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PREFACE. 


“If  ghosts  should  walk  in  Deptford,  and  ships  return  once  more 
To  every  well-known  mooring  and  old  familiar  shore, 

A  sight  it  were  to  see  there,  of  all  fine  sights  there  be, 

The  shadowy  ships  of  Deptford  come  crowding  in  from  sea. 

— C.  FOX  SMITH. 

When  I  began  the  series  of  articles  in  the  “Auckland  Star”  my  only 
intention  was  to  settle  the  much-disputed  questions  of  record  passages  for 
sail  between  London  and  Auckland,  Sydney  and  Auckland,  and  San  Francisco 
and  Auckland.  Those  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  shipping  matters,  and 
being  an  island  people  there  are  few  of  us  who  are  not  interested  in  ships 
and  sailors,  will  know  that  very  different  opinions  are  held  concerning  this 
matter  of  records.  Even  many  people  who  came  out  from  the  Old  Country 
have  in  after  years  got  very  much  mixed  in  their  ideas  as  to  the  time  occupied 
in  the  passages,  and  you  will  frequently  find  passengers  who  made  the  trip 
together  vary  many  days  in  their  recollection  of  the  number  of  days  they 
took  to  reach  New  Zealand.  So  many  people  have  in  their  minds  the  run  land 
to  land,  instead  of  port  to  port. 

The  two  first  articles  I  wrote  were  devoted  to  clearing  up  this  matter 
of  record  passages,  and  I  had  no  intention  of  delving  further  into  the  history 
of  the  past,  but  so  much  interest  was  excited  by  this  revival  of  memories 
of  old-time  ships,  and  I  received  so  many  letters,  not  only  from  Auckland, 
but  from  all  over  the  Dominion,  that  I  was  induced  to  go  much  further  afield 
than  I  first  planned,  and  the  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 
With  such  reminiscences  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  them  into 
perfect  chronological  order,  but  I  have  made  the  best  arrangement  I  could. 

With  these  explanations  I  beg  to  launch  this  frail  barque  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  have  on  board  some  memories  of  the  “good  old  days”  that 
will  be  welcome  to  the  old  hands  (who  will  be  able  to  read  between  the  lines 
and  fill  in  the  gaps).  It  will,  I  feel  sure,  appeal  to  the  many  descendants 
of  the  pioneers,  and  indeed  to  the  younger  generation  generally,  as  in  their 
youth  they  must  have  often  listened  to  tales  of  the  “board  ship  days”  of 
their  parents  or  relatives;  and  moreover,  I  have  never  yet  found  the  child 
that  does  not  want  to  hear  a  tale  of  ships  and  the  sea. 

And  these  stories  are  interesting  for  another  reason:  they  bring  home 
to  the  people  of  to-day  the  vast  difference  between  travel  now  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  comforts,  in  fact  the  luxuries,  of  the  modern  fast  steamer,  with 
its  wireless,  have  revolutionised  ocean  travel  and  robbed  the  sea  of  half  its 
terror.  Gone  are  the  discomforts  of  poor  food  and  long  passages;  gone  are 
the  rigours  of  the  Southern  Seas  and  the  perils  of  the  Cape  Horn  route. 
The  passage  through  the  Panama  Canal  to-day  in  a  liner  is  not  much  more 
strenuo'us  than  a  yachting  trip. 

As  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  refer  to  all  the  immigrant 
and  other  ships  that  visited  the  Dominion  during  the  years  with  which  1 
have  dealt,  I  have  confined  myself  mainly  to  the  ships  of  the  New  Zealand 
gjdpping  Company,  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company,  the  Patrick  Henderson  Albion 
Shipping  Co.  (the  chief  rival  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company  before  the  advent  of 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company),  and  in  addition  I  have  also  dealt  with 
some  of  Willis,  Gann  and  Co.’s  ships,  the  White  Star  Line,  the  Blackball  Line- 


Houlder  Bros.,  and  other  privately  owned  ships  which  sailed  to  Few  Zealand 
piior  to  1860,  and  a  number  of  what  may  be  called  “outsiders”  that  distinguished 
themselves  by  making  rapid  passages  or  had  an  eventful  career.  Many  of  these 
last-mentioned  ships  were  chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company  and  the  New 

Zealand  Shipping  Company  during  the  seventies  and  eighties  to  bring  out 
immigrants. 

With  regard  to  the  details  concerning  the  voyages  of  the  ships  dealt  with 
I  may  explain  that  those  of  the  outward  passages  have  been  taken  from  the 
accounts  given  by  the  captains  to  the  newspapers  at  the  ports  of  arrival, 
and  were  obviously  supplied  from  the  log-book.  Details  concerning  some 
of  the  runs  Home  have  been  gathered  from  other  sources,  but  they  may  be 
accepted  as  accurate. 

My  records  deal  with  the  years  between  1850  and  1900,  and  although  after 
the  Shaw,  Savill  and  New  Zealand  Shipping  Companies  started  running  steamers, 
practically  all  passengers  came  out  to  New  Zealand  by  steamer,  a  number  of 
the  crack  sailers  continued  trading  to  New  Zealand  up  to  as  late  as  1905— 
bringing  out  general  cargo  from  the  Old  Country,  and  returning  with  wool, 
wheat  tallow,  etc.  It  is  to  be  noted  in  these  later  years  these  smart  sailing 
s  nps  heavily  laden,  did  not  make  the  same  quick  passages  they  did  when  travel¬ 
ing  light  with  passengers. 

Naturally  there  were  hundreds  of  vessels  making  only  one  or  two  vovages, 
of  no  particular  interest,  that  will  not  appear  in  this  book-indeed,  to  Mve  a 
u  record  would  take  more  like  three  volumes  than  one  volume— but  as  I  have 
ie  l  ecord  of  the  arrival  of  all  ships  in  the  several  New  Zealand  ports,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  reply  to  any  enquiries  as  to  the  dates  referring  to  particular  ships 
f  any  of  my  readers  requiring  the  information  will  be  good  enough  to  address 
the  enquiry  to  me  at  the  “Auckland  Star  Office.” 

While  the  articles  were  running  through  the  “Auckland  Star”  I  received 
from  time  to  time  corrections  of  details  and  additions  from  many  sources  and 
tl.es,  lave  all  bee,  embodied  in  the  artieles  „  they  now  appear  in  book  ,„m 

n  compiling  these  articles  I  have  been  indebted  to  numerous  correspondents 
but  particularly  I  ehou.d  like  to  thank  Mr.  J.  Mallard,  of  Dnnedin/th,  ,ate 
. •  7  0f  Wellington,  who  died  in  May,  1923;  Sir  George  Fenwick 

f  Dunedin;  Mr.  Russell  Duncan,  of  Napier;  Mr.  Walcott  Wood,  of  Christchurch; 

New  7  T'  f  ’  AUCkland’  Wh0  until  recently  was  Manager  of  the 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Company;  Mr.  K.  Lucas  “Nelson  Mail”;  Mr  P  O 

7’  fhlPPmg  Rep°rter’  “Dllnedin  Star”;  Mr.  de  Mans,  Photographer' 

Captain  R  O  d  °f  Aucklandi  Mr.  C.  F.  Cliffe,  of  Auckland;’ 

Ms  book  “r'^  r  nr  AUCklaml;  aild  Mr-  Basil  ^bbock,  for  extracts  from 
his  book  Colonial  Clippers.”  Further,  I  should  like  to  thank  the  mam- 

people  who  have  written  to  tell  me  of  the  pleasure  they  have  had  from 
reading  these  reminiscences  of  the  old  times.  ‘  d  ” 


Takapuna,  Auckland,  1924. 


H.B. 


BOARDING  THE  SHIPS. 


Life  of  the  Marine  Reporter— Strenuous  Times  in  the  60’s— Out  in  Fair  Weather 

and  Foul — Some  Close  Calls. 


For  many  years  I  have  been  requested 
by  members  of  the  Press  and  others  to 
publish  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
Auckland  shipping  reporters  fifty  years 
or  more  ago,  when  all  intercolonial  and 
foreign  news,  and  all  news  south  of 
Auckland,  was  obtained  by  “the  man 
in  the  boat.”  In  those  days  every  vessel 
from  a  full-rigged  ship  down  to  a  coast¬ 
ing  cutter  had  to  be  boarded  by  the 
reporter. 

We  had  to  go  out  and  meet  everything 
chat  came  in — fair  weather  and  foul. 
Having  been  a  keen  oarsman  in  my  home 
town  of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  the  boat 
work  was  interesting  to  me,  but  nowa¬ 
days,  when  I  look  out  on  Rangitoto 
Channel,  lashed  by  a  nor’-easter,  I  often 
wonder  at  the  reckless  way  one  used  to 
run  risks  in  stormy  weather,  with  hardly 
a  thought  of  the  danger.  But  I  was 
a  young  man  then,  strong  and  keenly 
interested  in  my  work,  and  if  the  truth 
were  known  I  rather  suspect  that  the 
6pice  of  adventure  about  the  work  made 
it  all  the  more  fascinating. 

DANGEROUS  WORK. 

Sometimes,  however,  our  experiences 
went  beyond  the  adventurous,  and  a  man 
never  knew  whether  he  would  get  back 
to  the  wharf  safe  and  sound.  There  was 
poor  Harry  Lewis,  of  the  “Herald,”  for 
instance,  the  man  whose  place  I  took  in 
1865.  His  mother,  by  the  way,  used  to 
keep  a  school  for  girls  in  Shortland 
Street,  and  many  of  the  belles  of  early 
Auckland  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  from  her.  In  1864  Harry  Lewis 
had  a  nerve-racking  experience  when 
going  alongside  a  sailing  ship  in  a  gale 
of  wind.  His  boat  swamped,  and  he  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  drowning.  The 
following  year  he  met  with  a  very  painful 
accident  which  put  him  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  altogether  as  far  as  shipping  re¬ 
porting  was  concerned.  While  his  boat 
was  lying  alongside  a  steamer  which  was 
letting  off  steam  a  stream  of  hot  water 
shot  out  of  a  porthole  immediately  above 
his  head,  and  he  was  so  badly  scalded 
that  he  had  to  give  up  his  post  on  the 
“Herald.”  Then,  again,  there  was  the 
sad  accident  which  happened  in  1867  to 
two  watermen  employed  by  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Wilkinson,  the  well-known  journalist, 
who  was  then  shipping  reporter  on  the 
“Southern  Cross,”  the  paper  on  which  I 


started  in  1863.  One  of  the  watermen 
was  drowned  and  the  other  had  a  close 
call;  but  I  will  refer  to  this  incident 
more  fully  later  on. 

ON  THE  LOOK-OUT. 

Shipping  reporting  in  the  sixties  was 
at  the  best  of  times  strenuous  work,  and 
frequently  meant  getting  up  at  day¬ 
break  no  matter  how  late  you  had 
finished  the  night  before.  Repeatedly  in 
the  summer  months  I  would  be  up  from 
5  a.m.  until  2  a.m.  next  morning,  be 
cause  small  vessels  arrived  at  all  hours, 
and  some  of  those  from  the  East  Coast 
ports  were  often,  during  the  Maori  war, 
of  more  importance  than  the  larger  ves¬ 
sels.  Whenever  the  wind  was  in  from 
the  North  one  had  to  be  continually  on 
the  look-out,  from  early  morning  until 
the  paper  went  to  press,  and  the  only 
time  that  a  shipping  reporter  could  really 
take  his  ease,  and  not  keep  his  eye  glued 
on  the  flagstaff  at  Mount  Victoria  was 
when  there  was  a  dead  calm  on  or  a 
strong  wind  from  the  South,  with  the 
tide  running  out,  which  would  mean 
some  hours  for  a  vessel  to  beat  up  from 
Tiri  to  Rangitoto.  When  available  i 
usually  engaged  one  particular  water¬ 
man,  Tom  Munro,  at  first,  and  then  Joe 
Cook,  both  fine  oarsmen.  Watermen  were 
quite  a  feature  of  the  waterfront  in  the 
sixties,  and  they  used  to  have  their 
waiting  room,  or  rather  house,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  old  Queen  Street 
wharf,  just  about  where  the  Ferry 
Buildings  stand  at  the  present  time. 

As  an  instance  of  the  lively  work  we 
had,  I  may  mention  that  on  March  2, 
1868,  I  boarded  twenty-eight  vessels, 
mostly  coastal  schooners  and  cutters. 
The  skippers  always  endeavoured  to  be 
in  port  on  Sunday.  I  took  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work,  and  naturally  got  to 
know  man}-  of  the  skippers  and  other 
officers  very  well,  and  they  would  keep 
newspapers  or  news  for  me. 

NEARLY  RUN  DOWN. 

As  I  have  said  before,  fair  weather 
or  foul,  we  had  to  be  out  and 
about,  and  time  and  again  I  was 
down  the  Rangitoto  Channel  in  a  howl¬ 
ing  gale  in  an  open  waterman’s  boat. 
When  the  westerlies  swept  down  from 
the  Waitakere  Ranges  the  work  was  not 
only  hard  but  dangerous,  and  more  than 
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once  I  came  near  to  finding  a  watery 
grave.  On  one  occasion  I  remember 
only  too  well  the  narrow  call  I  and  my 
boatman  had  when  waiting  for  the 
barque  Kate,  one  of  the  Circular  Saw 
Line  of  clippers.  It  was  a  thick  dark 
night  with  a  stiff  westerly  blowing,  ana 
we  were  well  down  the  Rangitoto  Chan¬ 
nel,  intending  to  board  the  vessel  when 
she  came  up.  When  the  barque  was  sig¬ 
nalled  inside  of  Tiri  lighthouse,  there 
was  only  a  light  westerly  breeze,  and  so 
we  expected  to  have  to  row  out  beyond 
the  reef,  but  when  we  were  about  two 
miles  outside  the  North  Head  the  wind 
freshened.  Suddenly  ae  we  lay  there 
endeavouring  to  pick  up  the  red  'light  on 
the  barque  a  huge  black  hull  loomed 
out  of  the  night  and  swept  by  our  boat 
so  close  that  we  could  have  jumped 
aboard  if  her  speed  had  been  lees  like 
a  shot  out  of  a  gun,  or  if  we  had  not 
been  so  thoroughly  scared.  That  inci¬ 
dent  happened  on  March  12,  1864. 


DARK  NIGHT  AND  HEAVY  GALE. 

On  another  occasion  in  the  same  year 
I  had  an  exciting  adventure  which  began 
one  night,  extended  into  the  next  day, 
and  finished  up  by  my  paper  bringing  off 
one  of  those  scoops  which  were  the 
spice  of  journalistic  life  in  those  days. 
The  ship  Scimitar  had  arrived  during  the 
afternoon  and  reported  having  passed 
another  full-rigged  ship  on  the  coast,  so 
when  at  sundown  “Sail  in  sight”  was 
hoisted  at  Mount  Victoria  I  made  for 
the  wharf  with  my  binoculars.  It  was 
then  blowing  a  snorting  gale  from  the 
west,  and  this  raised  a  sea  which  made 
a  harbour  trip,  anything  but  a  pleasant 
prospect,  especially  at  night.  About 
eight  o  clock  a  red  light  showed  round 
North  Head  and  then  disappeared  in  the 
direction  of  Rangitoto,  and  after  waiting 
half  an  hour  I  knew  that  the  craft  had 
anchored  for  the  night.  There  were  in 
those  days  some  dozen  licensed  water- 
men,  and  of  that  number  two  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  on  duty  at  night.  Turning 
mto  then-  waiting-room  I  said:  “Come 
along,-  here’s  a  fare  for  you.”  “Where 
are  you  going?”  asked  the  men  on  duty 
and  when  I  said  “North  Head,”  they  re¬ 
plied  with  fervour,  “No  jolly  fear;  we 
are  not  going  down  there  to-night.”  Even 
an  offer  of  £3  did  not  move  them,  so  I 
made  my  way  round  to  Wynyard  Pier 
where  there  were  two  well  known  water¬ 
men,  Strong  and  Conolly.  Mention  of 
Wynyard  Pier  reminds  one  how  these 
old  landmarks  are  disappearing.  This 
pier  used  to  run  out  from  the  pohutu- 
kawa-frmged  beach  of  wnat  was  then 
Officml  Bay,  ,  opposite  Short  Street,  but 
all  traces  of  it  have  now  been  obliterated 


by  the  reclamation  extending  from 
Beach  Road  well  out  to  sea. 

After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion 
Conolly  agreed  to  take  me  down  the 
harbour.  With  such  a  gale  blowing  we 
went  down  with  “bare  poles,”  as  sailors 
say,  and  ran  under  the  lee  side  of  the 
new  arrival.  I  managed  to  climb  on 
board,  but  there  was  such  a  howling 
wind  that  it  was  a  long  while  before  I 
could  attract  anyone’s  attention.  At 
last  the  second  officer  appeared  and 
aroused  the  captain,  when  I  obtained  a 
full  report  of  the  voyage,  with  passen¬ 
gers’  names  and  a  list  of  the  cargo. 

We  left  the  Gladiator,  for  such  was 
the  ship  s  name,  at  about  eleven  o’clock 
and  started  to  pull  over  towards  the 
North  Head,  but  wind  and  tide  were 
against  us  (it  was  still  blowing  a 
furious  gale  and  as  dark  as  pitch), 
and  so  we  could  make  no  head-' 
way.  The  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do 
was  to  try  and  make  for  the  sofithern 
shore,  somewhere  about  Kohimarama. 
Broadside  on  to  sea  and  wind  we  had  a 
terrible  struggle,  and  I  thought  we  would 
never  get  over.  In  order  to  dodge  the 
Bean  Rock  reef,  which  had  no  light  then, 
we  had  to  keep  well  down  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  Eventually  we  did  make  inshore 
enough  to  miss  the  worst  of  the  westerly, 
and  then  began  a  tedious  and  exhausting 
pull  along  the  shore  up  to  town.  At  last” 
after  a  great  battle,  we  managed  to 
make  Wynyard  Pier  which  we  reached 
about  4  a.m. — five  hours  of  hard  pluo-crmcr 
since  we  left  the  ship. 

But  that  wasn’t  the  end  of  it.  I  at 
once  made  for  the  “Southern  Cross” 
office  at  the  corner  of  O’Connell  and 
Chancery  Streets,  and  when  I  got  there 
found  that  all  the  compositors  had  gone 
home,  and  the  machinists  had  started 
piinting  the  paper.  Telling  the  manager 
of  the  machine  room  to  send  up  a 
page  I  sent  word  to  the  foreman,  Mr. 
Gimble  (who  for  many  years  afterwards 
was  foreman  printer  on  the  “Herald”), 
and  in  the  meantime  I  got  out  a  pair  of 
cases  and  started  to  set  up  the  type. 
vV  e  had  to  go  to  press  to  get  off  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  copies  in  time  for  Cobb 
and  Co.’s  coach,  which  in  those  days  was 
our  only  means  of  communication  witfi 
the  Waikato,  and  started  at  about  5.30 
a.m.  As  soon  as  the  Waikato  papers 
were  run  off  we  again  got  the  page  up, 
and  with  the  aid  of  two  other  “comps” 
who  boarded  at  the  Auckland  Hotel  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  office,  we  set 
another  half-column,  giving  a  list  of  the 
cargo  and  consignees.  In  these  days 
every  item  on  the  manifest,  with  con¬ 
signees’  names,  was  published,  as  this 
was  frequently  the  first  advice  mer¬ 
chants  received,  owing  to  the  irregular 
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mail  service.  So  ended  one  of  tlie  most 
strenuous  days,  or  rather  days  and 
nights  that  I  had  ever  put  in  during 
what  was  always  a  more  or  lees  strenu¬ 
ous  time. 

A  CLOSE  CALL, 

Another  exciting  incident,  in  which  I 
came  very  near  to  losing  the  number  or 
my  mess,  was  connected  with  the  arrival 
of  the  brig  Papeete,  a  vessel  of  300  tons, 
Captain  Ludwig,  which  was  inward 
bound  from  Tahiti.  It  was  on  June  6, 
1864.  She  came  round  the  North  Head 
with  a  strong  north-west  breeze,  and  we 
went  down  the  harbour  to  meet  her  and 
attempted  to  board  her  as  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  across  to  'Orakei.  In  those  days  our 
usual  custom  of  boarding  the  vessels  was 
for  the  boatman  to  hook  on  to  the 
“chains”  with  the  boat-hook,  with  myself 
at  the  tiller,  and  I  would  run  forward 
and  haul  myself  aboard.  We  followed 
the  usual  course,  but  the  brig  was  going 
through  the  water  at  a  great  pace,  and 
the  boatman  called  out,  “Hurry  up;  I 
can’t  hold  on  any  longer!”  Just  before 
the  boat-hook  slipped  from  his  hands  I 
had  barely  time  to  get  some  sort  of  a 
hold  on  the  “chains,”  but  I  could  not  get 
up,  and  there  I  was  hanging  on  the  lee 
side,  my  body  occasionally  going  com¬ 
pletely  under  water;  and  shout  as  hard 
as  I  could,  I  could  not  make  myself 
heard  against  the  wind  that  was  blowing. 
Unfortunately,  no  one  on  board  had 
observed  our  boat  going  alongside. 

By  the  time  the  brig  went  about  (it 
appeared  to  me  a  very  long  time),  and 
the  crew  found  me  when  they  came  over 
to  attend  to  the  ropes;  I  was  well 
drenched,  and  getting  near  the  end  of 
my  tether.  They  threw  a  rope  ladder 
over,  but  I  had  not  the  strength  to  raise 
myself,  and  I  was  a  pleased  man  when 
two  sailors  came  down  and  hauled  me 
on  deck.  My  hands  were  much  chafed 
through  hanging  on  to  the  chains.  Mr. 
Hart,  the  supercargo,  a  well-known  man 
in  the  Island  trade,  filled  me  a  “bos’un’s 
nip”  of  good  French  brandy,  put  me  into 
his  bunk  after  stripping  off  my  wet 
clothes,  and  I  slept  like  a  top  for  three 
hours. 

These  Island  boats  were  always  well 
worth  watching  from  a  news  point  of 
view,  as  they  generally  brought  in  some 
good  copy  concerning  the  Islands,  which 
were  then  much  more  isolated  than  thev 
are  now,  and  wrecks  were  more  frequent 
on  the  coral  reefs  when  the  trade  was  all 
done  by  sailing  vessels.  The  Papeete  was 
afterwards  condemned  in  Auckland,  and 
for  many  years  her  bones  were  lying  on 
the  beach  at  Devonport. 

Illustrating  the  danger  a  man  ran  in 
boarding  vessels  in  rough  weather,  I  well 


remember  an  incident  that  happened  to 
Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  an  old  newspaper 
man,  for  many  years  proprietor  of  the 
“Thames  Advertiser,”  who  died  1921.  It 
was  in  the  year  1867,  when  he  was  ship¬ 
ping  reporter  on  the  “Southern  Cross” 
and”  I  was  op  the  “Herald.”  On  November 
23  of  that  year  the  ship  Water  Nymph, 
Captain  Babot,  dropped  anchor  in 
Auckland  Harbour  after  an  excellent 
passage  of  85  days.  She  lay  off  Orakei, 
and  as  there  was  a  severe  westerly  gale 
blowing  none  of  the  reporters  boarded 
lier.  Early  the  following  morning — it 
was  Sunday — there  was  a  slight  lull  in 
the  gale,  and  I  sailed  down  to  her  and 
got  my  report.  As  we  left  the  ship 
Captain  Babot  came  to  the  side  an^ 
handed  down  a  bottle  of  gin,  saying : 
“You  will  want  this  before  you  reach 
town.”  After  a  hard  slog  at  the  oars 
against  wind  and  heavy  seas,  we  reached 
O.ueen  Street  wharf.  When  we  were  about 
an  hour  away  from  the  Water  Nymph  we 
very  nearly  collided  with  another  pulling 
boat  under  sail,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkinson 
was  going  down  to  the  ship.  Owing  to 
the  big  sea  that  was  running  we  did  not 
see  him  until  he  was  very  nearly  on  us. 
Tn  the  evening  the  sub-editor  of  the 
“Cross”  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I  had 
seen  anything  of  their  shipping  man,  as 
he  had  not  tiirned  up.  I  told  him  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Wilkinson  going  down  the  har¬ 
bour  to  the  Water  Nymph.  The 
“Southern  Cross”  then  wanted  us  to  let 
them  have  a  report  of  the  ship’s  arrival, 
but  our  people  naturally  refused,  as 
there  was  keen  rivalry  between  the  two 
journals  at  that  time. 

By  Monday  the  gale  had  blown  itself 
out,  and  Captain  Babot  came  up  to  town, 
bringing  Mr.  Wilkinson  with  him.  We 
then  learned  that  there  had  been  a 
tragedy.  After  Mr.  \\  i  1  k i n son  had  clam¬ 
bered  aboard  the  Water  Nymph,  his  two 
watermen,  W.  Wright  and  Keane,  in 
order  to  get  what  shelter  there  was, 
dropped  astern  of  the  ship  and  made 
fast  to  her.  In  a  squall  the  ship  began 
to  drag  her  anchor,  and  the  shore  boat, 
getting  under  the  ship’s  counter,  cap¬ 
sized. 

The  wind  was  howling,  so  the  cries 
of  the  two  watermen  were  not  heard  on 
board  the  ship,  and  the  first  that  was 
known  of  the  accident  was  when  some¬ 
one  noticed  the  body  of  a  man  floating 
in  the  water.  The  second  mate  and  a 
sailor,  with  lines  tied  round  their  waists, 
jumped  in  to  the  rescue,  and  after  great 
difficulty  the  watermen  were  got  on 
board.  '  Keane,  who  just  managed  to 
hang  on  to  the  cable,  came  round  after 
about  an  hour’s  treatment,  but  Wright 
was  gone  beyond  recall,  although  every 
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means  was  used  to  restore  life.  Wright 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
of  the  licensed  watermen  who  then  used 
to  ply  from  Queen  Street  wharf.  He  had 
been  a  waterman  for  27  years. 

Captain  Babot  and  the  people  of  the 
Water  Nymph  subscribed  £15  for  the 
benefit  of  Wright’s  widow.  This 
generosity  is  typical  of  the  “blue  water” 
sailors  that  used  to  man  the  beautiful 
clipper  ships.  Captain  Babot  was  a  very 
well-known  master  both  in  the  sailing 
ships  and  later  in  some  of  the  first 
steamers  that  flew  the  house-flag  of  the 
•Shaw  Savill  Company.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  appointed  ships’  husband  at  Wel¬ 
lington,  where  he  died  a  few  years  ago. 

FISTICUFFS. 


sengers  to  connect  with  the  steamers 
leaving  Australia  for  England.  The 
Phoebe,  in  command  of  Captain  Worsp, 
who  in  later  years  settled  with  his 
family  in  Auckland,  also  traded  between 
Sydney  and  Auckland  in  1864.  These 
steamers  were  engaged  in  bringing  over 
from  Australia  troops  and  provisions. 
Auckland  being  the  first  port  of  call,  the 
young  town  was  for  three  or  four  years 
more  regularly  supplied  with  mails  and 
news  from  the  outside  world,  but  when 
the  war  in  the  Waikato  ceased,  we  had 
again  to  rely  mainly  upon  sailing  vessels 
for  Australian  papers,  which  from  time 
to  time  would  contain  summaries  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Continental  and  American  news 
brought  to  Albany,  and  sent  on  the  wire 
to  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 


The  duties  of  a  shipping  reporter  wer 
a  pretty  fair  training  for  the  “rino- 
away  back  in  the  good  old  days.  Whe 
1  left  the  “Southern  Cross.”  in  I86E 

\e  men  were  tried  in  my  place  withii 
tvvo  years,  and  I  sometimes  had  a  brusl 
with  my  rival  for  the  time  being.  One 
when  clambering  up  the  narrow  com 
panionway  of  a  barque  with  my  bundh 
oi  papers  under  my  arm,  I  felt  a  tuv 
Turning  round  I  was  in  time  to  see  the 
rival  reporter  trying  to  make  off  witl 
the  parcel,  so  I  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  knocking  the  gentlemar 
down  the  stairway,  where  the  captain 
added  some  appropriate  remarks. 

Only  a  few  instances  are  given  of  the 
many  trips  made  during  heavy  gales  to 
meet  vessels,  frequently  outside  of 
Kangitoto  reef,  on  the  darkest  nights, 
and  on  those  occasions  when  hugging  the 
shore,  from  Takapuna  up  we  on  several 
occasions  ran  ashore  or  touched  a  rock 
necessitating  either  the  waterman  or  the 
writer  getting  out  to  push  the  boat  off. 


THE  CATTLE  BOATS. 

WITH  NEWS  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


There  were  in  the  early  sixties  durii 
the  years  of  the  Maori  War  what  we 
then  considered  some  noted  vesse 
trading  from  Australia  to  Aucklan 
such  as  the  Claud  Hamilton,  tl 
Auckland,  the  Otago,  and  the  Prin 
Alfred,  a  craft  of  700  tons  the  las 
beinS  ver7  little  bigger  tin 
'  ™  ^thera  ComPany’s  steamer  Clan 
man  these  steamers  were  subsidised  f< 
a  few  years  to  bring  over  fro: 

'  ydney  .Ih(!  English  mails,  ar 
return  with  the  outward  mail  and  pa 


WALKING  TO  ONEHUNGA. 

When  the  gold  rush  started  at  Hoki¬ 
tika,  on  the  West  Coast,  steamers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Aldinga,  Gothenburg,  and 
Albion,  used  to  bring  over  thousands  of 
miners  from  Melbourne  to  Hokitika. 
These  boats  invariably  brought  a  mail 
and  late  papers  from  Australia.  The 
boats  running  between  Nelson  and 
Manukau  would  then  bring  Australian 
papers  on  to  Auckland.  That  was  why 
the  steamers  coming  up  the  West  Coast 
had  to  be  watched  by  the  shipping  re¬ 
porters  as  keenly  as  the  boats  from 
overseas,  and  when  the  signal  was 
hoisted  at  the  Manukau  Heads  for  a 
steamer  arriving  the  reporters  made 
their  way  to  Onehunga, 

In  those  days  there  were  no  motor 
cars  or  motor  bikes,  the  only  commu¬ 
nication  being  by  bus,  which  ran  twice 
or  thrice  a  day  from  Hardington’s 
stables,  situated  near  the  fine  build¬ 
ing  now  occupied  by  John  Court, 
Ltd.  Reporters  frequently  had  to 
walk  either  to  or  from  Onehunga,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  when  steam¬ 
ers  arrived  late  I  walked  to  Onehunga 
and  back  again.  In  those  days,  how¬ 
ever,  We  thought  nothing  0f  a  fourteen- 
nnle  walk.  A  marine  reporter  had  to  be 
always  alert  and  the  only  safe  plan  to 
follow  was  to  board  everything  and  leave 
nothing  to  chance. 

THE  CATTLE  AND  COAL  BOATS. 

Many  an  important  bit  of  news  was 
brought  to  Auckland  by  the  " white 
wings”  of  the  Circular  Saw  line,  but  as 
they  were  the  regular  traders  they  o-en- 
erally  brought  complete  files  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspapers  for  the  Auckland 
daily  newspapers.  It  was  the  unexpected 
arrivals  that  used  to  lead  to  the 
scoops.  There  were  for  instance  the 
boats  that  came  from  Australian  ports, 
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sucli  as  Newcastle,  Gippsland,  Gladstone, 
Port  Curtis,  Two  Fold  Bay,  Port  Albert, 
and  others,  with  fat  cattle,  coal  and  pro¬ 
duce  for  the  young  colony  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  was  not  of  course  so  self- 
supporting  ae  it  is  to-day.  Perhaps  only 
one  newspaper,  and  perhaps  only  half  a 
newspaper,  would  he  found  on  board 
these  craft  by  the  enterprising  shipping 
reporter,  so  that  naturally  the  keen  man 
used  to  watch  these  stray  arrivals  with 
double  vigilance.  Five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  during  the  summer  months, 
would  find  me  aboard  such  an  unex¬ 
pected  boat  making  a  search  for  any¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  newspaper.  There 
wTas  always  the  chance  of  a  choice 
column  or  two  of  cable  or  important 
Australian  news  for  the  Auckland  re¬ 
porter  who  first  got  his  hands  on  the 
journal. 

The  Kate  Waters,  Island  City,  and 
other  barques  made  regular  trips  from 
Australia,  and  they  were  especially 
fitted  up  for  the  carrying  of  fat  cattle. 
The  steward  of  the  Island  City,  having 
on  previous  occasions  observed  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  reporters  for  newspapers, 
took  advantage  of  this  knowledge.  On 
one  trip,  when  the  vessel  anchored  off 
the  Tamaki  river,  where  the  cattle  were 
generally  landed,  I  was  on  board  about 
six  in  the  morning.  Not  a  scrap  of  any 
newspaper  was  available,  either  from  the 
captain,  mate  or  crew,  and  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  vessel  when  the  steward 
came  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  statea 
he  had  a  copy  of  the  “Sydney  Morning 
Herald”  containing  important  English 
and  Australian  newis  for  which  he 
wanted  payment.  I  immediately  offered 
him  a  shilling,  but  this  was  indignantly 
refused.  The  steward  all  the  time  had 
his  eye  up  the  harbour  to  see  if  other 
reporters  were  coming  down.  There 
were  two,  and  before  they  reached  the 
side  of  the  ship  my  offer  for  the  paper 
had  risen  to  5/-.  The  steward  would  not 
“part,”  and  when  the  other  reporters 
arrived  on  the  scene  the  paper  was  put 
up  to  auction  and  was  eventually  handed 
to  me  for  10/6.  When  I  opened  the 
paper  and  found  it  had  over  a  page 
containing  the  summary  of  a  month’s 
news  from  England,  which  had  been  tele¬ 
graphed  from  Albany  to  Sydney;  also 
important  Australian  news,  I  was  well 
satisfied  with  my  bargain;  but  when  1 
told  my  employer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Wilson,  of 
the  “Herald,”  the  money  I  had  paid  for 
the  paper,  he  did  not  appear  over  pleased, 
but  on  the  following  day,  after  being 
congratulated  upon  the  “scoop”  by 
several  merchants,  he  with  a  smile,  said 
the  paper  was  cheap  and  I  had  done  well 
in  securing  it. 


The  cargo  of  these  boats — fat  cattle- 
gives  us  an  admirable  picture  of  early 
Auckland,  which  to-day  ships  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  carcases  of  frozen  meat  to  the 
Loudon  market.  Although  these  sailing 
craft  were  specially  fitted  up  to  carry 
cattle,  the  loss  when  bad  weather  was 
encountered  in  the  Tasman  Sea  was  very 
severe,  the  vessel  arriving  occasionally 
with  only  one-third  to  one-half  the 
number  of  cattle  shipped.  Other  barques 
brought  coal  from  Newcastle  and  wheat 
from  Adelaide.  The  wheat  was  ground 
at  Firth’s  and  Partington’s  mills,  the 
former  being  a  steam-mill  on  the  Queen 
Street  site  now  occupied  by  Smeeton’s, 
and  the  latter  a  windmill,  which  oddly 
enough,  has  survived  all  the  innovations 
of  this  busy  age,  and  its  whirling  sails 
are  still  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
city. 

HAPPY  DAYS. 

It  was  these  spasmodic  cattle  and  coal 
boats  that  the  active  reporter  marked 
for  his  own,  and  many  a  scoop  w-as 
brought  off  by  the  early  bird.  The 
Auckland  merchants,  particularly  those 
closely  connected  with  shipping,  such 
as  Thomas  Henderson,  J.  S.  Maefarlane, 
S.  J.  Edmonds,  Coombes  and  Daldy,  and 
others  would  often,  after  a  “scoop”  had 
been  made,  slap  the  young  reporter  on 
the  back  as  he  went  down  the  east  side 
of  Queen  Street  between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  morning  (when  most  of  them  were 
standing  on  the  side  walk  smoking  their 
pipes)  and  say  to  him:  “Well  done!” 
There  was  a  distinct  personal  pleasure 
about  the  work  of  a  newspaper  reporter 
in  those  days,  and  when  recalling  my 
experiences  I  say,  without  any  reserva¬ 
tion,  “The  best  time  of  my  life  was  the 
eight  years  that  I  was  marine  reporter 
in  Auckland’s  eaTly  days.”  There  was 
ample  scope  in  those  days  for  enter¬ 
prise  in  securing  “scoops,”  but  ever 
since  the  United  Press  Association  was 
started  over  forty  years  ago,  and 
now  that  the  Journalists’  Union  (re¬ 
cently  formed)  has  a  time  limit  of 
eight  hours  work  only,  and  other  arbi¬ 
trary  conditions,  everything  is  brought 
down  to  a  dead  level  and  it  is  seldom 
any  paper  makes  a  real  “scoop.”  The 
Journalists’  Union,  however,  has  had 
one  good  effect — reporters  are  now  paid 
an  adequate  salary  for  their  labour. 
When  I  was  reporting  on  the  “Southern 
Cross”  and  “Herald,”  I  was  for  several 
days  at  work  from  five  in  the  morning 
until  two  or  three  the  next  morning,  and 
never  on  any  occasion,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Saturday,  left  the  office  before 
1  a.m.  For  this  I  received  less  than  the 
salary  of  a  present  day  junior  reporter. 
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THE  TE  KOOTI  MASSACRE. 


HOW  THE  NEWS  CAME  TO 
AUCKLAND. 


An  event  which  caused  a  great  stir  in 
Auckland,  and  in  fact,  throughout  the 
colony,  vvas  the  massacre  of  settlers  at 
Poverty  Bay  hy  Te  Kooti  and  his 
murderous  hand  in  Decemhei,  1868.  The 
news  of  this  horror  was  brought  to  Auck¬ 
land  by  the  Lord  Ashley  (Captain 
Worsp).  She  used  to  tie  up  on  t'he  west¬ 
ern  side  of  the  old  Queen  Street  wharf, 
but  on  this  occasion  I  was  alongside  be¬ 
fore  she  rounded  the  jetty.  Mr.  Moss,  the 
purser,  who  had  been  on  the  coast  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine,  and  when  I  went  alongside  he 
shouted:  “Catch  this  and  pull  for  your 
life.”  And  I  did  not  wait  to  hear  any 
more,  but  got  ashore  and  ran  as  hard  as 
I  could  for  the  office — I  was  on  the 
Herald  when  this  happened.  YVe  went 
at  it  right  away,  and  brought  out  a 
really  good  edition,  and  before  the  other 
reDorters  had  collected  their  information 
from  the  people  on  board  the  “Lord 
Ashley”  we  were  selling  the  “Herald”  in 
the  street.  The  papers  then  publishing 
were  the  “Herald,”  the  “Southern  Cross” 
and  the  “Evening  News.”  It  was  a  o-reat 
scoop  for  the  “Herald,”  and  we  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  commendation  for  our 
smartness  in  getting  out  such  an  account 
m  such  a  short  while.' 


A  SAVOURY  DERELICT. 


“SCOOP”  THAT  MISCARRIED. 


A  good  yam,  illustrating  the  keenness 
tor  a  shipping  story  scoop,  even  after 
I  had  long  discarded  the  reporter’s  pencil 
and  had  become  the  head  of  the  “Star  ” 

mn^rei!  ,r°und  a  mysterious  derelict 
that  had  been  sighted  floating  bottom 
up  off  the  North  Cape.  One  day  in 
February,  1886,  a  well  known  skipper  of 
those  days,  Captain  Savory,  then  master 
of  the  steamer  Herald,  running  coal  from 
W  estport  and  Greymouth,  reported  that 
he  had  seen  either  a  wreck  or  a  new 
island,  and  there  was  much  excitement 
and  speculation  when  the  morning  paper 
came  out  with  the  report.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  the  paper  I  went  dowm  to  the  water¬ 
front,  and  after  some  negotiation  char¬ 
tered  the  Awhina,  a  wooden  steamer  of 
136  tons,  which  for  a  number  of  years 
plied  as  a  tug  in  Auckland,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  sold  to  a  Fremantle  firm  It 
was  agreed  that  the  “Star”  should  pay 
£50,  and  that  newspaper  and  tug  should 
halve  the  salvage,  the  vessel  to  go  out 
under  “sealed  orders.”  I  arranged  with 


Mr.  J.  Liddell  Kelly  (sub-editor)  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Reid  (then  shipping  reporter, 
and  now  sub-editor  of  the  “Star”) 
to  join  me  in  the  excursion, 
and  went  over  to  Takapuna  to  pack  a 
few  things.  The  arrangement  was  for 
the  vessel  to  sail  at  11  a.m.  and  pick  me 
up  off  the  Takapuna  Beach.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  the  craft  until  late  m 
the  afternoon,  and  I  became  suspicious 
when  I  saw  the  Glenelg  steaming  out  of 
harbour.  Knowing  it  was  not  her 
regular  day  for  leaving  port,  I  at 
once  guessed  that  the  “Herald”  had  also 
decided  to  send  out  a  search  party. 

When  I  got  aboard  my  vessel  half  an 
hour  later,  I  naturally  raised  a  bit  of  a 
dust,  but  Captain  Campbell,  the  skipper, 
was  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  “Never 
mind,  Mr.  Brett,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
get  there  before  the  Glenelg. 
Shortly  after  passing  Kawau  the 
Awhina,  the  boat  I  had  chartered, 
left  the  Glenelg  behind,  and  we  were 
well  ahead  before  the  night  wa3  out. 
YV hen  off  Mangonui,  early  next  morning, 

I  decided  to  go  ashore,  so  as  to  gather 
any  news  which  might  come  to  hand 
during  the  day  from  natives  and  settlers 
along  the  coast,  while  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr. 
Reid  went  on  with  the  Awffiina  to  hunt 
for  the  wreck.  During  the  day  circum¬ 
stantial  reports  filtered  in  to  Mangonui 
of  a  wreck  having  been  seen  out  at  sea 
and  of  wreckage  having  been  washed 
ashore  further  north.  It  was  fine,  sensa¬ 
tional  stuff,  and  I  saw  to  it  that  my 
telegrams  made  good  reading  for  the 
patrons  of  the  “Star.” 

Some  time  after  midnight  the  search 
vessels  were  seen  coming  round  the  Man¬ 
gonui  Heads.  In  those  unregenerate  days 
it  was  first  come  first  served  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  and  as  I  could  not  be  cer¬ 
tain  in  the  darkness  which  steamer  was 
coming  ^  in  first— the  “Star”  or  the 
Herald  I  made  up  a  long  message 
ready  to  hand  in  at  the  telegraph  office 
m  order  to  get  possession  of  the  wire 
to  Auckland.  In  those  days  the  tele¬ 
graphist  used  the  “tape,”  and  the  send¬ 
ing  of.  a  message  was  a  much  longer 
operation  than  it  is  to-day,  so  that 
once  a  reporter  got  possession  of  the 
wire  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
keep  it  and  block  the  other  paper.  As 
it  turned  out,  however,  this  precaution 
of  mine  was  not  necessary.  The  “Star” 
steamer  was  first  in  after'  all,  but  I  was 
greatly  disgusted  when  in  answer  to  my 
questions  I  was  told  that  no  ship  had 
been  sighted  but  they  had  discovered 
a  dead  whale,  “and  a  very  high  one  at 
that.” 

It  was  a  sad  end  to  the  elaborate  pre¬ 
parations  that  had  been  made  (not  for- 
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getting  tliat  we  liad  agreed  with  the 
owners  of  the  Awhina  to  share  the  sal¬ 
vage),  but  still  news  is  news,  and  in 
order  to  let  the  “Star”  get  the  explana¬ 
tion  first  it  was  necessary  to  capture  the 
telegraph  wires  and  hold  them  until  it 
was  too  late  for  Mr.  W.  Berry,  of  the 
“Herald,”  to  get  his  stuff  through.  As 
I  mentioned  my  “stop  gap”  telegram  was 
not  wanted,  the  reason  being  that  Mr. 
Kelly  had  sent  ashore  a  long  message 
giving  an  account  of  the  Awhina’s 
search.  I  at  once  made  for  the 
telegraph  office  and  handed  it  to  the 
officer  in  charge,  who  began  send¬ 
ing  it  to  Auckland.  When  the 
“Herald”  man  saw  through  the 
manoeuvre,  he  was  wrath,  and  at  about 
half-past  1  a.m.  he  demanded  to  be  put 
through  to  Wellington  to  ask  if  an 
evening  paper  could  monopolise  the  wires 


when  the  copy  was  not  needed  for 
several  hours  to  come.  Wellington 
sent  through  instructions  to  give  the 
“Herald”  preference  at  that  time  of 
night,  and  the  “Star”  stonewall  broke 
down. 

Captain  Savory  did  not  hear  the  ’a3t 
of  his  wreck  for  a  long  while.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  large  animal,  blown  out 
to  the  size  of  a  small  vessel  and  those 
who  saw  it  also  reported  that  it  had  a 
fine  large  smell — in  fact  it  was  so  high 
that  they  did  not  want  to  get  within 
quite  a  long  distance  of  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  skip¬ 
per  of  the  Glenelg  on  this  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  was  Captain  Norbury,  who  is  now 
on  the  Manaia,  on  the  Auckland-Whanga- 
rei  run,  and  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  popular  masters  trading  out  of 
Auckland. 


CLIPPER  DAYS. 

I  am  eighty  years  old  and  somewhat, 
But  I  give  to  God  the  praise 
That  they  made  a  sailor  of  me 
In  the  good  old  clipper  days. 

Then  men  loved  ships  like  women 
And  going  to  sea  was  more 
Than  signing  on  as  a  deck  hand, 

And  scrubbing  a  cabin  floor, 

Or  chipping  rust  from  iron, 

And  painting — and  chipping  again. 

In  the  days  of  clipper  sailing 
The  sea  was  the  place  of  men. 

You  could  spy  our  great  ships  running 
White-clouded,  tier  on  tier; 

You  could  hear  their  trampling  thunder 
As  they  leaned-to,  racing  near; 

And  it  was  “Heigho  and  ho,  my  lad!” 

And  we  are  “Outward  bound." 

And  we  sang  full  many  a  chantey 
As  we  walked  the  capstan  round. 

Aye,  we  sang  full  many  a  chantey 
As  we  drove  through  wind  and  wet, 
To  the  music  of  five  oceans, 

That  rings  in  memory  yeti 
Go,  drive  your  dirty  freighters 
That  fill  the  sky  with  reek — 

But  we — we  took  in  skysails 
High  as  a  mountain  peak! 

Go,  fire  your  sweaty  engines, 

And  watch  your  pistons  run — 

We  had  the  winds  to  serve  us, 

The  living  winds,  my  son  I 
And  we  didn’t  need  propellers 
That  kicked  a  mess  about; 

But  we  hauled  away  with  chanteys, 

Or  we  let  the  great  sails  out. 

And  I’m  eighty  years  old  and  somewhat, 
And  1  give  to  God  the  praise 
That  they  made  a  sailor  of  me 
In  the  good  old  clipper  days. 

Harry  Kemp  (“ Cassells  Magazine”) . 
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INTER-COLONIAL  CLIPPERS. 


The  Circular  Saw  Line — Alice  Cameron  Rescues  Crew  of  Sinking  Ship — - 
Fast  Passages  from  Sydney  to  Auckland. 


How  many  people  in  Auckland  can  tell 
you  wliat  the  signals  on  Mount  Victoria 
mean?  A  certain  number  can  possibly 
tell  when  the  flagstaff  indicates  a 
steamer  arriving,  but  beyond  that  very 
few  bother  their  heads.  Steam  and  wire¬ 
less  have  taken  much  of  the  romance  out 
of  the  sea. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  we  had  to 
dejjend  on  the  beautiful  old  sailing  ships 
to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  an  expected  arrival  from  overseas 
was  an  event,  and  we  used  to  watch  the 
Mount  Victoria  flagstaff  for  days  ahead. 


years  the  “Auckland  Star”  and  other 
journals  in  the  province  have  contained 
scores  of  letters  and  statements  concern¬ 
ing  fast  passages  made  in  the  sailing  ship 
days  between  Sydney  and  Auckland,  San 
Francisco  and  Auckland,  and  London  and 
Auckland. 

As  I  was  shipping  reporter  (“marine 
reporter”  we  used  to  call  it  in  those 
dajrs)  on  the  “Southern  Cross”  from 
1863  to  1865,  and  then  on  the  “Herald” 
from  I860  to  1871,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  some  reminiscences  of  the  fast 
sailing  ships  of  half  a  century  and  more 
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Everybody  knew  the  graceful  clipper 
ships  and  discussed  their  performances, 
and  the  names  of  their  captains  were 
household  words.  People  who  came  to 
the  young  colony  had  a  feeling  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  ship  that  had  been  their 
home  for  so  many  days,  and  there  was 
always  a  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
admirers  of  the  different  vessels. 

That  this  natural  love  of  British 
people  for  a  ship  still  survives  is  shown 
by  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  old-time  craft.  How 
many  times  in  the  newspapers  have  you 
not  seen  paragraphs  from  old  hands 
recalling  a  fast  passage  by  such  and  such 
a  ship  or  barque?  In  the  past  twentv 


ago  would  be  of  interest.  During  the 
periods  I  speak  of  I  made  notes  of 
notable  passages,  and  in  going  over  old 
records  I  have  been  able  to  decide  several 
points  which  are  still  being  disputed. 

Quite  recently,  for  instance,  several 
correspondents  have  written  ’to  the 
•Star  about  the  fastest  sailing  time 
between  Sydney  and  Auckland,  one 
crediting  the  Alice  Cameron  and  another 
claiming  that  it  was  the  Trieste,  with 
making  the  record  passage  under  five 
days.  Neither  of  these  statements 
is  correct,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that 
no  sailing  vessel  has  made  the  run  from 
Sydney  to  Auckland — that  is,  port  to 
port — in  less  than  five  days. 
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THE  TRIESTE’S  RECORD. 

One  correspondent,  writing  to  the 
“Auckland  Star,”  stated  that  the  barque 
Trieste,  Captain  J.  G.  Clarke  Rowland, 
made  the  passage  from  Sydney  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  four  days  three  hours,  but  the 
facts  do  not  bear  this  out.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  in  passing  that  many  people  have 
apparently  confused  the  time  taken 
“between  land  and  land”  with  the  time 
‘port  to  port.”  The  Trieste  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  Sydney  by  Messrs.  Thornton, 
Smith,  and  Firth,  millers,  whose  flour 
mill  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Smeetons,  Ltd.,  Queen  Street,  Auckland. 
She  left  Sydney  on  May  13,  1866,  at 
b  p.m.,  and  passed  the  Three  Kings 
four  days  eight  hours  later.  The  Trieste 
experienced  heavy  westerly  gales  in  the 
Tasman  Sea,  but  after  rounding  the 
North  Cape  she  met  with  light  south 
and  south-west  winds  down  the  coast, 
and  anchored  between  North  Head 
and  Rangitoto  on  the  morning  of 
the  20th  at  6  a.m.  I  boarded  the 
barque  an  hour  later.  The  actual 
time  occupied  by  the  Trieste  from 
port  to  port  was  six  days  twelve  hours. 
Captain  Burgess,  late  mate  of  the  Alice 
Cameron,  was  in  command,  not  Captain 
Clarke  Rowland,  as  stated  by  the 
writer,  and  Captain  Sewell,  late  com¬ 
mander,  came  over  as  a  passenger, 
Captain  Clarke  Rowland  was  later  in 
command  when  the  Trieste  sailed  from 
Auckland  for  San  Francisco  to  load  a 
cargo  of  wheat  or  flour  for  Messrs. 
Thornton,  Smith  and  Firth. 

A  DEAD  HEAT. 

Another  correspondent,  writing  to  the 
“Star”  over  the  signature  “An  Auckland 
Shipping  Agent,”  claimed  that  the 
Circular  Saw  liner,  the  barque  Alice 
Cameron  held  the  Sydney-Auckland 
record,  her  time  being  five  days  four 
hours.  This  also  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  The  Alice  Cameron, 
left  Sydney  at  11  p.m.  on  the  16th 
August,  1862,  and  passed  the  Three 
Kings  after  a  fine  run  of  five  days  from 
Sydney.  Like  the  Trieste  she  met  with 
variable  winds  after  rounding  the  North 
Cape,  and  arrived  outside  Rangitoto  reef 
about  11  a.m  on  the  23rd.  She  was 
becalmed  there  for  some  hours,  and 
anchored  off  the  Queen  Street  wharf  at 
7  p.m.  Taking  the  time  of  the  two 
vessels  inside  of  Rangitoto  Channel,  the 
run  occupied  about  six  days  twelve 
hours,  so  we  may  call  it  a  “dead, 
heat.” 

But  neither  of  these  runs  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  passage  made  by  the  Alice 
Cameron  in  1862.  On  this  occasion, 


under  Captain  Barron,  she  left  Sydney  on 
July  27tli,  at  1  p.m.,  and  carried  strong 
westerly  and  north-west  winds  across 
to  the  Three  Kings,  which  were  abreast 
at  5  a.m.  on  August  1st,  the  barque 
being  then  only  four  days  eight  hours 
from  Sydney.  Her  run  from  North 
Cape  to  Cape  Brett  was  done  in  seven 
hours.  The  vessel  then  had  to  beat  up 
with  a  strong  south-west  wind,  during 
which,  shortly  before  reaching  port,  she 
carried  away  her  foretopsail  yard. 
According  to  the  report  in  the  “Daily 
Southern  Cross,”  she  anchored  in  har¬ 
bour,  completing  the  passage  in  five 
days  22  hours. 

The  barque  Kate  holds  the  palm  for 
the  record  passage  from  Sydney  to  Auck¬ 
land  of  any  sailing  vessel  from  1850  to 
date.  The  Kate,  in  command  of  Captain 
Sherlock,  left  Sj’dney  on  August  27, 
1863,  having  embarked  80  volunteers 
under  the  command  of  Ensign  Coulter 
and  Dr.  Drake.  She  sailed  from  Sydney 
at  2.30  p.m.  on  the  date  mentioned,  and 
carried  a  westerly  with  clear  weather 
right  across,  the  wind  ranging  from 
N.W.  to  S.W.  The  Three  Kings  were 
sighted  at  9  a.m.  on  the  31st  after  an 
excellent  run  of  four  days  six  hours. 

The  barque  experienced  light  winds 
from  the  S.W.  and  fine  weather  down 
the  coast,  and  anchored  in  the  Waite- 
mata  early  on  the  morning  of  September 
3,  five  days  20  hours  from  Sydney.  Mr. 
Alder  Fisher,  who  was  an  A.B.  on  the 
Kate  under  Captain  Sherlock  in  1862, 
is  still  living  in  Grafton  Road, 
Auckland. 

THE  RECORD  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

None  of  these  passages  are,  however, 
the  record  from  Australia.  The  barque 
Adela,  Captain  Le  Brien,  sailed  from 
Newcastle  with  a  cargo  of  400  tons  coal 
at  4  p.m.  on  the  30tli  July,  1876,  and 
passed  the  Three  Kings  on  the  3rd  of 
August.  The  same  evening  she  was  off 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  exactly  four  days 
from  Newcastle.  She  anchored  at  Auck¬ 
land  on  the  following  day,  having  made 
the  run  in  five  days.  Captain  Le  Brien 
reported  strong  favourable  winds 
throughout  the  passage  to  Tiri  Tiri 
island. 

CAPTAIN  COOPER  SPRINGS  A 
SURPRISE. 

1  well  remember  on  one  occasion,  1 
believe  in  1867,  boarding  the  Alice  Cam¬ 
eron  during  a  black  nor’-easter  at  about 
9  p.m.  off  the  Queen  Street  wharf.  Cap¬ 
tain  Carter,  who  was  in  command,  said: 
“The  Kate  started  two  hours  after  us,” 
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and  rubbing  liis  hands  with  a  smile,  he 
added,  “you  will  not  see  Cooper  for  two 
or  three  days.  We  rounded  the  North 
Cape  just  as  the  N.E.  gale  started,  and 
we  did  not  sight  land  again  until  we  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  Barrier;  dirty  weather 
all  along  the  coast.”  To  my  surprise,  at 
about  11  p.m.,  Captain  Cooper,  of  the 
Kate,  made  his  appearance  at  the  office 
to  hand  in  his  report.  He  left  Sydney 
two  hours  after  the  Alice,  and  dropped 
anchor  about  two  hours  after  her  in 
Auckland  Harbour.  Two  years  later,  on 
December  6,  1869,  the  Kate  collided  with 
an  unknown  vessel  at  sea,  and  was  sunk. 

The  Auckland-built  barque  Novelty 
was  also  a  clipper,  and  made  consistent 
fast  passages  from  Sydney  to  Auckland. 
Her  best  run  was  six  days  16  hours,  anl 


Niccol,  who  was  for  many  years  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  New 
Zealand  Constitution  of  Freemasons,  and 
is  still  living  in  Auckland,  is  a  son  of  the 
builder  of  the  barque  Novelty. 

A  NOTED  LINE. 

Both  the  Kate  and  the  Alice  Cameron 
belonged  to  the  famous  Circular  Saw 
clippers  owned  by  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Macfarlane,  and  their  sailing  capa¬ 
bilities  were  about  equal,  although  the 
Alice  Cameron  during  the  years  the  two 
vessels  were  engaged  in  the  Auckland- 
Sydney  trade  had  a  better  record  than 
the  Kate.  The  Alice  Cameron  started 
her  career  in  this  run  in  1862,  when  only 
eight  years  from  the  builders’  hands.  On 
her  first  run  from  Sydney  to  Auckland, 
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on  two  other  occasions  she  made  the 
passage  in  between  seven  and  eight  days. 
The  beautiful  little  barque  was  launched 
from  Messrs.  Niccol  and  Sons’  yard, 
Mechanics’  Bay,  just  about  where  the 
railway  arch  leading  to  Parnell  now 
stands.  The  Novelty  made  one  fast 
voyage  to  London,  and  accomplished  the 
run  out  in  92  days  from  the  Lizard. 

The  name  of  Mr.  H.  Niccol,  the  builder 
of  the  barque  Novelty,  was  inseparably 
connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  shipping  industry  in  Auckland. 
He  turned  out  many  large  and  fast 
sailers  from  his  yards  in  Mechanics’ 
Bay.  Later  Mr.  Niccol  shifted  across  to 
the  North  Shore.  In  1866  he  erected  a 
patent  slip,  and  it  was  big  enough  to 
take  a  1000-ton  ship.  Mr.  Malcolm 


in  May  of  that  year,  she  made  the  passage 
in  a  little  over  seven  days.  The  “New 
Zealander”  of  June  7,  1862,  referring 
to  the  advent  of  this  little  clipper,  says: 
“The  Alice  Cameron  is  unquestionably 
the  very  finest  addition  that  has  been 
made  to  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of 
Auckland,  and  is  another  conspicuous 
example  of  the  good  taste  and  sound 
judgment  which  have  been  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  enterprising  firm  to 
which  she  belongs.  There  is  no  house 
which  has  done  so  much  -as  that  of 
Henderson  and  Macfarlane.  Mr.  Thomas 
Henderson,  a  son  of  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Henderson  and  Macfarlane,  was  for 
many  years  manager  of  the  Union  S.S. 
Company  at  Auckland.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1923. 
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ALICE  CAMERON  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Sea  history  is  studded  with  countless 
tales  of  heroism,  and  many  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  trying  to  save  others. 
On  the  other  hand  one  is  thankful  to 
say  the  list  of  despicable  actions  is  com¬ 
paratively  brief.  A  story  which  has 
fortunately  never  been  duplicated  in 
these  southern  seas  as  far  as  I 
remember  occurred  some  fifty  years  ago. 
It  happened  in  the  Tasman  Sea,  about 
100  miles  off  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 
The  boat  that  played  an  ignominious 
part  was  bound  from  Auckland  to  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  the  victim  was  a  barque  bound 
from  Newcastle  to  Auckland  with  coal. 
Sailing  along  at  midnight  one  dark  and 
hazy  night  in  the  month  of  October  the 
337-ton  barque  A.  H.  Badger,  doing 
about  six  knots,  was  suddenly  crashed 


was  no  telling  what  would  happen  to 
the  Badger.  They  even  saved  a  favourite 
Newfoundland  dog  that  had  been 
maimed  in  the  collision. 

RESCUED. 

For  a  long  time  the  unfortunate  people 
drifted  about,  but  eventually  to  their 
joy  they  saw  a  sail  to  the  eastward. 
Quickly  it  came  over  the  horizon,  and 
the  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Alice  Cam¬ 
eron,  one  of  the  Circular  Saw  Line, 
bound  from  Auckland  to  Sydney.  No 
time  was  lost  in  getting  the  shipwrecked 
people  on  board  the  newcomer.  It  was 
providential  that  the  Alice  Cameron 
came  along  just  when  she  did,  as  before 
the  day  closed  a  heavy  storm  come  up 
and  the  rescued  people  saw  the  Badger 
go  down.  Captain  Leddra’s  daughter, 
who  is  still  living  in  Sydney,  tells  the 
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into  by  a  steamer  which  never  even 
slacked  up  to  see  what  had  happened, 
and  continued  on,  going  west,  at  top 
speed. 

The  “Badger,”  as  she  was  generally 
called,  was  owned  and  sailed  by  Captain 
J.  L.  Leddra,  and  he  had  with  him  his 
wife  and  children,  who  were  making 
their  first  trip.  A  fearful  smack  on  the 
side  was  dealt  to  the  barque  by  tfie 
steamer,  rigging  and  bulwarks  being 
carried  away,  and  below  water  the 
barque’s  hull  was  badly  holed.  Luckily 
Mrs.  Leddra  and  the  children  were 
sleeping  on  the  starboard  Bide,  for 
nothing  could  have  saved  them  had  their 
cabin  been  on  the  port  side,  where  the 
damage  was  done.  Captain  Leddra  at 
once  ordered  out  all  the  boats  left,  and 
his  family  and  the  crew  put  off,  as  there 


story  of  her  tragic  first  trip  in  a  letter 
she  wrote  recently  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hen¬ 
derson,  of  Auckland,  son  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  of  Henderson  and  Macfarlane,  who 
owned  the  Circular  Saw  Line. 

AN  UGLY  STORY. 

Those  on  board  the  Badger  knew  what 
vessel  it  was  that  had  run  them  down, 
and  when  they  landed  from  the  Alice 
Cameron  at  Sydney  the  ugly  story  began 
to  get  about.  It  was  the  American 
steamer  Nevada  that  had  crashed  into 
them.  The  Nevada  belonged  to  the  Webb 
Line,  which  at  that  time  was  running 
the  mails  under  contract  with  the  New 
Zealand  Government  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  New  Zealand,  and  then  on  to 
Sydney.  She  was  a  big  side-wheel 
steamer  of  2400  tons,  her  ponderous 
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paddles  being  worked  by  huge  beam 
engines  that  worked  through  the  deck 
and  gave  her  a  very  strange  appearance. 
Not  a  word  had  been  said  by  the  Nevada 
people  when  they  .reached  Sydney,  so  the 
sensation  that  was  ‘caused  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Alice  Cameron  with  the  rescued 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  Badger  was 
all  the  more  profound. 

NEVADA  TO  BLAME. 

Those  on  the  Nevada  that  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  collision  had  to  remain 
behind  in  Sydney.  The  matter  was 
investigated  by  the  Vice-Aamiralty 
Court  in  Sydney,  and  the  judgment  con¬ 
demned  the  Nevada.  It  was  held  that 
even  though  the  Badger’s  lights  were 
not  faultless,  the  Nevada  did  not  keep 
a  proper  lookout;  in  fact,  the  judgment 


In  1870  the  Alice  Cameron  sailed  from 
Auckland  on  February  15  in  company 
with  the  brig  Emma  for  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  These  vessels  loaded  with  a 
full  cargo  of  whale  oil,  etc.,  from  the 
whalers  in  port,  and  sailed  for  New 
York.  The  Alice  took  a  few  passengers 
Later  the  Alice  Cameron  sailed  from 
Newcastle,  Captain  Carter  in  command, 
for  Manila  with  a  cargo  of  coal,  and 
was  never  heard  of  again.  Two  other 
vessels,  the  American  barques  Jewess 
and  Leiia  M.  Long,  left  at  the  same  time 
on  a  similar  voyage,  and  not  a  word  was 
heard  of  either  from  that  day  to  this. 

THE  BRIG  MOA. 

The  brig  Moa,  another  of  the  Circular 
Saw  Line,  also  put  up  some  fine  records. 


THE  TOPSAIL  SCHOONER  I-IUIA. 


of  the  Court  says  the  Nevada’s  people 
evidently  never  expected  to  meet  an¬ 
other  vessel  in  those  wide  waters.  The 
Court  expressed  regret  that  the  Nevada 
after  the  collision  did  not  stop  to  as¬ 
certain  what  danfage  had  been  done. 
The  skipper  was  somewhat  absolved  as 
he  was  not  on  deck  at  the  time,  although 
he  came  up  immediately  afterwards  and 
saw  the  Badger  astern.  The  Court 
adjudged  the  value  of  the  Badger  at 
£1600,  and  gave  judgment  against  the 
Nevada  for  that  sum,  the  steamer  also 
being  mulcted  in  costs.  One  thing  that 
would  strike  anyone  reading  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  the  reference  to  the  “high  rate 
of  speed”  of  the  mail  steamer.  She  was 
doing  ten  knots! 


She  ran  continuously  for  ten  years,  from 
1850  until  1860,  when  her  "place  was 
taken  by  the  barque  Kate.  As  far  back 
as  1852,  when  in  command  of  Captain 
Norris,  the  Moa  ran  from  Sydney  to 
Auckland  under  seven  days,  and  “but 
for  the  consideration  given  to  make  the 
ship  easy  for  the  safety  of  the  stock,” 
said  the  captain  on  this  occasion,  “I 
could  have  readily  accomplished  the 
passage  in  24  hours’  less  time.”  The 
Moa  had  on  board  300  prize  sheep  and 
12  horses,  and  only  two  were  lost  on 
the  passage.  The  Moa  also  made  several 
passages  under  eight  days  when  in 
charge  of  Captain  Bowden,  and  once — 
1859  with  Captain  H.  F.  Anderson  in 
command. 
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THE  BRIG  VISION. 

This  was  another  smart  sailer.  In 
1892  she  ran  from  Newcastle  to  Auckland 
in  7  days  3  hours,  and  in  1894,  under 
Captain  Nillson,  arrived  on  May  31st 
only  7i  days  from  Newcastle. 

THE  HUIA. 

The  most  remarkable  run  of  all  across 
the  Tasman  .Sea  was  that  made  by  the 
little  schooner  Huia.  She  was  built  by 
Mr.  James  Barber  at  Kaipara  to  the 
order  of  Mr.  (now  the  Hon.  Sir)  Edwin 
Mitchelson),  and  made  a  sensational 
passage  of  four  days  six  hours  from 
Sydney  to  Kaipara  Heads.  Captain 
George  McKenzie,  now  in  business,  with 
an  office  in  the  Ferry  Buildings,  Auck¬ 
land,  was  master  of  the  schooner  at  the 
time.  The  Huia  also  made  some  remark¬ 
able  runs  when  engaged  in  the  Lyttelton- 
Kaipara  trade. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jamieson,  writing  from 
Waihi,  has  supplied  me  with  some 
further  details  of  this  fast  sailing 
schooner.  He  says:  “I  was  engaged 


on  this  vessel  with  Captain  Mackenzie 
when  she  made  the  sensational  runs 
across  the  Tasman  Sea.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  run  of  44  days  from 
Sydney  to  the  Kaipara,  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  the  Huia  left  Newcastle  and  48 
hours  after  leaving  Knobbys  light  was 
510  miles  clear  of  land.  Then  followed 
a  thrash  to  windward  of  600  miles  in 
nine  days,  the  trip  being  accomplished 
in  eleven  days.  On  the  following  trip 
she  frequently  logged  from  14  to  16 
knots  from  Kaipara,  and  made,  another 
remarkable  run  to  Sydney.  When 
nearing  Sydney  Heads  we  almost  ran 
down  the  Newcastle  passenger  steamer, 
and  would  have  done  so  had  not  Captain 
G.  McKenzie  thrown  the  schooner  aback. 
It  was  a  close  shave,  as  only  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  separated  the  vessels.  The 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  p.s.  Sydney 
have  to  thank  Captain  McKenzie  for  his 
superb  handling  of  his  schooner  in  such  a 
tight  corner.  The  incident  happened 
about  9  p.m.,  when  the  Huia  was  reeling 
off  over  14  knots.” 


LIGHTHOUSE  AT  CAPE  MARIA  VAN  DIEMEN. 
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RECORDS  FROM 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sensational  Runs— 29  days  to  Auckland. 


Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  trans-Tasman 
run,  the  passage  from  San  Francisco  to 
Auckland,  and  also  to  Wellington,  has 
given  rise  to  many  statements  by  cor¬ 
respondents — statements  that  won’t 
stand  the  test  of  facts.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  masters  of  two  vessels 
arriving  at  Wellington  from  the  Califor¬ 
nian  port  have  claimed  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  by  doing  the  run  in  42 
days  and  44  days  respectively. 

The  Northern  Chief,  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Burns,  made  a  passage 
from  San  Francisco  to  Auckland  of 
43  days,  and  the  ship  Dunsyre  on 
one  occasion  made  the  run  in  38  days  to 
Wellington.  None  of  the  above,  how¬ 
ever,  can  he  called  record  passages. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been 
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generally  understood  that  the  fastest 
passage  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Waitemata  was  accomplished  in  1866  by 
the  Circular  Saw  liner  Alice  Cameron 
(Captain  A  earing)  when  she  anchored 
off  the  Queen  Street  wharf  on  March  9 
after  a  remarkable  run  of  32  days.  I 
was  at  that  time  a  reporter  on  the 
Auckland  Herald,”  and  recording  her 
arrival  on  March  10  wrote:  “Quite  con- 
trary  to  expectations  the  Alice  Cameron 
arrived  last  night  from  San  Francisco 
after  the  most  rapid  run  on  record,  the 
vessel  not  being  due  for  some  weeks.” 
The  Alice  Cameron  on  this  trip  brought 


down  American  newspapers  containing 
seven  days  later  European  news  than 
that  which  had  come  by  the  regular  mail 
channels,  Suez  and  Australia. 

A  small  schooner  of  90  tons,  the  Neva, 
of  the  Circular  Saw  Line,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  made  the  run  from  San  Francisco 
to  Auckland  in  43  days.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  remarkable  passage  for  a  small 
vessel  of  90  tons.  Subsequently  she  was 
purchased  by  Captain  Young,  who  made 
several  successful  voyages  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  a  corres¬ 
pondent,  writing  to  ^  the  “Star”  from 
Wellington,  stated:  “The  controversy  in 
Auckland  regarding  the  fastest  trans¬ 
pacific  voyage  under  sail  arising  out  of 
the  Northern  Chief’s  splendid  passage 
has  aroused  some  interest  among  ship¬ 
ping  men  here.  The  honour  of  making 
the  fastest  passage  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  of  the  vessels  recently  mentioned, 
including  the  Alice  Cameron,  Northern 
Chief,  and  Neva.  I  searched  the  old  files 
of  the  'Southern  Cross’  in  Parliamentary 
Library  recently,  and  came  across  a  ship¬ 
ping  report  which  was  so  remarkable 
that  I  copied  it  as  an  historical  item. 
The  paragraph  recorded  the  arrival  at 
Auckland  on  December  28,  1850,  of  the 
barque  Novelty,  after  a  phenomenally 
fast  run  of  29  days  from  San  Francisco.” 

The  Novelty,  a  small  barque  of  about 
300  tons,  was  owned  in  Liverpool,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  Novelty 
built  in  Auckland.  She  arrived  in 
ballast.  Captain  John  Harrison  was 
master.  Turning  up  the  “Southern 
Cross”  I  find  that  the  Novelty 
left  San  Francisco  on  November  28,  and 
arrived  at  Auckland  on  December  28.  The 
passage  made  by  this  ship,  therefore, 
stands  as  the  record  passage  of  any  sail¬ 
ing  ship  at  the  time  these  notes  are 
penned.  The  Novelty  was  wrecked  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year.  She  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  June  6  for  Sydney,  and 
on  July  6  struck  on  a  reef  at  Clarence 
Island  during  thick  weather.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  (16)  and  crew  were  all  saved. 
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THE  CITY  OF  AUCKLAND. 


Built  for  New  Zealand  Trade — Popular  Craft  and  Skipper — Ship  Afire  in  Auckland 
Harbour— Miraculous  Escape  from  Icebergs — A  Great  Race  to  London — 

Wrecked  on  Otaki  Beach. 


The  most  popular  commander  up  till 
1872  was  Captain  William  Ashby,  who 
made  more  voyages  from  London  to 
Auckland  than  any  other  skipper. 
Captain  Ashby  claimed  to  have 
carried  more  passengers  to  and  from 
New  Zealand  than  any  other  com¬ 
mander.  None  of  the  passages,  either 
out  Or  Home,  could  be  called  records.  He 
considered  his  passengers,  and  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  them  comfortable. 
At  the  same  time  he  never  exceeded  the 
100  days  from  London  in  the  City  of 
Auckland,  the  average  being  92.  When 
Captain  Ashby  retired  from  the  sea  in 
1872  he  was  appointed  the  first  Marine 
Superintendent  in  London  for  the  newly- 
formed  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
and  most  of  the  New  Zealanders 
returning  to  Auckland  hooked  through 
his  agency.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  who  generally  travelled  with  him, 
he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  J.  N. 
Crombie,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
photographers  in  Queen  Street,  Auck¬ 
land,  during  the  sixties. 

Captain  Ashby’s  first  trip  was  in  1858 
in  the  barque  Mary  Ann.  Among  the 
passengers  on  this  occasion  was  Mr. 
Robert  Froude,  who  in  1862  married 
Miss  White,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
White,  who  arrived  at  Auckland  with 
his  wife  and  family  by  the  ship  West¬ 
minster  in  1842.  During  1922  the 
happy  couple  celebrated  their  diamond 
jubilee  at  Howick.  The  following  year, 
in  March,  1923,  at  the  ripe  age  of  85, 
Mr.  Froude  passed  away.  Mrs.  Froude 
is  now  in  her  84th  year,  and  is  still 
residing  at  Howick.  Mr.  Henry  White 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Froude,  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  Pardington’s  old  mill 
in  Karangahape  Road;  also  the  old  mill 
in  Little  Queen  Street  and  the  stone 
foundations  of  Pitt  Street  Methodist 
Church.  The  Mary  Ann  sailed 
from  Auckland  the  same  year  for 
London,  taking  Home  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  58th  Regiment.  Captain 
Ashby  in  the  following  year  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  from  London  on  August  5, 
1859.  The  ship  had  a  trying  experience 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  where  she  encoun¬ 
tered  numerous  huge  icebergs,  several 
from  500ft  to  800ft  high  and  two  miles 
long.  When  passing  through  the  ice  on 


the  19th  July  something  struck  the  ship 
a  smart  blow  under  the  main  chains  on 
the  starboard  side.  On  the  following 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  the 
copper  was  dented.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  ship  had  struck  some  wreckage, 
as  on  the  previous  day  the  Mary  Ann 
passed  a  very  large  spar  like  a  ship’s 
lower  mast,  with  top  and  rigging.  On 
July  20th  the  ship  passed  more  wreckage 
from  a  ship  of  about  800  tons.  In  1860 
this  vessel,  after  discharging  at  Auck¬ 
land,  made  a  trip  round  to  the  Kaipara, 


CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  ASHBY. 

One  of  the  most  popular  skippers  that 
ever  traded  between  London  and  Auckland 
in  the  days  of  sail.  Aucklanders  thought 
the  world  of  him  and  his  beautifully-kept 
ships — first  the  Mary  Ann.  then  the  Maori, 
Siam,  and  lastly,  the  City  of  Auckland — 
and  his  arrival  in  port  was  always  the 
scene  of  a  mild  ovation,  and  columns  of 
ntee  things  in  the  newspapers. 

being  the  first  large  ship  to  cross 
the  Kaipara  Bar,  and  loaded  up 
with  kauri  spars  for  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Alfred  Jowitt,  who  was  in  Auck¬ 
land  at  the  time,  states :  “The  spars 
were  all  choice  specimens  of  kauri,  some 
being  of  great  length,  approaching  100ft. 
The  one  noticeable  thing  about  the  Mary 
Ann  was  that  she  was  ‘in  chains.’  She 
had  two  heavy  cable  chains  wrapped  all 
around  her  about  the  fore  and  mizzen 
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shrouds  respectively,  “boused  taut”  and 
wedged  up  tight.  They  were  certainly 
not  ornamental,  but  were  calculated  to 
hold  the  ship  and  her  freight  together 
should  rough  weather  be  met.  The  Mary 
Ann  was  no  clipper,  and  the  drag  of 
these  chains  in  the  water  would  natu¬ 
rally  reduce  her  speed.” 

Captain  Ashby’s  next  vessel  was 
the  Maori,  and  later  he  took  command 
of  the  ship  Siam.  Mention  of  this 
ship  recalls  stirring  times,  as  in  1866, 
when  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn, 
she  was  chartered  while  in  Auckland  to 
take  some  of  the  14th  Regiment  across 
to  Hobart  Town. 

Captain  Ashby  left  the  Siam  to  super¬ 
intend  the  building  of  the  ship  City  of 
Auckland,  which  was  specially  built  for 


on  the  passenger  list,  our  present  Pre¬ 
mier  being  then  a  young  man  direct 
from  the  North  of  Ireland. 

SCUTTLED  TO  SAVE  HER. 

On  January  24  of  the  following  year, 
at  between  two  and  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  when  the  City  of  Auckland  was 
practically  a  full  ship,  a  fire  broke  out 
as  she  lay  alongside  the  old  Queen 
Street  wharf.  Valiant  efforts  were  made 
to  suppress  the  outbreak,  but  it  was 
soon  seen  to  be  hopeless,  and  the  ship 
was  taken  out  into  the  stream  and 
scuttled.  Two  days  later  she  was  raised 
and  brought  alongside  of  Firth’s  wharf, 
Quay  Street,  where  the  Northern 
Roller  Mills  now  stand,  and  she  sank 
considerably  in  the  mud. 


THE  CITY  OF  AUCKLAND. 


the  London-Auckland  trade.  She  was 
a  composite  vessel,  having  iron  framing, 
sheathed  with  5^  inch  teak,  copper  fas¬ 
tened  throughout.  She  was  specially 
finely  fitted  up.  On  a  scroll  at  the  break 
of  the  poop  were  carved  the  lines  by 
Campbell : 

“Her  path  is  o’er  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep.” 

I  he  City’  arrived  in  Auckland  on  her 
maiden  voyage  on  January  29,  1870,  and 
the  reception  given  her  and  her  popular 
commander  was  typical  of  the  way  Auck¬ 
land  received  her  favourite  skipper. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
shipg  arrival  in  Auckland  on  December 
11,  1870  (her  second  trip),  was  the 
appearance  of  the  name  W.  F.  Massey 


When  the  fire  broke  out  there  was  a 
£20,000  cargo  under  hatches,  and  forty 
passengers  had  engaged  berths.  It  was 
believed  that  the  trouble  was  started 
among  the  flax — a  material  which  has 
been.  blamed  several  times  since  for 
causing  the  same  sort  of  mysterious 
blaze. 

Captain  Ashby  retained  command  of 
the  “City”  until  1872,  and  up  till  then 
she  made  four  successful  voyages  to 
Auckland  in  two  years  two  months  and 
twenty-one  days.  On  her  last  round  trip 
she  did  the  return  voyage  to  Auckland 
in  seven  months  14  days,  having  sailed  in 
that  time  no  less  than  30,212  miles. 
Her  runs  from  London  to  Auckland 
while  Captain  Ashby  was  in  command 
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were  respectively  98  days,  86  days,  96 
days,  and  95  days. 

The  “City”  on  her  first  voyage  oat 
to  Auckland  showed  a  good  turn  of 
speed  and  logged  on  several  occasions  as 
much  as  298  miles  and  301  miles  for  the 
twenty-four  hours.  The  latter  figure 
works  out  at  a  little  over  124  knots. 

Stewart  and  Simpson  of  London  were 
the  owners  of  the  ship,  Captain  Ashby 
having  a  £5000  interest  in  her. 

“STAR”  PIGEONS  GO  TO  SEA. 

■Most  of  the  early  Aucklanders  that 
went  home  for  pleasure  and  those  that 
had  business  in  the  Old  Country  used 
to  try  and  fit  in  their  arrangements  so 
as  to  sail  with  Captain  Ashby.  This  was 
an  additional  reason  why  the  Auckland 
people  of  fifty  years  ago  used  to  take 
such  a  personal  interest  in  this  fine  sea¬ 
man  and  his  ships.  Not  content  with 
giving  the  “City”  a  wonderful  send-off 
Auckland  wanted  to  know  how  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  finding  their  sea-legs,  and 
just  half  a  century  back  the  “Star” 
anticipated  wireless  by  sending  some  of 
its  famous  carrier  pigeons  out  to  sea 
with  the  popular  skipper.  On  December 
",  1872,  for  instance,  there  is  a  message 
dated  from  the  Citv  of  Auckland  “63 
miles  eastward  of  Tauranga.”  A  second 
message  was  sent  when  the  vessel  was 
nearing  the  East  Cape.  Four  birds  were 
given  to  Captain  Ashby,  and  two  never 
returned  to  the  “'Star”  lofts,  but  a 
couple  of  years  later  Captain  Kennedy, 
of  the  Tawera  schooner,  brought  word 
of  a  pigeon  in  a  kainga  at  the  East 
Cape.  The  Maoris  had  made  a  pet  of 
the  bird,  but  an  offer  of  £1  induced  them 
to  relinquish  their  claims  in  the  found¬ 
ling,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  miss¬ 
ing  quartet.  The  Maoris  had  kept  the 
message  which  was  tied  round  the  bird’s 
leg  when  it  came  ashore  at  East  Cape, 
and  it  proved  to  be  from  Captain  Ashby, 
260  miles  out,  wishing  Auckland  farewell 
and  telling  of  the  sufferings  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  from  mal  de  mer  during  heavy 
weather. 

Captain  Ashby  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Kalis  as  commander  of  the 
“City.”  Captain  Ralls  made  five  success¬ 
ful  voyages  to  New  Zealand  in  her,  and 
on  the  sixth  he  was  wrecked  on  Otaki 
Beach,  the  “City”  becoming  a  total  loss, 
as  I  shall  explain  later  on. 


THE  SHIP  AMONG  THE  ICE. 


A  6500-MILE  RACE. 


A  thrilling  tale  of  a  voyage  made  by 
the  City  of  Auckland  from  Auckland 
to  London  in  1877  is  told  by 


Captain  Albert  Duder,  who  for  a  long 
while  was  Harbourmaster  in  Auckland, 
and  is  now  enjoying  well-earned  leisure 
over  at  Devonport.  None  of  the  stories 
that  I  have  heard  about  the  “City”  are 
so  absorbingly  interesting  as  that  told 
by  Captain  imder,  who  at  the  time  the 
voyage  in  question  was  made,  was  a 
young  man  before  the  mast,  just  begin¬ 
ning  his  career.  Captain  Ralls  was  in 
command,  and  Captain  Duder  has  the 
li\  eliest  admiration  for  his  old  skipper. 
Captain  Ralls  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
British  seaman,”  writes  Captain  Duder, 
“perfect  in  seamanship  and  in  the  art  of 
commanding  a  sailing  ship.  Well  it  was 
that  he  was  all  that,  and  more,  or  our 
voyage  would  not  have  ended  a3 
auspiciously  as  it  did.” 

“The  City,”  loaded  with  wool,  kauri 
gum,  etc.,  was  a  full  ship  and  in  good 
ocean-going  trim,  when  she  left  Auckland 
in  the  beginning  of  February,  1877.  The 
first  three  weeks  passed  pleasantly  away. 
One  afternoon  at  two  o’clock,  when 
about  1200  miles  west-north-west  of 
Cape  Horn  the  ship  ran  into  a  fairly 
thick  fog,  and  at  2.45  the  look-out  man  re¬ 
ported  ice  right  ahead — a  small  berg 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  “Luff,  luff!” 
was  the  order  yelled  to  the  helmsman, 
and  then  came  “All  hands  on  deck!” 
Answering  her  helm  immediately  the 
little  ship  came  up  into  the  win'd  and 
cleared  the  weather  end  of  the  berg,  but 
still  was  well  into  the  small  or  broken 
ice  which  clattered  along  the  side.  The 
watch  below  turned  out  in  good  style 
and  were  at  once  ordered  to  take  in  royals 
and  all  light  staysails,  outer  jib  and 
crossjack,  while  the  watch  on  deck  was 
hard  at  it,  trimming  yards.  And  the 
stewards,  cooks,  and  the  few  men  pas¬ 
sengers,  under  the  chief  steward  were 
put  on  to  provision  and  water  the  boats. 

Then,  “Ice  on  the  lee  bow!”  reported 
the  lookout,  and  what  seemed  like  a 
mountain  of  it  rose  up  right  alongside, 
the  crevices  being  filled  with  frozen 
snow — a  beautiful,  but  awful  sight. 

“Hard  down  the  helm:”  and  like  a 
yacht  the  ship  went  round  on  the  other 
tack.  Every  man,  stripped  to  singlet 
and  trousers,  was  working  for  dear  life. 
The  captain  stood  by  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  the  chief  officer  with  the  look-out 
man  on  the  fo’c’sle-head,  and  every  man 
keen  at  his  post. 

Once  more  ice  was  reported,  this  time 
on  the  weather  bow.  “Hard  up  the 
helm!”  was  the  order  this  time,  and 
then  “Square  the  yards!”  and  the  ship 
paying  off  ran  away  from  a  small  berg 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  with  broken 
and  small  ice  all  around. 
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There  was  a  few  minutes  breathing 
space,  and  then  ice  was  reported  on  port 
and  starboard  bows,  but  fortunately  it 
was  not  so  close  as  to  prevent  the  ship 
getting  through.  And  thus  the  ship 
went  on;  now  ice  ahead,  then  to  port 
and  then  to  starboard,  and  always  the 
yacht-like  craft  obeyed  every  order  as 
though  she  were  alive.  Captain  Ralls, 
quick  in  decision,  rapped  out  his  orders 
promptly,  always  right;  and  every  man 
of  the  crew  was  quick  to  Jump  at  the 
word  of  command,  every  ounce  of 
strength  and  seamanship  being  thrown 
into  the  work. 

At  about  5.30  p.m.  the  fog  lightened 
and  soon  the  ship  ran  out  of  it  into 
clear  sky  with  no  ice  in  sight.  The 
large  cluster  of  bergs  and  broken  ice, 
together  with  the  warmer  water,  had 
caused  the  fog  through  which  the  ship 
had  been  passing,  and  once  beyond  their 
influence  the  atmosphere  grew  clear.  As 
Captain  Duder  says,  “There  must  have 
been  three  little  birds  sitting  aloft  on 
our  trucks  that  afternoon,  looking  after 
‘the  City’  and  the  lives  of  her  crew.” 

“Make  all  sail!”  was  soon  the  order, 
and  after  that  came  “grog-oh,”  every 
man  polishing  off  his  half-tumbler  of 
good  old  Jamaica  rum.  Then  there  was  a 
word  of  praise  and  thanks  from  the  cap¬ 
tain  to  all  hands  for  the  way  they  had 
worked,  followed  by  “Tea-oh”  for  all 
but  the  officer  of  the  watch,  and  a  couple 
of  A.B.’s  to  keep  the  wheel  and  look-out. 

Other  ships  on  the  run  to  Cape  Horn 
that  summer  saw  more  ice  than  the 
City  of  Auckland  did,  and  two- — a  Loch 
line  vessel  loaded  with  wheat  from  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  one  of  Patrick  Henderson’s 
ships  from  Timaru — were  never  heard  of 
again,  having,  it  was  assumed,  collided 
with  ice  and  foundered.  Had  it  been 
night  time  when  the  City  of  Auckland 
got  among  the  ice  she  would  no  doubt 
have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  “missing.” 

After  that  battle  with  the  bergs  the 
City  of  Auckland  had  an  average  autumn 
passage  to  the  Horn,  off  which  she  came 
across  the  ship  Timaru  (Captain  Taylor) 
28  days  out  from  Dunedin.  The  signal 
flags  were  soon  speaking  and  before  they 
parted  they  arranged  a  6500  miles  race 
to  /London — a  notion  that  was  right  into 
Captain  Taylor’s  hands,  as  his  ship  had 
a  great  reputation  and  he  was  a  noted 
hard-driver.  Next  night  at  about  half 
past  nine  the  City  was  due  to  pass,  on 
the  weather  bow,  a  small  cluster  of 
rocky  islets  about  fifty  miles  south-east 
of  Staten  Island,  and  the  look-out  man 
was  told  to  keep  a  good  look-out  to 
windward. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  cook  and  one  of 


the  passengers  were  having  a  smoke 
and  a  yarn  in  the  lee  waist,  and  the  pas¬ 
senger  remarked  that  there  was  land 
right  ahead.  “No,”  said  the  cook, 
“that’s  a  cloud,”  and  went  on  with  his 
yarn.  But  on  looking  again  they  both 
agreed  it  was  land  and  just  on  the  lee 
bow,  and  the  cook  ran  aft  calling  the 
attention  of  the  mate,  who  at  once 
ordered  the  helmsman  to  luff  and 
shouted  for  a  hand  to  jump  aloft  and 
report.  Captain  Duder  was  handy  to 
the  forerigging  and  was  soon  on  the 
lower  topsail  yard.  Plain  enough  be¬ 
low  was  a  long  line  of  breakers  on  a  reef 
running  out  to  windward  of  the  group 
The  yards  were  braced  sharp  up,  and  the 
smart  little  ship  sailing  a  couple  of 
points  more  into  the  wind  cleared  the 
end  of  the  reef  and  breakers  by  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards!  The 
ship  had  been  carried  in  towards  the 
mainland  by  an  unknown  ocean  current 
and  she  was  eight  or  nine  miles  off  her 
course  from  noon  that  day, 

When  the  ship  had  passed  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands  and  left  behind  the  worst 
of  the  stormy  latitudes,  orders  were 
given  to  bend  extra  sails— -main  middle 
staysail,  mizzen  topgallant  staysail,  a 
second  flying  jib  (over  the  lower  flying 
jib),  the  jib-topsail,  and  a  “Jimmy 
Green,”  or  “bull-driver,”  as  it  was  some¬ 
times  called- — a  square  sail  fitted  and 
to  set  under  the  jib-boom  and 
bowsprit.  One  seldom  passed  a  ship  with 
a  “Jimmy  Green”  set,  says  Captain 
Duder,  but  it  was  quite  a  helpful  sail 
in  moderate  weather,  and  as  we  intended 
to  give  the  Timaru  a  run  for  it,  we 
wanted  all  the  sail  we  could  set.  Day 
and  night  it  was.  a  case  of  trim  yards 
and  set  sail,  swig  and  set  still  better, 
and  crack  on  until  the  ship  was  lee-rail 
under. 

A  GLORIOUS  NIGHT. 

With  the  exception  of  a  pampero  (so 
called  from  the  pampas  of  Argentine, 
over  which  it  blows)  that  compelled  the 
ship  to  heave-to  for  24  hours  when  off 
the  River  Plate,  she  met  with  moderate 
and  favourable  weather  that  carried  her 
into  the  south-east  trade  winds,  which, 
however,  were  light,  and  not  so  steady 
as  they  usually  are  in  those  latitudes. 
“On  the  northern  edge  of  the  trade 
wind,  writes  Captain  Duder,  describing 
a  wonderful  experience  the  ship  had,  “we 
passed  through  a  belt  of  the  ocean  about 
50  miles  wide  that  was  like  molten 
silver.  Every  star  in  the  sky  was  shin¬ 
ing  bright  and  clear,  the  sea  was  denselv 
full  of  every  kind  of  tropical  sea 
animalculae,  which  caused  the  water  to 
sparkle  like  myriads  of  brilliants.  The 
scene  was  wonderful  and  beautiful,  but 
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withal  so  weird  that  it  created  a  mo3t 
uncanny  feeling.  Even  our  steel-nerved 
captain  felt  the  influence,  and  he  ordered 
all  light  sails  to  be  taken  and  furled. 

While  I  and  two  other  seamen  were 
out  stowing  the  jib-topsail  and  two 
flying  jibs  we  saw,  greatly  to  our  aston¬ 
ishment,  three  pretty  little  heads  bobbing 
up  and  down  in  the  silver  sea  under  the 
jib-boom.  One  grizzled  old  Tnatlow’  (a 
sailor's  name  for  an  old  salt,  from  the 
French  ‘matelot’)  declared  they  were 
mermaids,  and  he  recalled  how  on  a 
similar  night  near  the  same  region,  he 
had  many  years  before  seen  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  After  all  the  light  sails 
had  been  stowed  and  the  watch,  with 
their  pipes  lit,  had  made  themselves 
comfortable  on  deck,  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  wonderful  and  beautiful 
night  with  the  added  marvel  of  the 
three  mermaids  (so-called)  under  the 
bow.  Opinions  varied  of  course.  The 
younger  hands  were  very  sceptical,  but 
the  old  ones  had  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  heads  we  had  seen  were  the 
real  thing. 

“Seamen  following  their  trade  all 
over  the  world,  in  every  latitude,  in 
gale  and  calm,  in  varied  climes,  see 
many  beautiful  and  magnificent  sights, 
but  that  entrancing  night  of  forty-five 
years  ago  was  easily  the  most  rare,  the 
most  beautiful  and  awe-inspiring  I  have 
ever  experienced,  or  ever  hope  to  ex¬ 
perience.” 

When  the  ship  picked  up  the  north¬ 
east  trade  wind  she  found  it  very 
strong,  at  times  amounting  to  a  moder¬ 
ate  or  a  fresh  gale,  which  lasted  to  the 
30th  north  latitude.  All  plain  sail  was 
set  and  hung  on  to,  a  number  of  them 
being  blown  away,  but  always  replaced 
by  others,  night  or  day.  At  times  the 
ship  drove  bows  under,  and  one  after¬ 
noon  one  heavy  sea  rolled  so  high  that 
the  belly  of  the  maintopmast  staysail 
was  torn  right  out  of  the  sail,  and  the 
decks  were  swept  clean  of  everything 
movable  from  fo’c’sle  head  to  poop. 
Light,  variable  and  squally  weather  was 
experienced  in  the  run  from  the  trades 
to  the  mouth  of  the  English  Chanel,  a 
converging  point  for  hundreds  of  ships 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  one'  of 
great  interest  to  the  homeward  bound 
seamen  as  old  friends  among  the  craft 
would  be  recognised  and  furnisn 
material  for  much  talk  about  other 
crews  and  other  voyages  full  of  stirring 
incidents. 

After  passing  the  Western  Islands 
the  ship  got  favourable  fresh  winds  for 
some  days  which  carried  her  up  to 
sight  the  Lizard  Light.  That  night  the 
wind  came  down  Channel  from  the  east- 
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ward  and  freshened  to  a  very  hard  gale. 
During  this  time  about  twenty-live 
large  ships  and  barques  with  smaller 
craft  had  got  bunched,  all  hove-to,  and 
down  to  a  few  of  the  smallest  and  the 
strongest  sails.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  the  wind  eased,  and  the 
order  came  on  the  City  of  Auckland  to 
reef  and  set  the  upper  topsails. 

When  the  men  were  up  on  the  yard 
they  saw  another  ship  about  five  miles 
oti  doing  exactly  the  same  as  the  City 
of  Auckland.  Apparently  none  of  the 
other  skippers  thought  it  prudent  to 
make  sail  at  that  state  of  the  weather, 
and  these  two  ships  soon  forged  away 
from  the  rest  of  them.  Twenty-four 
hours  later  the  City  of  Auckland  was  in 
Torbay  on  the  port  tack,  the  wind 
north-east,  and  the  ship  laying  well  up 
the  Channel;  everybody  elated,  home¬ 
ward  bound,  Old  England  right  along¬ 
side,  and  London  (and  pay-day)  close 
ahead  of  them. 

A  DEAD  HEAT. 

"  At  about  four  p.m.  that  afternoon 
a  large  ship  under  full  sail  came  stand¬ 
ing  into  the  bay  on  the  starboard 
tack,”  continues  Captain  Duder.  “We 
also  were  under  full  sail,  slipping  along 
close-hauled  and  doing  about  ten  knots. 
Ino  other  vessels  of  any  considerable 
size  were  in  sight.  All  eyes  were  turned 
on  the  stranger.  She  was  a  perfect 
picture,  with  her  painted  ports,  every 
sail  setting  faultlessly,  and  the  ship 
beautifully  sailed.  One  of  our  A.B.’s 
declared  it  was  our  friend  and  rival  the 
limaru,  but  the  idea  was  hailed  witti 
derision.  ‘The  Timaru  is  in  London, 
and  paid  off  by  this  time,’  said  the  mate. 

“The  ships  were  drawing  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  being  on  tire  port  tack 
had  to  give  way  to  the  other  vessel. 
But  our  skipper  was  not  giving  way  if 
he  could  help  it,  although  he  did  not 
intend  to  take  any  unseamanlike  risks, 
so  ‘Stand  by  the  spanker  and  after 
braces!’  came  the  order.  Then  soon, 
‘Hard  up  the  helm!’  followed  by  ‘Brail 
the  spanker  in!’  ‘Square  the  crossjack!’ 
‘After  yards!’  The  City  of  Auckland 
fell  away  before  the  wind,  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  to  leeward  of  the  Timaru! 
‘Steady  the  helm!’  ‘Set  the  spanker!’ 
‘Brace  up  the  after  yards!’  came  the 
orders,  and  so  we  regained  our  course 
and  stood  up  Channel. 

“So  it  was  the  Timaru  after  all!  Up 
to  that  moment  our  long  6500-mile  race 
was  a  dead  heat.  We  had  taken  61 
days  from  the  Horn,  and  here  in  the 
Channel  we  were  within  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  one  another. 

“Next  morning  the  ships  lay  be¬ 
calmed  off  Portland  Bill,  about  a 
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thousand  feet  apart.  Soon  the  smoke 
of  two  tugs  appeared,  and  they  came 
straight  for  us,  the  larger  one  picking 
the  bigger  vessel  (and  the  most  money;, 
and  the  other  coming  to  us.  Two  days 
later  both  vessels  hauled  in  to  the 
South  West  Indian  Dock,  in  London,  the 
jibboom  of  The  Citly  over  the  poop  of 
the  Timaru.  Thus  ended  our  race 
from  the  Horn,  and  the  honours  were 
certainly  with  our  vessel,  she  being 
much  the  smaller  of  the  two. 

“A  comparison  of  the  courses  steered 
and  the  positions  on  the  chart  showed 
that  the  two  ships  were  only  just  out  of 
sight  of  each  other  on  three  occasions, 
and  practically  the  same  weather  was 
experienced.  We  also  found  that  they 
were  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  apart  during  the  whole  of  the 
race. 

“The  City’s  voyage  from  Auckland 
occupied  ninety-five  days,  the  Timaru’s 
from  Dunedin  was  eighty-nine,  and  she 
not  only  had  the  shorter  distance,  but 
she  also  had  a  more  favourable  run  of 
winds.” 


CAST  AWAY. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  CITY. 


The  “City”  had  not  a  very  long  life, 
as  she  became  a  total  wreck  in  1878.  In 
command  of  Captain  Ralls  she  sailed 
from  London  for  Napier  and  Auckland 
with  240  emigrants  on  board  and  a 
cargo  of  railway  iron,  300  tons  of  which 
was  for  Napier  and  the  balance  for 
Auckland.  There  was  great  excitement 
in  Auckland  and  Napier  on  October  23 
when  the  “Auckland  Star”  published  a 
message  from  Wellington  telling  that 
the  City  of  Auckland  had  gone  ashore  on 
the  Otaki  Beach  the  night  before, 
and  as  communication  was  not  so 
rapid  then  as  it  is  now,  the  fate 
of  the  ship  and  her  large  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  was  not  known  immediately. 
The  ship  went  ashore  at  half  past  nine 
at  night,  and  one  can  imagine  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  emigrants.  Immedi¬ 
ately  'she  struck  the  hatches  were  bat¬ 
tened  down  by  order  of  Captain  Ralls, 
who  was  then  in  command,  and  it  was 
decided  to  keep  the  emigrants  below 
•until  some  measures  could  be  adopted  for 
their  safety.  The  poor  people,  however, 
became  so  excited  and  were  in  such  a 
state  of  terror  that  they  at  last  burst 
the  hatches  open  and  rushed  on  deck. 

Captain  Ralls  at  once  placed  a  guard 
over  the  boats,  and  took  steps  to  restore 
order  among  the  frightened  people.  It 
was  eight  o’clock  the  following  morning 
before  a  boat  could  be  launched,  and  the 


Captain  then  sent  a  crew  ashore  to  get 
assistance.  The  Otaki  settlers  lost  no 
time  in  going  off  to  the  help  of  the 
people  on  the  stranded  ship. 

THREATENED  TO  SHOOT. 

When  the  first  boat  went  alongside  the 
ship  there  was  a  rush  among  the  emi¬ 
grants  to  get  aboard.  Captain  Ralls 
had  to  stand  at  the  gangway  with  a 
loaded  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  his 
threat  that  he  would  shoot  the  first  man 
that  disobeyed  orders  was  not  an  idle 
one.  Captain  Ralls  was  very  well 
known  and  popular  in  Auckland,  and 
his  splendid  behaviour  after  the  ship* 
went  ashore  was  just  what  one  would 
expect  from  such  a  fine  sailor.  Fortun¬ 
ately  the  stranded  vessel  gave  a  fair 
amount  of  shelter  for  the  landing  of  the 
passengers,  and  eventually  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  aboard  was  safely  put 
ashore,  the  women  and  children  getting 
ashore  without  even  wetting  their  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ship’s 
doctor  (Dr.  Andrews)  and  his  wife,  who 
were  taken  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simcox, 
all  the  passengers  were  accommodated 
in  the  large  Maori  college  that  was  built 
by  Archdeacon  S.  Williams.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Simcox,  now 
residing  at  Otaki,  for  the  main  details 
of  the  wreck.  Mrs.  Simcox,  before  going 
to  Otaki  with  her  late  husband  and 
family  in  the  year  1878,  lived  and  were 
much  respected  residents  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  At  Otaki  'Mr.  Simcox  kept  a 
diary,  and  it  is  from  this  very  interest¬ 
ing  document  that  Mrs.  Simcox  quotes. 
Mrs.  Simcox  tells  of  the  excitement  the 
wreck  caused  at  Otaki.  Three  special 
constables  were  sworn  in  from  the  Otaki 
residents  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  unexpected  accession  to  Otaki’s  small 
population  and  to  supervise  the  providor- 
ing,  plenty  of  good  beef  and  potatoes 
being  furnished  by  the  settlers. 

The  Maoris  were  very  numerous  in 
Otaki  and  the  surrounding  district  forty- 
four  years  ago,  and  they  played  an 
important  part  in  helping  the  strangers, 
not  only  providing  plenty  of  potatoes, 
but  cooking  them  as  well.  Some  of  the 
young  fellows  who  had  been  saved  from 
the  wreck  did  not  seem  too  anxious  to 
help  in  the  work  that  was  going  on; 
they  did  not  offer  to  help  when  the  huge 
piles  of  potatoes  were  being  peeled,  for 
instance,  so  one  of  the  bluff,  good-hearted 
Otaki  people  said,  “If  they  won’t  help 
they  can  have  them  in  their  skins.” 

When  news  of  the  wreck  reached  Wel¬ 
lington  the  Government  steamer  Hine- 
moa,  Captain  John  Fairchild,  was  sent 
up  to  Waikanae,  the  most  convenient 
spot  for  taking  the  passengers  off  and  to 
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that  locality  the  shipwrecked  people 
were  conveyed  in  bullock  drays  and  any¬ 
thing  that  ran  on  wheels — and  they  were 
not  plentiful  in  those  days.  The  Hinemoa 
took  the  immigrants  direct  to  Napier,  to 
which  port  they  were  all  hound. 

A  few  of  the  crew  were  left  to  dis¬ 
mantle  the  wreck,  and  most  of  the  gear 
was  salvaged.  Of  course  there  were 
dozens  of  things,  such  as  cabin  furniture 
that  would  not  pay  to  take  away  and 
these  things  were  gathered  by  the  Otaki 
people  as  souvenirs.  When  the  ship  was 
launched  from  the  builders’  yards  in  1869 
a  finely  carved  teak  scroll  bearing  Camp¬ 
bell’s  lines,  -‘Her  path  is  o’er  the  moun¬ 
tain  wave,  her  home  is  on  the  deep” 


CAPTAIN  RALLS. 


for  presentation  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F. 
Massey  on  his  birthday.  Mr.  Massey,  it 
will  be  remembered,  came  0ut  from 'Ire¬ 
land  to  Auckland  in  the  ship  on  her  first 
voyage. 

After  the  disaster,  Captain  Fairchild, 
of  the  Government  steamer  Hinemoa 
strongly  urged  that  a  light  should  be’ 
placed  on  Kapiti  Island,  and  in  doing  so 
said  that  a  dozen  vessels  a  year  mistook 
Kapiti  for  Stephen’s  Island  in  the  Cook 

raits.  “It  is  reckoned,”  he  observed, 
t: 011  *he  Hyderabad,  the  Felixstowe, 
and  the  City  of  Auckland,  all  lost  in  the 
neighbourhood  within  the  last  three 
months,  there  has  been  over  £110  000 
insurance.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Ralls,  0f  Ellerslie, 
fie  related  to  Captain  Ralls,  Mr  Ralls 

Tiiew  0f  the  CaPtain-  During 
iOA,  Mr.  Ralls  visited  the  old  gentleman 

at  his  home  at  Sandford,  on  the  Thames 
near  Oxford.  The  captain,  who  was  a 
gieat  favourite  with  his  passengers  and 
those  he  met  ashore,  has  named  his 
beautiful  home  “Auckland.”  He  is  able 
to  get  about  and  enjoy  himself  though 
he  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  During 
the  years  over  which  his  live  trips  to 
New  Zealand  stretched  there  were  forty 
births  on  board.  On  three  occasions 
Mrs.  Ralls  accompanied  her  husband,  and 
three  of  their  children  were  born  on 
board.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
doctors  on  board,  so  the  worthy  captain 
officiated  at  all  these  ceremonies  on 
board  his  ship.  One  of  his  “babies,”  as 
it  pleases  him  to  call  them,  is  Miss  Hills 
daughter  of  Mr.  A.  Hills,  of  Manurewa! 
As  evidence  of  the  way  Captain  Ralls 
was  loved  and  respected,  the  inside  of 
his  Sandford  home  is  full  of  curios  and 
mementos  presented  to  him  and  his  wife. 
Other  relatives  of  Captain  Ralls,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Ralls,  are  residing  at 
Takapuna,  Auckland. 

The  following  gives  the  record  of  pas¬ 
sages  made  from  London  by  the  Citv  of 
Auckland:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


decorated  the  break  of  the  poop,  and  was 
much  admired.  This  relic  is  now  hanging 
up  in  the  hall  at  Mrs.  Simcox’s  home,  and 
she  also  has  the  ship’s  poop  bell,  which 
is  used  to  announce  dinner.  The  fo’c’s’le 
bell  is  hung  in  the  Kiosk  at  Otaki  Beach. 
Part  of  one  of  the  masts  of  the  City 
of  Auckland  may  be  seen  on  the  Otaki 
Beach  when  travelling  from  Auckland 
to  Wellington  on  the  express  train. 

It  i«  interesting  to  recall  that  some 
of  the  residents  recently  got  a  piece  of 
timber  that  once  formed  part  of  the  old 
ship,  and  out  of  it  made  a  walking-stick 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days 

Oct. 

22,  ’69 

Jan. 

28,  ’70 

Ashby 

97 

Sept. 

14 

Dec. 

11,  ’70 

Ashby 

86 

From  Channel  81 

Sept. 

10 

Dec. 

20,  71 

Ashby 

96 

May 

31 

Sep. 

CO 

to 

Ashby 

95 

June 

5 

Sep. 

14,  ’73 

Ralls 

99 

May 

19 

Sep. 

2,  ’74 

Ralls 

105 

June 

15 

Sep. 

29,  ’75 

Ralls 

104 

Aug. 

6 

Nov. 

11,  76 

Ralls 

96 

July 

8 

Oct. 

10,  ’77 

Ralls 

90 

During  the  voyage  in  1872  Mrs.  R. 
Milne  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 
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SHAW,  SAVILL  AND  ALBION  COMPANY. 

A  Famous  Colonial  Fleet— Tonnage  totals  over  200,000. 


One  of  the  romances  of  the  colonial 
shipping  trade  is  the  rise  of  that  power¬ 
ful  company  the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion 
which  now  sends  to  New  Zealand  some 
of  the  finest  steamers  afloat,  and  there 
are  many  people  in  New  Zealand  to-day 
that  remember  when  the  whole  fleet  did 
not  amount  in  tonnage  to  anything  like 
one  single  steamer  of  the  splendid  pas¬ 
senger  fleet  the  company  now  employs 
in  the  trade.  The  company  has  con¬ 
sistently  kept  up  its  connection  with 
New  Zealand,  and  its  history  is  speci¬ 
ally  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the 
company  pioneered  in  the  industry  that 
practically  made  the  Dominion — the 
frozen  meat  industry.  It  was  this 
company  that  fitted  up  the  first  sailing 
vessel — away  hack  in  1882 — with  re¬ 
frigerating  machinery  and  successfully 
inaugurated  the  industry  that  has  since 
grown  to  such  vast  dimensions.  This 
first  cargo  was  carried  for  the  N.Z.  and 
Australian  Land  Co.,  which  started  the 
industry  in  New  Zealand  as  far  as  the 
shore  part  of  it  was  concerned. 

Up  to  about  1858  most  of  the  sailing 
ships  that  were  dispatched  from  the 
Old  Country  to  New  Zealand  were  run 
by  Willis  Gann  and  Co.,  the  Black  Ball 
Line,  the  White  Star  Co.,  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  firms.  In  the  office  of  Willis  Gann 
and  Co.  there  was  a  young  shipping 
clerk  named  Saville — the  “e”  has  since 
been  dropped — who  must  have  had  grit 
or  wonderful  foresight,  for  he  threw  up 
his  billet  and  decided  to  go  into  the 
shipping  business  in  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  it  is  believed  was  also 
a  former  employee  of  Willis  Gann  and 
Co.  The  firm  was  known  as  the  Shaw, 
Saville  Company,  and  in  1859  set  about 
chartering  vessels  for  the  New  Zealand 
trade. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  of  the 
ships  that  flew  the  house  flag  of  the 
new  firm  were  anything  but  clippers, 
in  fact  more  than  one  early  New  Zea¬ 
lander  would  remember  them  as  “old 
tubs.”  Many  of  them  were  out  of 
date,  had  very  poor  accommodation  and 
were  painfully  slow.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  has  more  than  made  amends  for 
its  early  shortcomings.  Some  of  the 
first  charterings  of  the  firm  were  the 
Wyndham,  Ocean  Home,  Vicuna,  Albert 
William,  General,  Bombay,  Helenslee, 
Edwin  Fox,  Bebington,  and  Mallard. 


Immigrant  Trade. 

In  the  year  1863  Messrs.  Shaw,  Savill 
secured  the  contract  for  carrying  emi¬ 
grants  to  Otago,  the  fares  being  £12 
from  Glasgow  and  £13  10/  from  Lon¬ 
don.  Thousands  of  heads  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  families  came  out  in  the  old  ships, 
and  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
among  those  splendid  Scots  families 
that  now  people  Otago  there  are  very 
few  that  do  not  trace  back  to  a  Shaw, 
Savill  passage. 

The  year  1883  was  an  important  one 
in  the  history  of  the  firm,  for  in  that 
year  it  amalgamated  with  the  old- 
established  Clyde  Shipping  House, 
Patrick  Henderson’s  Albion  Shipping 
Company,  which  brought  in  a  list  of 
leally  fine  ships,  and  in  the  interim  the 
Shaw,  Savill  people  had  built  several 
first-class  ships  up-to-date  in  every  way, 
such  as  the  Westland  and  the  Crusader, 
two  noted  passage-makers,  so  that  the 
new  combination  had  a  very  fine  fleet 
indeed. 

When  steam  ousted  sail  the  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Company,  as  the  new 
firm  was  called,  was  prominent  in  the 
change-over,  and  gradually  replaced 
its  fine  fleet  of  sailers  with  steamers. 
One  of  the  first  was  the  chartered 
steamer,  Triumph,  which  arrived  in 
Auckland  on  November  26,  1883,  and 
was  afterwards  wrecked  on  Tiritiri  when 
leaving  port.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  she  was  got  off,  and  towed  to 
Auckland,  and  repaired  in  the  old  Grav¬ 
ing  Dock  which  was  too  small  for  her 
so  that  a  special  caisson  had  to  be 
built,  and  even  then  a  good  deal  of  the 
vessel’s  stern  was  protruding  from  the 
dock. 

Fine  Craft. 

After  the  Triumph  the  company  had 
the  Doric,  Ionic  and  Coptic,  Victory,  and 
Bombay,  the  two  latter  being  chartered 
steamers,  and  built  the  Tainui,  Arawa, 
Gothic,  Mamari,  Matatua,  Bangatira, 
Maori,  Pakeha,  Aotea,  Tokomaru,  and 
other  steamers.  To-day  the  Company 
has  a  magnificent  fleet  of  seventeen  well- 
found  modern  steamers  ranging  from 
the  12,068  tonner  Mahana,  while  the 
smallest  in  the  fleet  is  a  7000  tonner 
which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
whole  tonnage  with  which  this  famous 
line  originally  started.  These  seven¬ 
teen  steamers  have  an  aggregate  ton- 
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nage  of  163,311  to  which  must  be  added 
the  four  White  Star  boats  that  are 
run  under  the  Company’s  house  flag  in 
these  waters,  and  these  bring  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  fleet  up  to  212,172.  The 
passenger  steamers  of  the  Company  are 
to-day  the  Arawa,  Athenic,  Corinthic, 
Ionic,  and  Tainui,  and  the  cargo  steam- 
eis  the  Mahia,  Tairoa,  Karamea,  Kia 
Oia,  Kumara,  Mahana,  Maimoa,  Mamari, 
Matakana,  Matatua,  Otira,  Pakeha! 
Raranga,  Waimana,  Waiwera,  and  Zea- 
landic. 

^  The  New  Zealand  head  office  of  the 
l  ompany  is  in  Wellington  where  Mr. 
James  Findlay  is  stationed  as  Austral¬ 


asian  representative  with  Mr.  E.  V. 
Levan,  assistant  manager,  and  Captain 
rri  ^  Chudley>  Marine  Superintendent, 
the  Marine  Superintendents  are:  South 
Island,  Captain  A.  J.  Charman,  and 
Auckland  District,  Captain  R.  S.  Lewis. 
In  addition  the  Company  is  represented 
at  the  various  ports  bv  very  efficient 
agents. 

Starting  with  the  famous  Westland,  I 
now  propose  to  give  something  about  the 
vessels  owned  by  or  chartered  by  the 
Shaw  Savill  Company  and  by  the  Patrick 
Henderson  s  Company,  that  were  engaged 
in  the  New  Zealand  trade. 


THE  WESTLAND. 


Holds  Record  from  London  to  Dunedin. 


None  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion 
c  ompany’s  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  has 
a  better  record  than  the  West- 
land,  a  full-rigged  ship  of  1116 
tons,  which  for  some  years  attracted 
world-wide  attention  among  ship¬ 
masters  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 
Built  by  Duncan,  she  was  one  of  the 
last  ships  ordered  for  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company. 

In  1888,  in  command  of  Captain 
Scotland,  the  Westland  reached  Dun¬ 
edin  in  72  days,  or  66  days  land 
to  land.  The  “Otago  Daily  Times”  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  ship’s  arrival,  said:  “Her 
advent  was  unexpected,  the  vessel  not 
being  due  for  at  least  another  week. 
Captain  Scotland  was  heartily  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  having  made  the  shortest 
passage  of  any  sailing  vessel.  The 
Westland  left  London  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  April  13,  and  carried  mode¬ 
rate  S.W.  winds  down  Channel,  tak¬ 
ing  her  final  departure  from  Ushant 
on  April  18.  With  moderate  westerly 
winds  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  she 
passed  the  Canary  Islands  on  the  24th; 
on  the  26th  she  took  the  first  of  the 
N.E.  trades,  which  were  fairly  good. 
They  gave  out  on  May  4,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  variable  winds  for  two  days, 
when  she  picked  up  the  S.E.  trades  and 
crossed  the  Equator  on  May  7,  only  18 
days  from  Ushant.  The  S.E.  trades 
carried  the  ship  down  to  20  deg.  S.  long., 
31  deg  W.  on  May  14,  when  they  were 
succeeded  by  N.  and  N.W.  winds.  The 
meridian  of  Greenwich  was  crossed  on 
May  24.  Still  keeping  fresh  N.W.  winds, 
she  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
four  days  later  in  latitude  45  deg.  S., 
thence  across  the  Southern  Ocean  she 


had  N.W.  and  N.  winds,  accompanied 
with  heavy  seas.  She  passed  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Leeuwin  in  57  deg.  S.; 
then  followed  a  succession  of  variable 
winds  until  reaching  the  island  of  Tas¬ 
mania  on  June  20.  Light  easterly  winds 
followed  for  two  days,  when  N.W. 
and  W.  winds  carried  the  ship  to  the 
Snares,  which  were  passed  on  June  24. 
Still  keeping  similar  winds,  she  passed 
the  Nuggets  on  June  25—19  hours  from 
the  Snares.  Light  winds  followed  until 
off  Cape  Saunders,  when  the  ship  took  a 
fresh  breeze,  which  brought  her  to  port 
on  the  morning  of  June  25.  Her  East¬ 
ing  was  run  down  or  a  parallel  of 
latitude  50  deg.  S.  No  ice  was  seen. 

ANOTHER  RAPID  PASSAGE. 

The  following  year  (1889)  the  West- 
land,  still  in  command  of  Captain  Scot¬ 
land,  made  another  remarkable  run  to 
Port  Chalmers  of  77  days  anchor  to 
anchor,  or  72  from  thg  day  she  landed 
the  Channel  pilot.  Captain  Scotland 
stated  this  passage  would  have  been 
shortened  but  for  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  five  days  she  had  to  contend  with 
thick,  dirty  weather,  owing  to  which  no 
observations  could  be  taken,  and  she 
came  on  by  dead  reckoning,  making 
Cape  Saunders  her  first  landfall.  “On 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Port  Chalm¬ 
ers,”  says  the  “Otago  Daily  Times,” 
“Captain  Scotland  was  not  only  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  splendid  run,  but  for 
the  record  voyage  from  New  Zealand 
(including  detentions),  and  back  to 
Port  Chalmers,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months  and  twenty-three  days,  she 
having  left  Lyttelton  with  a  full  cargo 
of  wheat  on  August  14,  1888,  called  at 
Falmouth  for  orders  on  Novemher  a 
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ana  alter  lying  there  for  six  days,  was 
ordered  on  to  London.  Having  discharged 
her  cargo,  she  took  on  board  600  tons 
of  cement,  which  was  landed  at  Glasgow, 
and  then  loaded  1800  tons  of  general 
cargo.’’ 

THE  RUN  OUT. 

On  this  occasion  the  Westland 
left  Glasgow  on  December  21, 
and  the  Tail  of  the  Bank  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd.  Owing  to  adverse 
winds  she  beat  about  between  the  Clyde 
and  Wexford  for  five  days,  the  pilot  leav¬ 
ing  on  the  27th  December.  Strong 
westerly  gales  were  encountered  until  the 
29th,  when  the  wind  hauled  to  N.W.  and 
W.  On  January  6tli  she  took  the  N.E. 
Trades,  which  continued  fresh,  but  gave 
out  on  the  12th.  Thence  light  variable 
winds  followed  until  crossing  the  Equa¬ 
tor  on  January  14th.  The  S.E.  Trades 


A  RECORD  ROUND  VOYAGE. 

In  1894  the  Westland,  in  command  of 
Captain  Kelly,  made  the  passage  from 
Start  Point  to  the  Solanders  in  85  days. 
Her  best  day’s  run  was  342  miles,  and  she 
made  several  runs  of  330  and  340  miles 
a  day.  After  discharging  she  proceeded 
from  Dunedin  to  the  Bluff,  where  she 
waited  for  six  months  for  wool.  Then 
without  dry  docking  she  made  the  voyage 
to  London  in  72  days,  covering  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Bluff  to  Cape  Horn  in  16 
days  8  hours.  When  she  was  39  days  out 
she  crossed  the  Equator  in  the  Atlantic 
and  reported  at  the  Lizard  Lighthouse, 
in  the  English  Channel,  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixty-eighth  day.  Her  biggest 
day’s  run  was  326  miles.  For  nine  days 
the  Westland  was  becalmed  in  the 
Tropics  after  crossing  the  Equator. 


THE  SPEEDY  WESTLAND. 


were  met  with  on  January  16  in  lati¬ 
tude  2  deg.  S.,  and  these  proven  good  un¬ 
til  reaching  lat.  20  deg.  S.,  when  light 
easterly  winds  followed  until  down  to  34 
deg.  S.  On  January  30,  after  a  few  days 
of  variable  winds,  she  took  the  first  of 
the  westerlies  crossing  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  on  February  6th  in  latitude 
44  deg.  S.  She  then  had  fresh  N.W.  to 
S.W.  winds,  and  rounded  the  Cape  four 
days  later.  Still  keeping  fresh  westerly 
winds,  the  vessel  averaged  240  miles  a 
day  until  reaching  longitude  70  deg.  E., 
when  she  met  an  easterly  breeze  for  three 
days.  The  wind  again  hauled  to  the 
west,  and  the  meridian  of  Cape  Leeuwin 
was  crossed  on  February  27th  and  Tas¬ 
mania  on  March  3rd,  in  latitude  50  deg. 
S.  From  this  date  not  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  was  seen  until  Cape  Saunders  was 
sighted  at  7.30  a.m.  on  March  9th. 


BEAT  THEM  ALL. 

On  this  particular  voyage,  which  was 
in  the  wool  season,  the  Westland 
was  the  last  of  the  fleet  of  20  sail¬ 
ing  ships  to  leave  New  Zealand;  yet  she 
arrived  Home  22  days  before  any  of  the 
others.  She  cleared  the  Bluff  one  hour 
after  the  Wairoa,  a  full-rigged  ship,  and 
had  discharged  and  was  loaded  again  at 
London  before  the  Wairoa  put  in  an 
appearance.  In  fact,  this  latter  vessel, 
which  made  the  voyage  in  the  respectable 
time  of  91  days,  was  only  just  arriving 
as  the  Westland  was  being  towed  out  of 
the  dock. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Westland  at 
Wellington  in  1881  she  was  placed  in 
quarantine  owing  to  the  presence  of 
smallpox.  During  the  voyage,  on  6tli 
October,  a  squall  struck  the  ship,  carry- 
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mg  away  several  yards  and  throwing 
two  sailors  who  were  making  fast  the 
yard  royal  into  the  sea.  Both  were 
drowned.  On  the  18th  of  the  same 
month  an  apprentice  fell  from  aloft  into 
ie  sea.  A  boat  was  lowered,  but  he  was 
not  seen  again. 

The  voyage  of  the  Westland  to  Wel¬ 
lington  in  1895  was  remarkable  for  the 
tempestuous  weather  encountered  at  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape.  A  terrific  hurri¬ 
cane  from  the  north-west  was  met  with. 

lie  ship  was  hove -to  for  16  hours,  dur- 
mg  which  time  the  main  lower  topsail 
burst  and  the  foretopmast  staysail  was 
split  into  ribbons.  Mountainous  seas 
swept  over  the  forepart  of  the  vessel 
carrying  away  the  whisker,  the  flying 
jib,  the  boom,  and  the  forecastle  rail, 
starting  the  forecastle  deck,  and  doing 
other  damage.  The  ship  was  squared 
and  the  foresail  set,  but  again  fearful 
seas  broke  aboard,  sweeping  the  deck 
f i  oni  stem  to  stern,  carrying  away  two 
of  the  forward  boats  and  everything 
moi  able  on  deck.  The  heavy  seas 
staited  bolts,  split  skids,  and  smashed 
the  forecastle  doors  and  ladders.  The 
compass  stands  and  binnacle  were  also 
injured. 

In  the  passage  made  in  1893  Captain 
Kelly  reported  that  the  long  voyage  of 
119  days  was  due  to  a  series  of  gales  at 
the  outset,  during  which  sails  were  blown 
away  and  all  deck  fittings  damaged.  The 
sbip  put  back  to  Lamlash  Bay  for  re¬ 
pairs,  and  was  detained  there  16  days. 
Very  heavy  gales  were  also  met  with  in 
the  Southern  Ocean. 

On  September  8tli,  1900,  when  the 
Y\  estland  was  bound  for  Wellington, 
Captain  Kelly  died  at  sea,  and  the  ship 
was  brought  on  by  the  chief  officer,  Mr. 
Samuel.  Captain  Kelly  had  been  seven 
years  in  the  Westland  and  25  years  in 
the  service  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  Company. 

In  1885,  when  bound  to  Dunedin,  in 
command  of  Captain  McWilliams,  the 
Westland  ran  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  Shag  Point  in  16  days. 

The  Westland  is  also  credited  with 
having  on  another  occasion  made  the 
passage  from  Wellington  to  London  in 
71  days. 

Captain  White,  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Nearing  and  Co.,  now  carrying  on 
business  in  Auckland,  who  was  for  12 
years  at  sea  in  sailing  vessels,  was  second 
officer  and  first  mate  on  the  Westland 
during  many  of  her  fast  runs;  and 


Captain  Fox,  also  a  partner  with  Captain 
\\  lute  in  the  same  firm,  was  apprenticed 
on  the  Westland,  and  later  rose  to  be 
second  and  chief  officer  of  the  ship. 
Captain  White  states  that  the  Westland, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Kelly’ 
ran  from  Wellington  to  Astoria,  Oregon, 
in  44  days,  thence  with  a  cargo,  of  salmon 
to  Liverpool  in  79  days  round  Cape  Horn. 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

— 

Oct.  31, ’81 

Moffatt 

87 

June  li 

Sep,  17,  ’95 

Kelly 

96 

June  11 

Sep.  24,  ’96 

Kelly 

105 

Nov.  6, 

’98 

Feb.  1,  ’99 

Kelly 

86 

Aug-.  17 

Nov.  29,  ’00 

Samuel 

103 

TO  NELSON. 

Nov.  6 

Feb.  16, ’05 

Samuel 

102 

Sep.  6 

Dec.  19, ’05 

James 

104 

Aug-.  4 

Nov.  11, ’06 

James 

99 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

NOV.  27, 

’79 

Feb.  23,  ’80 

Wood 

88 

Dec.  25, 

’90 

Mar.  22,  ’91 

Metters 

86 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS;. 

Jan.  30 

Apr.  21,  ’79 

Wood 

80 

Dec.  23, 

’80 

Mar.  25,  ’81 

Moffatt 

92 

Nov.  2, 

’81 

Feb.  7,  ’82 

I^offatl 

96 

Oct.  14, 

’82 

Jan.  1,  ’83 

Moffatt 

79 

Land  to  land 

74 

Aug.  3  0 

Nov.  23,  ’84 

McWilliams 

84 

Land  to  land 

78 

Sep.  4 

Dec.  8,  ’85 

McWilliams 

94 

June  5 

Sep.  11,  ’86 

McWilliams 

96 

July  l 

Sep.  22,  ’87 

Scotland 

83 

Land  to  land 

79 

Apr.  13 

June  25,  ’88 

Scotland 

72 

Land  to  land 

66 

Dec.  21, 

’88 

Mar.  9,  ’89 

Scotland 

77 

Land  to  land 

72 

Feb.  25 

May  19,  ’90 

Metters 

83 

Oct.  30, 

’91 

Jan.  25,  ’92 

Metters 

85 

Jan.  27 

May  27,  ’93 

Kelly  119 

Apr.  9 

July  8,  ’94 

Kelly 

90 

- 

Land  to  land 

85 

Oct.  4, 


TO  BLUFF. 


’99 


Jan.  4,  ’900 


Kelly 


82 
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WHITE  WINGS. 


STORIES  OF  THE  AUCKLAND. 


A  Smart  Shaw-Savill  Ship— Some  Good  Sailing— Rough  Passage  to  Auckland— 
Battered  by  Gales— Strenuous  Sailorising. 


A  noted  ship  of  the  Shaw-Savill  and 
Albion  Fleet  was  the  Auckland,  which, 
however,  must  not  he  confused  with  the 
ship  City  of  Auckland.  There  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  living  in  Auckland  Mr.  H.  N. 
Burgess,  who  was  an  apprentice  on  the 
Auckland,  and  afterwards  was  an  officer 
with  the  company.  At  my  request  he 
has  written  a  very  interesting  account 
of  some  of  the  voyages  -of  the  Auckland, 
and  particularly  of  one  memorable  tem¬ 
pestuous  .passage  she  made  from  London 
to  Auckland,  arriving  at  the  latter  port 
on  September  15,  1889. 

The  Auckland  was  one  of  the  fastest 
and  smartest  ships  afloat  of  her  day, 
writes  Mr.  Burgess.  She  was  built 
at  Robert  Duncan’s  yard  in  ’74;  was  still 
classed  100  A1  at  Lloyd’s  till  wrecked 
a  few  years  ago.  She  was  built 
and  equipped  with  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing  procurable,  and  on  lines  of  perfect 
symmetry  a  “thing  of  beauty  and  joy”  to 
the  heart  of  any  sailorman.  During  the 
time  I  was  ir.  her  (with  one  exception) 
we  were  never  passed  by  any  sailing 
vessel  afloat,  and  by  only  one  or  two 
steamers.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
showed  everything  we  came  across,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  most  noted  “cracks” 
of  the  day,  that  we  could  easily  outsail 
them  on  any  point  of  sailing,  or  with 
any  strength  of  wind.  The  Auckland 
made  some  of  the  fastest  24-hour  runs 
and  weekly  runs  on  record,  but  never 
had  the.  “luck”  in  winds  to  make  any 
record  passages.  The  time  we  were 
passed  was  during  my  first  voyage.  The 
ship  was  a  “home”  that  trip;  old  Cap¬ 
tain  Mordue  was  in  command  of  her;  he 
was  one  of  those  fine  old  English  “gentle¬ 
men  of  the  sea,”  and  he  thought  more 
of  the  comfort  of  his  passengers  and 
crew  than  making  passages.  'Still  we 
made  a  very  fair  passage  of  76  days  to 
Melbourne. 

THE  DREADED  CAPE  HORN. 

Homeward  bound,  we  made  a  fair 
run  to  the  Horn,  and  the  day  (a 
Sunday)  we  were  off  that  dreaded  spot 
we  nearly  took  a  trip  to  “Davy  Jones.” 
We  had  been  shortening  sail  in  a  very 
light  three  or  four  knot  breeze  all  the 
morning,  the  hands  growling  (naturally, 
as  Sunday  was  always  a  day  of  absolute 
rest  and  feasting  in  that  ship).  How¬ 


ever  the  “Old  Man”  had  been  too  long 
at  sea  not  to  be  able  to  read  the 
weather;  it  was  a  clear  sky,  no  clouds, 
but  a  sort  of  white  haze  all  over.  At 
six  bells  in  the  forenoon  watch  all  hands 
were  called  to  take  in  the  topsails  and 
courses  (the  cro’jack  was  stowed),  the 
mainsail  clewed  up,  and  the  foresail  (a 
brand  new  heavy  wire-roped  sail  bent 
leaving  Melbourne)  was  still  set,  ateo 
the  mizzen  lower  topsail,  fore  and  main 
upper  topsails,  and  foretopmast  stay¬ 
sail.  At  about  seven  bells  we  were  all 
about  the  decks  just  starting  to  get 
down  the  fore  and  main  upper  topsails, 
when,  without  any  warning,  a  “white 
squall”  (clear  atmosphere,  no  rain  or 
cloud)  hit  us  like  a  blast  from  a  gun. 

PERILOUS  PLIGHT. 

Over  she  went,  and  still  over,  wind 
right  abeam,  put  up  the  helm  to  ease  her 
away,  but  sbe  was  too  “flat”  to  answer 
it;  tried  to  “luff,”  but  with  that  good 
foresail  and  staysail  holding  her  head 
off,  she  would  not  come  up  either,  but 
just  laid  down  and  “kicked.”  The  second 
mate  let  go  the  lee  main  lower  topsail 
sheet  (chain  about  |in,  and  there  would 
have  been  at  least  80ft.  to  100ft.  of  it). 
In  a  second  or  so  this  had  unrove  itself 
right  out  of  the  sheave  at  the  yardarm, 
and  was  whipping  round  the  deck  smash¬ 
ing  everything  it  hit  till  the  sail  went 
to  pieces.  This  eased  her  a  little,  but  a 
second  blast  came  down,  and  the  grain 
cargo  being  loose  in  part  below,  must 
have  shifted  a  bit.  She  was  absolutely 
on  her  beam  ends,  and  the  only  thing 
we  could  do  was  to  try  and  crawl  over 
the  weather  side  as  she  “went  over,” 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  thunderous 
report  and  away  went  the  foresail, 
only  just  in  the  nick  of  time;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  the  ship  and  all  hands  were 
saved  by  an  “O.S.,”  who,  by  the  way,  was 
a  very  sleepy  sort  of  chap  and  everlast¬ 
ingly  in  his  bunk  when  he  should  have 
been  on  deck.  I  don’t  think  he  broke 
his  rule  on  this  occasion,  but 
the  lurch  evidently  threw  him  out 
of  his  “pew”  into  the  water  (his 
berth  was  at  the  fore-end  of  house)  right 
opposite  the  foresheet  and  he  did  the 
right  thing  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
and  put  his  sheath  knife  through  the 
fore  sheet  (new  6in  manila  rope)  before 
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he  came  to  the  surface.  The  sail  went  to 
tow  absolutely,  m  a  few  seconds,  and 
the  old  packet  once  more  “came  up  to 
breathe.”  She  gradually  righted  enough 
to  feel  the  helm  a  bit,  but  as  we  brought 
her  up  to  the  wind  it  hauled  aft,  keep¬ 
ing  sails  full  and  not  giving  us  a  chance 
to  right  ourselves.  However,  after  a  bit 
we  got  control  of  her,  and  before  very 
ong  had  her  head  before  it  with  nothing 
but  the  fore  lower  topsail,  most  of 
the  other  rags  having  gone  “aloft.” 
But  the  clearing  up!  No  one  could 
imagine  that  such  a  tangle  could  happen 
in  such  a  short  space  of  time.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  the  “running  gear”  seemed  to 
be  adrift,  hopelessly  tangled  up  over 
the  side,  through  the  ports,  out  of  the 
scuppers,  and  all  mixed  up  outside.  We 
iad  to  cut  quite  half  of  it  away,  but  we 
got  things  fairly  snug  before  dark,  and 


When  we  got  down  to  the  “doldrums” 
we  picked  up  the  Aristides,  reckoned  the 
crack”  ship  of  the  Aberdeen  White  Star 
fleet.  We  kept  company  with  her  for 
nearly  a  fortnight;  generally  picked  her 
up  ahead  and  always  beat  her  on  every 
point  of  sailing,  and  with  every  weight 
of  wind,  when  the  wind  held  good  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Eventually  we  lost  the 
inn  of  her,  but  about  two  days  later 
picked  up  the  S.E.  Trades  strong  and 
squally,  well  south  of  the  Line  one  after¬ 
noon,  and  before  dusk  we  sighted  a 
sail  dead  ahead.  At  one  bell  in°the  first 
Match  (11.45)  we  were  abreast  of  her. 
Y\  e  hove  the  log  as  usual  at  that  time, 
and  although  marked  up  to  14  knots  it 
ran  out  well  before  the  sand.  The  “old 
girl,”  we  reckoned,  was  doing  little  short 
of  16  “on  a  bowline.” 

We  struck  eight  bells  (midnight)  as 


THE  AUCKLAND  UNDER  FULL  SAIL. 


in  a  few  days  had  her  back  in  her  old 
trim  except  for  a  “list  to  starboard,” 
which  made  her  very  “tender”  always 
on  the  port  tack.  From  this  we  had  a 
good  run  home. 

“THE  YACHT  OF  THE  FLEET.” 

But  the  next  voyage  we  saw- 
some  real  sailing  and  learned  what 
sort  of  a  ship  we  had  under  us.  Oui 
fine  old  skipper  retired  from  the  sea,  and 
Captain  James  was  given  command.  He 
was  told  at  the  office  that  they  had 
given  him  the  “Yacht”  of  the  fleet,  and 
expected  him  to  break  ail  records  with 
her.  He  certainly  did  his  best,  but  never 
had  the  luck  in  “winds”  to  make  a 
real  record.  He  was  as  fine  a  sailorman 
as  ever  commanded  a  ship. 


we  passed  her,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  windward.  All  hands,  and  passen¬ 
gers  too,  on  both  ships  were  on  deck 
(although  a  lovely  squall  necessitating 
the  lowering  of  our  “kites”  came  down 
just  as  we  passed  her)  cheering  and 
burning  blue  lights  and  “company 
candles,”  and  we  yelled  out  that  we 
would  report  them  all  well  when  we 
got  to  Melbourne.  It  was  a  sight  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  we  must  have  been 
doing  two  or  three  knots  faster  than 
she  was.  She  was  just  in  sight  astern 
at  daybreak  from  the  masthead.  When 
we  got  up  to  Melbourne  we  found  our 
rival  in  the  berth  ahead  of  us.  She 
beat  us  by  about  four  days  in  the  whole 
passage;  proving  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  fastest  ship  that  makes  the 
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smartest  passage.  That  passage  we 
got  in  over  the  “Rip”  with  a  fairly  low 
tide.  The  wind  being  ahead,  and  no 
tug  in  sight,  we  decided  to  beat  her 
up.  It  takes  doing  in  a  “square-rigger,” 
and  the  ship  that  does  it  is  no  slouch. 
We  had  about  an  8-knot  breeze,  and  I 
can  tell  you  it  was  exciting  sometimes. 
Some  of  our  “boards”  were  so  short  we 
had  not  time  to  haul  taut  the  weather 
braces  or  coil  down  before  she  had  to 
go  round  again.  But  our  “Old  Man” 
could  handle  a  ship  and  we  never  missed 
stays  once. 

A  STORMY  VOYAGE. 

The  next  voyage  we  sailed  for  Auck¬ 
land  from  Sharpness  with  a  cargo  of 
salt.  The  Auckland  was  well  trimmed 
and  when  we  got  out  in  the  salt  water 
we  had  the  whole  disc  of  the  Plimsol 
mark  showing,  and  about  4  inches  below 
it,  making  a  good  10  inches  of  freeboard 
to  the  good.  Very  different  to  the  sight 
we  appeared  when  alongside  Firth’s  new 
wharf  at  Auckland,  when  the  old  rusty 
hull  looked  like  a  submarine  with  Plim¬ 
sol  mark  out  of  signt  below  water. 
We  had  sunk  almost  2ft  below  the 
lovely  water-line  we  had  left  home 
with. 

As  we  began  to  run  our  easting  down 
the  weather  came  on  worse,  and  the 
ship  getting  deeper  every  day  got  wet¬ 
ter  and  wetter,  the  water  getting  in  to 
the  cargo  through  a  broken  skylight. 
The  deeper  she  got,  the  faster  she 
seemed  to  sail.  We  had  a  marvellous 
fortnight’s  run,  doing  over  300  miles 
a  day  for  about  eight  days  out 
of  that  fortnight.  If  we  had  had 
as  good  winds  during  the  first  part  of 
the  passage  as  we  had  afterwards  we 
must  have  broken  all  records.  We  had 
a  continuous  N.W.  to  S.W.  gale  for  six 
or  eight  weeks  with  hardly  a  “let  up” 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  a  hurricane  or 
so  by  way  of  a  “diversion.”  We  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  dry  bunk, 
or  dry  clothes  for  nearly  two  months, 
and  often  were  without  any  hot  meals. 

One  night  and  morning  I  think  none 
of  us  can  ever  forget.  We  were  running 
very  heavy  with  a  breeze  on  port  quarter, 
black  as  pitch,  the  glass  very  low  and 
jumping  about  like  a  cat  on  hot  bricks. 
Plenty  of  little  “blue  devils”  (“will  o’ 
the  wisp”)  were  running  up  and  down 
the  “lifts  and  stays”  and  the  wind  was 
very  “fluky.”  Every  now  and  again  an 
enormous  sea  would  work  up  from  some 
quarter  different  to  where  the  wind  was 
blowing,  and  when  these  came  aboard 
they  just  “walked”  right  over  every¬ 
thing  and  smashed  up  things  pretty 
thoroughly.  I  was  going  aft  with 


a  big  bottle  of  cocoa  for  the  mate  and 
myself,  and  had  just  got  to  the  com¬ 
panion  on  the  poop,  when  I  saw  what 
looked  like  an  enormous  black  island 
towering  above  us  aft  with  what  looked 
like  an  iceberg  on  top  of  it,  or  a  break 
in  the  sky.  I  yelled  “Look  out”  and 
ducked  for  the  companion. 

The  “island”  (of  water  with  a  crest  on 
it)  just  walked  clean  over  us  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  I  found  myself 
swimming  down  the  cabin.  The  lamps 
went  out  as  the  skylight  stove  in.  The 
skipper  and  his  wife  and  steward  came 
out  of  their  bunks,  and  with  the  “dead¬ 
ness”  of  the  ship  under  that  weight  of 
water,  we  all  thought  the  end  had  come, 
but  when  the  water  stopped  pouring 
down  the  hatch  we  managed  to  get  up 
on  deck  and  found  we  were  still  afloat. 
The  man  had  been  washed  away  from 
the  wheel.  We  called  some  hands  aft 
and  got  her  under  control  and  then 
hunted  around  to  see  what  damage  was 
done.  We  found  that  the  sheep  pen 
and  its  contents  had  gone,  also  the  two 
quarter  boats,  break  of  poop  and  fore- 
cabin  skylight  stove  in,  about  half  the 
top  bulwarks,  and  all  the  aft  end  of  the 
house  washed  away — ropes  and  gear 
over  and  through  the  ports,  etc.  By 
the  time  we  had  done  our  inspections 
between  dodging  seas  it  was  breaking 
dawn,  and  what  a  sight  as  the  awful 
darkness  gave  place  to  grey  half-light! 

OUT  OF  CONTROL. 

The  wind  was  veering  “all  round  the 
compass”  and  finally  it  dropped  to  a 
calm.  That  awful  boiling  sea  none  of 
us  can  ever  forget.  No  wind,  yet 
enormous  seas  rolling  up  from  all 
quarters,  and  just  sweeping  clean  over 
us.  We  were  absolutely  out  of  control. 
Somehow  we  kept  afloat,  and  after  what 
seemed  to  us  some  hours,  during  which 
time  we  were  mostly  in  the  mizzen 
shrouds,  and  the  seas  breaking  up  our 
“upper  works,”  we  spotted  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  sky.  Luckily  we  had  only 
a  few  “rags”  aloft,  and  nothing  on  the 
mizzen,  and  when  the  wind  came  down 
with  a  roar  it  happened  to  get  us  on  the 
right  .side  of  our  sails.  As  she  laid 
down  to  it,  she  once  more  gathered  way 
and  came  under  control  and  paid  off 
before  it.  It  is  just  marvellous  what  a 
good  ship  will  stand  if  properly  handled. 
It  was  blowing  a  full  hurricane  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  we  were  running  away 
N.  and  E.  into  a  terrible  confused  sea, 
which  just  swept  over  us  from  all 
quarters.  We  had  come  through  a  cy¬ 
clone  and  pretty  near  the  centre,  or 
vortex,  of  it  too.  We  lost  the  rest  of 
our  boats,  two  on  davits  aft,  and  two 
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on  skids  for’ard.  Most  of  the  house 
(except  framework)  was  gone,  pig  pens, 
upper  bulwarks,  some  ports  and  stan¬ 
chions,  etc.,  also  strained  our  lower 
bulwarks.  And  one  thing  which  one 
could  hardly  credit,  the  iron  stanchions 
and  railing  round  the  poop,  a  solid 
structure,  but  with  nothing  you  would 
think  the  water  could  get  a  grip  of, 
was  torn  from  the  deck,  and  mostly 
went  overboard.  But  how  the  “old 
girl  did  sail.  It  was  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  for  our  log  marked  to  14  knots  to 
run  out  well  before  •  the  sand.  How¬ 
ever  you  can’t  stay  in  the  same  place 
all  the  time  in  that  weather,  and  we 
found  ourselves  eventually  off  the  Three - 
Kings. 


CAPTAIN  JAMES. 


The  wind  dropped  and  the  sun  came 
out.  It  was  early  September.  We  got 
all  our  sodden  belongings  out  and  dried 
them.  And  what  a  night  we  had — dry 
(to  our  sodden  minds)  bunks  and 
dry  clothes.  What  a  glorious  life 
the  sea  was  in  those  days.  Our  troubles 
over,  and  real  land  close  handy,  a 
thing  we  had  not  had  much  hopes  of 
seeing  for  some  time  past.  Light  and 
variable  winds  drifted  us  down  the  coast 
and  eventually  the  old  Awhina  was 
plucking  us  round  the  North  Head 
after  a  trip  of  ninety-one  days.  We 
lay  alongside  the  new  Firth’s  wharf 
(and  were  I  believe  the  first  big  ship 
alongside  that  wharf),  and  discharged 
part  of  our  salt. 

Later  we  sailed  for  Dunedin,  and 


after  discharging  the  balance  of  our 
salt  we  sailed  for  Lyttelton,  where 
we  loaded  for  London.  During  this 
time  we  got  very  friendly  with  the  crew 
of  the  Marlborough,  lying  just  astern  of 
us,  and  the  1300-ton  barque  Ivylemore, 
lying  just  astern  of  her.  As  we 
.  were  all  to  sail  about  the  same 
time,  and  also  the  Dunedin  from 
Port  Chalmers,  the  four  sporting 
skippers  had,  w^e  understood,  a  £50 
sweep  on  the  race  to  London,  and 
we  boys  also  had  our  little  sweep  too. 
There'  was  great  excitement  when  we 
towed  out,  and  were  dropped 
by  the  tug  well  dear  of  the 

land  in  a  light  air  and  fog.  That 
same  day,  a  few  hours  later,  we  heard 
the  cheering  as  the  tug  dropped  the 
Ivylemore  quite  near  us  apparently,  al¬ 
though  in  the  fog  we  could  not  see  her. 
(The  Marlborough  and  Dunedin  sailed 
shortly  after,  and  were  never  heard  of 
again;  it  was  thought  they  had  met  ice, 
but  although  we  met  three  large  bergs  on 
the  outward  passage  we  never  saw  any 
signs  of  ice  homeward  bound  or  heard  of 
other  ships  reporting  ice  on  the  home¬ 
ward  run). 

THE  RACE  HOME. 

Nor  did  we  see  any  more  signs  of 
the  Ivylemore  till  about  a  week  later, 
when  we  sighted  a  vessel  one  morning 
dead  ahead.  As  we  closed  up  on  her 
(guessing  it  was  one  of  our  three  rivals) 
we  found  it  was  the  Kylemore.  We  both 
had  a  good  breeze  on  port  quartei. 
After  we  had  exchanged  signals  she 
started  to  pile  on  canvas,  and  rigged 
up  a  couple  of  “jury”  stunsails  for’ard. 
But  it  was  no  good.  We  passed  her 
within  hailing  distance  soon  after  noon 
and  she  was  nearly  out  of  sight  astern 
at  dusk.  Again  the  day  we  rounded  the 
Horn,  wre  picked  up  a  vessel  ahead  in  the 
afternoon,  moderate  gale  right  aft  (our 
worst  sailing  point) , passed  her  (the  Kyle¬ 
more  of  course)  at  dusk  and  signalled 
our  names  and  “best  wishes”  etc',  by 
Morse  lamp.  Picked  her  up  again  off 
Falklands,  and  soon  passed  her  and  lost 
sight  of  her  astern.  Lost  the  run  of  her 
then  till  in  the  lights  and  variables. 
Sighted  her  several  times  afterwards, 
and  passed  her  easily  each  time.  Picked 
her  up  again  amongst  a  lot  of  other 
vessels  between  the  end  of  the  N.E. 
trades  and  western  islands,  where  there 
was  quite  a  collection  of  wool  clippers 
from  the  colonies  that  had  got  up  into 
that  spot  and  could  not  get  out  of  it,  as 
it  had  been  blowing  north-east  and  east 
for  weeks  there. 

It  was  great  to  see  the  way  we  would 
“claw”  up  on  some  vessel  on  one  tack 
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and  cross  astern  of  her  when  she  went 
about,  and  on  the  next  tack  (we  all 
seemed  to  make  two  or  four  hour  tacks) 
cross  her  bows  well  ahead,  and  leave  her 
astern  and  pick  up  another.  We  passed 
several  of  the  noted  Australian  wool 
clippers  that  time,  and  eventually 
worked  right  through  the  whole  “fleet," 
and  picking  up  a  lovely  westerly  got  all 
the  "rags”  on  we  could  spread.  We  held 
this  wind  and  did  not  waste  an  ounce  of 
it  till  about  300-400  miles  off  the  Lizard, 
when  we  picked  up  a  tug,  hut  the 
weather  turned  very  bad,  and  finally 
we  got  an  ultimatum  from  the  tug 
either  to  anchor  somewhere  for  her 
to  coal  or  she  had  to  go  on  half  steam 
to  last  out. 

Our  “Old  Man”  thought  if  we 
once  got  anchored  she  might  leave  us 


and  moderate  sea — w'e  must  have  been 
doing  about  a  knot  faster  than  she  was. 
Another  time  running  down  to  the  Horn 
at  daybreak  we  saw  a  steamer  astern; 
gale  of  wind  nearly  dead  aft.  The 
steamer  turned  out  to  be  the  Rimutaka 
or  Aorangi,  or  one  of  those  boats,  steam¬ 
ing  well,  and  all  sail  set  that  would 
draw.  Those  ships  used  to  carry  a  good 
press  of  canvas  in  those  days.  Anyhow, 
she  did  not  pass  us  till  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  bad  the  wind  been  a  little 
more  “out”  I  believe  we  w'ould  have  lost 
her.  We  also  passed  one  of  the  old 
“Ducal”  liners  that  trip,  and  they  used  to 
carry  a  fair  amount  of  sail  too,  although 
only  square  rigged  on  fore  and  main. 
We  had  a  good  breeze  on  quarter,  and 
must  have  been  doing  at  least  two  knots 
faster  than  she  was.  I  also  remember 
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too  long,  and  one  of  our  rivals  pass  us, 
so  we  kept  on,  and  on  rounding  the 
“Nore”  sighted  a  big  vessel  towing  up 
astern.  In  a  short  time  the  William 
Joliffe,  a  big,  powerful  Liverpool  tug, 
passed  close  to  us  with  that  infernal 
pest  of  a  Kylemore  in  tow.  and  although! 
our  old  tug  skipper  did  his  best  she  beat 
us  by  half  a  tide.  She  got  into  the  basin 
and  we  missed  the  tide.  You  may  bet 
ive  had  a  real  “wake”  when  we  got 
alongside,  and  met  our  rivals. 

Running  our  easting  dowrn  one  time 
we  passed  one  of  the  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamers  (I  think  it  w'as  the 
Ruahine).  Strong  breeze  on  our  quar¬ 
ter,  everything  set  that  w'ould  draw, 


giving  one  of  the  big  Australian  four- 
mast  painted  port  ships  a  good  licking 
off  the  River  Plate,  homeward  bound.  I 
forget  her  name,  but  I  believe  it  was 
either  the  Loch  Torridorn  or  the  Hahni- 
mann  (both  of  which  1  remember  passing 
some  time).  This  was  on  a  wind  with 
yards  just  “checked”  in  a  bit,  and  a 
moderate  breeze. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Penn,  editor  of  the  Tara¬ 
naki  “Herald,”  has  sent  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  amusing  incident  which  occurred 
when  he  wras  a  passenger  by  the  ship 
Auckland  from  London  to  Wellington. 
Mr.  Penn  writes:  It  was  early  in 
November,  1881,  wTe  sighted  another 
full-rigged  sliip;  and  when  we  were 
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close  enough  for  identification  it 
was  found  to  be  the  Dunedin, 
whose  captain  was  commodore  of  the 
Shaw-Savill  fleet.  He  signalled  to  our 
captain,  MacDougall,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago  in  Christchurch,  to  close  up 
within  hailing  distance.  Our  course 
was  slightly  altered,  but  it  was  soon 
evident  that  we  were  too  fast  for  the 
Dunedin,  so  our  “old  man”  shortened 
sail  a  little  and  ordered  his  steward 
(one  Ball)  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee 
on  to  the  poop  deck,  where  he  sat  and 
smoked  a  cigar,  apparently  enjoying 
immensely  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
shorten  sail  to  enable  the  commodore 
to  come  near  him.  Eventually  he  had 
the  main  mizzen  sail  laid  “flat-a-back” — 
put  a  brake  on,  in  fact — and  soon  the 
Dunedin  was  alongside,  close  enough 
almost  for  a  biscuit  to  be  thrown  across. 
After  a  brief  conversation  we  put  on 
all  sail  again,  and  next  morning  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  Dunedin. 

In  1893  the  Auckland  sailed  from 
Dunedin  to  Wellington,  there  to  load  for 
London.  On  4tli  March  she  was  lying 
at  the  Railway  Wharf,  and  had  just 
about  completed  her  loading  of  wool  and 
flax,  when  dense  smoke  was  observed 
pouring  out  of  the  port  hole.  The  ship’s 
crew  fought  the  flames  for  half  an  hour, 
but  the  fire  had  now  a  firm  hold  and 
the  fire  brigade  was  summoned.  After 
stubborn  work  the  fire  was  subdued,  but 
not  before  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
cargo  had  been  saturated  with  water. 
The  ship  suffered  very  little  damage,  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  cargo  was  damaged 
and  discharged. 

Captain  Charles  James  was  for  31 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  Shaw,  Savill 
and  Albion  Company,  and  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  their  ships  for  over  25  years. 
He  sailed  the  Auckland  for  twelve 
years,  the  Helen  Denny  for  five  years, 
the  Westland  for  the  last  two  voyages 
to  the  Dominion,  and  other  ships. 

The  ship  Auckland  was  wrecked  dur¬ 
ing  a  gale,  and  became  a  total  loss,  on 
the  6th  March,  1909,  off  Possession 


Island,  South-West  Africa.  All  hands 
were  lost. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  the  out¬ 
ward  passages  of  the  Auckland: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

16 

Sep. 

15,  ’89 

James 

91 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Aug. 

18 

Dec. 

1,  ’81 

McDougall 

105 

Feb. 

6 

May 

10,  ’84 

McDougall 

94 

Oct. 

1,  ’01 

Jan. 

1,  ’02 

James 

92 

Sep. 

26 

Dec. 

31,  ’02 

James 

96 

TO  LYTTELTON 

Feb. 

18 

June 

1,  ’86 

Mordeau 

103 

TO 

OUNEDIN. 

Aug. 

28 

Nov. 

21,  ’74 

Stevens 

85 

July 

31 

Oct. 

27,  ’75 

McDonald 

88 

Land  to  land  82 

Nov. 

27,  ’76 

Feb. 

15,  ’77 

McDougall 

82 

Land  to  land  7  4 

Oct. 

1 

Dec. 

31,  ’77 

McDougall 

90 

Sep. 

14 

Dec. 

11,  ’78 

McDougall 

87 

Sep. 

26 

Dec. 

23,  ’79 

McDougall 

88 

Oct. 

12,  ’80 

Jan. 

5,  ’81 

McDougall 

85 

Land  to  land  81 

June 

14 

Sep. 

6,  ’82 

McDougall 

84 

!  ii 

Land  to  land  78 

May 

5 

July 

31,  ’83 

McDougall 

86 

Mar. 

14 

June 

12,  ’85 

Mordue 

89 

June 

16 

Oct. 

11,  ’89 

James 

117 

Via  Auckland. 

July 

4 

Oct. 

6,  ’91 

James 

93 

Aug. 

13 

Nov. 

14,  92 

James 

92 

Oct. 

5,  ’93 

Jan. 

8,  ’94 

James 

95 

Aug. 

10 

Nov. 

8,  ’94 

James 

89 

July 

6 

Oct. 

13,  ’9" 

James 

93 

Aug. 

11 

Nov. 

3,  ’96 

James 

81 

Oct. 

24,  ’98 

Jan. 

21,  '99 

James 

88 

Nov. 

1,  ’99 

Feb. 

10,  ’00 

James 

99 

The  Auckland  sailed  from  Glasgow  on 
twelve  occasions,  eight  from  London,  and 
three  from  Sharpness. 
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THE  CRUSADER. 


A  Fast  Shaw,  Savill  Liner— Twenty-seven  Voyages  Out  and  Home— Erroneous 
Impressions  Corrected— A  Great  Ocean  Race- 
Strange  Story  of  a  Leak. 


That  the  Crusader  was  one  of  the 
fastest  and  most  consistent  sailers  flying 
the  Shaw-Savill  and  Albion  Company’s 
flag  is  undoubted,  but  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  statement  frequently  pub¬ 
lished  that  she  made  the  record  passage 
to  New  Zealand.  My  figures  are  taken 
from  the  reports  furnished  from  the  log 
at  the  time  of  arrival,  and  are  reliable. 

geeat  turn  of  speed. 

The  Crusader  had  certainly  an  excel¬ 
lent  record  for  consistent  passages  made 
to  the  four  chief  ports  of  the  Dominion 
which  averaged  91  days.  The  fact  that 
between  1871  and  1897  she  completed  no 
less  than  28  voyages  out  and  Home  again 
demonstiates  that  she  had  remarkable 
speed,  and  justifies  the  claim  that  she 
w'as  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  afloat  at 
tlie  time. 

The  Crusader  is  credited  by  Mr.  Basil 
Lubbock  with  having  made  a  remark¬ 
able  run  in  1877  from  Lyttelton  to  the 
Lizard  in  69  days.  This  statement  is 
conoborated  by  several  commanders  of 
ships  trading  to  the  Southern  ports  at 
the  time.  On  this  occasion  no  single 
day’s  run  exceeded  300  miles,  and  it  was 
leinarkable  that  the  ship  never  once  had 
the  wind  on  the  port  side  from  the  time 
she  cleared  New  Zealand  with  a  westerly 
wind  until  her  arrival  Home.  The 
Crusader  was  then  commanded  by 
Captain  Llewellyn. 

When  she  first  traded  to  New  Zealand 
the  Crusader  was  owned  by  the  Peter 
Henderson  and  Albion  Line,  and  was 
painted  black,  with  a  yellow  streak; 
when  this  company  amalgamated  with 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Company,  she  had 
painted  ports. 

Captain  C.  H.  Renaut,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Crusader  for  two  voy- 
ages,  previously  commanded  the  ship 
Celaeno,  from  1864  until  1873.  Upon 
leaving  the  Crusader,  he  took  command 
of  the  Pleione,  and  sailed  for  Wellington, 
arriving  there  on  March  31,  1877,’ 

and  was  later  appointed  London 
manager  to  the  Wellington  Gear 
Meat  Company,  a  position  which  has 
been  filled  by  one  of  his  sons,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Renaut,  after  his  father’s  death,  which 


occurred  during  1915.  Mr.  C.  H.  Ren- 
aut’s  father,  Captain  William  Renaut, 
arrived  in  Dunedin  as  far  back  as  1848 
in  the  ship  Blundell.  This  was  the  first 
ship  to  enter  on  the  Customs  records  at 
Port  Chalmers,  and  was  also  the  first 
ship  that  came  out  in  connection  with 
the  Otago  Settlement  scheme. 

Captain  C.  M.  Renaut,  another  son  of 
Captain  C.  H.  Renaut,  has  an  interesting 
record  of  sea  service.  He  served  for 
eleven  years  in  various  sailing  and  steam 
vessels  belonging  to  the'  Shaw,  Savill  and 
other  companies.  In  1897  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Union  S.S.  Company.  Later 
he  was  appointed  Government  surveyor 
of  ships  to  the  New  Zealand  Marine  De¬ 
partment,  and  was  acting  in  this  position 
for  several  years  in  Auckland.  Recently 
he  was  promoted  to  senior  surveyor  at 
Lyttelton,  and  prior  to  his  departure  in 
April,  1923,  was  entertained  by  the 
masters  of  vessels  in  Auckland. 

AN  OCEAN  RACE. 

The  Crusader  has  been  credited 
with  having  made  the  record  passage 
out  to  Port  Chalmers  in  65  days  during 
1878,  when  commanded  by  Captain 
Renaut. 

I  believe  the  key  to  the  puzzle  of 
this  supposed  record  run  to  Port 
Chalmers  has  been  supplied  by  Mr 
E.  F.  Warren,  of  Remuera,  Auck¬ 
land,  who  writes  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  a  65-day  passage  the 
Crusader  made  from  Lyttelton  to  the 
English  Channel.  It  should  be  explained 
that  a  passage  Home  from  New  Zealand 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  passage 
to  New  Zealand  from  the  Old  Country,  as 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  winds 
the  Homeward  passages  were  generally 
done  in  much  faster  time  than  the  out¬ 
ward  trips.  It  is  most  probable  that 
this  65-day  voyage  is  the  one  that  has 
misled  people  as  to  the  Crusader’s 
alleged  record  between  London  and  Port 
Chalmers. 

Mr.  Warren  writes:  “So  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me  it  was  in  1877  that 
the  Crusader,  the  Avalanche  and  the 
Ocean  Mail  had  a  memorable  ocean  race 
Home.  The  Crusader  went  Home  in  65 
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days,  land  to  land,  and  tlie  Avalanche 
in  78  days.  The  ships  left  their  re¬ 
spective  ports  on  or  about  the  same 
date,  the  Avalanche  and  Ocean  Mail 
from  Wellington  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  Crusader  from  Lyttelton.  The  Ava¬ 
lanche  (Shaw,  Savill)  was  in  charge  of 
Captain  Williams,  a  very  popular  and 
able  commander,  and  the  Ocean  Mail 
(New  Zealand  Shipping  Company)  in 
command  of  Captain  Roberts.  As  the 
Avalanche  and  Ocean  Mail  proceeded 
down  the  Wellington  Harbour  a  heavy 
“southerly  buster”  sprang  up,  and  the 
Avalanche  anchored  off  Worser  Bay. 
The  Ocean  Mail  put  hack  and  anchored 
off  Soames  Island.  The  following  morn¬ 
ing  with  a  fair  wind  both  ships  sailed 
away.  The  Avalanche  on  this  occasion 
carried  about  one  hundred  passengers. 


ashore  and  was  totally  wrecked  at  the 
Chathams.  When  rounding  Cape  Horn 
and  in  sight  of  land  we  sighted  a  full 
rigged  ship,  sailing  much  closer  to  the 
Cape  and  rapidly  overhauled  her.  To  our 
surprise  it  was  the  Crusader.  By  even¬ 
ing  we  had  left  her  hull  down  astern. 

SAILS  BLOWN  AWAY. 

“The  following  day  our  course  was 
altered  a  point  or  so  to  the  south,  and 
some  hours  later  we  were  taken  aback  in 
a  heavy  squall.  Our  wheel  was  smashed 
and  many  of  our  sails  blown  to  ribbons. 
Heavy  weather  and  head  winds  held  us 
up  for  14  days,  and  but  for  this  un¬ 
fortunate  mishap  we  should  probably 
have  had  a  neck-and-neck  race  to  the 
Channel.  When  the  pilot  boarded  our 
ship  he  informed  us  that  the  Crusader 
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Both  ships  were  becalmed  for  a  day  off 
the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Captain 
Roberts  paid  a  visit  to  the  Avalanche. 

A  large  number  of  fine  albatrosses  were 
sailing  about  the  ships,  and  several  were 
shot  for  their  skins,  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  some  ladies  on  the  Avalanche. 
The  sailors  predicted  bad  luck  from  kill¬ 
ing  these  birds,  and  strange  to  relate, 
Captain  Roberts’  boat  was  stove  in 
against  our  ship’s  side,  and  he  had  to 
be  conveyed  back  in  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  Avalanche.  A  breeze 
coming  up  we  parted  company  that 
evening  and  never  sighted  the  Ocean 
Mail  again,  but  when  our  pilot  came 
aboard  in  the  English  Channel  we  were 
informed  that  the  Ocean  Mail  had  gone 


had  passed  up  the  Channel  13  days 
ahead  of  us.  The  Avalanche  arrived 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1877,  making  the 
passage  in  78  days. 

“On  her  return  trip  to  Wellington  dur¬ 
ing  September  she  was  in  collision  with 
the  barque  Forest  of  Windsor,  going 
down  the  Channel,  and  over  100  persons 
were  drowned,  including  more  than  sixty 
passengers  from  the  Avalanche. 

“Captain  Williams  was  in  command 
and  was  drowned.  Three  of  the  crew 
were  saved  by  clambering  on  to  the 
Forest  of  Windsor.  The  latter  ship  also 
sank,  but  had  time  to  launch  several 
boats,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  were 
landed  safely.” 

One  of  the  Southern  papers  recently, 
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referring  to  this  ocean  race,  credited  the 
Rangitiki  with  being  in  the  race.  It 
stated :  “An  interesting  race  between  the 
Crusader  (Captain  Davies)  and  the 
llangitiki  (Captain  Scotland)  from 
Lyttelton  to  London  took  place  in  1877. 
Both  vessels  were  renowned  for  tlieir  fast 
sailing  performances.  The  ships  left 
Lyttelton  together  on  March  10,  1877, 
much  public  interest  being  manifested 
and  heavy  betting  taking  place.  The 
vessels  kept  together  until  leaving  the 
coast,  and  the  next  thing  heard  was  the 
arrival  of  the  Crusader  in  London  after 
a  splendid  run  of  65  days.  She  was 
the  first  sailing  ship  to  perform  this 
feat.”  This  paragraph  was  copied  in  other 
New  Zealand  papers,  and  is  misleading. 

PASSAGES  TO  AUCKLAND. 

The  Crusader  visited  Auckland  in 
1884,  in  command  of  Captain  Scotland  ; 
on  this  occasion  she  occupied  103  days 
on  the  voyage  from  Gravesend.  She 
made  another  voyage  to  Auckland  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year  (1885)  arriving 
here  on  May  25,  after  a  fast  passage  of 
85  days  from  London.  She  arrived 
a  third  time  in  the  Waitenxata  on  'Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1887.  This  time  in  command 
of  Captain  Perriam,  the  run  from  London 
occupying  99  days,  and  again  in  1888, 
still  in  command  of  Captain  Perriam,  she 
dropped  anchor  in  harbour  on  August 
25,  after  another  fast  run  of  84  days. 

SPRUNG  A  LEAK. 

Captain  C.  M.  Renaut  tells  a  good 
story  of  an  incident  in  his  father’s  career 
in  the  old  Crusader.  It  happened  on  the 
voyage  out  to  New  Zealand.  After 
leaving  the  Azores  the  ship  began 
to  leak,  and  she  was  making  as  much 
as  two  and  a  half  inches  an  hour, 
so  the  skipper  was  sorely  tempted  to  put 
into  one  of  the  ports  on  the  South 
American  coast  towards  which  ships 
ujsed  to  keep  in  order  to  pick  up) 
the  trade  winds,  but  tlie  ship’s  doctor 
(the  late  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Christchurch) 
advised  against  this,  as  yellow  fever 
was  rife  in  the  South  American  ports  at 
that  time,  and  he  did  not  like  taking  the 
risk  of  getting  the  scourge  among  the 
immigrants,  of  whom  there  was  a  large 
number  on  board.  Captain  Renaut  there¬ 
fore  held  on,  and  by  the  time  the  ship 
was  nearing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
leak  took  up,  and  no  water  was  coming 
in,  so  it  was  decided  there  was  no  need 
to  put  into  port. 

LEAK  BREAKS  OUT  AGAIN. 

When  the  ship  had  passed  the  Cape, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  beat  hack  to  Cape¬ 
town,  the  leak  got  as  bad  as  ever  it  had 
been  off  the  South  American  coast,  and 
everyone  had  a  most  anxious  time. 


There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  on, 
and  eventually  the  ship  made  port, 
still  leaking  badly.  A  sail  had  been 
rigged  under  the  hull,  and  other  precau¬ 
tions  were  taken,  when  the  leak  broke 
out  after  passing  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
because  no  one  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen.  The  boats,  fully  provisioned, 
were  swung  out,  to  be  in  readiness  what¬ 
ever  happened.  Owing  to  the  amount  of 
work  the  pumps  had  to  do  the  pump 
leather  supply  gave  out  when  the  ship 
was  in  the  southern  seas.  One  day  an 
American  ship  was  sighted,  and  the 
Crusader  signalled  her  asking  for  some 
leather,  but  not  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  the  flags,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  make  shift  with  whatever 
could  be  found.  A  bucket  brigade  was 
formed  from  the  young  men  among  the 
immigrants  to  supplement  the  pumps.  It 
was  a  most  anxious  time  for  everyone 
on  board.  The  incident  shows  how  easily 
something  quite  unforeseen  may  happen 
at  sea,  and  also  possibly  gives  us  the 
key  to  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  sea — 
mysteries  surrounding  the  fate  of  gallant 
ships  that  have  sailed  away  and  never 
been  heard  of  again. 

SAVED  BY  A  FISH. 

After  the  immigrants  were  landed  and 
the  cargo  discharged  the  ship  was  docked. 
A  hole  was  located  in  the  ship’s  bottom, 
and  inside  was  the  skeleton  of  a  fish  that 
had  got  in  through  the  hole.  It  is  possible 
that  when  the  leak  took  up  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  the  fish’s  body  was  block¬ 
ing  the  orifice  and  prevented  the  water 
from  flowing  in  freely.  A  photograph  of 
the  hole  and  the  fish  skeleton  was  taken 
by  Mr.  de  Maus,  a  noted  photographer 
of  ships  at  Port  Chalmers.  The  Crusader 
was  an  iron  ship,  but  she  had  previously 
been  engaged  in  carrying  copper  ore,  and 
it  was  thought  that  a  lump  had  been 
left  in  the  hull,  got  wet,  and  gradually 
wore  or  corroded  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
plates. 

On  the  voyage  out  to  Lyttelton  in 
1875-6  Captain  Renaut  reported  that 
terrific  weather  was  experienced  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  when  the  whole  of  the 
valuable  livestock  shipped  were  lost.  At 
one  time  the  ship  was  in  imminent 
danger  from  the  heavy  seas  breaking 
over  her.  She,  however,  weathered  the 
storm,  proving  her  seaworthy  qualities. 
Gales  continued  until  November  14,  and 
then  moderate  winds  to  the  Snares.  On 
this  occasion  the  Otaki,  which  left  Start 
Point  on  the  same  day,  encountered  the 
same  storm.  This  was  an  ocean  race 
between  these  two  ships,  as  both  were 
bound  for  Lyttelton.  The  Crusader 
sailed  three  hours  after  the  Otaki,  and 
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reached  Lyttelton  exactly  three  hours 
later,  so  the  race  was  a  dead  heat 
between  the  two  rival  ships. 

During  the  passage  to  Lyttelton  in 
1889  the  Crusader,  on  July  8,  was  liove- 
to  for  several  hours  in  a  terrific  storm, 
during  which  time  she  shipped  a  heavy 
sea,  which  smashed  up  two  boats  for¬ 
ward  of  the  deck-house,  carried  away 
SOft  of  the  topgallant  bulwarks,  and 
did  other  serious  damage. 

The  Crusader  was  eventually  sold  to 
the  Norwegians. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the 
Crusader’s  voyages  to  New  Zealand: — - 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb. 

7 

May  19, ’84 

Scotland 

102 

Mar. 

1 

May  25, ’85 

Scotland 

85 

M  ay 

27 

Sep.  4,  ’87 

Perriam 

100 

June 

2 

Aug.  25, ’88 

Perriam 

84 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Feb. 

17 

May  22,  ’82 

Davies 

94 

Mar. 

28 

June  22,  ’86 

Scotland 

86 

July 

4 

Oct.  6,  ’94 

Burton 

95 

TO  3LIJFF. 

June 

11 

Sep.  10, ’96 

| 

Burton 

91 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Dec. 

17,  ’70 

Mar. 

13,  ’71 

Kerr 

86 

Dec. 

22,  ’71 

Mar. 

31,  ’72 

Sutherland 

99 

Oct. 

16,  ’72 

Jan. 

5,  ’73 

Sutherland 

81 

Land  to  land 

74 

Nov. 

3  ’73 

Feb. 

1,  ’74 

Sutherland 

90 

Sep. 

25 

Dec. 

30,  ’74 

Renaut 

96 

Oct. 

31,  ’75 

Feb. 

8,  ’76 

Renaut 

99 

Oct. 

18,  ’76 

Jan. 

13,  ’77 

Llewellyn 

87 

July 

21 

Oct. 

12,  ’77 

Llewellyn 

83 

Land  to  land 

74 

July 

12 

Oct. 

11,  ’78 

91 

Land  to  land 

82 

June 

24 

Sep. 

24,  ’79 

Davies 

92 

July 

4 

Oct. 

7,  ’80 

Llewellyn 

95 

Dec. 

15,  ’82 

Mar. 

23,  ’83 

Davies 

98 

May 

11 

Aug. 

16,  ’89 

Perriam 

97 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Apr. 

2 

July 

27,  ’81 

Davies 

95 

Apr. 

25 

July 

19,  ’90 

Perriam 

84 

Feb. 

25 

May 

29,  ’91 

Perriam 

87 

July 

29 

Oct. 

26,  ’92 

Perriam 

90 

June 

30 

Sep. 

22,  ’93 

Fullarton 

84 

Land  to  land 

78 

June 

22 

Oct. 

1,  ’95 

Burton 

98 

Sep. 

4 

Dec. 

8,  ’97 

Burton 

89 

THE  CHAUDIERE. 


The  Cliaudiere,  a  small  wooden  barque 
of  470  tons,  built  in  1863,  was  purchased 
ten  years  later  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 
She  ran  exclusively  to  Nelson,  carrying 
immigrants,  and  completed  five  voyages. 
Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  any  of  the 
outward  passages.  The  following  are 
the  dates  of  her  arrival  at  Nelson: — - 
January  20,  1873,  Captain  Mourdant,  128 
days;  March  7.  1874,  Captain  Brown,  118 
days;  April  22,  1878,  Captain  Pitfield, 
114  days;  June  22,  1879,  Captain  Scott, 
124  days;  July  1,  1880,  Captain  Scott. 
113  days.  The  Chaudiere  did  not  visit 
any  of  the  main  ports  direct,  but 
frequently  went  to  other  ports  to  load 


for  England.  She  was  at  Napier  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  and  when  she  last 
arrived  there  the  insurance  companies 
hesitated  about  insuring  the  cargo  in  a 
composite  ship.  Before  doing  so  they 
insisted  upon  certain  faults  being 
remedied.  One  of  the  conditions  was 
that  as  the  chain  was  not  the  correct 
size  another  must  be  procured.  A  chain 
was  brought  from  the  wreck  of  the  City 
of  Auckland,  but  when  it  arrived  it  was 
found  to  be  too  large  for  the  hawser 
pipes,  so  new  hawser  pipes  had  to  be 
made.  After  considerable  delay  the 
barque  was  permitted  to  load,  and  she 
sailed  for  England. 
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THE  LADY  JOCELYN. 


An  Old  East  Indiaman — Trooper  and  Emigrant  Ship — Vesey  Stewart  Settlers— 

Visit  to  Tauranga. 


The  Lady  Jocelyn  was  originally  built 
for  the  East  India  trade,  and  was  fitted 
with  auxiliary  steam  engines,  but  when 
the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  the  engines 
were  dispensed  with,  and  under  sail  in 
her  early  days  she  made  some  very  fast 
passages  to  Australia.  The  Lady 
Jocelyn,  in  addition  to  having  one  of 
those  musical  names  that  cling  to  the 
memory,  was  notable  for  other  reasons. 
Up  to  the'year  1878,  when  she  sailed  for 
the  second  time  into  the  Waitemata,  she 
was  the  biggest  immigrant  ship  trading 
to  these  shores,  and  she  was  also  the 


Britain  of  the  South.  A  hoe!  It  would 
have  needed  a  steam  tractor  in  those 
days  to  extract  even  a  smile  from  the 
dismal  spot  in  which  these  disillusioned 
people  found  themselves.  Old  Katikati 
people  will  tell  you  even  to-day  of  the 
bitter  things,  that  were  thought  and 
said,  and  that  there  were  even  threats 
of  shooting  somebody.  But  those  days 
are  long  ago  and  far  away,  and  though 
the  Katikati  stock  has  by  no  means 
stuck  to  the  shores  of  Tauranga  har¬ 
bour,  those  that  remained  have  found 
that  New  Zealand  isn’t  such  a  bad  place 


THE  LADY  JOCELYN  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


boat  that  brought  out  a  large  number 
of  the  Katikati  and  Te  Puke  settlers — 
two  of  the  special  settlements  organised 
by  Mr.  Vesey  Stewart.  The  Vesey 
Stewart  settlers  were  men  and  women 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  their 
arrival  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  for¬ 
ward  step  in  the  settlement  of  the 
colony. 

“lickle  the  land  with  a  hoe  and  it 
will  laugh  a  harvest,”  was  one  of  the 
catch-phrases  used  by  the  lecturer  that 
went  round  the  old  Britain  telling  of 
the  golden  future  that  awaited  anyone 
deciding  to  make  a  home  in  the  new 


after  all,  and  they  won’t  hear  a  word 
against  “Kattykat,”  which  to-day  is  a 
happy  and  prosperous  settlement. 

FROM  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

The  first  of  the  Katikati  settlers  came 
out  in  a  ship  called  the  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  1415  tons,  Captain  Freebody, 
which  arrived  in  Auckland  on 
September  8,  1875,  after  a  passage  of 
0'2  days.  She  was  from  Liverpool  and 
Belfast,  and  brought  363  people,  includ¬ 
ing  122  “healthy-looking,  clear-complex- 
ioned  Irish  lasses,”  who  seem  to  have 
taken  the  eye  of  the  reporter  of  the 
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Auckland  Star  '  that  recorded  the  ship’s 
arrival,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
North  of  Ireland  people  (mostly  Orange¬ 
men)  in  the  party.  A  public  welcome 
was  given  to  the  new-comers  in  the 
Choral  Hall,  and  they  were  afterwards 
taken  down  by  the  Northern  Company’s 
steamer  Rowena  to  Tauranga  en  route 
for  Ivatikati,  which  is  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Tauranga  Harbour. 

In  addition  to  Ivatikati  there  was 
also  to  be  a  settlement  at  Te  Puke, 
which  to-day  is  a  flourishing  centre  of 
the  fertile  Bay  of  Plenty,  but  forty-one 
years  ago  the  original  settlers  had  to 
wait  in  Tauranga  for  about  three  weeks 
■because  the  road  to  their  new  home, 
then  being  put  in  from  Maketu,  had  not 
been  completed. 

I  he  Lady  Jocelyn,  with  the  second 
party  of  settlers,  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
August  17,  1878,  after  a  good  voyage 
from  Belfast  of  88  days.  She  sailed  from 
Belfast  on  May  20,  and  reached  Auck¬ 
land  on  August  17,  bringing  out  451 
people  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Jenkins.  According  to  the  newspaper 
account  the  voyage  was  a  very  happy 
one.  There  was  one  exception,  however. 
Two  cases  of  mild  smallpox  occurred, 
and  great  praise  was  given  to  Dr. 
Ginders,  who  isolated  himself  with  the 
patients  and  ntirsed  them  back  to  health. 
Dr.  Ginders  subsequently  settled  at 
Rotorua  and  Auckland. 

The  James  Wishart  arrived  in  Auck¬ 
land  in  1879,  having  on  board  a  number 
of  passengers  for  the  Vesey  Stewart 
settlement. 

TO  TAURANGA  DIRECT. 

The  Lady  Jocelyn  brought  out  another 
large  batch  of  settlers  in  1881,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  direct  to  Tauranga.  It  was 
the  day  after  New  Year’s  Day  that 
the  Lady  Jocelyn  arrived  off  Tauranga, 
95  days  out  from  Gravesend,  and 
as  the  wind  was  not  favourable  for 
making  port,  she  tacked  between  Mayor 
Island  and  the  Mount  (the  high  head¬ 
land  at  the  entrance  to  Tauranga  har¬ 
bour).  She  made  a  magnificent  sight 
standing  across  the  bay,  and  there 
was  quite  a  flutter  in  the  rather 
sleepy  little  township,  particularly 
among  the  Maoris,  who  were  much  more 
numerous  in  this  district  forty 
years  ago  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  Lady  Jocelyn  was  the  first 
immigrant  ship  to  make  a  call  at  Tau¬ 
ranga,  and  seeing  that  in  addition  to 
the  rarity  of  the  occasion  she  was  also 
a  vessel  of  2138  tons,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  saw  her  standing  on  and 
off  remembered  it  as  one  of  the  sights 
of  their  lives. 


TOUGH  TOW. 

On  January  3  the  Northern  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamer  Glenelg  (Captain  Far- 
quhar)  attempted  to  tow  the  big  ship 
in,  and  got  into  much  trouble.  The 
Glenelg  was  a  very  small  boat  indeed 
beside  the  two  thousand  tonner,  and 
what  with  things  carrying  away  on  the 
steamer  (the  tow  rope  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  her  stern  bulwarks,  there  was 
much  language,  but  Captain  Farquhar 
was  not  the  man  to  strike  his  colours. 
He  held  on  grimly  in  spite  of  the  weight 
of  the  tow  and  the  head  wind  that  wras 
blowing,  and  he  got  the  ship  nearly  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  reef  outside  the 
Mount.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  day 
and  the  pilot  evidently  did  not  care  to 


CAPTAIN  JENKINS. 


risk  coming  in — probably  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  tide — so  he  ordered  the  tow 
line  to  be  cast  off,  and  sails  were  set 
on  the  ship  to  take  her  off  the  land. 

Next  morning  at  five  o’clock  the 
steamer  Waitaki  went  out  from  the 
harbour  and  after  an  hour’s  bargaining 
agreed  to  tow  the  ship  in  for  £40. 
Although  some  cleats  and  other  fixtures 
carried  away,  she  at  last  got  the  ship 
inside  the  Mount,  where  the  tow  rope 
parted,  and  the  ship  had  to  come  to  a 
hurried  anchor.  It  wras  a  nasty  spot  for 
such  a  mishap  to  occur.  The  tide  sweeps 
round  the  foot  of  the  Mount  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  pace,  as  more  than  one  vessel 
has  found  to  its  cost,  and  it  required 
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quick  thinking  to  'bring  the  big  sailer 
up  safely.  Eventually  the  Waitaki  com¬ 
pleted  her  £40  job,  and  at  11  a.m.  the 
Lady  Jocelyn  was  snugly  anchored  up 
the  harbour. 

NEW  CHUMS  WELCOMED. 

There  was  a  warm  welcome  for  the 
Lady  Jocelyn’s  passengers  from  a  com¬ 
mittee  formed  by  the  townspeople,  and 
contemporary  accounts  tell  how  some  of 
the  immigrants,  “fraternised  boister¬ 
ously  with  the  Maoris.”  Captain 
Jenkins,  the  master  of  the  Lady  Jocelyn, 
was  duly  feted,  and  the  passengers 
(with  whom  he  was  decidedly  popular) 
presented  him  with  an  address.  A 
luncheon  and  other  festivities  took  place 
and  the  ship  was  visited  by  everyone 
for  miles  round.  Her  stay  at  Tau- 


with  the  travelling  public.  Captain 
Jenkins  was  in  command  for  about 
seventeen  years,  from  the  early  sixties 
until  the  end  of  1881,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Captain  Watt,  who  was 
formerly  in  command  of  the  Wanganui. 
When  the  frozen  meat  trade  between  the 
Dominion  and  the  Old  Country  was 
being  developed,  the  Lady  Jocelyn  was 
fitted  with  refrigerating  machinery  and 
carried  cargoes  between  this  country  and 
London.  For  some  years  past  the  Lady 
Jocelyn  has  been  owned  in  London  by 
the  Shipping  Federation  (a  ship  owners’ 
organisation),  and  used  by  them  as  a 
strike-breaking  vessel.  When  a  dock 
strike  happens,  if  the  Federation  takes 
action,  they  engage  free  labourers,  put 
them  on  board  the  Jocelyn,  tow  the  ship 
to  the  affected  port,  and  the  free 


The  Lady  Jocelyn  in  a  storm  in  the  English  Channel.  The  ship  put 
back  to  Plymouth  to  refit  on  this  occasion. 


ranga  was  very  brief,  as  on  January 
6th  she  arrived  at  Auckland  for  which 
port  she  had  some  passengers  and  a 
large  cargo.  Here  again  her  size,  and 
fine  fittings  made  her  a  much  admired 
ship. 

A  POPULAR  SHIP. 

The  Lady  Jocelyn  was  built  in  1852  by 
Mare,  of  London.  Some  years  later  she 
was  bought  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company, 
and  under  their  well-known  flag — which 
by  the  way  was  originally  the  design  for 
the  national  flag  of  New  Zealand— she 
made  several  successful  voyages  to  Auck¬ 
land,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  and  Port 
Chalmers.  She  wTas  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  passenger  ships  in  the 
run,  and  was  aLvays  very  popular 


labourers  do  the  work  of  the  strikers, 
living  and  feeding  on  board.  Thus  they 
escape  molestation.  The  Jocelyn  has 
London  as  her  home  port,  and  now  is  a 
hulk  at  the  West  India  Docks.  Owing 
to  her  sturdy  construction,  she  may 
serve  this  purpose  for  many  years  to 
come. 

WHEN  SHE  WAS  TROOPING. 

ery  few  people  will  remember  that 
the  Jocelyn’s  first  visit  to  Auckland  was 
paid  in  the  sixties,  and  that  she  was  one 
of  the  fleet  of  vessels  that  brought  troops 
to  Auckland  when  the  Maori  Whr  broke 
out.  It  was  on  December  10,  1863,  that 
the  Lady  Jocelyn,  under  command  of 
Captain  Robert  W.  Kerr,  Lieutenant, 
R.N.R.,  dropped  anchor  in  the  Waite- 
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niata.  At  this  date  she  was  an  auxiliary 
ship  chartered  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  troops  from  Calcutta  to 
take  part  in  the  Maori  War.  She 
brought  over  the  headquarters  of  the 
43rd  Regiment  Light  Infantry,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Henry  Booth.  Her  pas¬ 
sengers  included  21  officers,  646  rank  and 
file<  48  women,  93  children,  and  a  band 
numbering  25. 

The  vessel  left  Calcutta  on  October  8, 
and  experienced  a  continuance  of  heavy 
head  winds.  As  she  was  in  very  light 
trim  she  -became  very  cranky,  and  made 
but  little  headway  for  several  days. 
Captain  Kerr  considered  the  ship  unsafe, 
so  he  called  at  Mauritius  on  November 
1  and  took  in  ballast.  The  next  day  she 
resumed  her  passage,  encountered  head 
winds  during  the  first  week,  after  which 
she  had  a  splendid  run  to  Hew  Zealand, 
her  average  speed  being  250  miles  a  day. 
She  passed  the  Three  Kings  on  December 
9.  Seven  deaths  and  nine  births 
occurred  during  the  voyage.  The  Lady 
Jocelyn  brought  600,000  rounds  of  rifle 
ammunition,  store  and  tent  equipage, 
etc. 

IX  HEAVY  WEATHER. 

The  “Jocelyn”  on  two  or  three  occa¬ 
sions  encountered  some  severe  storms. 
In  1884,  on  her  voyage  out  to  Auckland, 
after  crossing  the  Equator,  she  struck 
the  tail  of  a  perfect  cyclone,  and  again 
between  Tasmania  and  the  Three  Kings 
she  met  with  heavy  weather,  and  lost 
many  of  her  sails.  The  most  severe 
buffeting  she  received  was  in  a  hurricane 
in  the  English  Channel,  when  she  sus¬ 
tained  serious  damage,  and  returned  to 
Plymouth  for  repairs. 

During  the  seventies  the  Lady  Jocelyn 
made  some  rapid  passages  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  to  Melbourne.  In  1877  she 
is  credited  with  having  made  the  passage 
in  67  days,  the  best  day’s  run  being  358' 
miles.  She  is  also  credited  with  having’ 
in  1889  made  the  passage  from  Lyttelton 
to  London  in  78  days. 

A  DANDY  PILOT. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Morton,  of  Auckland,  tells 
of  an  interesting  trip  he  had  in  the  Lady 


Jocelyn  from  Auckland  to  Melbourne 
in  1878,  and  gives  an  amusing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  garb  of  the  pilot  that  came 
aboard.  “The  pilot,”  he  writes,  “was 
a  tall  man  in  his  prime.  Pie  was  ele¬ 
gantly  clothed  in  frock  coat,  silver-grey 
trousers,  fawn  overcoat,  and  wore  a 
belltopper,  kid  gloves,  and  patent 
leather  shoes.”  Mr.  Morton  says  that 
Captain  Jenkins  was  found  dead  in  his 
cabin  on  a  trip  to  Wellington.  “What  a 
fine  end  for  such  a  noble  navigator  and 
such  a  gentleman,”  says  Mr.  Morton. 

Here  follow  the  record  of  passages 
made  to  New  Zealand  ports:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

May  2  0 
*Sep.  27,  ’80 
Sep.  25,  ’84 
Nov.  11,  ’85 
Nov.  26,  ’86 
April  16,  ’89 

Aug.  17,  ’78 
Jan.  6,  ’81 
Dec.  26,  ’84 
Feb.  20,  ’86 
Mar.  16,  ’87 
Aug.  7,  ’8  9 

Jenkins  88 

Jenkins  95 

Watt  90 

Watt  99 

Watt  108 

Watt  112 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Sep,  13,  ’82 
Aug.  29,  ’83 

Dec.  21,  ’8z 
Jan.  1,  ’84 

Boorman  99 
Watt  94 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug.  2 

Nov.  3,  ’74 
Aug.  23 

Sep.  1 

Nov.  11,  ’72 
•Tan.  21,  ’75 
Dec.  8,  ’79 
Dec.  9,  ’81 

Jenkins  99 

Jenkins  80 

Jenkins  107 

Jenkins  99 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Aug.  1,  ’73 
Jan.  6,  ’88 

NOV.  6,  ’7  3 
Apr.  15, ’88 

Jenkins  96 

Watt  88 

*Via  Tauranga. 

The  above  records  do  not  include  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Lady  Jocelyn  at  Auck¬ 
land  in  1853,  with  troops  from  Calcutta. 


CLIPPER  SHIPS. 

“O  Clipper  Ships  I  where  are,  where  are  ye  now? 

I  cry  the  long  degrees  thro’  foul  and  fair! 

The  Trade  Winds  sigh,  ‘We  speed  no  clipper  bow’; 
The  hollow-roaring  Forties  echo,  ‘Where?’ 
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THE  EDWIN  FOX. 


A  Record  of  32  Years. 


Lying  in  shallow  water  near  the 
freezing  works  in  Picton  Harbour  there 
is  an  old  hulk  that  is  picturesque  even 
in  her  decrepitude,  and,  like  a  broken- 
down  aristocrat,  she  bears  about  her 
unmistakable  signs  of  having  seen  better 
days.  Her  eliptical  stern,  which  once 
boasted  square  windows — a  style  that 
sufficiently  suggest  her  age — still  has 
the  remains  of  the  elaborate  scroll-work 
with  which  the  builders  used  to  adorn 


and  an  opening  made  on  the  seaward 
side  at  the  railhead.  This  allows  small 
coastal  vessels  to  come  alongside  and 
load  or  discharge  cargo  through  the 
opening.  Large  coastal  vessels  of  the 
coaling  type  come  alongside  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  cargoes  on  the  top  deck  by 
means  of  a  winch  hoist. 

For  thirty-two  years  she  sailed  the 
seas,  and  if  the  old  hull  could  speak  it 
would  be  able  to  tell  some  interesting 


THE  EDWIN  POX  FORMERLY  USED  AS  A  LANDING  STAGE. 


the  old  wooden  ships,  and  the  name 
“Edwin  Fox,  Southampton,”  is  still 
legible.  Dismantled  and  stripped  of 
everything,  the  old  barque  has  defied  the 
hand  of  time,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come,  for  she  is  built  of 
good  solid  teak,  and  now,  seventy  years 
after  she  left  the  launching  ways  in 
Calcutta,  which  was  her  birth-place,  her 
timber  is  as  sound  as  a  bell.  She  has 
been  in  her  present  position  for  24 
years,  and  is  now  used  as  a  storage 
hulk  for  coal  and  other  materials 
of  a  non-edible  nature  for  the 
New  Zealand  Refrigerating  Co.  She 
lies  alongside  the  land,  and  a  railway 
line  has  been  run  through  the  width, 


yarns.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
836  tons,  built  to  the  order  of  the  famous 
East  India  Company.  In  1878  her  rig 
was  changed  to  a  barque.  About  the  year 
1873  she  was  bought  by  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company,  and  in  that  year  she  made 
her  first  trip  to  New  Zealand,  Lyttelton 
being  her  port  of  call,  with  140  immi¬ 
grants.  She  arrived  on  June  27,  after 
a  rather  tedious  passage  of  114  days 
from  Brest.  Captain  Johnston,  who  was 
in  command,  reported  that  on  the  voyage 
there  had  been  six  deaths — Dr.  Langley, 
an  A.B.  killed  when  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
was  being  crossed,  three  adults  from 
fever,  and  one  infant.  When  the  ship 
arrived  at  Lyttelton  she  was  placed  in 
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quarantine,  as  four  of  the  deaths  re¬ 
ported  were  from  fever. 

In  1874  the  Edwin  Fox  sailed  from 
London  on  December  23,  and  arrived  at 
Wellington  on  April  18,  1875,  bringing 
immigrants.  She  originally  left 
London  on  November  24,  but  during  a 
gale  at  Deal  lost  her  anchor  and  put 
back.  The  vessel  was  then  in  command 
of  Captain  Walpole.  On  resuming  her 
voyage  again  she  ran  into  and  sank  a 
collier  schooner,  the  Edwin  Fox  drifting 
on  to  the  rocks  at  Deal.  She  was  towed 
on  and  docked,  and  finally  left  on 
December  23  in  command  of  Captain 
Davis. 

In  1878  the  barque  sailed  for  Nelson 
with  244  Government  immigrants,  and 


ships  bringing  immigrants  in  the  early 
days.  Some  of  the  passengers  were 
booked  for  Auckland,  and  came  on  by 
steamer. 


The  same  year,  on  December  31,  the 
Edwin  Fox  sailed  from  London  for  the 
Bluff,  and  arrived  there  on  May  19,  1881, 
making  a  long  passage  of  139  days’. 

lhe  Edwin  Fox  came  once  more,  in 
1885,  to  Port  Chalmers,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Paterson,  the  run  out 
having  occupied  116  days. 

During  her  long  sea  life  the  Edwin 
box  saw  some  stirring  times.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  English  Channel,  she 
had  a  close  call  in  a  furious  gale.  The 
crew  managed  to  get  at  some  cases  of 
spirits,  and  were  nearly  all  drunk,  so 


TIHE  EDWIN  FOX  USED  AS  A  HULK  AT  PICTON. 


arrived  at  her  destination  on  November 
18.  She  was  then  25  years  old. 

Another  passage  was  made  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton  in  1880.  The  barque  sailed  from 
London  on  January  7,  and  arrived  on 
May  3,  in  command  of  Captain  J.  Phease, 
making  the  run  in  115  days.  She  brought 
out  20  saloon,  12  second-class,  and  77 
steerage  passengers.  For  the  most  part 
fine  weather  was  experienced,  light  winds 
prevailing.  There  were  many  complaints 
over  the  sleeping  accommodation.  Some 
of  the  quarters  were  almost  in  darkness, 
and  some  berths  wet  from  water  finding 
its  way  down  the  side  of  the  ship.  The 
passengers  also  complained  of  the  scanti¬ 
ness  and  quality  of  the  food.  This  was 
the  case  with  a  large  number  of  the 


the  passengers  had  to  turn  to,  man  the 
pumps,  and  do  what  they  could  to  save 
the  ship.  Eventually,  leaking  badly,  she 
u  as  towed  by  the  steamer  Copernicus 
into  Brest.  On  another  occasion  she 
grounded  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  but  was 
successfully  refloated  from  that  grave  of 
gallant  ships  and  towed  back  to  London 
for  repairs. 

Once  a  Freezer. 

With  such  a  sound  old  hull  the  Edwin 
Fox  did  not  suffer  the  usual  fate  of  the 
wooden  craft,  and  she  played  rather  an 
important  part  in  the  early  days  of  the 
freezing  industry  of  New  Zealand.  As 
those  who  have  followed  the  history  of 
the  industry  are  aware,  there  were  no 
land  freezing  works  when  the  industry 
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started.  The  freshly-slaughtered  car¬ 
cases  were  taken  straight  aboard  the 
ship,  and  there  frozen.  Refrigerating 
plant  was  fitted  in  the  Edwin  Fox  in 
London  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company, 
and  she  was  sent  out  to  Dunedin  to  act 
as  freezing  and  store-ship  to  the  other 
vessels  of  the  company  that  had  been 
fitted  up  to  carry  frozen  meat  Home. 
This  was  in  the  year  1885. 

Still  living  in  Auckland  is  Mr.  H. 
Weatherilt,  who  came  out  in  the  Edwin 
Fox  on  this  voyage  to  Dunedin  as 
engineer-in-chief  for  the  Union  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  He  fitted  up  all  the  machinery 
in  the  ship,  and  had  the  entire  manage¬ 
ment  for  five  years,  until  she  went  to 
Napier.  Subsequently  Mr.  Weatherilt 
was  appointed  senior  superintendent  of 
machinery  and  surveyor  of  ships  for  the 
New  Zealand  Government.  He  held  this 
position  for  many  years,  and  retired  in 
June,  1912.  Mr.  Weatherilt,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  eight  survivors 
rescued  from  the  raft  sent  out  from  the 
ill-fated  Elingamite,  wrecked  on  the. 
Three  Kings  on  November  9,  1902.  He 
with  seven  others  were  5-J  days  on  the 


raft  before  being  picked  up  by  H.M.s. 
Penguin. 

Mr.  J.  Gibb,  who  was  employed  on 
the  Edwin  Fox  in  her  new  capacity,  is 
also  alive,  and  living  at  Napier  in 
good  health.  Mr.  Gibb  had  then 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
for  several  years,  sailing  in  the  seventies 
as  boatswain  of  the  Nelson  and  the 
Canterbury.  When  the  Edwin  Fox 
arrived  at  Port  Clialbers  in  1885  Mr. 
Gibb  was  sent  aboard  to  dismantle  the 
superfluous  gear  and  assist  in 
getting  her  ready  for  the  ensuing 
season’s  freezing.  After  being  used 
at  Port  Chalmers  for  a  few  years 
the  Fox  was  sent  up  to  Lyttelton, 
then  to  Gisborne,  and  later  to  the  Bluff, 
and  then  finally  she  was  sent  to  Picton 
under  engagement  to  freeze  for  the 
Wairau  Company.  After  two  seasons 
the  Christchurch  Meat  Company,  now 
the  New  Zealand  Refrigerating  Co., 
bought  the  Fox,  and  Mr.  Gibb  went  with 
her.  A  season  later  the  company  built 
works  ashore,  and  the  old  vessel  was 
stripped  and  hauled  up  in  shallow  water, 
where  she  now  lies,  and  is  used  as  a 
coal  hulk  for  the  works. 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


One  of  the  fastest  sailers  visiting  New 
Zealand  in  the  seventies  was  the  barque 
British  Empire,  a  vessel  of  1499  tons, 
owned  by  Mr.  George  Duncan,  of  London, 
and  sent  out  by  the  Shaw,  Stavill  Co. 
She  came  to  Auckland  on  two  occasions 
bringing  a  large  number  of  immigrants 
and  a  few  saloon  passengers,  among  the 
latter  in  1875  being  Mr.  Arthur  Colbeck, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  Blake  Green, 
and  many  others  who  have  made  success¬ 
ful  settlers  and  held  prominent  positions 
in  the  Dominion. 

On  each  of  her  runs  to  Auckland  the 
barque  was  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Mather.  The  British  Empire  sailed 
from  Gravesend  on  July  1st,  and  arrived 
in  the  Waitemata  on  October  7,  1875, 
making  a  fine  passage  of  88  days  from 
the  docks.  Her  next  visit  to  Auckland 
was  in  1880.  She  arrived  on  February 
4tli  after  another  good  passage  of  93 
days  from  the  docks.  The  same  vessel 
made  one  voyage  to  Dunedin  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Rowe,  arriving  there  on  September 
8tli,  1875,  doing  the  run  out  in  under 
100  days. 


Another  ship  bearing  the  same  name, 
a  large  vessel  of  2600  tons,  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  September  6th,  1864,  with 
33  saloon  and  366  immigrants.  The 
“Lyttelton  Times”  reporting  her  arrival 
stated  she  was  the  largest  ship  which 
had  ever  entered  Lyttelton  harbour. 

There  is  a  history  attached  to  this 
vessel.  Bad  luck  appears  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  her  even  during  her  early  days. 
As  the  vessel  was  being  towed  down  the 
river  from  Bristol,  a  place  where  the 
tide  has  a  great  rise  and  fall,  her  bow 
stuck  on  a  projecting  part  of  the  bank. 
The  tide  running  out  very  fast  at  the 
time  swung  her  round  until  the  stern 
caught  the  opposite  bank  and  left  her 
high  and  dry  and  several  lighters  and 
small  vessels  actually  sailed  under  her. 
Naturally  such  a  large  ship  was  severely 
strained  and  considerable  law  costs  were 
involved.  The  ship  was  floated  again 
during  the  next  tide  and  some  repairs 
effected.  Finally,  bad  luck  having  kept 
close  company  with  her,  she  was 
wrecked  with  many  other  vessels  in  a 
tidal  wave  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 
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THE  SHIP  WELLINGTON. 

Some  Close  Calls— Exciting  Time  Among  the  Ice. 


During  the  32  years  she  sailed  the 
ocean,  between  the  day  she  first  took  the 
water  on  the  River  Clyd*  and  the  day 
she  foundered  when  being  towed  down  to 
an  Argentine  port,  the  ship  Wellington 
nad  a  most  adventurous  career. 

The  Wellington  was  a  ship  of  1250 
tons,  and  she  was  built  by  Robert  Dun¬ 
can  at  Port  Glasgow  in  1874  for  Patrick 
Henderson,  who  later  amalgamated  with 
the  Shaw  Savill  Company,  and  it  was 
under  the  house  flag  of  the  company 
that  she  made  most  of  her  voyages  to 
New  Zealand. 

ALMOST  ON  THREE  KINGS. 

The  Wellington  made  only  one  voyage 
to  Auckland,  and  on  that  occasion  she 
very  nearly  left  her  bones  on  the  Three 
Kings,  a  danger  that  has  been  a  menace 
to  shipping  for  years  and  is  still  un- 
lighted.  Mr.  Janies  Morris,  now  residing 
in  Auckland,  who  was  a  passenger  from 
London  on  this  occasion,  arriving  here  in 
January,  1882,  has  sent  me  an  account 
of  the  incident.  He  writes:  — 

“The  running  into  a  mountainous  ice¬ 
berg  was  not  the  only  miraculous  escape 
which  this  good  ship  had,  as  on  the  trip 
when  I  was  a  passenger  to  Auckland  we 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  running  on  to 
the  Three  Kings.  I  kept  a  diary  oi 
the  Voyage,  and  I  find  this  entry:  Dec. 
29,  1881 — wind  light;  ship  logged  only 
87  miles  during  past  24  hours.  Towards 
evening  there  was  a  dense  mist,  dull 
weather  having  prevailed  for  several 
days.  The  officers  calculated  we  xvere 
some  30  to  40  miles  north  of  the  Three 
Kings.  Suddenly  the  fog  lifted  and  the 
islands  were  revealed  right  ahead.  As 
quickly  as  possible  the  ship’s  head  was 
turned  out  to  sea,  giving  the  Kings  a 
wide  berth.  Some  of  the  passengers  were 
much  alarmed;  some  cried;  some  clung 
hold  of  the  sailors,  and  others  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  their  deliverance.’  ” 
Captain  Cowan  was  in  command  on  this 
occasion. 

Under  favourable  conditions  the  Wel¬ 
lington  had  a  great  turn  of  speed,  and 
Mr.  Morris  in  his  letter  mentions  that 
on  December  2nd  she  ran  342  knots, 
which  gives  an  average  of  over  14  miles 
an  hour. 

RUN  DOWN. 

On  another  occasion,  when  on  a  voy¬ 
age  to  Wellington,  the  ship  was  in  col¬ 
lision  in  the  English  Channel.  She  left 


with  immigrants  on  October 
’  .1890,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
collision  occurred.  She  had  her  stem, 
Jib-boom,  and  all  head  gear  carried  away 
ail« ai£e  h°le  knocked  in  her  bow. 

The  pilot  left  us  in  the  Downs  at 
3  a.m.  on  October  12tli,”  said  Captain 
Cowan,  ‘and  at  6.40  a.m.,  while 

tlie  ship  lay  becalmed  in  a  dense 
fog,  a  steamer  crossed  her  bows 
and  came  in  collision  with  her.  The 
stem,  jib-boom,  and  all  head  gear  were 
carried  away  and  large  holes  were 
knocked  in  each  bow.  We  were  obliged 
to  put  back  and  the  ship  was  towed  to 
port  by  the  tug  which  had  never  left 
her  side.  The  steamer  that  ran  us 
down  proved  to  be  the  Adolf  Dieppe,  of 
800  tons,  belonging  to  Antwerp.  She, 
too,  suffered  considerably,  her  bridge, 
funnel,  and  mainmast  having  been  car- 
l  ied  away  and  a  large  hole,  partly  under 
her  waterline,  knocked  in  her  side.  The 
fog  was  very  dense  the  whole  time  and 
the  whistles  of  various  steamers  could 
be  heard  on  all  sides.  The  Adolf 
Dieppe  appeared  to  be  coming  at  full 
speed,  but  ported  her  helm  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  across  the  ship’s  bow.  Sire 
was  a  very  low  boat,  and  the  damage 
to  her  bridge,  funnel,  and  main¬ 
mast  was  done  by  the  ship’s  jib-boom. 
The  Wellington  was  towed  back  to 
London  and  placed  in  dry  dock,  where 
upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
24ft  of  the  stem  was  smashed  completely 
away,  while  a  large  number  of  plates 
on  each  bow  had  to  be  taken  out  and 
replaced,  the  work  taking  fourteen 
days. 

A  MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE. 

The  most  wonderful  escape  the 
Wellington  had  was  in  1893,  when  she 
Avas  bound  from  Picton  to  London  with 
frozen  meat.  The  story  was  told  me  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Aitken,  the  burly  Scottish 
mate  of  the  Takapuna  ferry  steamer 
Pupuke,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Wellington  on  this  memorable  voyage. 
The  ship  left  Picton  on  May  12,  1893.  It 
was  not  until  three  weeks  iater  that  she 
got  clear  of  the  land.  About  halfway  be¬ 
tween  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Horn, 
while  running  out  of  a  hurricane,  with 
goose-winged  main  topsail,  the  ship 
pooped  a  sea,  which  broke  the  arm  of 
the  man  at  the  wheel  and  sent  the  mate 
through  the  hen  coop,  breaking  his  leg 
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in  two  places.  Haring  this  gale  the 
ship  logged  fourteen  knots,  which  it 
must  be  admitted  was  pretty  good  for 
a  vessel  under  bare  poles  except  for  the 
goose-winged  main  topsail.  For  the 
landsman  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  a  square  sail  is  “goose-winged” 
when  the  middle  part  is  furled  to  the 
yard  and  only  the  corners  (clews  as 
they  are  called)  are  hauled  out,  this 
giving  the  sail  the  appearance  of  a 
goose’s  wing. 

From  New  Zealand  to  the  Horn  there 
is  usually  a  fair  wind,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Wellington  it  was  considerably 
more  than  that;  so  much  so  that  the 
ship  found  herself  away  to  the  south¬ 
east  of  that  stormy  corner.  Right  up 
to  the  Horn  the  course  was  by  dead 


came  down,  while  about  thirty  feet  of 
the  ship’s  head  was  crumpled.  The  fore¬ 
castle  was  a  litter  of  wreckage  and  ice 
that  had  come  crashing  down  on  the 
deck.  Everyone  on  board  thought  his 
last  moment  had  come. 

In  the  forecastle,  where  the  watch 
below  was  fast  asleep,  there  was  a 
scene  of  confusion.  Being  a  light  sleeper, 
Mr.  Aitken  jumped  out  of  his  bunk  at 
the  first  cry  from  the  look-out,  and 
quickly  realising  the  position  called  out: 
“It’s  all  right,  boys;  we’ve  struck  ice, 
but  we  are  clear  of  it  now!”  When 
the  crash  came  it  seemed  as  though  the 
ship’s  side  must  be  stove  in.  Sleeping 
in  the  next  bunk  to  Mr.  Aitken  was  a 
lad,  and,  like  all  youngsters,  he  was  a 
sound  sleeper.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he 
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reckoning  (the  weather  had  been  so  bad) 
and  Mr.  Aitken  says  they  were  so  far 
to  the  eastward  that  they  sighted  South 
Georgia. 

CRASHES  INTO  A  BERG. 

It  was  at  a  quarter  to  four  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  sighting  this  land  that  the 
look-out  man  cried  out  “Ice!”  the 
ship  seemed  to  be  right  on  top  of  it. 
There  in  the  dark  loomed  a  great  ice¬ 
berg,  “with  more  mass  than  Rangitoto,” 
says  Mr.  Aitken. 

“Down  with  your  helm”  rang  out  the 
order,  and  as  the  ship  came  up  into  the 
wind  she  just  struck  the  berg  with  her 
shoulder.  There  was  a  deafening 
crash  as  the  jibboom  and  everything  on 
the  foremast  above  the  lower  mast 


never  wakened,  as  the  crumpled  iron 
plates  crushed  his  body  flat,  and  he  did 
not  even  cry  out. 

AN  AWFUL  DEATH. 

The  fate  of  a  sailor  named  Fleming 
was  not  so  merciful.  He  was  caught 
under  the  debris,  and  nothing  could 
extricate  him.  As  soon  as  possible  Mr. 
Aitken  (who  was  Fleming’s  particular 
chum,  having  known  him  on  a  previous 
ship)  made  his  way  through  the  ice  and 
found  the  unfortunate  man  in  an  awful 
plight;  in  fact  he  was  so  terribly  injured 
that  it  was  a  marvel  that  he  lived.  “For 
Heaven’s  sake,  Andy,  get  a  gun  and  put 
me  out  of  my  agony,”  shrieked  the  in: 
jured  sailor.  It  would  have  been  a 
kindness  to  accede  to  his  prayer,  but 
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that  was  impossible.  Mercifully  lie 
soon  afterwards  lost  consciousness,  but 
lie  lingered  until  about  eight  o’clock 
that  morning. 

Upon  going  down  into  the  foreliatcli 
where  tire  coal  for  the  refrigerator  was 
carried  it  was  found  that  two  of  the 
plates  had  been  wrenched  apart,  letting 
daylight  through,  but  fortunately  the 
ship  was  not  damaged  below  the  water¬ 
line.  It  was  a  miracle  that  with  all  that 
crushing  weight  forward — ice  from  the 
berg  and  the  wrecked  spars  and  rigging 
— no  more  serious  damage  was  done  to 
the  hull. 

For  three  days  the  crew  were  up  cut¬ 
ting  the  wreckage  away  and  clearing  the 
awful  confusion  made  by  the  fall  of  the 
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After  the  tangle  aloft  had  been  cleared 
away  the  Wellington’s  crew  were  able 
to  set  the  foresail,  and  a  course  was 
made  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the 
ship  refitted.  At  that  time  there  was  one 
of  tliose  frequent  South  American  wars 
on,  the  navy  fighting  the  army  in  this 
instance,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
foreign  men-o’-wars  in  the  harbour,  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  number  being  several 
British.  In  spite  of  the  knocking  about 
she  had  received,  the  Wellington’s  en¬ 
gineers  managed  to  keep  the  refrigera¬ 
tors  going  all  right,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  meat  was  sold  to  the  shipping  at  Rio. 
Captain  Cowan,  the  master  of  the  Wel¬ 
lington,  was  a.  fine  seaman  and  a  fine 
gentleman,  says  Mr.  Aitken. 


THE  WELLINGTON  AFTER  HER  TERRIBLE  EXPERIENCE  AMONG  THE  ICE. 


top  hamper.  “I  .was  five  days  before  I 
got  to  the  wheel,”  says  Mr.  Aitken,  “and 
while  we  were  getting  things  as  ship¬ 
shape  as  was  possible  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  steering  the  old  ship;  we  were 
just  drifting  about.” 

“NOW  WE  KNOW.” 

“When  it  was  all  over,”  continued  Mr. 
Aitken,  ‘‘Captain  Cowan,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  said  to  me,  ‘Now  we  know 
what  "happened  to  the  Dunedin.’  I  did 
not  know  the  ship  he  was  referring  to; 
but  she  had  left  New  Zealand  in  1890', 
loaded  with  frozen  meat  for  the  Old 
Country,  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Naturally  her  disappearance  was  much 
discussed  by  the  skippers  in  the 
trade.” 


CAPTAIN  COWAN. 

Captain  Cowan,  commanded  the  Wel¬ 
lington  when  she  was  first  launched,  and 
he  made  19  voyages  to  New  Zealand, 
bringing  many  thousand  immigrants 
from  London  and  Glasgow  to  the  chief 
ports  in  New  Zealand,  but  mainly  to 
Lyttelton  and  Port  Chalmers.  Captain 
Cowan  was  much  esteemed  by  his  pas¬ 
sengers  as  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  a 
very  fine  sailor.  Before  taking  over  the 
Wellington  he  commanded  the  Wild 
Deer,  Helenslee  and  Margaret  Gal¬ 
braith  and  other  ships  running  to  the 
Dominion. 

The  Wellington  made  some  very  good 
passages  to  New  Zealand,  her  best  run 
port  to  port  being  74  days  from  Glasgow 
to  Port  Chalmers  (70  days  land  to  land) 
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in  1877-78.  On  lier  first  voyage  Home 
in  1875  the  Wellington  ran  from  Port 
Chalmers  to  London  in  69  days.  The 
ship  put  a  fine  finish  to  her  record  in 
the  trade.  This  was  in  1904.  She  left 
Lyttelton  on  February  13  of  that  year, 
loaded  with  wool,  and  ran  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  in  75  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  voyage,  her  last  under  the  Brit- 
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ish  flag,  she  was  sold  by  the  Shaw 
Savill  Company  to  S.  0.  Stray,  of  Nor- 
way,  for  the  low  sum  of  £3150.  It  was 
on  December  3,  1906.  that  this  craft 
of  many  adventures  met  her  doom.  She 
was  being  towed  from  Gulfport,  U.S.A., 
to  Rosario.  Argentine,  and  had  to  be 
abandoned  on  her  beam  ends,  and  after¬ 
wards  foundered. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  Welling¬ 
ton’s  passages  to  New  Zealand: 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

J 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

2,  ’81 

Jan.  2,  ’82 

Cowan 

90 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

June 

26 

Oct.  6,  ’97 

Canese 

102 

Nov. 

9 

Feb.  17, ’02 

Thomas 

100 

TO  NELSON. 

Oct. 

9 

Jan.  1 4,  ’03 

Thomas 

97 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Sep. 

4 

Oct.  11, ’86 

Cowan 

99 

Sep. 

12 

Dec,  12,  ’87 

Cowan 

91 

Sep. 

10 

Dec.  19, ’88. 

Cowan 

100 

Oct. 

11,  ’90 

Jan.  16,  ’91 

Cowan 

82 

Land  to  land  74 

Dec 

19,  ’91 

Apr.  2,  ’92 

Cowan 

103 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Dec  4',  ’74 

Feb. 

25,  ’75 

Cowan 

82 

Land  to 

land  70 

Dec.  18,  ’75 

Mar. 

17,  ’76 

Cowan 

88 

Dec.  17,  ’76 

Apr. 

1,  ’77 

Cowan 

105 

Nov.  23,  ’77 

Feb. 

6,  ’78 

Cowan 

74 

Land  to 

land  70 

Nov.  29,  ’78 

Feb. 

17,  ’79 

Cowan 

79 

Nov.  12,  ’79 

Jan. 

29,  ’80 

Cowan 

77 

*Nov.  7,  ’80 

Jan. 

24,  ’81 

Cowan 

79 

Dec.  9,  ’82 

Mar. 

12,  ’83 

Cowan 

92 

Nov.  29,  ’83 

Feb. 

17,  ’84 

Cowan 

80 

Nov.  22,  ’84 

Feb. 

5,  ’85 

Cowan 

76 

Dec.  12,  ’92 

Mar. 

25,  ’93 

Cowan 

102 

Sep.  21,  ’00 

Jan. 

5,  ’900 

Thomas 

90 

*  Falmouth  to  Snares,  7  5 


THE  FORFARSHIRE. 


The  Forfarshire,  a  fine  large  well- 
appointed  ship  of  1238  tons,  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  She  was  built  in  1867,  and  eight 
years  later,  sailing  under  the  Shaw- 
Savill  flag,  arrived  at  Auckland  with 
immigrants.  She  did  not  run  continu¬ 
ously  to  the  colony,  having  made  only 
six  voyages  from  1875  until  1900. 
Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  any  of  the 
passages  to  New  Zealand,  out  or  home. 
She  experienced  some  heavy  gales  in 
the  Southern  Ocean  occasionally,  and  in 
1894,  when  bound  for  Wellington,  had 
her  starboard  bulwarks  carried  away 
by  heavy  seas  breaking  on  board,  besides 
sustaining  other  severe  damage. 

The  Forfarshire’s  records  °  to  New 
Zealand  are:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Mar.  19 

July  7,  ’75 

Jones  108 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Nov.  16 

Sep.  7 

Mar.  6,  ’73 
Dec.  17,  ’94 

Fox  105 

Perry  ioi 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

June  18 

Mar.  30 

Sep.  21, ’89 

Oct.  2,  ’79 
June  26,  ’83 
Jan.  2,  ’90 

Brown  99 

Brown  85 

Colling-woodlOO 
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THE  BARQUE  GLENLORA. 


Consistent  Little  Sailer — Dismasted  in  Southern  Ocean — Ashore  on  Rangitoto. 


A  fine  little  sailer  for  her  size — she 
was  only  764  tons — was  the  Shaw,  Savill, 
and  Albion  Company’s  barque  Glenlora, 
which  was  very  well  known  in  Auckland, 
to  which  port  she  brought  several 
thousands  of  immigrants  between  1S74 
and  1895,  during  which  period  she 
made  nine  passages  from  London  to 
Auckland.  The  Glenlora  was  generally 
proclaimed  a  comfortable  ship,  and  she 


happened  at  the  very  end  of  one  of  her 
trips  to  Auckland,  the  Glenlora  running 
plump  on  to  Rangitoto  reef,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  floating  off  again  without 
damage. 

It  was  in  1872  that  the  Glenlora  made 
her  protracted  trip  to  Wellington.  She 
left  Gravesend  on  August  8th  of  that 
year,  and  struck  bad  weather  almost  as 
soon  as  she  cleared  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  again  when  between  the  Line 


THE  BARQUE  GLENLORA. 


was  a  consistent  sailer.  She  completed 
no  less  than  27  runs  to  the  Dominion, 
and  only  five  of  these  exceeded  100  days. 
That  is  with  the  exception  of  one  dis¬ 
astrous  run,  when  the  vessel  was  dis¬ 
masted,  and  she  was  215  days  between 
London  and  Wellington,  47  days  being 
spent  at  Mauritius,  where  the  ship  put 
in  for  refitting.  Another  exciting  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  history  of  the  little  ship 


and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  worse 
was  to  follow,  and,  after  she  had  passed 
the  Cape,  she  was  struck  by  a  squall, 
and  lost  her  masts.  Captain  Culbert, 
who  was  in  command,  managed  to  get 
enough  sail  on  her  to  bring  her  into 
port  at  Mauritius,  and  some  idea  of  the 
damage  done  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  it  took  over  forty  days  to  get 
her  ready  for  sea.  She  started  out 
again  on  her  voyage  to  Wellington  on 
January  5,  1873,  but  the  storm-fiend  was 
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still  on  her  track,  and  four  days  after 
leaving  port  she  ran  into  a  gale  of  hurri¬ 
cane  force.  The  straining  the  ship 
encountered  had  the  effect  of  slacking 
up  her  brand-new  rigging,  and  the  crew 
had  the  tedious  job  of  bracing  it  up  to 
keep  things  in  their  places. 

During  this  bad  weather  the  Glen- 
lora  met  with  a  barque  called  Der  Fuchs, 
from  an  Italian  port,  which  had  been  so 
badly  buffeted  about  by  the  gale  that 
she  was  in  a  sinking  condition,  and  her 
crew  were  much  relieved  when  the 
British  ship  bore  down  upon  her.  The 
captain  and  crew  of  twelve,  including 
four.  Lascars,  were  taken  aboard  the 
Glenlora.  From  then  onwards  the  Glen- 
lora  experienced  fair  weather.  Three 
days  after  leaving  Mauritius  the  ship’s 
doctor  (Dr.  L ’Estrange)  died  from  a 
dangerous  fever  he  caught  at  the 
island.  Owing  to  the  protracted 
nature  of  the  voyage  the  provisions  did 


ing  the  ship  to  come  up  Rangitoto  Chan¬ 
nel.  Suddenly  the  look-out  man  cried 
out  “Hard  a-starboard!  Hard  a-star¬ 
board!  There’s  something  ahead!” 

Captain  Mitchell  sprang  to  the  wheel, 
but  he  had  scarcely  pulled  it  over  when 
the  ship’s  forefoot  grated,  then  “slithered 
up”  over  the  rocks,  and  there  the  ship 
hung;  hard  and  fast  for’ard  and  afloat 
astern. 

Awakened  by  the  shock,  the  passengers 
soon  came  running  up  on  deck,  but  they 
were  at  once  reassured  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  the  captain  ordered  blue 
lights  to  be  burned  and  rockets  sent 
up. 

Within  twenty  minutes  of  the  strand¬ 
ing  the  steamer  Lalla  Rookh  (Captain 
Somerville),  then  on  her  way  to  Coro¬ 
mandel,  was  on  the  scene.  The  spot 
where  the  Glenlora  went  ashore  is  a 
nasty  rocky  corner,  and  Captain  Somer¬ 
ville  naturally  did  not  care  about  going 
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not  last  out,  and  for  several  days  before 
Wellington  was  reached  the  passengers 
were  living  entirely  on  rice.  From°the 
time  the  Glenlora  left  Gravesend  until 
anchor  was  dropped  in  Port  Nicholson 
215  days  elapsed. 

RUNS  ON  RANGITOTO. 

It  was  four  years  later  that  the  Glen¬ 
lora  had  such  a  narrow  escape  from  com¬ 
ing  to  grief  when  entering  the  port  of 
Auckland.  She  was  in  command  of 
Captain  Mitchell,  and  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  Rangitoto  Channel  on  the 
night  of  January  10,  1877.  It  was  a 
dark  night  with  a  light  wind  from  the 
north-east,  and  the  ship  was  doing  about 
four  knots  under  full  sail. 

Eight  bells  (midnight)  had  just  gone, 
the  watch  had  been  changed,  Bean  Rock 
light  had  been  duly  reported  on  the  port 
bow,  and  the  captain  was  watching  the 
peak  of  old  Rangitoto  and  waiting  until 
it  bore  east-by-north  before  straighten- 


in  too  close  for  fear  he  might  get  into 
trouble  himself. 

FLOATED  OFF. 

Just  then  off  came  the  pilot  boat  that 
had  been  attracted  by  the  signals  of  dis¬ 
tress  sent  up  by  the  stranded  ship,  and 
the  pilot,  Captain  Burgess,  went  aboard 
the  Lalla  Rookh  and  steered  her  along¬ 
side  the  barque. 

Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  getting  the  Glenlora  off  her  uncom¬ 
fortable  berth  at  that  stage,  but  just 
about  daybreak  she  floated  off  on  the 
rising  tide  and  the  Lalla  Rookh  took 
her  in  town. 

Near  the  North  Head  they  met  the 
Enterprise  coming  out  to  help,  and  the 
newcomer  making  fast  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barque,  the  two  steamers  soon  had 
her  at  the  wharf,  undamaged,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  merchants  who  were 
expecting  cargo  by  her,  for  those  were 
the  days  when  it  took  many  months  to 
fill  orders. 
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EVENTFUL  RUN  HOME. 

The  Glenlora  liad  a  rather  eventful 
passage  Home  from  Auckland  in  1875. 
Mr.  Albert  G.  Allom,  who  is  now  residing 
in  Auckland,  was  a  midshipman  on  board 
at  the  time,  and  he  has  supplied  me  with 
a  few  incidents  of  the  voyage.  The  ship 
ran  into  very  dirty  weather  off  the 
Horn,  with  head  winds.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  Captain  Le  Vesconte  had 
made  a  wager  with  the  captain  of  a  ship 
sailing  a  few  days  earlier  that  he  would 
be  round  the  corner  (meaning  Cape 
Horn)  in  less  than  twenty-one  days.  He 
ran  very  far  south,  and  encountered  a 
large  number  of  icebergs.  One  morning 
at  daylight  the  ship  was  surrounded  by 
no  less  than  thirteen  huge  bergs,  and 
in  order  to  clear  them  the  ship  had  to  be 
continually  put  about.  As  the  nights 
were  very  dark  it  was  a  wonder  the  ship 
did  not  run  into  one,  it  being  impossible 
to  see  further  than  the  end  of  the  bow¬ 
sprit.  Later  the  ship  ran  short  of  water, 
and  put  into  Pernambuco  for  a  fresh 
supply.  Soon  after  getting  under  way 
one  of  the  sailors  fell  overboard  from 
the  cat-head  while  assisting  to  get  the 
anchors  on  board.  No  time  was  lost  in 
manning  a  boat,  and  just  as  his  com¬ 
rades  were  about  to  assist  him  into  the 
boat  he  was  caught  by  a  shark  and 
dragged  under. 

HER  BEST  RUN. 

The  best  run  ever  made  by  this  little 
barque  while  in  the  New  Zealand  trade 
was  between  London  and  Nelson,  seventy- 
nine  days  land  to  land  and  eighty-four 
days  port  to  port.  Her  next  best  per¬ 
formance  was  from  Glasgow  to  Port 
Chalmers,  the  run  taking  eighty-three 
days.  On  the  passage  out  from  London 
to  Lyttelton  in  1883-4,  Captain  Pitfield 
was  "found  dead  in  his  bed  on  March  31. 
The  chief  officer,  Mr.  Bowling,  took  com¬ 
mand,  and  brought  the  vessel  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton. 

From  the  following  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  barque  made  several  runs  of  be¬ 


tween  eighty  and  ninety  days  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  New  Zealand  ports:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Sep. 

26, 

>74' 

Jan. 

5, 

’75 

Le  Vesconte 

100 

Oct. 

25, 

’75 

Feb. 

15, 

’76 

Le  Vesconte 

112 

Oct. 

8, 

’76 

Jan. 

17, 

’77 

Mitchell 

100 

Aug 

2 

Nov. 

1, 

’78 

Scotland 

89 

Aug. 

3 

Oct. 

29, 

’80 

Scotland 

86 

April 

5 

July 

5, 

’82 

Scotland 

90 

Mar. 

23 

June 

27, 

’83 

Scotland 

95 

Nov. 

1, 

’84 

Feb. 

28, 

’85 

Sargent 

118 

Sep. 

6, 

’96 

Jan. 

3, 

’97 

Tonkin 

117 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


*Aug. 

8, 

’72 

Mar. 

11,  ’73 

Culbert 

215 

Nov. 

3, 

’73 

Feb.. 

2, 

’74 

Renaut 

91 

June 

17 

Sep. 

22,  ’81 

Scotland 

97 

Nov. 

2, 

’93 

Feb. 

8, 

’94 

Tonkin 

96 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sep. 

18 

Dec. 

19,  ’77 

Scotland 

92 

June 

5 

Aug. 

30,  ’79 

Scotland 

86 

Dec. 

23, 

’83 

Apr. 

5,  ’84 

Bowling 

103 

TO 

NELSON. 

Nov. 

3, 

’85 

Feb. 

8,  ’86 

Sargent 

97 

May 

10, 

’87 

Aug. 

2,  ’87 

Sargent 

84 

May 

17, 

’88 

Aug. 

21,  88  ’ 

Sargent 

96 

Feb. 

22, 

’89 

May 

25,  ’89 

Sargent 

92 

Feb. 

11, 

’90 

May 

22,  ’90 

Nicol 

100 

Nov. 

16, 

’91 

Feb. 

13,  ’92 

Tonkin 

89 

Nov. 

14, 

’92 

Feb. 

17,  ’93 

Tonkin 

95 

*Oct. 

22, 

’95 

Jan. 

9,  ’96 

Tonkin 

79 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Dec. 

26, 

’90 

Mar. 

20,  ’91 

Nicholl 

83 

Nov. 

10, 

’94 

Feb. 

14,  ’95 

Tonkin 

86 

*  Dismasted  and  put  into  Mauritius  for 
rppairs. 

*  From  start  point — tlie  record  passage  to 
Nelson. 


Most  of  the  illustrations  of  ships  at  Port  Chalmers  appearing  in  this  book  are 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  D.  A.  De  Maus,  who  has  a  very  large  collection  of  the  ships 
arriving  at  Port  Chalmers  from  1850  until  1900. 
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THE  MARGARET  GALBRAITH. 


Good  Average  Passage  Maker — Exciting  Time  in  the  Ice. 


The  Margaret  Galbraith  (or  the  old 
“Maggie,”  as  she  was  familiarly  called), 
one  of  Duncan’s  ships,  sailed  under  the 
Shaw,  Savill  flag,  and  made  21  voyages 
to  the  several  ports  of  New  Zealand 
between  1873  and  1900,  bringing  a  very 
large  number  of  immigrants  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  Glasgow.  She  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  iron  vessel  of  841 
tons.  In  1880,  in  command  of 
Captain  Fergus  son,  she  ran  out  to 
Port  Chalmers  in  87  days,  or  75  land 
to  land.  She  left  Greenock  on 

October  23,  1879,  had  a  smart  run  of  19 
days  to  the  Equator,  passed  the  Cape  on 
the  fiftieth  day  out,  and  the  Snares  on 


a  narrow  escape  of  foundering.  Mr. 
Claude  Fenwick,  of  Auckland,  was  a 
passenger  by  the  ship  on  this  occasion. 
The  Margaret  Galbraith  was  towed  into, 
Lyttelton  by  a  passing  steamer.  In  the 
Old  Colonists’  Museum,  Auckland,  may 
he  seen  a  photo,  of  the  Margaret  Gal¬ 
braith  inside  of  the  Calliope  Dock  un¬ 
loading  the  pipes  for  Devonport. 

The  Margaret  Galbraith,  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  to  Napier  in  1895,  met  with  a 
succession  of  gales  and  light  winds  prior 
to  crossing  the  Equator,  44  days  out 
from  London.  When  in  latitude  44  south 
and  longitude  25  east  the  ship  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  icebergs  for  six  days. 


THE  MARGARET  GALBRAITH. 


January  5,  arriving  in  port  on  January 
7.  The  following  year  Captain  Fergus- 
son  brought  the  ship  to  Auckland  in  85 
days  from  London  Docks. 

On  her  last  voyage  to  Auckland  in 
1882  the  Margaret  Galbraith  brought 
out  the  plant  of  the  Devonport  Water 
Works.  After  discharging,  the  ship 
sailed  from  Auckland  for  Tinmru.  When 
about  ten  miles  off  Lyttelton  she  was 
caught  in  a  very  severe  S.E.  gale.  She 
had  on  hoard  100  tons  of  pig  iron,  which 
shifted  during  the  gale,  and  the  vessel 
was  thrown  on  her  beam  ends  and  had 


Captain  Renaut,  who  brought  the 
slii].  out  in  1899,  reported  a  most 
trying  passage.  He  said:  “The  vessel 
rolled  out,  rather  than  sailed  out,” 
occupying  114  days  from  London  to 
loit  Chalmers.  All  the  ships  arriving 
during  the  latter  part  of  1899  made 
long  passages,  owing  to  terrific  gales 
met  with  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  seriously  damaged, 
including  such  clippers  as  the  Canter¬ 
bury,  Oarnaru,  Waitangi,  Turakina,  and 
others — the  Turakina  making  the  best 
run  of  the  season — 93  days. 


WHITE  WINGS. 


(  From  tlie  coast  of  New  Zealand  to 
Cape  Horn  sailing  ships  were  generally 
given  a  good  start  on  the  long  sail 
home.  All  day  and  every  day  the  good 
breeze  blew  anywhere  from  south-west 
to  north-west,  and  often  as  not  the  wind 
was  piping  anything  from  a  half-gale 
up  to  a  full  gale;  but  what  matter,  it  was 
blowing  the  old  hooker  home !  Remark¬ 
able  runs  were  often  made  on  this  stretch 
across  the  South  Pacific,  but  it  was 
always  an  anxious  time  for  captain  and 
crew,  because  there  was  always  the 
possibility  of  meeting  ice.  You  never 
knew  what  you  were  going  to  meet  in 
that  long  run  over  the  stormy  Southern 
seas. 

Who  can  tell  how  many  tragedies 
those  seas  hide  under  their  long  grey 
rollers  that  break  in  a  smoke  of  spray  ? 
Good  ships,  well-found,  well-manned, 
and  in  command  of  skilful  navigators, 
have  started ’out  on  this  long  sail  and 
have  never  been  heard  of  again,  and  in 
the  many  speculations  as  to  their  fate 


perature  of  the  sea  water  every  evening, 
especially  during  misty  weather,  the  idea 
being  that  the  presence  of  an  iceberg 
lowers  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  and 
if  the  thermometer  showed  anything 
out  of  the  normal  we  would  know  we 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  ice.  In  addition 
to  taking  this  precaution  I  used  to  go 
up  to  the  cross-trees  at  sundown,  or 
send  a  hand  aloft  to  see  if  there  were 
any  signs  of  ice  about  on  the  horizon. 

“After  we  had  got  well  round  the 
Horn,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  the  weather  grew  warmer,  and 
there  was  a  perceptible  rise  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  sea  water,’  so  we  natur¬ 
ally  thought  we  had  passed  the  danger 
zone  and  relaxed  the  precautions  we 
had  been  taking.  This  had  been  going 
on  for  two  or  three  days,  when  one 
night  we  had  a  marvellous  escape.  It 
was  evening,  in  the  second  dog  watch, 
t he  weather  squally  and  thick  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
strange  noises,  something  like  distant 


“  CASTLE  ROCK  ”  IN  ICE. 

This  iceberg,  so  like  Castle  Rock,  near  Coromandel,  Auckland,  was  another  of 
the  strange  shapes  passed  by  the  ship  Margaret  Galbraith.  It  was  aDout  ten 
miles  long  and  some  500  feet  high,  with  what  looked  like  a  pillar  of  basaltic 
rock  sticking  out  of  the  top. — From  a  photograph  and  painting  by  H.  N.  Burgess. 


the  dreaded  iceberg  has  always  loomed 
large  and  grim. 

AMONG  THE  ICE, 

The  Margaret  Galbraith  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  ending  her  career  in  1893, 
when  bound  Home  from  a  New  Zea¬ 
land  port.  “Before  sailing,”  writes  Mr. 
IT.  N.  Burgess,  of  Auckland,  who  was 
second  officer  of  the  ship,  “we  had 
instructions  on  the  Homeward  trip 
round  Cape  Horn  to  keep  a  good 
look-out  for  ice,  as  a  lot  of  it  had 
been  reported  by  other  ships  that  had 
preceded  us.  We  used,  to  take  the  tent- 


thunder.  Peering  to  windward  I  thought 
I  saw  ice,  but  the  wind  being  compara¬ 
tively  warm  I  felt  that  I  must  have  been 
mistaken.  However,  I  called  the  skip¬ 
per.  He  bad  a  look  round,  but  could 
see  no  ice,  and  told  me  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  see  ice  in  those  latitudes  with 
the  temperature  of  the  sea  water 
between  45  and  50  degrees. 

ONLY  JUST  IN  TIME. 

“When  I  came  on  deck  again  in  the 
middle  watch  (midnight)  my  little 
weather  glass  told  me  there  was  some 
dirty  weather  coming,  and  I  took 
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in  some  of  the  small  sail.  About 
four  bells  I  caught  sight  in  the 
glare  of  the  starboard  light  of 
something  that  was  not  the  wash 
from  the  lee  bow.  It  was  a  huge  slab 
of  ice  a  few  feet  above  the  water  and 
stretching  as  far  into  the  mist  as  I 
could  see !  I  did  not  take  long  making 
up  my  mind  about  it  that  time,  but 
yelled  to  “down  helm,”  and  it  was  only 
just  in  time.  As  we  slithered  alongside 
the  ice  I  held  my  breath  for  the“crash,” 
but  we  cleared  it. 

“As  we  swung  up  into  the  wind  you 
could  have  jumped  from  our  quarter 
on  to  the  ice  that  had  so  nearly  been 
our  doom.  I  got  to  work  ‘quick  and 
busy’, shortening  sail. 

“Just  as  day  was  breaking,  the 


turned  out  fine,  the  sun  shining 
brightly,  and  a  fresh  south-west  breeze 
blowing,  so  we  made  sail  again,  and 
sailed  amongst  the  bergs  the  whole  day. 
At  night  the  w’eatlier  came  on  thick 
again,  and  so  we  shortened  down. 

QUEER  SHAPES. 

“For  the  next  three  or  four  days  we 
were  among  the  ice,  and  saw  some  very 
beautiful  sights.  One  morning  a  boy 
called  me  to  see  the  ‘Cliffs  of  Dover.’ 
It  was  a  mighty  good  representation  of 
them — a  long  white  berg  about  14  to  16 
miles  long  and  about  150ft  to  200ft 
high,  clear  cut  on  the  face  and  a  lot  of 
black  patches  on  top.  Another  berg  we 
called  ‘Cleopatra’s  Needle,’  a  practically 
square  column  of  ice  about  200ft  to 


ENORMOUS 


ICEBERG. 


v>: 


Tins  huge  berg-  was  ahou!;  40  to  50  miles  long-,  with  no  visible  break  In  it,  and 
all0lit  feet  kigh  at  the  north-east  end.  The  ship  passed  the  south-west  end 

ol  it  at  9  a.m.  on  a  Sunday,  and  sailed  along  under  its  lee  till  4  p.m.  bright 
sunshine  and  (comparatively)  warm  weather,  at  an  average  speed  of  about  5 
knots.  We  were  almost  becalmed,  only  doing  two  or  three  knots,  so  I  took  a 
couple  of  interesting  photos.,  one  as  it  is  shown  with  the  dark  cliff  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  showing  about  100  feet  above  the  water,  about  twenty  minutes  later 
another  photo,  when  this  clifT  was  submerged  nearly  out  of  sight,  showing  the 
berg  was  rolling  about  once  “  there  and  back  ”  in  40  to  60  minutes.  When  vou 
picture  there  is  about  four-fifths  of  the  whole  berg  submerged,  and  the  whole 
bulk  of  it  was  apparently  rolling,  you  can  figure  out  what  sort  of  a  semi-circle 
the  bottom  and  top  edge  were  describing.  The  sun  was  melting  it,  and  the  water 
was  pouring  down  in  roaring  cataracts  all  day  long. 

— From  a  photograph  and  painting  by  H.  N.  Burgess. 


weather  cleared,  and  a  remarkable  sight 
met  our  eyes.  We  were  surrounded  by 
bergs  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Right  in 
our  tvake  there  were  several  big  fellows, 
and  how  we  had  cleared  them  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me.  The  day 


300ft  high.  When  first  sighted  it  was 
at  a  big  angle.  As  we  got  nearer  it 
straightened  up,  and  was  rocking 
slowly,  evidently  getting  a  bit  top 
heavy.  We  saw  a  tremendous  splash 
astern  and  heard  a  noise  like  heavy 
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thunder,  and  ‘Cleopatra’s  Needle’  was 
no  more. 

Another  very  striking  berg  was  one 
we  called  ‘Castle  Rock.’  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ‘hummocky’  island  of  ice  several 
miles  long  with  what  looked  like  a  big 
black  basaltic  rock  sticking  out  Df  the 
top  of  it— not  unlike  ‘Castle  Rock’  at 
Coromandel,  Auckland.  A  lot  of  the 
bergs  seemed  to  have  black  rocks  or 
‘morraine’  matter  in  them. 

“After  sailing  for  three  or  four  days 
in  this  field  we  seamed  to  get  clear  of 
it  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  saw  no  more 
until  one  very  calm  night,  with  hardly 
a  breath  of  wind,  you  could  ‘hear’  the 
ice.  Salt  water  goes  through  some 
peculiar  process  when  freezing,  and 
leaves  the  salt  behind,  so  that  it  is 
really  a  mass  of  myriads  of  minute 
bubbles  frozen  together,  and  as  these 
melt  on  a  calm  night  it  sounds  like  the 
effervescence  of  soda  water,  or  like 
myriads  of  tinkling  bells  in  the 
distance.  ' 

AN  ICE  CONTINENT. 

“The  climax  came  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  We  were  running  along  before  a 
moderate  north-west  gale,  and  things 
looked  very  black  ahead,  but  the  day 
broke  clear  and  fine,  and  then  we  saw 
a  sight.  More  ice.  Not  huge  bergs 
such  as  we  had  been  sailing  through 
before,  but  a  veritable  continent  of  it, 
stretching  away  to  the  eastward  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  were  off  the 
south-west  corner  at  8  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  a  wonderful  sight  it  was 
to  watch  the  seas  breaking  against  the 
icy  shore  just  as  they  do  against  the 
rock-bound  coast.  The  big  westerly 
seas  came  sweeping  in  from  the  ocean — 
not  like  the  gradual  shelving  of  the 
shore  on  our  New  Zealand  West  Coast, 
for  instance — but  a  mile  or  so  deep,  and 
then  hurling  themselves  against  the  ice 
cliffs  were  dissipated  in  showers  of 
spray  hundreds  of  feet  high.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight,  and  we  saw  as  much  of 
it  as  we  wanted,  for  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  number  of  loose  bergs 
to  windward — probably  calves  from  the 
large  mass — we  had  to  sail  along  the 
edge  of  the  ‘continent’  all  day,  finally 
getting  out  clear  at  the  north-east  end 
at  about  4  p.m.,  and  that  was  the  last 
we  saw  of  the  ice  on  this  memorable 
passage.” 

ENORMOUS  ICEBERGS. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Burgess’  experiences  among 
the  ice  in  1892  and  1893,  when  published 
in  the  “Auckland  Star,”  caused 
a  lot  of  arguments  about  the  size 
of  ’bergs  and  the  extent  of  ice¬ 
fields  met  in  such  circumstances  and 


some  of  Mr.  Burgess’  estimates  were 
lankly  doubted.  But  this  is  a  matter 
m  which  you  won't  get  a  careful  sailor 
tripping.  As  many  landsmen  are  aware 
the  sailor  can  .estimate  to  a  nicety  the 
distance  he  is  from  any  seen  point,  and 
his  sextant  gives  him  a  very  good  in¬ 
strument  for  measuring  heights  once  his 
distance  from  an  object  is  known.  Mr. 
Burgess  is  able  to  prove  his  figures  quite 
easdy  by  authenticated  reports  in  the 
Nautical  Magazine”  and  the  “Shipping 
gazette’  given  by  ships  that  had  met 
ie  same  ice  that  Mr.  Burgess  recorded 
in  such  an  interesting  manner.  And 
their  estimates  agree  within  a  very  small 
margin.  For  instance  the  Curzon  and 

^oonLiPCl!  Eck  both  fix  the  1892  ice  at 
1000  feet.  For  the  ice  that  was  met  in 

.  ,there  are  tbe  figures  of  the  Loch 
Torndon,  Cutty  Sark,  Turakina,  Brier 
Jlolme  and  Charles  Racine.  Three  of 
them  give  1000  feet,  the  same  height  as 
the  Margaret  Galbraith  (Mr.  Burgess’ 
ship).  |  he  Torridon  saw  ice  1500 'feet 

S'  S  t1h.e1Turakina  fel1  in  with  some 
*~00  feet  high.  Then  as  to  the  extent 
ot  some  of  the  fields.  The  Cromdale, 
otrathdown.  County  of  Edinborough,  and 
the  Curzon  sighted  the  same  field  as 
the  Margaret  Galbraith,  and  they  re¬ 
ported  it  to  be  about  400  to  500  miles  in 
extent.  In  the  publications  mentioned 
there  are  many  well-authenticated  in¬ 
stances  of  1000ft  bergs  and  fields  of 
an  extent  that  might  well  make  the 
landsman  wonder. 


i  i|e  Margaret  Galbraith  came  to  grief 
in  1905.  She  sailed  from  the  River  Plate 
for  England  with  a  cargo  of  grain,  and 
on  leaving  port  she  stranded  and  became 
a  total  loss  on  March  27. 

Following  are  the  passages  made  by. 
the  Margaret  Galbraith  to  New 
Zealand:— 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Nov.  2,  ’78 

Nov.  1,  ’80 
July  11 

Feb.  7,  ’79 
Jan.  25,  ’81 
Nov.  9,  ’82 

Ferg-usson  97 
Fergusson  85 
Ferg-usson  118 

TO  NAPIER. 

Sep.  14,  ’94 

Jan.  15, ’95 

Collingwood123 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  13,  ’77 
Sep.  12,  ’81 
Sep.  30,  ’83 
April  3 

M  ar.  3  0 

Feb.  7,  ’78 
Jan.  6,  ’82 
Jan.  5,  ’84 
July  13, ’90 
June  30,  ’91 

Fergusson  85 
Fergusson  117 
Carden  95 
Carden  101 
Carden  91 
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TO  NELSON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

M  ay  11 

Sep.  14,  ’92 

’Carden 

126 

— 

Mar.  11,  ’00 

Culhert 

98 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Jan.  17 

Apr.  20, ’77 

Ferg-usson 

93 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Nov. 

2,  ’72 

Jan. 

30,  ’73 

Cowan 
Land  to 

87 

land  81 

Oct. 

3  1,  ’74 

Feb. 

2,  ’75 

Peebles. 

94 

Sep. 

29,  ’75 

Jan. 

12,  ’76 

Peebles 

104 

Oct. 

16,  ’79 

Jan. 

12,  ’80 

Fergusson  87 

Land  to  land  75 

Oct. 

4,  ’84 

Jan. 

6,  ’85 

Carden 

93 

Oct. 

15,  ’85 

Jan. 

20,  ’86 

Carden 

96 

July 

14 

Oct. 

27,  ’88 

Carden 

105 

J  une 

7 

Sep. 

22,  ’89 

Carden 

104 

Oct. 

9,  ’95 

Jan. 

26,  ’96 

Collingwood  101 

Nov. 

4,  ’98 

Feb. 

27,  ’99 

Renaut 

115 

THE  OXFORD. 


Dismasted  in  Bay  of  Biscay. 


Tlie  Oxford,  sailing  under  tlie  flag  of 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  was  a  beautiful 
ship  of  1287  tons.  She  made  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  to  Port  Chalmers  in  1876, 
covering  the  distance  from  Start  Point 
in  74  days.  She  originally  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  November  25,  and  three 
days  later  took  her  final  departure  from 
Start  Point.  She  crossed  the  Equator 
on  the  twenty-second  day  out,  December 
20,  and  passed  between  Prince  Edward 
and  Marion  Islands  on  January  17, 
anchoring  at  Port  Chalmers  on  10th 
February. 

A  few  days  after  sailing  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  1883  for  Wellington,  with  302 
passengers  on  board,  the  Oxford  encoun¬ 
tered  a  terrific  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  all  on  board,  including 
Captain  Braddock,  who  was  in  command, 
had  a  most  anxious  time.  The  gale  at 
one  time  increased  to  hurricane  force, 
great  seas  were  shipped,  and  the  vessel 
was  dismasted.  In  her  crippled  state 
she  managed  to  get  back  to  Cardiff.'  Here 
further  trouble  arose,  as  a  few  days 
after  her  arrival  typhoid  fever  broke  out 
on  board,  which  resulted  in  many  deaths. 
As  the  vessel  was  placed  in  quarantine, 
repairs  could  not  be  effected  until  the 
Oxford  was  again  a  clean  ship,  conse¬ 
quently  her  final  sailing  was  delayed 
until  April  26,  just  three  months  after 
the  disaster  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  passage  further  sickness  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  ship  was  once  more 
placed  in  quarantine  for  several  days  on 
her  arrival  at  Wellington,  88  day3  from 
Cardiff. 


The  Oxford  brought  over  300  passen¬ 
gers  to  Auckland  in  1874,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warrington  and  family  of 
four,  three  of  whom  are  still  residing 
there;  also  Mr.  E.  Clay,  formerly  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kauri  Timber  Co.  at  Mercury 
Bay.  The  passages  made  to  New 
Zealand  were:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

11 

- 

Sep. 

OO 

4N 

Beaven 

90 

Nov. 

29, 

’76 

Mar. 

1,  ’77 

Vaux 

93 

Dec. 

5, 

O 

00 

Apr. 

2,  ’81 

Braddock 

118 

Dec. 

1, 

’81 

Mar. 

10,  ’82 

Braddock 

98 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Apr. 

26,  ’83 

July 

23,  ’83 

Braddock 

88 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Nov. 

25,  ’75 

Feb. 

10,  ’76 

Vaux 

77 

When  the  Oxford  arrived  at  Auckland 
in  1881  Captain  Braddock  accounted  for 
the  long  voyage  by  stating  that  the  ship 
encountered  a  severe  gale  off  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  which  blew  with 
hurricane  force,  but  she  rode  through 
the  storm  in  admirable  style.  From  this 
point  light  contrary  winds  were  met 
with,  and  the  Equator  was  not  crossed 
until  January  23,  49  days  from  sailing, 
during  which  the  vessel’s  average  speed 
wag  only  05  miles  per  24  hours. 
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THE  SAM  MENDEL. 


A  Yacht-like  Craft— Fifty  Years  Afloat— Many  Stormy  Passages. 


I  lie  Sam  Mendel  was  a  handsome 
and  exceedingly  fast  craft,  but  she  did 
not  keep  up  her  reputation  in  many  of 
hei  inns  to  New  .Zealand.  During  her 
earlier  career  she  was  engaged  in  the 
Indian  and  Australian  trade,  and  made 
some  remarkable  passages  irom  London 
to  Melbourne.  She  was  a  beautiful  ship 
from  all  points,  iron  built,  with  the  lines 
of  a  yacht.  She  had  a  long  bow,  with 
the  cleanest  of  entrances  combined  with 
good  bearings,  and  a  fine  run  tnat  left 
but  little  dead  water  behinu  it.  She 
was  both  taut  and  square  of  rig,  with 
raking  masts,  and  carried  a  great  deal  of 
canvas  in  her  foretopgallants,  the  yards 
being  particularly  square,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  hoist  to  the  sails.  She  was  a 
poop  and  topgallant- forecastle  ship,  of 
1034  tons,  and  was  built  at  West 
Hartlepool  in  1861,  by  Messrs.  Piles, 
Spence,  and  Co.,  the  builders  of 
the  celebrated  Undine  and  other 
clippers.  Her  owner  was  Mr.  J.  Coupland, 
of  Liverpool,  and  she  was  chartered 
by  the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Co. 
After  sailing  the  seas  for  nearly  50  years 
this  famous  clipper  was  sold  to  Sweden 
and  renamed  the  Charlonus.  She  was 
later  sold  again,  and  her  name  chaged 
to  Hanna.  In  1908-9  she  was  con¬ 
demned  at  Genoa,  and  broken  up. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  in  the 
New  Zealand  Press  that  the  Sam  Men¬ 
del  in  1876  made  a  record  passage  to 
Port  Chalmers  of  68  days.  This  is  not 
correct.  The  fast  passage  was  made  in 
1874,  when  she  ran  to  Port  Chalmers  in 
75  days,  port  to  port,  or  69  land  to  land. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  record  passage, 
which  is  still  held  by  the  ship  West- 
land.  Still  it  was  the  second  fastest 
run  to  Port  Chalmers  up  till  1874. 

Her  Seventy-five  Day  Passage. 

Touching  the  remarkable  outward 
passage  in  1874,  Captain  Hill  reported 
having  left  London  on  May  9th.  The 
ship  was  detained  in  the  Channel  by 
light  westerly  weather  until  May  14th, 
on  which  day  she  left  the  Lizard.  After 
leaving  the  land  she  encountered  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  light  and  moderate  westerly 
winds,  and  so  was  jammed  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  had  to  pass  between  the 
Canary  Islands  and  the  mainland.  On 
May  26th,  when  a  little  south  of  the 
Canaries  she  picked  up  the  north-east 
trades,  which  were  steady,  and  in  June 


5th  she  met  the  south-east  trades.  The 
equator  was  crossed  on  the  following 
day.  Westerly  winds  then  found  the 
ship  and  sent  her  bounding  along  under 
a  press  of  canvas. 

The  ship  ran  her  easting  down  in 
about  the  47th  parallel,  and  was  due 
south  of  Cape  Leeuwin  on  July  l4tn. 
llnee  days  after  that  the  breeze  fresh¬ 
ened  to  a  tremendous  gale  from  south¬ 
west,  and  raised  a  high  and  very  con¬ 
fused  sea.  A  great  deal  of  water  found 
its  way  on  board,  and  the  decks  may 
be  said  to  have  been  awash  during  the 
three  days  the  gale  lasted.  The  ship 
was  kept  before  it  under  a  press  of  sail, 
and  on  the  whole  made  good  weather 
of  it.  On  July  22nd  the  high  land  of 
Stewart’s  Island  was  sighted,  and  the 
ship,  having  moderate  westerly  weather 
along  the  coast,  reached  Port  Chalmers 
on  July  23rd,  75  days  port  to  port,  or 
69  days  land  to  land. 

Loses  Some  Spars. 

Like  many  other  ships  the  Sam  Men¬ 
del  experienced  some  stormy  passages  m 
the  Southern  Ocean.  Her  worst  experi¬ 
ence  was  in  1881,  when  she  was  partially 
dismasted  during  fearfully  heavy 
weather.  Captain  Crowell,  who  was  in 
command  on  this  occasion,  reported 
leaving  London  on  June  3.  All  went 
well  until  August  4,  when  westerly 
gales  set  in,  and  on  the  6th  the  ship 
met  a  very  heavy  gale  attended  by  a 
furious  sea,  which  broke  on  board,  and 
washed  away  everything  movable  on 
deck.  The  wind  veered  to  the  N.W.  on 
August  8,  and  blew  with  hurricane  force, 
backing  to  N.N.E.  on  the  9th,  and 
rapidly  increasing  again  to  a  furious 
gale,  accompanied  by  a  most  terrific  sea. 
Early  on  August  10,  a  portion  of  her 
head-gear  carried  away,  while  the  bow¬ 
sprit  (an  iron  one)  broke  off  6ft  outside 
the  knight-heads,  falling  under  her  star¬ 
board  bow. 

Shortly  after  this  the  wind  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  W.N.W.,  blowing  with  the 
force  of  a  tornado,  and  attended  with 
a  very  heavy  cross  sea,  which  caused  the 
ship  to  roll  heavily,  and  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  off  the  foremast  two  feet  below 
the  main  deck.  So  furious  was  the  gale 
that  the  port  rigging  had  to  be  cut  away 
in  order  to  save  the  mainmast.  At  this 
time  the  vessel  was  in  latitude  48  south, 
longitude  32.20  east,  and  afterwards 
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she  encountered  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  with  high  cross 
seas  and  cold  weather,  several  large  ice¬ 
bergs  being  passed.  The  weather 
moderated  on  September  12  in  latitude 
47.29  south,  longitude  153.20  east.  Still 
keeping  fresh  westerly  winds,  she  passed 
and  sighted  the  Snares  on  September  15. 

The  Sam  Mendel  had  another  rough 
experience  on  the  voyage  out  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  1882.  Mr!  H.  Scott,  now 
residing  in  Auckland,  supplies  the 
following  details  of  the  storms  and 
mutiny.  “Two  days  after  leaving  the 
docks,'  on  October  23  and  24,  when  off 
Beaehv  Head,  the  ship  encountered  a 
gale  of  hurricane  force,  the  like  of  which 
the  captain  said  he  had  never  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  Channel.  As  the  ship  was 


ship  was  righted.  On  the  26th  the 
sailors  mutinied  and  refused  to  go  any 
further,  as  they  considered  the  ship  con¬ 
siderably  undermanned.  Eventually  the 
captain  compromised  by  offering  to  give 
the  men  full  pay  and  a  free  discharge  on 
their  reaching  Auckland.  We  had  now 
been  six  days  at  sea,  and  still  had  80 
miles  of  the  Channel  to  get  through,  but 
on  the  27th  a  fair  wind  enabled  us  to 
clear  it.  The  equator  was  crossed  on 
November  21.  On  the  11th  December 
another  gale  was  encountered,  and 
several  sails  blown  away.  On  the  18th 
we  passed  some  icebergs,  one  of  which 
was  about  a  mile  in  length  and  from 
200ft  to  300ft  in  height,  and  on  the 
following  day  and  night  the  bergs  were 
seen  all  around  us.  They  were  of  all 
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short-handed,  all  the  male  passengers 
who  were  not  sick  assisted  to  work  the 
vessel,  which  was  at  one  time  in  serious 
danger.  The  sails  were  blown  away,  .the 
cook’s  fire  put  out,  and  the  decks  washed 
by  heavy  seas.  One  sea  which  broke  on 
board  swept  into  the  forecastle,  break¬ 
ing  the  sailors’  chests  and  washing  away 
their  clothing.  During  the  evening  of 
the  24th  the  ship  was  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends.  The  passengers  were  having 
a  very  sorry  time,  and  the  captain,  mate, 
and  some  of  the  passengers  were  thrown 
on  their  backs.  The  water  rushed  into 
the  cabins,  across  the  floors  and  out  of 
the  flush-holes,  and  everything  movable 
on  deck  and  in  the  cabins  was  swim¬ 
ming  in  it.  The  gale  subsided  the 
following  morning  of  the  25th,  and  the 


shapes — of  Gotliic-like  structure — some 
like  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and  Castle  Hill  at 
Scarboro’,  with  the  old  pier  running  out 
to  sea,  with  the  lighthouse;  others  like 
a  colossal  recumbent  figure  cut  in  purest 
marble,  and  some  in  the  grey  distance  like 
the  white  cliffs  of  Dover.  The  bergs  could 
be  seen  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and 
were  a  magnificent  sight  of  incomparable 
beauty.  When  the  ice  was  first  observed 
we  diverged  from  our  course  some  70 
miles  northward.  On  the  2nd  January 
the  Sam  Mendel  experienced  another 
terrific  gale,  accompanied  by  heavy  seas 
breaking  on  board.  The  water  rushed 
into  the  cabins,  and  the  ship  was  rolling 
very  heavily,  at  one  time  the  mainsail 
yardarm  actually  dipping  into  the  water. 
Notwithstanding  the  gales  encountered, 
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the  usual  westerly  winds  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  were  generally  light,  but  on  one 
day  the  ‘Sam’  made  a  line  run  covering 
308  miles  in  24  hours.  On  the  19th 
January  -we  passed  through  Cook 
Straits,  and  after  four  days  of  calm  we 
had  a  nice  light  breeze,  travelling  eight 
knots.  Another  ship  which  had  been  in 
sight  for  four  days  proved  to  he  the 
Tythomus,  from  London  to  Auckland. 
She  sailed  ten  days  before  the  Sam 
Mendel,  and  arrived  two  days  later. 
Further  light  winds,  with  calms,  delayed 
our  progress,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
27th  we  sighted  the  Three  Kings.  There 
we  were  again  becalmed  until  January 
JO.  On  the  1st  February  a  nice  light 
breeze  carried  us  up  the  ‘coast,  and  the 
Sam  anchored  in  the  Waitemata  on 
the  2nd.” 

The  Sam  Mendel  again  fell  in  for 
stormy  weather  when  leaving  London 
for  Auckland  in  1S85.  Captain  Pearson 
reported  that  severe  gales  in  the  Channel 
detained  him  for  14  days,  the  land  being 
cleared  on  the  16th  February.  A  suc- 
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cession  of  gales  continued  until  the 
vessel  crossed  the  equator,  and  then 
light  winds,  the  first  westerly  wind 
met  with  being  after  reaching  Cape 
Leeuwin.  The  ship  arrived  at  Auckland 
127  days  from  docks. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  passages 
from  London  to  New  Zealand,  port  to 
port :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May 

31 

Aug. 

30,  ’76 

Steel 

90 

May 

28 

Sep. 

16,  ’77 

Steel 

106 

Mar. 

19 

June 

15,  ’80 

Cummings 

88 

Oct. 

21,  ’82 

Feb. 

1,  ’83 

Pearson 

102 

Feb. 

2 

June 

10,  ’85 

Pearson 

127 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

May 

9 

J  uly 

23,  ’74 

Hills 

75 

Land  to  land  69 

June 

3 

Sep. 

19,  ’81 

Crowell 

107 

THE  ANTARES. 


The  Antares,  a  barque  of  821  tons, 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  made 
several  voyages  to  Auckland,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  Wellington,  Lyttelton, 
and  Dunedin.  She  was  built  in' 1875  at 
Sunderland  and  owned  by  R.  H.  Penney. 
Captain  A.  Lewis  was  given  command  of 
the  barque  when  she  was  launched  and 
sailed  her  for  nine  years. 

On  the  voyage  out  to  Auckland  in  1882 
Captain  Lewis  reported  having  encoun¬ 
tered  two  very  severe  gales  after  passing 
the  75tli  degree  of  east  longitude,  during 
which  the  Aurora  Australis  was  extra¬ 
ordinarily  vivid,  extending  far  north  of 
the  zenith  like  full,  flickering  flames. 

On  the  passage  to  Auckland  in 
1894  the  skip  left  Sharpness  on  20th 
February,  heavily  laden.  She  had  a  fairly 
good  run  until  June  6,  when  she  was 
hove-to  for  48  hours  under  the  lower 
main  topsail  during  a  terrific  gale, 
accompanied  by  mountainous  seas,  with 
thunder  and  lightning.  During  the  storm 
seas  broke  over  the  ship,  sweeping 
everything  off  the  decks  and  causing 
great  damage. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1879,  the 
Antares  sailed  from  London  for  Dunedin, 
and  had  a  very  severe  buffeting  in  the 
Channel,  during  which  she  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  and  was  compelled  to 
put  into  Dungenness  for  repairs. 


The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
were :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

July  30,  ’81 
Aug.  3  0 

Aug.  10,  ’8  3 
June  16,  ’84 
Feb.  20,  ’94 

Nov.  16,  ’81 
Dec.  9,  82 
Nov.  21,  ’83 
Sep.  21,  ’84 
June  16,  94 

Lewis  109 

Lewis  99 

Lewis  103 

Lewis  97 

Hutchison  116 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July  18,  ’78 
Sep.  16,  ’80 

Oct.  17,  ’78 
Jan.  12,  ’81 

Lewis  91 

Lewis  118 

TO  DUNEDIN 

May  31 

Sep.  4,  ’79 

Lewis  96 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Oct.  23, ’77 

Jan.  24,  ’78 

Lewis  93 

Another  ship,  of  1060  tons,  by  the 
same  name,  flying  the  German  flag, 
arrived  at  Dunedin  on  September  23, 
1900,  from  Hamburg,  109  days  out. 


THE  COSPATRICK  TRAGEDY. 


Burnt  at  Sea:  470  lives  lost— Survivors’  Story. 


A  terrible  disaster  that  caused  a 
thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  Empire 
and  particularly  in  Auckland,  for  which 
port  the  vessel  was  bound,  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  emigrant  ship  Cospatrick, 
1220  tons,  west  by  south  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  November  17,  1874.  There 
were  473  souls  aboard,  and  only  three 
survived.  It  was  at  midnight  that  the 
fire  broke  out  in  the  forepart  of  the 
ship,  which  was  then  several  hundred 
miles  from  land.  In  spite  of  heroic 


was  hopeless.  After  drifting  about  for 
ten  days  the  port  lifeboat  was  picked 
up  by  the  ship  British  Sceptre.  All  but 
five  died  of  hunger,  thirst  and  exposure. 
Some  went  mad  before  death  came.  Two 
of  the  five  died  on  board  the  British 
Sceptre.  The  second  mate,  the  quarter¬ 
master,  and  a  lad  were  all  that  survived 
that  awful  holocaust. 

The.  mate,  Mr.  Henry  McDonald,  one 
of  the  survivors,  when  he  reached  Eng¬ 
land,  at  an  inquiry  held,  stated: — “I  was 


THE  ILL-FATED  SHIP  COSPATRICK. 

This  line  teak-built  ship  left  England  with  over  400  emigrants,  mostly  farm 
labourers,  bound  l'or  Auckland,  and  was  burned  oil  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

only  three  men  being  saved. 


efforts,  the  crew  and  passengers  could 
make  no  headway  against  the  flames, 
and  the  ship  having  lost  steerage  way, 
got  her  head  to  the  wind,  and  the  fire 
quickly  ran  aft,  hampering  the  work  of 
getting  out  the  boats.  The  first  boats 
lowered  were  sunk,  and  only  two  boats 
kept  afloat.  A  gale  sprang  up  on  the 
21st,  and  one  was  never  heard  of  again. 
The  other,  the  port  lifeboat,  with  41  per¬ 
sons — all  men — aboard,  saw  the  ship 
sink  on  the  19th  and  all  those  that  re¬ 
mained  on  board  drowned  before  their 
eyes.  The  master,  Captain  Elmslie,  threw 
his  wife  and  little  child  into  the  sea, 
and  he  himself  followed  when  he  saw  it 


aroused  from  sleep  by  the  cry  of  ‘Fire!’ 
Rushing  on  deck  I  found  dense  clouds 
of  smoke  were  issuing  from  the  fore 
peak.  The  bo-sun’s  locker,  full  of  oakum, 
rope,  varnish,  and  paint,  was  ablaze.  The 
fire  engine  was  rigged,  and  soon  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  ship  was  deluged  with  water. 
They  had  already  got  her  head  before 
the  wind,  but  presently,  by  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  mischance,  and  one  that  was 
never  explained,  she  came  head  to  the 
wind;  and  then  the  smoke  was  driven 
aft  in  suffocating  clouds.  Flames  burst 
out  ’tween  decks,  and  in  an  hour  and 
a -half  the  Cospatrick  was  doomed. 
Dreadful  scenes  followed,  for  a  panic 
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broke  out  among  the  emigrants.  One 
boat  was  launched,  but  was  immediately 
swamped  by  the  crowd  of  demented  men 
and  women  that  jumped  into  it.  The 
long  boat  caught  fire;  and  in  the  end 
only  two  boats  got  away  safely — the 
port  and  the  starboard  lifeboats.  They 
stood  off,  and  helpless  to  assist,  watched 
the  tragedy  to  the  bitter  end.  The  main 
and  mizzen  masts  fell,  and  many  of 
those  who  had  crowded  aft  were  crushed 


would  have  preferred  a  more,  merciful 
death  on  the  burning  ship.  They  had 
neither  water,  food,  masts,  nor  sails; 
and  in  the  starboard  lifeboat  they  had 
but  one  oar.  “The  two  boats  kept  com¬ 
pany  on  the  20th  and  21st  November,” 
said  McDonald  at  the  inquiry;  “then  it 
commenced  to  blow,  and  we  got  separ¬ 
ated.  I  whistled  and  shouted  when  day¬ 
light  came,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the 
other  boat.  Thirst  began  to  tell  severely 


Edward  Cotter.  Thomas  Lewis.  Henry  McDonald. 

Mrs.  Elmslie.  Master  Elmslie.  Captain  A.  Elmsiie. 


CAPTAIN  ELMSLEY  AND  SURVIVORS’. 


to  death.  Then  the  stern  was  blown  out. 
That  was  the  end,  and  the  shrieks  of  the 
survivors  were  silenced  suddenly  in  the 
roaring  flames. 

TERRIBLE  SUFFERING. 

The  condition  of  those  who  had  es¬ 
caped  in  the  boats  was  well  nigh  des¬ 
perate.  Had  they  known  what  tvas  in 
store  for  them  doubtless  most  of  them 


on  all  of  us.  Bentley,  who  was  steering, 
fell  overboard  and  was  drowned.  Three 
men  became  mad  that  day,  and  died.  We 
threw  the  bodies  overboard. 

“On  the  24th  four  men  died.  On  the 
25th  we  were  reduced  to  eight,  and  three 
of  them  were  out  of  their  minds.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  a  boat  passed 
close  to  us.  She  ivas  not  more  than  50 
yards  away.  She  was  a  foreigner.  We 
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bailed  but  got  no  answer.  I  think  she 
must  have  heard  us.  One  more  died 
that  day.  On  the  27th  it  was  squally 
all  round,  but  we  never  caught  a  drop 
of  water,  though  we  tried  to.  Two  more 
died  that  day.  We  threw  one  overboard, 
but  we  were  too  weak  to  lift  the  other. 
There  were  then  five  of  us  left — two  able 
seamen,  one  ordinary,  and  one  passenger, 
and  myself.  The  passenger  was  out  of 
his  mind.  All  drank  sea  water.  We 
were  dozing  when  the  madman  bit  my 
foot.  I  woke  up.  We  then  saw  a  ship 
bearing  down  upon  us.  It  proved  to  be 
the  British  Sceptre,  from  Calcutta  to 
Dundee.  We  were  taken  on  board  and 
treated  very  kindly.  I  got  very  bad  on 
board  of  her.  I  was  very  nigh  death’s 
door.  We  had  not  recovered  when  we 
got  to  St.  Helena.” 

While  some  people  have  remarkable 
memories  for  events  connected  with  the 
ships  they  travelled  on  in  their  youth, 
other  people  are  woefully  astray  in  their 
ideas.  As  I  mentioned  once  before, 
people  on  the  same  vessel  will  vary  in 
an  astonishing  manner  as  to  names, 
times  and  places,  and  what  happened 
on  the  voyage.  All  they  remember  is 
that  they '  came  out  in  such  and  such 
a  ship.  '  Mr.  J.  Barr,  the  librarian  at 
Auckland,  tells  me  that  many  old 
people  applying  for  the  old  age  pension 
have  applied  to  him  for  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  their  ships,  so  that  they  could 
give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  age  and 
date  of  arrival  in  New  Zealand.  One 
of  the  oddest  cases  connected  with  the 
obtaining  of  an  old  age  pension,  and  a 
queer  twist  of  memory  as  to  the  ship, 
was  told  me  by  Mr.  Hubert  Baillie,  of 
the  Wellington  Public  Library.  He 


says  he  once  had  an  inquiry  from  one 
of  the  smaller  towns  as  to  the  date  of 
the  loss  of  the  Cospatrick,  “as  he  wished 
to  assist  an  old  lady  who  was  trying  to 
obtain  her  pension,  but  could  not  place 
the  date  of  her  arrival,  except  that  she 
was  one  of  the  survivors  of  that  ill-fated 
ship!”  This  is  a  rather  remarkable 
instance  of  a  person  imagining  that  she 
took  part  in  a  tragedy — a  phenomenon 
not  unknown  to  scientists.  The  solution 
is  probably  given  in  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  correspondent.  He  writes: — 

“While  reading  over  your  article  in 
the  “Auckland  Star”,  a  lady  friend 
came  in,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  story 
of  the  lady  who  thought  she  had  come 
out  on  the  Cospatrick.  My  friend  men¬ 
tioned  that  when  in  Timaru  in  the  late 
70’s  she  had  met  some  ladies  named 
O'Rourke,  whose  boxes  (they  had  not 
long  arrived  from  England)  were  marked 
passengers  by  Cospatrick.’  It  appeared 
that  these  la'dies  had  booked  passage  on 
the  Cospatrick,  but  by  some  means  were 
prevented  from  shipping  in  that  ill-fated 
boat,  and  came  out  by  another  ship ; 
and  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
having  been  so  stopped.  Is  it  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  lady  you  mention,  or  her 
friends,  may  have  been  misled  by  a 
similar  inscription,  which  with  the  lapse 
of  time  may  now  be  taken  for  fact?” 

The  Cospatrick  visited  New  Zealand 
on  one  other  occasion  only.  The  pre¬ 
vious  year,  with  Captain  Elmslie  in 
command,  she  left  London  on  March  20, 
and  arrived  at  Dunedin  on  July  6,  1873, 
making  the  passage  in  108  days  from  the 
docks. 


THE  CADUCEUS. 


The  Caduceus,  a  fine  roomy  ship  of 
over  one  thousand  tons,  was  one  of  the 
first  vessels  chartered  by  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Co.  She  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  Auckland,  and  brought  out  a  large 
number  of  settlers.  Nothing  of  an 
eventful  nature  occurred  on  any  of  the 
voyages,  with  the  exception  that  she 
experienced  a  very  severe  gale  in  the 
English  Channel  and  had  to  put  into 
Spithead  for  three  days  when  bound  for 
Auckland  in  1870.  She  sailed  finally 
on  December  21,  and  had  a  favourable 
run  out.  On  this  occasion  she  was  in 
command  of  Captain  D.  T.  Roberts,  who 


had  made  previous  visits  to  Auckland  in 
the  Maori.  The  Caduceus  did  not  run 
to  any  of  the  Southern  ports.  She  made 
five  voyages  to  Auckland  as  under: — - 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb. 

13 

May 

19,  ’59 

Cass 

95 

June 

23 

Oct. 

12,  ’60 

Cass 

112 

Nov. 

30,  ’64 

Mar. 

2,  ’65 

Holton 

92 

Dec. 

16,  ’70 

Mar. 

23,  ’71 

Roberts 

97 

Oct. 

18,  ’71 

Feb. 

2,  ’72 

Roberts 
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THE  INVERCARGILL. 


Lom  Bowling's  Old  Command 


During  the  year  1S74  the  celebrated 
builder  Robert  Duncan  built  six  remark¬ 
ably  fine  ships — the  Invercargill,  Auck¬ 
land,  Wellington,  Canterbury,  Nelson, 
and  Dunedin — to  the  order  of  Patrick 
Henderson,  for  the  New  Zealand  trade. 
They  were  all  launched  within  six 
months,  and  the  tonnage  (1265),  length, 
beam  and  depth  were  about  the  same. 
These  ships  were  fitted  up  with  every 
modern  convenience  and  comfort  for 
first-class  passengers  and  immigrants. 
They  all  sailed  under  the  Albion  Com¬ 
pany’s  flag  until  the  Albion  and  Shaw 


Captain  Muir,  one  of  the  most  capable 
men  afloat,  was  given  command. 

As  the  Invercargill  usually  carried 
from  350  to  400  passengers,  Captain 
Muir  did  not  usually  go  so  far  south  as 
some  other  skippers  when  running  down 
his  easting,  as  he  preferred  to  study  the 
comfort  of  his  passengers,  but  he  made 
many  excellent  runs,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  in  79  days 
from  the  London  docks,  or  76  days  land 
to  land.  Captain  Muir  ran  the  ship  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  never  met  with 
any  serious  accident. 


THE  INVERCARGILL. 


Savill  Companies  amalgamated,  and 
they  were  some  of  the  fastest  sailers 
afloat. 

The  Invercargill  made  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Otago  in  command  of  Captain 
Tilly.  Leaving  Glasgow  with  390  pas¬ 
sengers  on  July  16,  1874,  she  sighted 
Cape  Saunders  on  October  12,  and 
anchored  at  Port  Chalmers  on  October 
14  after  an  uneventful  passage  of  90 
days  port  to  port.  The  following  yeai 
the  ship,  under  Captain  Peacock,  made 
the  passage  in  exactly  the  same  number 
of  days.  On  her  return  to  England 


Under  Tom  Bowling. 

In  1892  Captain  Tom  Bowling,  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Company  for  many  years,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Akaroa  and  other  ships, 
relieved  Captain  Muir.  Captain  Bowling 
was  a  fearless  and  experienced  sailor. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  carrying  on, 
but  not  recklessly,  when  opportunity 
offered.  He  remained  in  the  ship  until 
she  was  sold  in  1905  to  Norway,  and 
made  some  excellent  runs  out  and  home. 
At  this  time  he  had  been  50  years  at  sea, 
and  eventually  came  out  to  the  Domi- 
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nion  and  settled  down  at  Christchurch, 
where  he  is  still  living,  and  enjoying 
fairly  good  health. 

In  1892  the  Invercargill  sailed  from 
London  on  October  7,  the  Downs  on  the 
11th,  and  passed  the  Lizard  on  the  13tli; 
crossed  the  Line  on  November  7,  and  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  on  the  30tli  of  the 
same  month,  48  days  from  the  Lizard. 
She  made  a  good  run  of  20  days  to  the 
south  of  Tasmania,  and  six  days  later 
passed  Cape  Farewell,  arriving  at  Wel¬ 
lington  on  December  27,  77  days  from 
the  Downs  and  73  land  to  land. 

During  the  passage  to  Wellington  in 
1896  the  ship  encountered  a  fierce  gale 
carrying  away  topgallant  bulwarks  and 
rail,  flooding  the  decks  and  doing  other 
damage.  She  was  detained  by  strong 
northerly  winds  between  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand,  thus  retarding  what  would 
have  been  another  rapid  passage. 

During  1893  very  little  cargo  was 
offering  in  London,  and  the  Invercargill, 
with  other  ships,  was  sent  out  in  ballast 
to  secure  a  cargo.  The  Invercargill 
arrived  at  Timaru,  93  days  on  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  loaded  wool  and  wheat. 

Washed  Overboard. 

Captain  Bowling  had  a  rather  tedious 
and  anxious  time  during  the  passage 
home  in  1901  (the  year  of  King  Edward’s 
coronation).  The  ship  experienced  very 
light  northerly  winds  after  leaving  the 
coast,  and  took  53  days  to  Cape  Horn, 
where  she  struck  a  furious  gale,  during 
which  she  broached  to,  and  heavy  seas 
broke  oil  board,  doing  great  damage. 

When  off  Birdwood  Bank,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  the 
ship  experienced  another  heavy  gale, 
during,  which  the  second  officer  was 
washed'  overboard  and  drowned.  On  this 
occasion  the  ship  had  been  130  days  out 
when  she  reached  the  Channel.  Fears 
were  entertained  that  she  had  been  lost, 
and  she  was  reinsured  at  high  rates. 

Another  Stormy  Voyage. 

The  biggest  gale  of  Captain  Bowling’s 
experience,  writes  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock,  in 
his  book  ‘‘Colonial  Clippers,”  was  in 
1904.  The  ship  sailed  from  Sydney  on 
August  27,  loaded  with  wheat  for 
Queenstown.  Caught  in  a  Cape  Horn 
snorter,  her  cargo  shifted  to  port,  her 
port  bulwarks  were  carried  away,  and 
for  some  time  she  lay  on  her  beam  ends. 
Eventually  she  righted  and  continued 
her  passage,  but  on  December  8,  in  the 
Atlantic,  she  again  ran  into  heavy 
weather,  during  which  a  huge  mountain 
of  water  broke  over  the  port  quarter 
and  swept  the  decks  the  whole  length 
of  her.  The  water  flooded  below,  break¬ 


ing  into  the  saloon  and  cabins,  the  sail 
locker,  the  lazarette,  and  even  into  the 
’tween  decks;  the  companion  hatch  on 
the  poop  was  carried  away,  and  along 
with  it  went  both  compasses,  stands, 
and  binnacles,  side  lights  and  screens, 
the  patent  log  from  the  taffrail — in  fact, 
pretty  nearly  everything  on  the  decks 
except  the  wheel. 

All  hands  worked  hard  in  bailing  out 
the  water  from  below,  which  was  up  to 
one’s  waist  in  the  cabin.  During  the 
night  the  ship  was  rolling  heavily  as  she 
ran  before  the  gale.  Early  the  next 
morning  a  big  sea  washed  out  the  car¬ 
penter’s  quarters,  and  “Chips,”  under  the 
impression  that  the  ship  was  sinking 
by  the  head,  made  the  best  of  his  way 
aft.  Captain  Bowling  and  his  officers 
were  all  below  clearing  up  the  wrecked 
cabin.  The  carpenter  thereupon  in¬ 
formed  the  man  at  the  wheel  of  his  fears, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  had  an 
attack  of  nerves,  thought  he  was  run¬ 
ning  the  ship  under,  and  allowed  her  to 
come-to. 

On  Her  Beam  Ends. 

As  the  ship  broached  to,  the  cargo 
again  shifted,  and  the  Invercargill  went 
over  on  her  beam  ends.  Many  of  the 
sails  blew  adrift,  and  the  lifeboat  was 
swept  away.  Then,  when  the  ship  lay 
down  with  her  lee  foreyard  arm  dipped 
6ft  into  the  broken  water,  the  seas 
worked  havoc  on  the  flooded  main  deck. 
Daylight  disclosed  that  nearly  every¬ 
thing  had  been  washed  overboard.  All 
that  day  and  the  next  night  the’  ship 
lay  like  a  log  with  her  lee  rail  buried 
deep  and  her  main  deck  full  of  water. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when  the 
wind  dropped,  cargo  was  jettisoned  to 
bring  the  ship  on  an  even  keel,  and  at 
last  she  was  got  away  on  her  course. 

Saved  the  Ship. 

The  next  difficulty  was  making  a 
landfall  without  a  reliable  compass,  as 
only  an  old  compass  which  had  not  been 
adjusted  was  available.  In  spite  of  a 
large  allowance  made  for  his  defective 
compass,  Captain  Bowling  found  himself 
nearly  ashore  amongst  the  Scilly  Isles, 
but  his  fine  seamanship,  says  Mr.  Lub¬ 
bock,  saved  the  vessel,  and  on  December 
18  he  brought  her  safely  into  Queens¬ 
town,  113  days  from  Sydney. 

The  ship  was  towed  round  to  the 
Clyde  and  repaired.  She  was  sold  to 
Norway  in  1905,  and  left  Glasgow  for 
Christiania  to  load  lumber  for  Melbourne, 
but  she  never  reached  her  destination. 
She  left,  the,  Clyde  on  February  20  with 
a  part  cargo  of  coal,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  she  had  capsized  and 
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sunk,  as  it  was  thought  in  Glasgow  that 
she  had  not  sufficient  ballast  for  a  winter 
passage.  Before  sailing  the  ship  was 
renamed  the  Verg. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  the  ship’s 
passages  to  New  Zealand: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

An 

'ived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug. 

12 

NOV. 

19, 

’89 

Muir 

99 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov. 

21, 

83 

Feb. 

20, 

’84 

Muir 

91 

Dec. 

4, 

85 

Mar. 

2, 

’86 

Muir 

88 

Oct. 

30, 

86 

Feb. 

4, 

’87 

Muir 

97 

Oct. 

15, 

87 

Jan. 

2, 

’88 

Muir 

79 

Land  to 

land  7  6 

Sep. 

3 

Dec. 

10, 

’SS 

Muir 

98 

Oct. 

7 

Dec. 

27, 

’92 

Bowling 

81 

Land  to 

land  7  3 

Aug. 

12 

Nov. 

13, 

’96 

Bowling 

93 

TO  LYTTELTON 


Nov.  2  9,  ’8  4' 

Mar. 

16, 

’85 

Muir 

108 

July  2  0 

Oct. 

13, 

’94 

Bowling 

74 

TO  TIMARU. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Aug. 

31 

Dec. 

4, 

’93 

Bowling 

93 

June 

18 

Sep. 

16, 

’98 

Bowling 

90 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

July 

16 

Oct. 

14, 

’74 

Tilly 

90 

July 

1 

Sep. 

30,  ’75 

Peacock 

87 

Land  to  land 

78 

June 

2-1 

Sep. 

24, 

’76 

Muir 

92 

Land  to  land 

86 

May 

20 

Aug. 

17, 

’77 

Muir 

89 

Land  to  land 

82 

July 

12 

Oct. 

2  ? 

’78 

Muir 

82 

July 

4 

Sep. 

27, 

’79 

Muir 

85 

Land  to  land  7  8 

May 

11 

July 

30, 

’80 

Muir 

80 

Land  to  land 

76 

Feb. 

IS 

May 

18, 

’81 

Muir 

88 

Feb. 

16 

May 

12, 

’82 

Muir 

84 

Dec. 

5,  ’82 

Mar. 

1, 

’83 

Muir 

85 

Nov. 

7,  ’90 

Feb. 

6, 

’91 

Muir 

90 

Oct. 

8,  ’91 

Jan. 

12, 

’92 

Bowling 

96 

Land  to  land 

77 

Aug. 

21 

NOV. 

22, 

’97 

Bowling 

93 

Sep. 

9 

Dec. 

8, 

’99 

Bowling 

92 

THE  WILD  DUCK. 


The  Wild  Duck,  chartered  in  the 
sixties  by  the  Shaw.  Savill  Co.,  was  a 
full-rigged  ship  of  737  tons.  She  ran 
almost  exclusively  to  Wellington  under 
Captain  Bishop,  but  made  one  voyage 
each  to  Auckland  and  Nelson.  The  vessel 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  coming  to  grief 
at  Timaru  in  1871  when  in  command  of 
Captain  Baillie.  She  sailed  from  London 
to  Nelson  direct  on  this  occasion,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Timaru  to  land  cylin¬ 
ders  and  other  material  for  the  Timaru 
and  Gladstone  Board  of  Works.  She  had 
discharged  all  her  cargo  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  cylinders.  A  heavy  gale 
came  on,  and  in  heating  out  she  lost  two 
staysails  and  the  foretopsail.  As  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  flying  very  light,  having  neither 
ballast  nor  cargo  on  board,  Captain 
Baillie  at  one  time  thought  she  would 
turn  turtle,  and  considered  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  beaching  her.  She,  however, 
eventually  got  clear,  and  sustained  no 
further  damage. 

In  1866  the  Wild  Duck  sailed  from 
London  on  August  20.  Cholera-  broke 
out  on  board,  and  Captain  Bishop  put 
back  to  Plymouth  on  the  27th.  The  ship 


sailed  again  on  September  10,  making 
the  passage  in  89  days. 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Dec. 

9,  ’71 

Apr. 

3,  72 

Baillie 

116 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Oct. 

15,  ’59 

Jan. 

28,  ’60 

Bishop 

105 

Oct. 

1,  ’60 

Jan. 

15,  ’61 

Bishop 

106 

Sep. 

9,  ’61 

Dec. 

31,  ’62 

Bishop 

113 

Sep. 

28,  ’63 

Jan. 

8,  ’64 

Bishop 

102 

Oct. 

6,  ’64' 

Jan. 

19,  ’65 

Bishop 

105 

Sep. 

4,  ’65 

Dec. 

26,  ’65 

Bishop 

112 

Aug. 

20,  ’66 

Dec. 

8,  ’66 

Bishop 

103 

Sep. 

9,  67 

Dec. 

20,  ’67 

Bishop 

102 

Oct. 

1,  ’68 

Jan. 

5,  ’69 

Bishop 

96 

Oct. 

3,  ’69 

Jan. 

21,  ’70 

Smith 

110 

May 

20,  ’73 

Baillie 

101 

TO 

NELSON. 

1 

Feb. 

4,  ’71 

Baillie 

94 
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LOSS  OF  THE  ST.  LEONARDS. 

Immigrant  Ship  Tragedy — Sank  in  Nine  Minutes — Popular  Captain  Todd. 


There  were  many  tragedies  in  the  old 
sailing  ship  days,  when  a  journey  from 
the  Old  Land  to  the  New  was  a  matter 
of  some  adventure,  but  probably  one  of 
the  swiftest  was  that  which  overtook  the 
ship  Saint  Leonards  with  62  souls 
aboard,  soon  after  she  had  left  London 
on  the  long  voyage  to  New  Zealand.  She 
was  a  well-known  visitor  to  the  colony, 
and  both  she  and  her  master  (Captain 
Richard  Todd)  were  particularly  popu¬ 
lar  in  the  trade.  An  iron  ship,  built  by 
Pile,  Hay  and  Co.,  at  Sunderland  in 
1864,  for  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company,  she 
was  employed  in  the  New  Zealand  trade 
between  1873  and  1882,  making  during 
that  time  many  voyages  from  England. 
It.  was  in  1883  that  she  met  with  disas¬ 
ter.  From  the  outset  the  voyage  was 
unlucky.  She  first  left  the  docks  on 
August  31,  but  was  caught  in  a  terrible 
storm  a  few  days  later,  and  had  to  put 
back  with  a  sprung  bowsprit  and  other 
injuries  that  took  ten  days  to  repair. 
It  was  not  until  the  13th  of  September 
that  she  set  sail  again.  Captain  Todd 
was  in  command  of  a  crew  of  29  all 
told,  his  officers  being  Mr.  Broadway, 
first,  and  Mr.  Allsop,  second.  Every¬ 
thing  went  well  until  the  17tli,  when 
the  ship  was  about  eighteen  miles  east 
of  Start  Point. 

Mate’s  Thrilling  Story. 

"lhe  ship  had  all  sail  set,  and  at 
eight  a.m.,  when  my  watch  expired,  she 
was  going  about  two  and  a-half  knots 
before  a  fair  wind,”  said  the  chief  offi¬ 
cer,  Mr.  Broadway,  in  giving  an  account 
of  what  happened  on  that  fateful  voy¬ 
age.  "The  weather  had  turned  foggy, 
so  that  you  could  not  see  more  than  200 
yards  before  you. 

"I  don’t  know  which  of  us  noticed  it 
first,  but  all  of  a  sudden  I  saw  a  steamer 
on  the  port  side,  apparently  only  about 
a  hundred  yards  off,  and  coming  straight 
into  us.  The  pilot  roared  ‘full  speed 
astern,’  and  someone  on  board  the 
steamer  replied  ‘full  speed  astern  it  is.’ 
By  this  time  she  was  nearly  upon  us, 
and  the  pilot,  seeing  a  collision  was 
inevitable,  gave  the  order  ‘port  helm.’ 
This  brought  our  captain  on  deck.  He, 
too,  realised  that  a  bad  smash  could  not 
be  averted,  and  told  us  to  lower  the 
boats.  The  steamer  then  struck  us  amid¬ 
ships,  crunching  through  the  side  of  the 


Saint  Leonards  as  if  she  was  a  bonnet 
box. 

A  Doomed  Ship. 

“There  seemed  to  be  hardly  any 
shock;  in  fact,  those  below  said  they 
didn’t  at  first  think  anything  serious 
had  happened.  We,  however,  knew  the 
vessel  would  go  to  the  bottom  m  a  few 
minutes,  and  no  time  was  lost  lowering 
the  boats  and  getting  the  passengers  — 
first  the  women  and  children,  and  then 
the  men — into  them.  The  Cormorant 
(for  that  was  the  steamer’s  name)  re¬ 
coiled  after  striking  us,  but  she  imme¬ 
diately  came  and  stood-by,  throwing  a 
rope  aboard,  by  means  of  which  most  of 
our  crew  clambered  into  her.  Every¬ 
body  behaved  extremely  well.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  hurry  or  panic,  yet 
the  loading  of  the  boats  was  managed 
remarkably  quickly. 

“Between  eight  and  nine  minutes 
after  the  collision  the  last  man,  (Captain 
Todd)  left  the  ship,  and  within  a  few 
seconds  the  Saint  Leonards  plunged, 
prow  foremost,  into  the  sea  and  disap¬ 
peared.  She  had  all  sail  set,  which  made 
the  sight  even  more  remarkable  and 
impressive.  The  air  in  the  saloon  ex¬ 
ploded  with  a  loud  noise  that  made  some 
think  the  gunpowder  aboard  had  been 
got  at ;  and  the  sea  was  covered  with 
wreckage,  live  stock  and  luggage.  The 
Cormorant  steamed  for  Dartmouth, 
after  making  sure  all  the  human  beings, 
a  total  of  62,  belonging  to  the  Saint 
Leonards,  were  safe  aboard,  and  landed 
us  there  at  noon.” 

High  Praise. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  Saint  Leonards,  and  the 
London  “Standard”  commenting  on  the 
saving  of  all  hands,  said  “Englishmen 
may  all  read  with  a  feeling  of  pride  the 
account  of  the.  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  displayed  alike  by  officers,  crew, 
and  passengers.  The  quickness  with 
which  the  boats  were  lowered  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  delay  and  bung¬ 
ling  that  have  occurred  in  two  or  three 
collisions  during  the  last  few  months. 
The  saving  of  the  people  of  the  Saint 
Leonards  may  be  cited  as  a  model  of 
what  should  take  place  on  such  an 
occasion;  calmness  and  coolness  pre¬ 
vailing,  the  boats  being  rapidly  lowered, 
first  the  passengers  and  then  the  crew, 
and  lastly  the  captain  taking  their 
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places  in  them,  and  they  row  off  just 
as  the  ship  goes  down.  High  credit  is 
due  to  all  concerned.” 

First  Visit  to  Auckland. 

Upon  her  first  visit  to  Auckland  forty 
years  ago  the  Saint  Leonards  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Petlier  bridge,  and 
on  that  occasion  she  had  among  her 
passengers  Mr.  S.  Philpott,  now  with 
Jagger  and  Harvey,  ship  chandlers, 
Auckland,  as  head  of  their  sail-making 
department.  He  came  out  with  his 
parents.  On  that  voyage  Mr.  Tom 
Bowling,  afterwards  in  command  of  the 
Invercargill  and  other  ships,  was  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Saint  Leonards,  and 
the  second  officer  was  Mr.  McDonald, 
who  was  in  the  Ben  Venue  when  she  was 
wrecked  at  Timaru,  and  was  one  of  the 
only  three  survivors  from  the  Cospatrick 


The  authorities  of  the  French  town  near 
which  it  was  cast  up  were  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  name  of  the  owner’s  people.  A 
few  days  before  Wilson  left  his  homo 
again  to  join  the  Northumberland  they 
received  the  chest  and  a  very  sympathe¬ 
tic  letter  from  the  mayor  of  the  town, 
and  the  chest  was  still  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  sound  condition  to  be  used  for 
its  original  purpose,  and  accompanied  its 
owner  on  the  Northumberland. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  voyages 
made  by  the  Saint  Leonards  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  New  Zealand:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

June  19 

Sep.  26, ’73 

Petherbridge  98 

THE  ST.  LEONARD'S  IN  THE  RIVER  THAMES. 


when  she  was  burned  off  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

After  the  loss  of  the  St.  Leonards, 
Captain  Todd  took  command  of  the 
Northumberland.  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  St.  Leonards 
shipped  again  with  Captain  Todd  on  this 
ship.  Among  them  was  a  young  man 
named  Wilson,  who  came  of  a  seafaring 
family.  His  kit  was  packed  in  a  sea 
chest  which  had  accompanied  his  father 
and  grandfather  round  the  world  some 
seven  or  eight  times,  and  was  regarded 
by  Wilson  as  a  sort  of  heirloom.  Weeks 
after  the  St.  Leonards  went  down  this 
chest,  almost  the  only  salvage,  by  the 
way,  was  cast  up  on  the  French  coast. 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


June 

3 

Sep.  2,  ’74 

Todd 

91 

Aug. 

6 

Nov.  12,  ’7  5 

Todd 

98 

NOV.  2,  ’7  6 

Todd 

102 

July 

30 

Nov.  5,  ’77 

Todd 

97 

June 

27 

Sep.  30, ’78 

Todd 

95 

June 

10 

Sep.  27, ’79 

Todd 

91 

May 

23 

Allg.  22,  ’80 

Todd 

90 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

June 

22 

Sep.  23, ’72 

Petherbridge  93 

Apr. 

15 

July  29, ’81 

Todd 

105 

Jan. 

4 

Apr.  23,  ’82 

Todd 

109 
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CAPTAIN  RICHARD  TODD. 

A  POPULAR  SHIPMASTER. 

LONG  RESIDENT  OF  NAPIER. 

The  Captain  Todd,  whose  coolness  and 
resource  during  the  collision  enhanced 
his  already  line  reputation,  was  very 
well  known  in  New  Zealand,  to  which 
colony  he  had  brought  so  many  people 
from  the  Old  Land.  He  always  had  a 
liking  for  this  Britain  of  the  South, 
and  when  his  time  came  to  retire  from 
the  sea  he  made  his  home  here.  Born 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  TODD. 

at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  1845,  he  went  to 
sea  as  a  boy,  and  his  first  voyage  was 
to  China  on  a  ship  carrying  troops 
His  first  visit  to  New  Zealand  was  as 
chief  officer  of  the  Asterope,  in  the 
middle  70’s,  and  when  next  he  arrived 
in  these  waters  he  was  chief  officer  of 
a  small  barque  called  the  Malay,  of 
which  he  took  command  when  the 
master  (Captain  Peters)  was  promoted 
to  a  larger  vessel. 

His  next  command  was  the  Saint 
Leonards,  in  which  he  made  many 


voyages  to  New  Zealand,  bringing  out  a 
large  number  of  immigrants.  His  last 
ship  was  the  Northumberland,  a  well- 
known  trader  to  the  colony,  which  met 
an  untimely  end  at  Napier  in  1887, 
being  cast  ashore  during  a  furious 
storm  that  did  much  damage  in  the 
Bay.  Oddly  enough  neither  on  the 
Saint  Leonards  nor  the  Northumber¬ 
land  was  there  any  loss  of  lift.  Three 
men  were  drowned  when  the  Nortnum- 
berland  was  cast  away,  but  they  be¬ 
longed  to  a  little  steamer  called  the 
Boojum,  that  went  to  the  assistance  of 
the  sailing  ship. 

After  the  loss  of  the  Northumberland 
Captain  Todd  came  ashore  and  settled . 
down  at  Napier,  and  five  months 
after  the  wreck  of  the  Northumberland 
Captain  Todd  was  appointed  marine 
superintendent  of  the  Colonial  Union 
Shipping  Company.  In  1889  the  name 
of  the  company  was  changed  to  the 
Tyser  Line,  Captain  Todd  remaining 
with  the  company  as  marine  super¬ 
intendent.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
colonial  superintendent  of  the  line, 
which  in  1913  had  its  name  changed  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line. 
When  this  last  change  was  made  Cap¬ 
tain  Todd,  in  addition  to  being  colonial 
superintendent,  became  a  director  of 
the  company.  The  head  office  had 
always  been  at  Napier,  but  on  the 
death  of  Captain  Todd  in  1916  it  was 
transferred  to  Wellington. 

Captain  Todd  was  a  man  of  sound 
common  sense,  and  of  a  most  -  marked 
personality.  He  was  a  well-read  man. 
and  had  all  the  qualities  that  one 
associates  with  the  true-hearted,  frank 
sailor.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  many  passengers  he  carried,  and 
during  his  long  residence  in  Napier  he 
made  many  firm  friends.  He  was  a 
good  man  of  business,  and  his  London 
principals  often  had  to  thank  the  day 
they  appointed  him  their  representative 
in  Napier,  where  he  attracted  a  large 
amount  of  business  for  their  ships. 

Captain  Todd  was  -71  when  he  died 
His  wife  pre-deceased  him  by  some  two 
years.  He  had  three  sons  and  one 
daughter. 
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THE  CANTERBURY. 

Fast  Craft  ot  the  ’70’s — Made  22  Trips  to  New  Zealand. 


The  Canterbury,  a  beautiful  clipper 
ship  of  1242  tons,  built  in  1874  for 
Patrick  Henderson  by  Robert  Duncan, 
sailed  the  seas  for  many  years,  and 
during  the  ’seventies  and  ’eighties 
brought  thousands  of  immigrants  to 
New  Zealand.  She  was  one  of  the  fastest 
sailers  and  most  comfortable  ships  afloat, 


gales  usually  met  with  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  She  made  twenty-two  voyages 
out,  and  it  was  only  on  the  last  two 
passages  that  she  suffered  any  serious 
damage. 

Terrific  Gale  Encountered. 

On  the  first  of  these  runs  to  Otago 
under  Captain  Collingwood,  who  had 


THE  CLIPPER  CANTERBURY. 


and  made  some  remarkable  runs  both 
out  and  Home.  In  1881  she  ran  from 
Glasgow  to  Port  Chalmers  in  76 
days  port  to  port.  Most  of  the 
voyages  were  made  after  Patrick  Hen¬ 
derson  amalgamated  with  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Co.  The  Canterbury  was  excep¬ 
tionally  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  heavy 


been  transferred  from  the  Margaret 
Galbraith  to  the  Canterbury,  the 
ship  left  London  on  September  9, 
and  did  not  clear  the  land  until 
eight  days  later.  The  equator  was 
crossed  on  the  15th  October.  On 
the  19th,  when  travelling  at  10  knots, 
an  apprentice  fell  from  aloft  overboard. 
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The  ship  was  immediately  hove  aback, 
a  boat  lowered,  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  youth  was  on  board  again.  The 
Cape  was  rounded  on  the  Oth  November, 
and  on  the  27th  the  ship  met  with  a 
terrific  gale  from  the  south-west,  Avith 
mountainous  seas.  The  vessel  was  hove- 
to  for  several  hours,  during  which 
immense  quantities  of  water  were 
shipped,  the  vessel  rolling  and  straining 
heavily  and  endangering  all  the  fixtures 
about  the  decks.  One  sea  broke  on  board 
and  washed  away  the  solid  teak  rail  on 
the  forecastle,  and  did  other  serious 
damage.  Thence  the  ship  had  moderate 
weather  to  the  Snares,  which  were  made 
on  the  9th  December.  Light  and  variable 
winds  carried  the  ship  to  anchorage  on 
the  19th  December. 

Captain  Collingwood  had  another 
stormy  passage  when  bound  from  Glas¬ 
gow  to  Port  Chalmers  the  following 
year,  and  this  was  the  second  passage  in 
which  the  ship  had  exceeded  100  days  to 
Dunedin.  The  Canterbury  made  some 
rapid  passages  home,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  is  credited  with  a  run  of  69  days 
port  to  port. 

The  Canterbury  was  sold  to  Norway 
in  1905,  and  was  still  afloat  in  1915. 

VOYAGING  IN  1877. 

Some  very  interesting  details  concern¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  the  Canterbury  from 
Glasgow  to  Port  Chalmers  in  1877  are 
given  in  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
Andrew  Gray,  of  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Cockroft,  Auckland,  who  came  out  on 
that  occasion,  he  being  then  a  lad  of 
twelve.  Mr.  Gray  speaks  very  affec¬ 
tionately  of  the  old  ship,  and  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  deep  impression  made  upon 
travellers  by  the  old  sailing  ships  as 
compared  with  the  very  sketchy  im¬ 
pressions  that  one  gathers  in  a  trip  in 
these  days  of  steam  and  speed,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  he  retains  a 
most  vivid  recollection  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  and  of  the  fascination  of  the 
shipboard  life. 

Even  in  those  days  cargo-broaching 
was  known  and  Mr.  Gray  tells  of  a 
steward  that  awakened  the  suspicions  of 
the  chief  from  the  fact  that  he  always 
carried  the  slop  bucket  forward  to  be 
emptied.  One  day  the  chief  made  an 
investigation,  and  snugly  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bucket  was  a  bottle  of 
grog  that  the  steward  had  purloined 
from  the  lazarette.  Put  in  irons,  con¬ 
fined  for  two  days,  and  then  degraded 
to  “brass  man,”  was  the  punishment  of 
the  steward,  and  an  apprentice  was 
mastheaded  on  a  charge  of  being  acces¬ 
sory  before  the  act,  but  at  the  solicita¬ 


tions  of  the  passengers  was  pardoned 
by  Captain  Leslie. 

Washed  Off  the  Poop. 

South  of  the  Cape  the  ship  was  pooped 
by  a  following  sea  which  so  frightened 
two  nursemaids  that  they  clung  to  the 
wheel  and  made  it  impossible  for  the 
quartermaster  to  trim  the  helm  to  meet 
the  situation.  One  boy  was  found  under 
the  hencoop,  and  young  Gray  was 
thought  to  have  been  washed  overboard, 
until  they  found  him  in  the  single  girls’ 
quarters  where  he  had  been  washed  from 
the  poop  via  the  deck  as  far  as  the 
mainmast  and  aft  again. 

Owing  to  the  stopping  of  the  condenser 
the  emigrants  were,  against  the  doctor’s 
advice,  put  on  cask  water  brought  from 
Home,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  fever  and  several 
lives  were  lost,  so  that  when  Port  Chal¬ 
mers  Avas  reached  quarantine  Avas 
ordered  for  tAvo  months;  from  which, 
so  Mr.  Gray  understood,  some  of  the 
men  escaped  by  swimming  ashore. 

On  this  voyage  the  first  mate  Avas 
Mr.  McMillan  (afterwards  captain)  and 
Mr.  Gray  recalls  a  sailor’s  joke  that 
caused  much  amusement.  The  single 
girls  Avere  quartered  apart,  and  the 
sailors  were  not  supposed  to  converse 
Avith  them.  One  day  a  sailor  dressed  up 
a  mop  to  resemble  one  of  the  crew  and 
placed  it  so  that  it  looked  like  a  man 
talking  to  the  girls,  through  the  iron 
grating  of  the  hatch.  The  sedate  mate 
scented  some  fun,  and  collecting  the 
saloon  passengers  that  happened  to  be 
promenading  the  deck  he  quietly  went 
to  the  break  of  the  poop  and  dashed  a 
bucket  of  water  over  the  supposed 
Romeo.  Of  course  the  Avatch  and  the 
girls  howled  with  delight  Avhen  the  mate 
discovered  that  he  had  been  nicely 
“sold.” 

Among  the  saloon  passengers  Avas  one 
that  used  to  report  the  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  sailors  and  these  so- 
carefully-guarded  damsels,  and  of  course 
she  earned  the  cordial  hatred  of  every 
jack-tar  and  girl  aboard. 

Random  Memories. 

Some  of  the  other  fragmentary  but 
illuminating  memories  of  Mr.  Gray  in¬ 
clude  two  days  among  the  icebergs;  a 
parakeet  that  flew  on  board  far  from 
land;  the  fun  of  being  allowed  to  keep 
watch  with  the  second  mate  (Mr.  Tom 
Dunlop)  and  of  the  dire  trouble  that 
arose  from  striking  one  bell  too  many 
one  morning  and  rousing  the  captain  too 
early  by  half  an  hour;  the  old  emigrant 
that  used  to  wear  a  tall  hat  and  frock 
coat  to  the  church  service  held  round 
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the  windlass  over  which  was  draped  the 
Union  Jack;  and  the  woman  that  smoked 
in  bed  and  set  the  bedding  alight  one 
night  in  the  single  girls’  quarters.  There 
were  lots  of  other  incidents  that  could 
not  to-day  be  duplicated — travel  has 
changed  so  much  since  1877— -but  suffi¬ 
cient  has  been  said  to  show  that  ship¬ 
board  life  in  the  days  of  sail  was  not 
quite  so  monotonous  as  some  people 
seem  to  think. 

The  saloon  passengers  on  this  trip 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Melville  and 
family,  who  resided  for  many  years  in 
Auckland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macauley,  of 
Totara  South,  Oamaru,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gray  and  family,  Mr.  Ford,  who  was 
Mr.  Andrew  Gray’s  tutor,  another  young- 
man,  and  the  nursemaids. 

Here  follow  the  record  ol'  the  passages 
made  outwards:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

20,  ’89 

Jan.  21, ’90 

’ 

McMillan 

93 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July 

3 1 

Oct.  25,  ’85 

McMillan 

86 

June 

1 

Sep.  13,  ’86 

McMillan 

104 

Oct. 

19 

Jan.  2  3,  ’98 

Culbert 

96 

Oct. 

11,  ’01 

Feb.  21,  ’02 

Collingwood134 

TO  LYTTELTON 

June 

6 

Sep.  2,  ’74 

Strachan 

87 

Aug. 

2 

Nov.  2,  ’84 

McMillan 

91 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Sep.  1 

Nov. 

19,  ’75 

Anderson 

79 

Sep.  28 

Dec. 

29,  ’77 

Leslie 

92 

*Nov.  3, 

SO 

Jan, 

19,  ’81 

Leslie  76i 

Sep.  30 

Dec. 

16,  ’81 

McMfllan 

76 

Land  to  land 

73 

Sep.  21 

Dec. 

1 1,  ’82 

McMillan 

81 

Land  to  land 

78 

Aug.  8 

Nov. 

2,  ’83 

McMillan 

86 

Land  to  land 

77 

Aug.  3 1 

Dec. 

1,  ’88 

McMillan 

92 

Oct.  7, 

90 

Jan. 

9,  ’91 

Culbert 

91 

Sep.  2 

Dec. 

12,  ’91 

Culbert 

99 

Oct.  11 

Dec. 

3  1,  ’92 

Culbert 

79 

Land  to  land 

75 

Oct.  12, 

’94 

Jan. 

8,  ’95 

Culbert 

88 

Oct.  16, 

’96 

Jan. 

8,  ’97 

Culbert 

83 

Sep.  9 

Dec. 

17,  ’98 

Collingwood 

99 

Sep.  2 

Dec. 

12,  ’99 

Collingwoodlio 

TO  NAPIER. 


t  Aug-.  28 


Dec.  24,  ’95 


Culbert 


117 


*  During-  the  run  through  the  Southern 
Ocean  the  ship  averaged  240  miles  daily. 

t  Via  Taiaroa  Heads  and  Lyttelton  for 
orders. 


This  ship  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  ship  Canterbury,  a  vessel  of  970 
tons,  which  was  launched  in  1857  and 
christened  by  Lady  Lyttelton.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  a  public  break¬ 
fast  given  at  the  East  India  Docks  to 
the  main  portion  of  the  Canterbury 
settlers.  The  ship  arrived  at  Lyttelton 
on  August  19,  1857. 


THE  NUGGETS  LIGHTHOUSE,  OTAGO. 
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THE  HALCIONE. 

Wrecked  at  Wellington  Heads. 


The  Halcione,  one  of  the  first  iron  full- 
rigged  ships  built  for  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company,  in  1869,  completed  twenty-six 
voyages  to  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  Nelson,  Bluff,  and  Napier;  and 
after  making  a  good  run  of  89  days  to 
Wellington  Heads,  on  her  eighteenth 
passage  out,  was  totally  wrecked. 

The  Halcione  was  never  a  flyer,  but  she 
made  more  than  average  runs.  In  1886 
she  made  the  Bluff  in  87  days,  under 
Captain  Parker.  She  also  ran  to 
Wellington,  under  Captain  Bishop  on 
three  occasions  in  87  days.  The  ship 
was  built  specially  for  the  New  Zealand 


The  Halcione  came  to  grief  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  enter  the  port  of  Wellington 
on  January  8,  1896,  during  a  stormy 
night,  and  the  captain  and  crew  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  their  lives.  At  the 
time  of  the  wreck  the  ship  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Boorman,  the 
chief  officer  being  Mr.  Joynt,  of  Christ¬ 
church.  Captain  Boorman  had  pre¬ 
viously  commanded  the  Lady  Jocelyn, 
Lyttelton,  Euterpe,  Akaroa,  and  Oamaru, 
and  was  a  skilful  and  popular  com¬ 
mander.  The  day  the  disaster  occurred 
the  Halcione  had  come  through  Cook 
Straits  with  a  fresh  northerly  wind, 


THE  HALCIONE. 


trade  by  Steele,  of  Greenock;  her  ton¬ 
nage  being  843.  In  1888  the  vessel’s  rig 
was  changed  to  that  of  a  barque. 

On  the  voyage  to  Napier  in  1874,  while 
off  Erith,  in  shipping  the  gangway  it 
caught  the  water,  precipitating  the 
second  officer,  the  carpenter,  and  a  sea¬ 
man  into  the  water.  Another  sailor 
bravely  dived,  with  a  buoy,  and  rescued 
the  two  former,  the  latter  being  drowned. 
On  May  31  Captain  Bishop  died  from 
apoplexy,  being  found  dead  in  bed,  and 
the  first  officer,  Mr.  Croker,  brought  the 
ship  to  Napier.  The  Halcione  landed  337 
immigrants. 


and  was  standing  off  about  ,  two 
miles  from  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  wind  swept  round  to  the 
south,  blowing  hard,  with  flashes  of 
lightning.  When  the  wind  shifted, 
Captain  Boorman  wore  ship  and  stood 
for  the  harbour.  On  nearing  the  heads 
the  weather  was  so  thick  that  only  a  few 
feet  ahead  could  be  seen.  At”  10.30, 
when  the  storm  was  at  its  height,  and 
when  the  lightning  was  almost  con¬ 
tinuous,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  vessel  was  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  shore.  Pencarrow  Light,  which  had 
been  obscured  for  some  time,  was  loom- 
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ing  right  ahead.  An  effort  was  made  to 
extricate  .the  ship,  but  owing  to  the  gale 
increasing  it  was  impossible  to  get  her 
oil  the  land.  Soon  after  she  struck  with 
suc-h  force  that  a  tremendous  hole  was 
made  in  her  forefoot,  through  which  the 
water  rushed  in  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  point  where  she  struck  was  one  of 
the  three  rocky  points  at  tlie  head  of 
h  itzroy  Bay,  situated  between  Pen¬ 
carrow  Heads,  where  the  lighthouse  is 
situated,  and  Baring  Heads.  A  boat 
was  lowered  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  the  chief  officer  and  five  of  the  crew 
reached  Wellington  and  reported  the 
disaster. 

The  steamer  Mana,  having  on 
board  Captain  Bendall,  secretary  of  the 
Underwriters’  Association,  was  de¬ 
spatched  as  soon  as  possible,  and  when 
they  reached  the  ship  they  found  her 
full  of  water,  with  heavy  seas  breaking 
over  her— a  hopeless  wreck.  The  ves°- 
sel  was  standing  upright  with  her  sails 
still  set— the  crew  having  had  no  time 
t°  furl  them.  A  second  boat,  con¬ 
taining  the  captain  and  remainder  of  the 
crew,  was  successfully  launched,  but  on 
nearing  the  shore  it  was  smashed 
against  the  rocks.  All  the  occupants 
were  thrown  into  the  water,  -but 
managed  with  great  difficulty  to 
scramble  ashore  safely.  They  walked 
four  miles  to  a  small  bay  on  the  har¬ 
bour  side  of  Pencarrow  Lighthouse, 
where  they  were  picked  up  by  the’ 
steamer  Mana.  Captain  Boorman 
rescued  the  ship’s  papers,  which  he 
fastened  to  his  waist.  Two  days  later 
the  Haleione  had  disappeared  alto¬ 
gether,  the  heavy  grinding  on  the  rocks 
having  torn  the  bottom  out  of  her.  The 
shore,  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
strewn  with  over  seven  hundred  tons  of 
valuable  cargo  and  wreckage.  The  crew 
saved  only  what  they  stood  up  in. 
During  the  following  week,  on  the  10th 
January,  an  inquiry  was  held  into  the 
wreck,  and 'the  Court  found  that  the 
accident  was  caused  through  stress  of 
weather,  without  any  neglect  or  de¬ 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and 
crew. 

A  curious  coincidence  relating  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Haleione  has  been 
sent  to  me  by  a  correspondent  in 
Wellington.  The  writer,  who  came  out 
in  the  ship  from  England  on  her  first 
voyage,  in  1869,  writes:  — 

“Captain  Bishop,  who  had  made  some 
fifteen  voyages  to  Wellington  in  the  old 
Wild  Duck,  was  given  command  of  the 
Haleione  on  her  maiden  trip  to  Wel¬ 
lington.  The  ship  sailed  well  enough 
on  a  following  wind,  but  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  ‘stay’  when  beating  to 
windward — whenever  a  head  wind  was 


met  with  on  the  voyage  it  was  always 
a  case  of  'wear  ship.’ 

"On  arriving  oft'  Wellington  Heads  on 
September  1,  1869,  a  north-westerly 

breeze  was  blowing,  and  when  the  pilot 
came  on  board  he  had  a  look  round  the 
ship  and  then  said  to  the  captain,  ‘Well 
Bishop,  how  does  she  stay?’  ‘Like  a 
bird,’  said  Bishop.  ‘Well,’  said  the 
Pilot,  ‘we  will  -beat  her  up  the  entrance 
and  show  what  a  new  iron  clipper  can 
do.’ 

“Under  topsails  and  courses  the  ship 
on  her  first  tack  stood  straight 
for  ‘Pencarrow  lighthouse,  and  when 
about  half  a  mile  away  was  put  about, 
but  instead  of  staying,  she,  as  usual, 
paid  off  and  wore  round,  and  as  she 
did  so  her  head  passed  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  rocks  to  seaward  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  pilot’s  language  was 
lurid,  and  as  the  gale  was  increasing, 
he  had  his  boat  and  crew  hoisted  on 
board,  squared  the  yards  and  stood 
away  to  sea.  Three  days  afterwards 
we  again  picked  up  the  land  near  Cape 
Campbell,  and  soon  afterwards  sighted 
the  steamer  Tararua  and  were  towed 
across  the  Straits  and  into  Wellington.” 

Following  are  the  voyages  made  to 
New  Zealand  by  the  Haleione:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May  29 

Sep.  10,  ’78 

Parker 

104 

Mar.  17 

June  25,  ’81 

Parker 

100 

Jan.  1 

May  1,  ’82 

Parker 

118 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


May 

28 

Sep. 

3,  ’69 

Bishop 

98 

June 

2 

Aug. 

28,  ’70 

Bistiop 

87 

May 

3.1 

Aug. 

24,  ’71 

Bishop 

85 

May 

1 

July 

27,  ’72 

Bishop 

87 

April 

18 

July 

14,  ’73 

Bishop 

87 

*May 

25 

Sep. 

5,  ’75 

Croker 

103 

May 

17 

Aug. 

19,  ’79 

Parker 

93 

Jan. 

6 

May 

1,  ’83 

Parker 

115 

Nov. 

28, 

’83 

Mar. 

12,  ’84 

Parker 

105 

Dec. 

5, 

’84 

Mar. 

29,  ’85 

Parker 

114 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


May  19 

Aug. 

25,  ’76 

Croker 

98 

Aug.  18 

Nov. 

28,  ’77 

Croker 

102 

May  30 

Aug. 

29,  ’80 

Parker 

90 

Nov.  8,  ’88 

Feb. 

14,  ’89 

Kelly 

98 

O 

< 

to 

OO 

O 

Feb. 

25,  ’90 

Kelly 

96 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Dec.  19,  ’85 

Mar. 

16,  ’86 

Parker 

87 

76 
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TO  NELSON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb.  25 

June  14,  ’87 

Kelly 

109 

Aug.  24,  ’91 

Kelly 

99 

Nov.  16, ’92 

Boorman 

100 

Oct.  4',  ’93 

Boorman 

89 

Nov.  8,  ’94 

Boorman 

105 

TO  NEW  PLYMOUTH. 


May 

26 

Sep. 

2,  ’75 

Croker 

99 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Mar. 

20 

July 

4,  ’74 

Croker 

105 

*  Called  at  New  Plymouth  to  land  pas¬ 
sengers. 


THE  LITTLE  CELAENO. 


Under  Captain  C.  H.  Renaut. 


Considering  her  size — she  was  only  of 
700  tons  register — the  Celaeno  made  good 
average  passages.  This  vessel,  which 
was  chartered  by  the  Shaw-Savill  Co., 
was  connected  with  a  name  very  well 
known  in  New  Zealand,  that  of  Renaut, 
a  skipper  of  that  name  being  found 
sailing  these  waters  since  1848.  The 
master  of  the  Celaeno  was  Captain  C.  H. 
Renaut,  who  made  ten  voyages  in  her 
to  Wellington,  Lyttelton.  and  Port 
Chalmers.  It  was  1864  that  he  brought 
the  vessel  out  to  Port  Chalmers  on  her 
maiden  voyage,  but  even  then  he  was 
not  a  stranger,  having  been  there  in 
1848  when  a  youth  aboard  his  father’s 
ship,  which  was  the  third  vessel  with 
immigrants  to  enter  that  port. 

The  Celaeno  met  with  the  rough  wea¬ 
ther  that  was  expected  by  vessels  sailing 
the  stormy  Southern  seas,  especially  on 
her  maiden  voyage.  On  this  occasion 
all  went  well  until  after  rounding 
the  Cape  on  November  8.  1864,  when 
59  days  out.  Then  very  severe  weather 
was  experienced  until  after  passing  120 
deg.  east,  when  in  latitude  46  deg.  south 
and  longitude  95  deg.  east  a  terrific 
cyclone  with  tremendous  seas  was 
encountered.  The  wind  suddenly  shifted 
to  south-west  on  the  25th  November, 
with  terrific  gusts  and  torrents  of  rain, 
the  ship  rolling  bulwarks  under  water 
and  labouring  very  heavily.  After  passing 
Tasmania  the  ship  met  with  another 
severe  gale,  and  rough  weather  continued 
until  arrival.  The  passage,  notwith¬ 
standing  was  made  in  104  days,  or  95 
land  to  land. 

Captain  Payne,  who  brought  the 
Celaeno  to  Napier  in  1879,  stated  the 
voyage  had  been  the  worst  he.  had  ever 
experienced.  The  vessel  encountered  a 


terrific  gale  from  Weymouth  to  the  Scilly 
Isles,  which  lasted  ten  days,  during 
which  she  lost  the  greater  part  of  her 
bulwarks,  lost  most  of  her  sails,  had  her 
decks  swept,  and  suffered  other  damage. 
Other  severe  gales  were  met  with,  delay¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  progress,  and  when  she 
arrived  at  Napier,  142  days  out,  some  of 
the  cargo  was  damaged. 

Here  follows  the  record  of  outward 
passages : — 

TO  WELLINGTON 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  14, 

’70 

Feb.  5,  ’71 

Renaut 

113 

Nov.  2, 

’71 

Feb.  2,  ’72 

Renaut 

92 

Oct.  6, 

’72 

Jan.  11, ’73 

Renaut 

97 

*Sep.  26, 

’73 

Jan.  3,  ’74 

Gedge 

120 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Oct.  2, 

’69 

Jan.  16,  ’70 

Renaut 

106 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Sep.  2 

Dec.  15,  ’64 

Renaut 

104 

Land  to  land  95 

Sep  1 9 

Dec.  31,  ’65 

Renaut 

102 

Sep.  23, 

’66 

Jan.  9,  ’67 

Renaut 

107 

From  Lizard  85 

Sep  26 

Dec.  27,  ’67 

Renaut 

92 

Land  to 

land  82 

Oct.  26, 

’68 

Feb.  11,  ’69 

Renaut 

108 

TO  NAPIER. 

•  

Feb.  5 

June  27,  ’79 

Payne 

142 

*  Detained  twenty  days  in  the  Channel. 
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THE  DALLAM  TOWER. 

Ship’s  Miraculous  Escape— 2,000  Miles  Under  Jury  Rig. 


[One  of  the  most  thrilling  stories 
of  a  disaster  at  sea  that  i  have  ever 
come  across  concerns  the  voyage  of 
the  ship  Dallam  Tower,  which,  under 
charter  to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Com¬ 
pany,  left  London  for  Port  Chal¬ 
mers  in  the  summer  of  1873,  met 
with  a  succession  of  gales  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  fury,  was  dismasted,  had 
her  hatches  stove  in,  was  thrown  on 
her  beam  ends,  and  in  spite  of  her 
crippled  state  rigged  a  wonderful 
array  of  jury  masts  with  strangely 
and  weirdly  constructed  yards,  and 
sailed  2000  miles  and  more  into 
port.  The  story  is  told  in  contem¬ 
porary  newspapers  both  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Dunedin,  and  I  have 
drawn  on  both  sources.] 


The  ship  Dallam  Tower,  1499  tons, 
Captain  John  Sayers  Davies,  bound 
from  London  to  Port  Chalmers,  arrived 
at  Melbourne  on  August  19,  1873,  in 
a  shocking  condition.  A  more  crippled 
looking  vessel  certainly  never  entered 
Port  Phillip  Heads  before,  her  handsome 
cabin  being  gutted,  and  her  usually 
taut  masts  replaced  by  the  tiniest  of 
spars. 

The  Dallam  Tower  left  London  on 
May  10,  1873,  having  on  board  a  number 
of  passengers  and  an  unusually  valuable 
cargo.  She  passed  the  Lizard  on  May 
12.  The  equator  was  reached  on  June 
5,  and  good  progress  was  maue  until 
July  5,  when  in  46  south  and  30  east  a 
heavy  north-west  gale  was  encountered. 
On  July  14,  the  wind  gradually  in¬ 
creased  and  the  ship  was  labouring 
heavily  and  shipping  great  quantities  of 
water.  At  9.30  p.m.  the  wind  rose  from 
the  west  in  a  terrific  squall,  which  car¬ 
ried  away  the  truss  crane  of  the  lower 
main  topsail  yard,  which  caused  the 
yard  to  fall  down  on  to  the  main  stays 
and  carried  them  away.  At  10.30  p.m. 
the  barometer  began  to  fall  again  very 
fast,  and  at  the  same  time  the  topsail 
yard  fell  down  on  deck,  breaking  into 
two  pieces,  smashing  the  house  in  which 
some  bulls  were  penned,  and  killing  one 
of  them. 

At  11.20  p.m.  the  gale  was  still  in¬ 
creasing,  and  was  accompanied  with  a 
high  cross-sea.  The  ship  was  almost 
continually  under  water,  and  laboured 
very  heavily.  She  shipped  a  sea  over 


the  poop  which  carried  away  the  after 
end  of  the  skylight,  the  standard  com¬ 
pass,  one  of  the  steering  compasses, 
binnacle  lamps,  and  everything  move- 
able  about  the  poop.  At  midnight  the 
barometer  reading  was  28.95.  It  was 
blowing  a  perfect  hurricane,  the  sea 
continually  breaking  over  the  ship  and 
sweeping  everything  moveable  off  the 
main  deck.  The  hurricane  was  still 
blowing  on  July  15,  and  at  1.30  a.m. 
she  shipped  a  tremendous  sea  on  the 
main  deck  on  both  sides,  which  carried 
overboard  both  remaining  bulls,  all 
live  stock,  also  the  starboard  lifeboat, 
the  davits  breaking  in  the  starboard 
saloon  doors,  through  which  the  water 
found  ingress  and  nearly  filled  the 
saloon.  The  stewards  and  passengers 
wei  e  set  to  work  to  bail  it  out,  and 
the  carpenter  nailed  boards  across  the 
doorways. 

At  2.30  a.m.  the  hurricane  was  still 
blowing  to  a  fearful  extent.  The  star¬ 
board  fore-sheet  parted,  and  the  fore¬ 
sail  was  almost  immediately  blown 
clean  away.  Shortly  after  she  shipped 
a  very  heavy  sea  on  the  main  deck, 
which  completely  smashed  the  port  life¬ 
boat  on  the  skids,  breaking  in  the  paint 
lockers,  almost  gutting  them.  The 
saloon  doors  were  again  burst  open, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  baling  were 
washed  out  of  the  saloon.  The  cap¬ 
tain's  cabin  was  smashed  up,  and  nearly 
all  the  nautical  instruments,  all  the 
charts,  master  s  and  mate’s  certificates, 
ship’s  papers,  the  captain’s  desk,  con¬ 
taining  about  £80.  were  washed  com¬ 
pletely  away.  The  saloon  passengers 
then  took  to  the  top  of  the  after  lockers 
for  safety. 

It  was  still  blowing  a  terrific  hurri¬ 
cane  at  4  a.m.,  with  a  very  high  sea. 
The  ship  was  labouring  heavily  and 
shipping  much  water.  The  ship  was 
almost  continuously  under  water,  and 
the  captain,  thinking  it  not  safe  to 
run  the  ship  any  longer,  under  great 
risk  was  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  all  on  board,  to  bring  her, 
to  the  wind  on  the  port  tack.  When 
the  ship  was  coming  to  the  wind, 
through  the  violence  of  the  storm,  she 
was  laid  down  on  her  beam,  and  no 
appearance  of  her  rising  the  crew  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  fore-topmast, 
together  with  main  and  mizzen  top- 
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gallant  masts,  to  right  the  ship.  Shortly 
after  the  foretopmast  went,  the  jib- 
boom  carried  away. 

At  9.30  a.m.  the  captain  was  obliged 
to  send  all  the  passengers  into  the  fore¬ 
castle  for  safety,  as  timber  was  float¬ 
ing  about  in  the  saloon  in  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  manner.  Shortly  afterwards 
she  shipped  a  sea  which  broke  in  the 
after-hatch.  Before  it  was  possible  to 
repair  the  damage  great  quantities  of 
water  went  down  into  the  foreward 
storeroom  and  spoilt  nearly  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers’  stores  and  a  large  quantity  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ship.  At  10.30  a.m.  the 
main  and  rnizzen  topmast  back-stay  lan¬ 
yards  carried  away,  which  caused  the 
lower  main  cap  and  both  topmasts  to 
break  and  fall  down  alongside  the  ship. 


crew  were  employed  setting  spare  sail 
on  the  foremast  to  run  the  ship  before  the 
wind,  but  when  set  the  sails  were  almost 
immediately  blown  away.  At  8  a.m. 
the  gale  was  still  increasing,  with  very 
fierce  squalls,  and  the  ship  labouring 
very  heavily.  A  most  dangerous  sea 
was  running  at  noon.  The  crew  were 
then  employed  clearing  away  the  wreck¬ 
age.  At  5  p.m.  the  main  yard  broke 
adrift.  The  crew  tried  to  secure  it. 
but  failed. 

All  hands  were  working  at  the  pumps 
at  7  p.m.,  on  the  starboard  side,  when 
the  mainmast  fell  on  the  port  side, 
breaking  in  three  pieces,  smashing  all 
the  pump  gear,  and  making  the  pumps 
perfectly  useless  for  a  time. 

Heavy  seas  were  continuously  break- 
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The  gale  began  to  moderate  a  little, 
but  a  very  high  cross-sea  kept  running, 
and  the  vessel  was  still  shipping  great 
quantities  of  water.  The  pumps  were 
sounded  and  found  one  foot  ten  inches 
in  the  well.  The  crew  immediately  got 
the  engine  to  work  to  pump  her  out, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  seas  breaking 
over  and  putting  the  fire3  out  this  had 
to  be  abandoned.  At  8  p.m.  the  wind 
was  gradually  decreasing,  but  the  ship 
was  rolling  very  heavily.  All  the  lower 
yards  broke  adrift,  but  the  crew  suc¬ 
ceeded  with  great  difficulty  in  securing 
them  temporarily. 

ALL  HANDS  TO  THE  PUMPS. 

On  July  1G,  at  4  a.m.,  the  gale  in¬ 
creased  again,  from  the  westward.  The 


ing  on  board,  and  large  quantities  of 
water  went  down  the  mast-hole  before 
it  could  be  stopped  up  with  sails,  etc. 
At  10  p.m.  the  cross-jack  yard  broke 
adrift,  which  caused  the  mizzen  mast  to 
fall  aft  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
poop,  breaking  in  two  pieces,  tearing  the 
poop-deck  up,  smashing  the  skylight,  the 
starboard  mainbrace  bumpkin,  and  break¬ 
ing  all  the  railing  on  the  starboard  side 
of  the  poop. 

The  gale  moderated  on  July  17.  The 
pumps  showed  2  feet  9  inches  of  water. 
Part  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were 
sent  to  the  pumps,  which  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  repaired  by  the  carpenter,  and 
they  were  kept  constantly  going.  At 
4  a.m.  on  July  18  the  fore-stays  parted, 
and  the  foremast  fell  right  aft,  breaking 
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in  two  pieces,  smashing  the  starboard 
boat  on  the  skids,  the  water  tank  on  the 
house,  damaging  the  donkey  boiler,  and 
breaking  in  the  after  end  of” the  house. 

JURY-RIG. 

The  mast  head  plunged  through  the 
main  hatch,  great  quantities  of  water 
finding  its  way  down  the  hold  through 
the  hatchway  before  it  could  be  stopped 
by  surrounding  the  aperture  with  sails. 
At  noon  all  hands  were  employed  pump¬ 
ing  ship  and  rigging  sheers  to  set  sail 
on,  so  as  to  run  the  ship  before  the  sea. 
three  studding  sails  were  bent,  one  at  a 
time,  and  hoisted,  but  these  were  spire 
almost  as  soon  as  set.  The  wind  moder¬ 
ated  between  4  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  and  the 
sea  was  going  down. 

As  all  the  effects,  charts,  books, 
weather  glasses,  and  one  chronometer 


had  been  completely  washed  away,  no¬ 
thing  was  left  to  navigate  the  ship  with. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  one  of  the 
passengers  had  an  epitome  and  almanac. 
On  July  20  a  jury  mast  was  rigged  at 
the  fore,  and  all  gear  set  up,  and  the 
carpenter  was  employed  getting  up  the 
topmast  studding  sail  boom  for  a  fore¬ 
yard. 

A  strong  gale  from  the  westward  set 
in  on  July  21.  The  top-gallant  sail  on 
the  jury  foremast  was  bent  and  set  at 
8  a.m.  It  split  at  noon,  and  the  crew 
then  bent  the  upper  and  lower  mizzen 
tojisails  together,  and  set  them  on  the 
foremast. 

On  July  22  the  crew  cut  about  15ft  of 
spare  yard,  and  added  it  to  the  main 
jury  mast.  On  July  23,  24,  and  25,  the 


ship  was  rolling  too  heavily  to  enable 
the  crew  to  get  the  main  jury  mast  on 
end. 

On  July  20,  the  ship  Cape  Clear,  of 
and  from  Liverpool,  bound  to  Sydney, 
came  up,  and  the  captain  inquired  if 
assistance  was  wanted.  He  was  asked  for 
a  chart  or  two,  and  a  few  other  small 
things,  which  were  quickly  supplied. 
1  he  captain  also  offered  to  take  some  of 
the  passengers  on  his  ship.  This  was 
welcomed  by  those  on  the  Dallam  Tower, 
as  there  were  several  women  on  board 
without  the  necessary  clothing,  and 
whom  the  ship  could  not  decently  accom¬ 
modate;  besides,  the  only  water  supply 
left  for  the  ship’s  use  was  contained  in 
two  rusty  tanks.  Twelve  saloon  and 
four  steerage  passengers  accepted  the 
offer,  and  they  were  transferred,  and 
landed  safely  in  Melbourne. 


The  crew  of  the  Dallam  Tower  got 
the  main  jury  mast  up  on  July  26;  on 
July  27  the  topmast  studding  sail  boom 
with  a  main  top-gallant  sail  on  it  for  a 
mainsail;  and  on  July  28  the  spanker 
boom  on  end  for  a  jury  mizzen  mast, 
and  bent  a  mizzen  top-gallant  sail  on  its 
proper  yard  and  set  it  aft.  A  course  was 
then  shaped  for  Melbourne,  as  it  was 
deemed  to  be  more  prudent  than  goinw 
on  to  New  Zealand. 

Not  a  drop  of  water  leaked  into  the 
ship.  What  wa-s  met  with  in  the  hold 
got  down  through  the  hatches,  and  the 
mast  holes.  The  ship  answered  her 
helm  splendidly,  and  strong  westerly 
winds  blew  her  safely  into 'port,  when 
the  storm  was  over.  She  would  hardly 
ever  have  shown  up  in  Australia  if  she 
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had  not  had  particularly  strong  winds 
behind  her.  On  one  occasion,  with  three 
sails  on  her  jury  masts,  she  ran  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  170  miles  in  24  hours. 

She  reached  Melbourne  with  what 
seemed  to  the  landsmen  very  rickety 
yards.  They  consisted  each  of  them,  not 
of  a  single  piece  of  timber,  but  of  a 
number  of  stun-sail  booms  of  different 
lengths,  bound  together  with  ropes,  and 
roughly  fixed  to  the  masts.  Two  of  the 
masts  were  yard's,  and  the  third  was  a 
spanker  boom.  They  stood  in  the 
stumps  of  the  hollow  iron  masts,  and 
were  jammed  tight  with  wedges.  If 
any  of  them  had  given  away  it  could  not 
have  been  replaced,  for  apparently  they 
represented  the  last  pieces  of  timber  in 
the  ship. 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  mate, 
who  met  with  a  mishap  to  one  of  his 
hands,  not  a  soul — not  even  one  of 
the  eight  or  nine  children — had  an  injury 
to  show. 

Officers  and  saloon  passengers  lost 
everything  but  the  clothes  they  stood 
in.  Looking  at  the  dismantled  state  of 
the  ship,  people  in  Melbourne  were 
astonished  when  they  learned  that  the 
ship  had  sailed  a  distance  of  2000  miles 
under  jury  masts  and  three  small  sails. 

When  the  ship  was  refitted  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  it  only  extended  to  her  rig. 
Captain  Davis  added  sky-sails  to  her, 
and  lost  them  and  the  royals  on  the 
passage  across  to  Dunedin,  which  was 
reached  on  March  4,  1874. 

Several  of  the  passengers  who  came 
out  in  the  Dallam  Tower  on  this  event¬ 
ful  voyage  are  still  living.  One,  Mr. 
L  W.  Brindley,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Victoria  Insurance  Company,  and  later 
with  the  Government  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment,  is  residing  in  Auckland.  Another 
is  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  residing  at  Timaru. 
I  he  latter  gentleman,  referring  to  a 
paragraph  which  appeared  giving  Captain 
Davies  the  credit  for  bringing  the  ship 
safe  to  Melbourne,  states:  “Captain 
Davies  liad  little  to  do  with  the  saving 
of  the  ship.  The  man  who  saved  both 
our  ship  and  our  lives  was  the  first  mate, 
George  Donald  McDonald,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  splendid  seamanship  and 
endurance  (on  one  occasion  he  stood  at 
the  wheel  for  thirty  consecutive  hours, 
and  eventually  had  to  be  carried  below) 
we  should  have  all  gone  to  the  bottom. 
Captain  Davies  has  been  given  credit  in 
some  of  the  reports  published  for  trying 
to  heave  the  ship  to  under  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  If  Captain  Davies  had  yielded 
to  the  advice,  almost  entreaties,  of  his 
officers  he  would  have  hove  the  ship  to 
three  days  before  he  made  the  attempt, 


and  the  Dallam  Tower  would  probably 
have  rode  out  the  storm  with  as  little 
damage  as  was  suffered  by  the  clipper 
ship  Superb,  which  only  lost  her  fore¬ 
royal.  This  ship  was  in  the  same  cyclone 
as  we  were,  and  was  so  close  to  us  that 
her  officers  saw  the  live  bull  which  had 
been  swept  from  our  decks  swimming 
in  the  sea.  These  facts  were  supplied 
by  officers  of  the  Superb  when  we  arrived 
at  Melbourne.” 

The  Dallam  Tower  was  a  handsome 
ship,  built  of  iron  throughout,  and 
tvas  described  as  a  splendid  sea  boat 
and  a  fast  traveller.  Nothwithstanding 
that  she  sailed  close  on  2000  miles 
under  jury  rig,  and  took  36  days  to  do 
t lie  distance,  the  ship  made  the  passage 
to  Melbourne  in  90  days.  How  she 
could  travel  was  demonstrated  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  when  on  one 
occasion  before  her  mishap  she  ran, 
according  to  observation.  1026  miles  in 
three  days,  and  for  several  days  besides 
logged  her  300  miles  per  day  whilst 
running  her  easting  down.  Up  to  the 
time  of  her  arrival  at  Port  Chalmers  she 
had  spent  100  days  at  sea  from  the  date 
of  her  departure  from  London.  Not  bad 
work,  considering  the  adversity  which 
befell  her. 

Iliat  the  Dallam  Tower  was  a  flyer  is 
substantiated  by  Mr.  James  Gilmour,  of 
Parnell,  Auckland.  He  came  out  in  the 
ship  on  her  maiden  trip  to  Melbourne 
in  1866,  and  in  referring  to  her  fast 
sailing  qualities  states  that  the  ship 
always  overhauled  any  vessel  sighted. 
Eight  days  before  reaching  Melbourne 
“we  sighted  a  large  vessel  ahead,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  clipper  ship  Light 
of  Age.  We  were  making  only  eight 
knots  in  a  light  wind.  As  we  approached 
the  stranger  she  appeared  to  be  lying-to. 
Our  captain,  thinking  she  wanted  some¬ 
thing,  drew  near  to  inquire,  but  just 
then  the  Light  of  Age  allowed  her  sails 
to  fill  and  drift  across  our  bows.  Slie 
bumped  on  our  starboard  bow  and  then 
amidships  as  we  slid  past.  The  damage, 
fortunately,  was  not  very  serious.  A 
studding  boom  was  broken,  and  fell  on 
the  forecastle  among  several  passengers, 
who  luckily  escaped  injury.” 

After  the  disastrous  voyage  to  Port 
Chalmers,  the  Dallam  Tower  sailed  from 
Port  Chalmers  on  June  6  for  London 
with  a  full  cargo  of  wool,  wheat,  gold, 
leather,  skins,  preserved  meats,  personal 
effects,  and  other  goods  of  a  total  value 
of  £64,232.  When  the  ship  returned  to 
London  the  whole  of  the  masts  and 
rigging  were  condemned  and  replaced. 
Captain  Davies  was  dismissed,  and 
Captain  Campbell  placed  in  command. 
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The  Dallam  Tower  visited  Dunedin 
again  in  1878,  and  demonstrated  lier  fine 
sailing  qualities.  She  left  London  on 
October  20,  passing  the  Lizard  on  the 
24th.  She  had  a  good  run  to  the  Equa¬ 
tor  of  24  days,  and  sighted  the  Snares 
on  January  11,  1879.  She  arrived  at 
Port  Chalmers  on  the  14th,  making  a 
splendid  passage  of  76  days  land  to  land 
and  84  from  port  to  port. 


The  Dallam  Tower  also  made  one 
voyage  to  Wellington  in  command  of 
Captain  Campbell,  arriving  on  the  17th 
March,  1875,  after  a  good  run  of  81  days 
from  Plymouth.  She  carried  257  pas¬ 
sengers  and  made  the  best  run  of  the 
season  to  Wellington.  The  ship  left 
Plymouth  on  the  25th  December,  1874, 
with  257  immigrants,  and  experienced 
light  head  winds  during  the  first  week 
out.  She  ran  to  the  Snares  in  74  days. 


THE  ROBINA  DUNLOP. 


Wrecked  on  Waikanae  Beach. 


After  making  three  successful  runs 
out  to  the  Dominion,  the  Robina  Dunlop 
was  lost  at  the  mouth  of  the  Turakina 
River,  between  Wanganui  and  Rangi- 
tikei,  about  100  miles  from  Wellington. 
The  barque,  a  vessel  of  493  tons,  sent 
out  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  arrived  at 
Wellington  on  July  16,  1877,  having 
sailed  from  London  on  March  20,  and 
making  the  passage  in  116  days,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Graham. 
Having  discharged  her  cargo  and  passen¬ 
gers  at  Wellington,  she  sailed  on  August 
13  for  Batavia  in  ballast,  and  early 
the  next  mornfng  stranded  on  the  beach 
and  became  a  total  wreck.  Captain 
Graham  and  the  crew,  numbering 
thirteen,  all  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore,  but  most  of  their  effects  were 
lost.  The  captain  and  crew,  after  walk¬ 
ing  several  miles,  eventually  reached 
Reuben’s  pa  at  a  Maori  settlement,  and 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  natives,  in 
return'  for  which  Captain  Graham,  by 
deed  of  gift,  presented  Reuben,  a  Maori 
chief,  with  the  wreck  as  she  lay  on  the 
beach.  An  inquiry  into  the  wreck  was 
subsequently  held,  at  which  Captain 
Graham’s  certificate  was  suspended  for 
two  years. 

The  Robina  Dunlop  came  twice  to 
Auckland.  She  arrived  on  July  21,  1875, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Jack, 
making  the  passage  in  113  days. 

On  the  barque’s  second  voyage  to 
Auckland  she  sailed  from  London  on 
March  18,  and  arrived  on  July  5,  1876, 


after  an  uneventful  run  of  108  days.  On 
this  occasion  Captain  Graham  was  in 
command.  The  barque  experienced  very 
heavy  weather  in  the  Channel,  which 
necessitated  throwing  overboard  some 
acids  stored  on  deck.  She  had  another 
rough  time  off  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  after  passing  the  Cape  the  ship  was 
run  300  miles  south  to  avoid  a  hurricane 
which  was  presaged  by  the  barometer 
and  the  appearance  of  the  weather 
northward.  Tasmania  was  passed 
on  the  eighty-third  day  out,  and 
a  week  later,  on  June  21,  she  met  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  Quite  unawares,  the  glass 
at  the  time  standing  for  fine  weather, 
the  vessel  encountered  a  fearful  hurri¬ 
cane,  the  full  force  of  which  lasted  for 
36  hours.  During  this  time  the  ship  was 
hove-to  with  nothing  on  her  but  what 
could  be  laced  in  the  mizzen  rigging. 
The  fury  of  the  elements  was  tremen¬ 
dous  while  the  hurricane  lasted.  Several 
sails  had  to  be  cut  away  to  save  the 
ship  and  all  on  board.  Two  chain  plates 
in  the  mizzen  rigging  were  carried  away, 
and  the  cabin  skylight  was  burst  in,  the 
cabin  flooded,  and  everything  movable 
on  deck  made  a  clean  sweep  of.  The 
main  topmast  cross-trees,  the  parrels  of 
the  upper  topsail  yards,  and  the  fore¬ 
lifts  and  braces  were  also  carried  away. 
The  ship  laboured  tremendously  in  the 
heavy  sea  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
wind,  and  for  many  hours  she  was  in 
danger  of  being  stove  in.  The  gale  blew 
itself  out  on  the  23rd,  and  a  good  run 
down  the  coast  was  enjoyed  to  port. 
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THE  TREVELYAN. 


Foundered  with  All  Flands. 


ITis  unfortunate  ship,  a  vessel  of 
1042  tons,  built  in  1803,  and  subse¬ 
quently  purchased  by  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company,  for  the  conveyance  of  immi¬ 
grants  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
after  making  several  voyages  went 
missing  in  1888.  Captain  Harry 
Howling,  a  younger  brother  of  Captain 


in  the  usual  track  of  vessels  sailing  to 
New  Zealand,  but  it  was  thought  the 
vessel  at  the  time  was  attempting  to 
make  Capetown  for  repairs.  °The 
Trevelyan  was  then  over  seventy  days 
out,  but  as  she  was  not  a  fast  sailor, 
the  Cape  would  probably  be  her  position 
at  the  time  she  disappeared. 


THE  TREVELYAN 


AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


lorn  Bowling,  took  command  of  the  shij 
in  1887,  succeeding  Captain  Roberts 
After  completing  one  voyage  to  Wel¬ 
lington  under  his  command,  the  Treve¬ 
lyan  sailed  again  from  Glasgow  for 
Otago  on  March  23,  1888,  and.  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  foundered  off  the  South  African 
coast  on  June  3,  with  all  hands.  Some 
months  elapsed  when  the  ship  was 
posted  at  Tlovd  s  as  missing,  and  a  later 
cable  from  England  to  New  Zealand 
stated  that  a  life-buoy  marked  Treve¬ 
lyan  had  been  picked  up  and  that 
fui ther  it.  was  then  considered  certain 
a  ship  which  was  seen  in  distress  by  a 
steamship  bound  to  Capetown,  when 
the  weather  was  so  rough  that  it  was 
impossible  to  render  any  assistance,  or 
even  make  out  her  name,  was  the  ill- 
fated  Trevelyan.  At  the  time  of  the 
storm  the  vessel  in  distress  was  close  in 
shore  off  Cape  Aqulhas,  which  is  not 


The  Trevelyan  had  previously  made 
the  following  passages  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  ports:  — 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug-.  3 

Nov.  21,  ’84 

Roberts 

110 

Jan.  12 

Apr.  29,  ’87 

Bowling 

106 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Feb.  7 

May  13,  ’80 

Roberts 

95 

Dec.  7,  ’85 

Mar.  25,  ’86 

Roberts 

108 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Dec.  8,  ’73 

Mar.  30,  ’74 

Loftus 

121 

Sep.  28 

Dec.  30,  ’83 

Roberts 

93 
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THE  MAY  QUEEN. 


A  Popular  Little  Barque — -Wrecked  at  Lyttelton. 


The  May  Queen  was  a  pretty  little 
barque,  and  very  popular  with  pas¬ 
sengers.  Although  only  736  tons  register 
she  made  excellent  passages  to  the 
several  ports.  After  making  six¬ 
teen  voyages  to  New  Zealand  she 
came  to  grief  at  Lyttelton  in  1888.  She 
ran  to  Dunedin  from  1871  until  1876, 


Captain  Tatcliell  reported  that  on  the 
night  of  December  7 1 li  the  ship  was  head 
reaching  under  three  lower  topsails  in  a 
furious  S.17.  gale  when  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  to  the  SAY.,  and  orders  were  given 
to  loose  the  fore  topmast  staysail.  None 
of  the  watch  were  inclined  to  obey  and  the 
second  officer  (Air.  Boose),  only  22  years 


TlHE  MAY  QUEEN  ENTERING  NELSON. 


under  charter  to  the  Sliaw-Savill  Com¬ 
pany,  and  also  made  three  voyages  to 
Auckland,  two  to  Lyttelton,  two  to 
Nelson,  and  one  to  Napier. 

On  the  1st  January,  1877,  the  May 
Queen  anchored  at  Port  Chalmers  with 
the  greater  part  of  her  bulwarks  be¬ 
tween  the  fore  and  main  rigging  gone. 


of  age,  sprang  on  to  the  bowsprit.  The 
ship  dipped  into  a  heavy  sea  and  took 
it  right  over  her  bows.  When  she  rose 
again  the  officer  had  disappeared. 

In  1881  the  Alay  Queen  sailed  direct 
from  London  to  Tauranga  with  passen¬ 
gers  for  the  Vesev  Stewart  Settlement, 
and  then  came  on  to  Auckland  with  pas- 
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sengers  and  cargo.  While  at  Tauranga 
she  was  reported  to  have  run  aground. 
Y\  hat  really  happened  was  that  her  cable 
parted  while  she  was  anchored  at  Stoney 
Point  and  she  was  steered  into  Blind 
Channel,  where  her  stern  just  touched  at 
low  water.  She  did  not  suffer  any  dam¬ 
age  and  came  on  to  Auckland,  when  the 
passengers  and  some  cargo  were  landed, 
arriving  here  on  24tli  December. 

The  May  Queen  was  wrecked  at  Lyt¬ 
telton  in  1888,  while  in  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Colville,  who  made  six  voyages  in 
the  ship.  She  was  owned  by  W.  Shirris, 
of  Aberdeen,  and  built  by  A.  Hall  and 
Company.^  She  left  London  on  26th  Oc¬ 
tober,  1887,  and  made  a  good  passage  out 
of  91  days  to  Lyttelton  Heads,  arriving 
on  January  27.  The  port  pilot  Lewin 


CAPTAIN  R.  TATCHELL. 

boarded  the  ship  and  took  the  vessel 
llP  through  the  Heads  against  a 
strong  uncertain  wind.  When  off  “Red 
Head,”  situated  between  the  bay  and 
Little  Port  Cooper,  and  close  in  shore, 
the  vessel  missed  stays  and  ran  upon 
the  reef.  A  tug  soon  approached  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  tow  the  May  Queen  off,  but 
in  vain,  for  she  had  gone  ashore  at 
nearly  high  water,  and  as  the  tide  had 
ebbed  about  a  foot  she  held  fast  and 
would  not  budge  an  inch.  The  agents 
procured  a  lighter,  which  was  sent  down 
alongside  the  May  Queen,  and  a  gang 
of  men  commenced  discharging  the  cargo. 
The  vessel  remained  in  the  same  position 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  slightly 
altered  and  she  took  a  list  to  starboard 
the  water  at  high  tide  covering  the 


stern  almost  to  the  main  hatch.  The 
following  day  the  sea  became  very  rough, 
the  water  was  now  level  with  the  ’tween 
decks,  and  the  cases  and  other  packages 
were  being  washed  about.  Next  day  the 
vessel  had  settled  down  still  more  aft, 
and  tlie  whole  of  the  main  deck  was 
covered  to  the  deckhouse.  On  the  28th 
the  ship  was  abandoned,  only  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  salvage  remaining  on 
board.  On  January  30th  the  May  Queen, 
which  originally  cost  £22,000,  was  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  purchased  by 
Messrs.  W  ood,  Sinclair  and  Company 
for  the  sum  of  £275.  Between  500  and 
600  tons  of  cargo  was  salved,  and  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  wines,  spirits, 
fruit  in  hermetically  sealed  tanks,  and  a 
lot  of  valuable  ironware,  oils,  drugs  and 
drapery  was  sold  by  auction,  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  J.  Mills,  stevedore  of  Port 
Chalmers,  for  £1000.  The  wreck  was 
again  sold  for  £7. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  passages 
made  to  New  Zealand:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

1  Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

1,  ’77 

Jan.  7,  ’78 

Tatchell 

95 

July 

30 

Oct.  19,  ’78 

Tatchell 

90 

Aug. 

27f 

Dec.  16,  ’81 

Colville 

110 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Sep. 

27,  ’82 

|  Jan.  6,  ’83 

Colville 

101 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug. 

22 

Dec.  3,  ’80 

Colville 

102 

Oct. 

26,  ’87 

Jan.  27,  ’88 

Colville 

91 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Aug. 

20 

Nov.  8,  ’70 

Leslie 

80 

Land  to  land  75 

Aug. 

26 

Nov.  15,  ’71 

Leslie 

81 

Land  to  land  76 

July 

29 

Oct.  24,  ’72 

Leslie 

87 

Aug. 

7 

Nov.  5,  ’73 

Tatchell 

90 

Aug. 

19 

Nov.  13,  ’74 

Tatchell 

.  85 

Aug. 

31 

Dec.  4,  ’75 

Tatchell 

95 

Sep. 

18,  ’76 

Jan.  l,  >77 

Tatchell 

105 

TO  NELSON. 

Aug. 

8 

Nov.  18,  ’85 

Colville 

102 

Aug. 

16 

Dec.  1,  ’86 

Colville 

107 

TO  NAPIER. 

Aug. 

7 

Nov.  7,  ’79 

Tatchell 

90 

t  Via  Tauranga. 
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THE  LAST1NGHAM. 

Wrecked  in  Sight  of  Port— A  Midnight  Tragedy— Half  the  Company  Drowned. 


The  flue  iron  ship  Lastingham,  a  vessel 
of  1143  tons,  chartered  by  the  Shaw- 
Savill  Company,  came  to  grief  under  sad 
circumstances  when  on  her  second  voyage 
from  London  out  to  Wellington.  The 
disaster  happened  in  the  spring  of  1884. 
All  went  well  until  the  ship  was  within 
a  few  hours  of  her  destination.  Those 
on  board  were  congratulating  one  another 
on  the  pleasant  prospect  of  being  at  their 
journey’s  end,  and  then  suddenly  in  the 
night  the  scene  was  changed,  and  what 
should  have 'been  a  welcome  to  a  new 
land  became  a  tragedy.  The  story  of  the 
catastrophe  serves  as  another  reminder 
of  the  terrible  risks  incidental  to  sailing 
ships  and  those  that  sailed  in  them. 

It  was  not  until  Cape  Egmont  was 
sighted  that  anything  of  note  occurred 
on  the  passage,  and  there  the  ship  ran 
into  severe  weather.  As  the  day  wore 
on  the  gale  increased,  and  suddenly,  at 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  night,  land  was 
reported  on  the  port  bow.  Captain 
Morrison,  the  master,  ordered  the  fore¬ 
sail  to  be  cut  away,  the  course  was 
altered,  and  the  ship  stood  out  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Then  the  look-out  reported 
land  right  ahead,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  wear  ship,  but  unsuccessfully, 
and  in  spite  of  the  crew’s  frantic  work 
the  ship  was  driven  ashore  on  what  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  Jackson’s  Head, 
Cook  Strait.  The  scene  that  followed 
was  heartrending,  and  of  the  28  people 
on  board,  only  14  ever  got  ashore. 

On  A  Ledge. 

The  doomed  ship  struck  heavily,  and 
the  land  was.  so  steep-to  that  the  end 
of  the  jib-boom  was  jutting  out  over  the 
edge  of  the  rocks  on  which  the  vessel  had 
come  to  grief.  Scrambling  out  to  the 
end  of  the  jib-boom,  six  of  the  crew 
found  no  difficulty  in  dropping  on  to 
the  rocks.  While  this  party  was  getting 
off  the  wreck  for’ard,  the  remainder  of 
the  people  were  aft  or  had  taken  to  the 
rigging.  Although  those  who  had  man¬ 
aged  to  get  ashore  shrieked  out  to  let 
their  comrades  know  there  was  a  way 
of  escape,  the  gale  simply  carried  their 
cries  away. 

Hard  as  she  was  driven  ashore,  the 
battering  of  the  waves  soon  wreaked 
their  way  on  the  hull  of  the  ship.  All 
the  lifeboats  were  smashed,  and  then 
the  masts  went  one  by  one.  Yielding 
at  last  to  the  pitiless  pounding  of  the 
giant  seas,  the  Lastingham  slipped  from 


her  precarious  hold  of  the  rocks,  swung 
broadside  on  to  the  sea,  and  within  two 
hours  of  striking  she  sank  out  of  sight, 
taking  with  her  14  souls — including 
Captain  Morrison,  his  wife,  and  five 
passengers.  When  the  ship  struck,  and 
it  was  seen  that  it  was  hopeless,  the 
captain,  who  was  getting  on  in  years, 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  when  last  seen 
was  sitting  at  the  table  with  his  arm 
round  his  wife.  With  the  water  up  to 
their  armpits  they  were  sitting,  waiting 
for  death. 

Before  the  end  came  some  of  those 
left  on  the  ship  had  tried  to  swim 
ashore,  and  others  had  tried  to  get  a 
line  ashore,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Those 
that  tried  to  swim  were  never  seen 
again,  and  those  that  tried  to  get 
ashore  with  a  line  had  to  be  hauled  back 
to  the  ship. 

Little  To  Eat. 

Those  who  had  got  ashore  spent  an 
awful  night  on  the  sea-beaten  rocks, 
and  they  hoped  against  hope  that  with 
the  morning  they  would  find  some 
more  survivors,  but  when  daylight  re¬ 
turned  neither  living  nor  dead  were 
seen.  They  started  a  hunt  for  suc¬ 
cour.  Dividing  into  three  parties  they 
tried  to  find  some  house.  It  was  a 
bleak,  lonely  spot,  and  they  were  un¬ 
successful.  Fortunately  there  was 
plenty  of  fresh  water  close  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  come  ashore,  but  they 
were  badly  off  for  food.  All  they  could 
find  was  a  bag  of  oatmeal  that  had 
been  washed  ashore,  but  later  a  few 
pounds  of  pork  and  a  packet  of  corn¬ 
flour  were  added.  They  gnawed  the 
raw  meat  and  drank  oatmeal  and 
water,  but  this  was  poor  fare  for  four¬ 
teen  men. 

The  outlook  was  very  black,  and  little 
parties  of  the  survivors  made  excur¬ 
sions  in  search  of  help.  The  face 
of  the  cliff  under  which  they  found 
themselves  was  steep  and  difficult,  and 
those  that  got  to  the  top  had  hard  work 
of  it,  wet  and  cold  and  half-starving 
as  they  were.  One  man  fed  himself  on 
rabbits  that  he  caught,  and  candles 
that  came  ashore  from  the  wreck. 
Another  man  looking  for  help  ate  shell¬ 
fish  and  kelp. 

Rescue. 

On  the  fourth  morning  they  ate  the 
last  of  their  scanty  store  of  food,  and 
just  when  they  were  wondering  what 
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was  going  to  happen  a  ketch  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  castaways  frantically  sig¬ 
nalled  to  her.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Agnes,  from  Pelorus  Sound.  She  at 
once  sent  a  boat  to  pick  up  the  party 
that  had  signalled  her,  and  then  stood 
along  the  shore  to  pick  up  the  rest  of 
the  survivors  who  were  out  trying  to 
find  an  escape  from  the  almost  inacces¬ 
sible  spot  where  they  had  been  cast 
ashore.  Other  boats  had  been  seen 
passing,  but  the  wrecked  men  had 
been  unable  to  attract  their  attention. 
They  had  nothing  with  which  to  make 
a  fire,  and  the  rough  flagstaff  they  had 


been  able  to  rig  up  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  cliff  had  failed  to  catch  the 
eyes  of  passers-by. 

At  the  inquiry  that  was  held  con¬ 
cerning  the  wreck  the  Court  found 
that  the  master  had  been  guilty  of  an 
error  of  judgment  in  standing  on  so 
long  on  the  one  tack. 

The  Lastingliam,  on  the  previous 
voyage,  sailed  from  London  on  March  13, 
and  arrived  at  Wellington  on  July  7, 
1883,  Captain  Morrison  being  in  com¬ 
mand.  The  ship  did  not  visit  any  other 
port  in  New  Zealand. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  McCAUSLAND. 


A  vessel  that  was  very  well  known  in 
Otago  in  the  early  ’seventies  was  the 
Christian  McCausland  ( a  sister  ship  to 
the  Jessie  Headman),  built  in  1869  by 
Scott,  of  Greenock,  for  Patrick  Hender¬ 
son.  -She  was  an  iron  craft  of  962  tons, 
and  was  specially  fitted  up  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  passengers  to  New  Zealand. 
The  only  port  she  visited  in  the  colony 
was  Port  Chalmers,  to  which  she  made 
six  voyages  between  1870  and  1874.  She 
made  good  average  passages  out  and 
Home. 

In  1873  the  ship  had  an  exciting  ex¬ 
perience  when  bound  Home  round  the 
Horn,  and  Mr.  IT  E.  Smith,  who  is  living 
in  Auckland  and  was  an  A.B.  aboard  at 
the  time,  has  been  good  enough  to  let 
me  have  some  particulars  of  that  event¬ 
ful  trip.  The  skipper  was  Captain  Tilly, 
who  had  as  his  first  mate  Mr.  Kerr, 
who  subsequently  commanded  the  Wild 
1  leer  and  other  vessels  trading  to  New 
Zealand.  The  second  officer  was  Mr. 
Angus,  who  afterwards  joined  the  P 
and  0.  Company,  commanding  their  well- 
known  steamer  China,  and  now  for  many 
years  past  has  been  nautical  adviser  to 
the  company.  The  late  Lion.  J.  A.  Millar 
of  Dunedin  was  an  apprentice  aboard  the 
Christian  McCausland  on  the  trip  I  am 
.speaking  about. 

A  Smashed  Wheel. 

Sailing  from  Port  Chalmers  in  March, 
187o,  tlie  Christian  McCausland  experi¬ 
enced  strong  westerlies  on  the  run  to  the 
Horn,  and  early  oil  the  morning  of  the 
ninth  day  out  a  heavy  sea  broke  aboard, 
smashed  the  wheel,  and  washed  the  chief 
officer  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  (James 
Kay)  right  forward,  Kay  being  swept 
into  the  top-gallant  forecastle  before  he 
could  pick  himself  up.  Fortunately  the 
ship  did  not  broach-to,  or  there  would 


probably  have  been  added  the  name  of 
another  gallant  craft  to  that  long  list 
of  •'missing.  ’  The  watch  was  just  about 
to  turn  in  at  the  time,  but  all  hands 
jumped  aloft,  and  the  relieving  tackles 
being  manned  the  ship  was  kept  on  her 
course  until  temporary  steering  gear 
was  rigged.  Topsails  were  then  set,  and 
the  ship  behaved  splendidly. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the  weather 
moderated  the  carpenter  unshipped  the 
nave  of  the  wheel,  and  a  search  for 
some  temporary  gear  revealed  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  main  wiijch  handles 
fitted  the  spindle  nicely.  When  this  was 
rigged  the  ship  was  steered  by  the 
helmsman  facing  the  ship’s  side  and 
turning  the  handle  as  though  he  were 
hoisting  with  a  winch.  To  watch  the 
course  he  had  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  compass— a  very  awkward  job, 
nit  rather  ingenious.  Subsequently  this 
make-shift  device  was  improved  upon  by 
the  captain  who  lashed  a  small  hand-- 
spike  to  the  vertical  arm  of  the  winch 
handle,  and  this  allowed  the  steersman 
to  stand  upright.  Within  a  few  days  the 
carpenter  had  fitted  the  rim  and  nave  of 
the  broken  wheel  with  a  new  set  of  elm 
spokes  and  made  such  a  good  job  of 
it  that  when  the  ship  got  home  the 
one  WaS  110t  rePlaced  with  a  new 

The  Christian  McCausland  made  the 
following  voyages  to  Port  Chalmers:— 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Oct.  30,  ’69 
Oct.  28,  ’70 
Sep.  2  8 

Sep.  6 

Aug-.  22 

June  21 

Jan.  18, ’70 
Jan.  23, ’71 
Dec.  28,  ’71 
Dec.  5,  ’72 
Nov.  21,  ’73 
Sep.  27,  ’74 

Brown  80 

Brown  87 

Tilly  90 

Tilly  92 

Tilly  91 

Duncan  98 
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THE  CITY  OF  DUNEDIN. 


This  fine  vessel,  prior  to  the  amalga¬ 
mation  with  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  was 
owned  by  the  Albion  Co.  She  was  a 
typical  emigrant  ship  of  1085  tons 


Savill  Co.  at  Auckland.  fie  was 
greatly  respected  by  all  connected 
with  shipping  right  up  to  his  death  in 
1922. 


THE  CITY  OF  DUNEDIN  ENTERING  OTAGO  HEADS. 


register,  and  was  built  specially  to  carry 
passengers  from  the  Clyde  to  Dunedin. 
The  accommodation  was  in  the  ’tween 
decks,  the  space  being  divided  into  three 
by  bulkheads,  single  women  being  in  the 
after  compartment,  married  folk  amid¬ 
ships,  and  single  men  in  the  forward 
compartment.  Each  mess,  as  in  the  case 
with  the  Nonconformist  ships  and  some 
others  arriving  at  Auckland,  had  its 
mess-captain,  who  looked  after  the 
drawing  of  the  stores,  preparing  the 
meals,  and  the  messing  arrangements 
generally.  The  passengers  also  provided 
the  police,  whose  principal  duty  was  to 
see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  strict 
rules  regarding  the  segregation  of  the 
single  men  and  the  single  women,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  mix  or  even  hold 
conversations.  It  was  in  this  ship  that 
Captain  Joseph  Maxwell,  so  well  and 
favourably  known  as  commander  of  the 
Oainaru  and  several  of  Shaw,  Savill 
sailers  and  steamers,  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Captain  Maxwell  retired  from 
the  sea  in  1911,  having  served  39  years 
in  the  company’s  service,  of  which  16 
were  spent  in  sailing  ships.  When  he 
retired  he  received  the  appointment  of 
marine  superintendent  for  the  Shaw, 


The  City  of  Dunedin  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Port  Chalmers  in  1863. 


CAPTAIN  ROSS. 
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The  “Otago  Daily  Times,”  recording  her 
arrival,  said:  “This  splendid  new  ship, 
the  last  and  finest  addition  to  Messrs. 
Patrick  Henderson  and  Co.’s  fleet,  arrived 
on  September  3,  completing  a  pleasant 
passage  of  84  days  from  the  Clyde.  She 
brings  330  passengers  and  a  large  cargo, 
including  material  for  lighthouses  at  Dog 
Island  and  other  public  works.  The  City 
sailed  from  the  Clyde  on  June  5,  and 
Tory  Island  on  the  9tli.  She  crossed  the 
equator  in  thirty  days,  and  in  thirty 
more  the  Cape.  After  passing  the 
Cape  she  made  5750  miles  in  22  days, 
reaching  the  Snares  on  August  31.  There 
were  four  deaths  on  the  voyage.” 

The  ship  City  of  Dunedin  completed 
ten  voyages  to  Port  Chalmers,  direct 
from  Scotland,  as  follows:  — 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

5 

Sep.  3,  ’63 

Sellers 

84 

J  une 

27 

Sep.  25,  ’64 

Phillips 

90 

Dec. 

7,  ’66 

Mar.  13, ’67 

Tilley 

96 

Oct. 

21,  ’68 

Jan.  11, ’69 

Stuart 

82 

Oct. 

6,  ’69 

Jan.  11, ’70 

Curry 

97 

Oct. 

23,  ’70 

Jan.  27, ’71 

Curry 

96 

Oct. 

3 

Dec.  30,  ’71 

Curry 

87 

Sep. 

22 

Dec.  30,  ’72 

Ross 

99 

Sep. 

27  - 

Dec.  29,  ’73 

Ross 

93 

Oct. 

31,  ’74' 

Feb.  20,  ’75 

Ross 

112 

The  Steamer  City  of  Dunedin. 


The  City  of  Dunedin  must  not  he  con¬ 
fused  with  the  little  paddle  steamer  ot 
the  same  name  which  arrived  in  Dunedin 
on  November  24,  1803,  in  charge  of 

Captain  McFarlane,  making  the  passage 
in  138  days.  This  vessel  was  built 
specially  for  Mr.  Johnny  Jones,  a  very 
old  resident  of  Dunedin. 

Captain  McFarlane,  who  is  now  (May, 
1924)  in  his  95th  year,  and  has  been 
residing  at  Devonport,  Auckland,  during 
the  past  23  years,  has  kindly  furnished 
the  following  details  of  the  voyage  of 


this  little  steamer.  He  writes:  “When 
the  vessel  sailed  from  Glasgow,  two  engi¬ 
neers  who  had  never  before  been  at  sea 
were  placed  on  board,  and  they  allowed 
the  machinery  to  get  into  such  a  state 
that  when  the  vessel  reached  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  no  steam  was  available — it  was 
entirely  cut  off.  I  then  had  the  floats  of 
the  paddle  wheel  taken  off,  and  sailed 
towards  Madeira.  On  arrival  the  bilges 
of  the  engine  were  cleaned  out,  and  we 
steamed  out  again,  and  as  coal  was  short 
we  sailed  down  to  Cape,  de  Verde  Island. 
I  then  put  steam  on  again,  and  paddled 
away,  taking  16  days  to  cross  the 
Equator,  the  average  runs  daily  being 
only  about  60  miles.  The  vessel  crossed 
to  windward  in  90  west,  and  the  floats 
were  again  taken  off,  and  the  little  vessel 
continued  under  sail  until  reaching  the 
Solanders.  1  left  the  vessel  after  hand¬ 
ing  her  over  at  Dunedin.  Under  another 
captain  the  ‘City’  was  sent  over  to 
Melbourne  to  be  docked,  as  no  dock  was 
then  available  at  Port  Chalmers.  The 
vessel  was  flat-bottomed  and  had  no 
keel.” 

On  her  return  from  Melbourne  the 
“C'ityr”  made  two  or  three  voyages  to 
Hokitika,  and  on  May  20,  i8G5,  she 
sailed  from  Dunedin,  via  Wellington,  for 
Hokitika,  and  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards.  Wreckage  was  found  at 
Palliser  Bay  and  Pencarrow  Head,  and 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  “City.”  It 
was  generally  believed  that  she  was  lost 
in  the  dreaded  Cook  Strait,  probably 
near  Ivarori  or  Tom’s  Rock.  The  vessel 
had  a  large  number  of  passengers  on 
board  from  Dunedin  and  Wellington. 
Captain  McFarlane  states  it  was  a  co¬ 
incidence  that  he  was  in  Cook  Strait 
the  night  the  vessel  disappeared.  He 
had  purchased  the  barque  P.C.E.,  and 
was  sailing  on  his  way  to  Newcastle. 
The  night  was  quite  clear,  with  a  fresh 
north-west  wind.  Captain  McFarlane 
retired  from  the  sea  in  1883,  and  was 
appointed  harbourmaster  at  Dunedin.  He 
held  this  position  until  1893. 
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THE  MEROPE. 

Captain  Rose’s  Old  Command. 


The  beautiful  clipper  Merope  was  built 
in  18(0  for  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  and 
fitter  completing  eighteen  voyages  to 
iNew  Zealand  was  destroyed  by  fire  when 
Homeward  bound  from  Lyttelton  in 
1890.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship 
of  1050  tons  until  early  in  the  eighties, 
when  she  was  rigged  as  a  barque. 

The  Merope  sailed  mostly  from 
London  Docks,  but  on  several  occasions 
departed  from  Glasgow, 

When  the  ship  was  launched  in  1870, 
Captain  Henry  Rose  was  placed  in  com¬ 
mand  and  on  the  passage  out  the  follow- 
ing  year  he  made  a  sensational  run 
to  Lyttelton.  The  Merope  left  Gravesend 
on  the  9th  June,  and  was  off  Start 


She  was  then  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Thomas.  She  left  Wellington  on 
April  11,  and  had  a  good  run  until 
within  two  miles  of  the  Western  Is¬ 
lands,  when  the  cargo  fired  spon¬ 
taneously.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
subdue  the  fire  but  it  gained  a  rapid 
hold  upon  the  ship,  and  being  caught 
by  the  wind,  soon  spread'  beyond 
the  possibility  of  subduing  it.  Captain 
Thomas  and  the  crew  stood  by  the  ship 
until  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  any 
longer,  when  they  abandoned  the  vessel 
and  launched  two  of  their  boats,  the 
others  being  destroyed  by  fire.  When 
they  left  the  ship  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  her  from  complete  des- 
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Point  on  the  12tli.  The  Equator  was 
crossed  on  the  15tli  July,  and  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  on  the  24th  of 
the  same  month.  Tasmania  was  reached 
on  the  17th  August,  and  Stewart’s  Is¬ 
land  on  the  20th.  Five  days  later  the 
ship  anchored  in  Lyttelton  Harbour  at 
2  a.m. — the  passage  having  occupied 
only  76  days  from  London,  and  69  from 
land  to  land.  The  following  year,  1872, 
Captain  Rose  brought  the  ship  out  in  85 
days  to  Lyttelton. 

In  1890  the  Merope,  after  discharg¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  her  outward  cargo  at 
Dunedin,  proceeded  to  Wellington,  where 
she  loaded  for  London,  taking  on  board 
a  cargo  consisting  of  654  bales  wool, 
197  casks  tallow,  2000  bales  of  flax,  etc. 


traction.  The  flames  by  this  time  had 
taken  complete  possession  and  had 
burned  away  the  fore  and  main-mast, 
a  portion  of  the  mizzen-mast  being 
the  only  spar  standing. 

The  crew  was  rescued  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  American  ship  Servia 
on  June  27th,  and  later  seven  of  the 
crew  were  transferred  to  the  American 
ship  W.  F.  Babcock,  bound  from  San 
Francisco  to  Liverpool,  and  landed  at 
Queenstown  on  July  12th.  Captain 
Thomas  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
landed  at  Deal  on  the  15th  July.  They 
were  in  a  destitute  state  and  were 
temporarily  received  by  the  Chaplain 
to  the  Downs  and  were  sent  on  to 
London  the  same  evening. 
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Captain  Rose’s  Career. 

Captain  Rose,  who  made  the  fast 
passage  to  Lyttelton  in  the  Merope 
in  1871,  commenced  his  career  in  the 
New  Zealand  trade  by  bringing  out  the 
ship  Mermaid,  of  the  White  Star 
line  to  Auckland  in  1861.  This  was  his 
second  voyage  as  Commander.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  the  Mermaid  to 
Lyttelton  until  1869.  When  he  arrived 
Home  the  White  Star  Company  was 
in  difficulties.  Captain  Rose  was  then 
offered,  and  accepted,  the  command  of 
the  Merope  (Shaw  Savill  Line)-  He 
made  three  voyages  in  this  ship,  and 
then  joined  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  in  which  he  purchased  an 


CAPTAIN  ROSE. 

interest  and  brought  out  their  first 
new  ship  Rakaia,  sailing  from 
London  early  in  the  year  1874  and 
arriving  at  Lyttelton  on  April  25th. 
When  he  got  back  to  London  the 
company’s  Waimate  was  ready,  and  he 
took  command  of  her  for  the  voyage 
to  Lyttelton  arriving  there  on  January 
25th,  1875,  thus  completing  two  pas¬ 
sages  in  a  little  over  twelve  months. 
Making  a  fast  run  home  he  sailed  from 
London  again  and  was  back  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  on  the  Waikato  in  October,  1875. 
While  in  the  colony  Captain  Rose  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  position  of 
Marine  Superintendent  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  At  a  dinner  aboard  the  Waimate 
to  celebrate  his  retirement.  Dr.  Donald 
the  health  officer  at  Lyttelton  for  many 
years,  said  he  had  been  looking  over 
the  records  and  found  that  during  the 
many  years  Captain  Rose  had  com¬ 
manded  ships  in  the  Canterbury  trade 
he  had  brought  out  a  greater  number 
of  passengers  to  Lyttelton  than  any 


other  captain,  and  with  less  sickness 
and  fewer  deaths. 

Great  Changes. 

In  the  ‘following  year  the  directors 
of  the  company  appointed  Captain  Rose 
manager  of  the  newly-opened  branch 
office  at  Wellington.  He  took  over  on 
August  1,  1874,  and  held  the  appoint¬ 
ment  until  1898  when  he  retired.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  24  years  Captain  Rose  was  in 
charge  of  the  Wellington  office  he  saw 
great  strides  made  in  the  company’s 
affairs,  including  the  change  over  from 
sail  to  steam.  Still  more  remarkable 
were  the  changes  that  took  place  afloat 
between  the  year  1874,  when  he  made 
his  first  voyage  on  the  old  barque 
Orestes,  and  the  year  1898  when  he 
retired  from  active  service,  after  half 
a  century  among  ships  and  shipping, 
27  years  of  which  were  spent  at  sea. 

Captain  Rose  died  in  London  in  his 
79th  year.  One  of  his  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  Mr.  C.  V.  Houghton,  who  recently 
retired  from  the  management  of  the 
Auckland  branch  of  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  Merope’s 
passages  to  New  Zealand:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

*May  4 

Sep.  i,  ’86 

Thomas 

87 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


April 

19 

July 

16,  ’80 

Sutherland 

88 

Dec. 

12,  ’81 

Mar. 

21,  ’82 

Sutherland 

99 

Dec. 

31,  ’83 

Apr. 

9,  ’84' 

Sutherland 

100 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

July 

29 

Oct. 

27,  ’70 

Rose 

90 

June 

9 

Aug. 

25,  ’71 

Rose 

76 

Land  to  land  69 

May 

10 

Aug. 

3,  ’72 

Rose 

85 

Aug-, 

3 

Oct. 

31,  ’73 

Williams 

89 

J  line 

21 

Sep. 

27,  ’74 

Williams 

98 

fJuly 

1 

Sep. 

25,  ’75 

Sutherland 

92 

Land  to  land  8  4 

June 

27 

Sep. 

28,  ’76 

Sutherland 

93 

May 

15 

Aug. 

9,  ’77 

Sutherland 

86 

Apr. 

16 

July 

30,  ’78 

Sutherland 

105 

May 

2 

July 

26,  ’79 

Sutherland 

85 

Feb. 

7 

M  ay 

19,  ’83 

Sutherland 

101 

May 

2 

Aug. 

13,  ’85 

Sutherland 

103 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

May 

4 

July 

31,  ’86 

Thomas 

87 

Nov. 

13,  ’89 

Feb. 

20,  ’90 

Thomas 

99 

TO 

TIMARU. 

July 

1 

1  Sep. 

23,  ’75 

|  Sutherland 

84 

‘Via  lmnedin. 

t  Via  Timaru,  September  25. 
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THE  SOUKAR. 


Stormy  Passages— Six  Sailors  Washed  Overboard. 


idle  Soukar,  built  in  18(34,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company  ten 
years  later,  and  placed  on  the  New' Zea¬ 
land  trade  to  carry  immigrants  and 
geneial  cargo.  She  was  a  large  iron 
*hip  of  1304  tons,  but,  like  many  other 
vessels  sent  out  by  the  company  in  the 
“sixties”  and  “seventies,”  was  not  very 
comfortable  for  passengers.  She  was 
one  of  the  slowest  of  the  company's 
fleet,  her  best  passage  occupying  98  days 
to  Dunedin.  On  her  last  voyage  to  New 
Zealand,  in  1899,  the  ship  sailed  from 
<lasgow,  heavily  laden  with  general  and 
dead  weight  cargo,  and  but  for  the  skil- 
lul  seamanship  and  cool  courage  amidst 
most  trying  circumstances  of  Captain 
Wood,  the  vessel  would  never  have 
reached  her  destination.  The  passage 
occupied  197  days,  58  of  which  were  spent 
at  Mauritius,  where  the  ship  under¬ 
went  repairs  after  encountering  terrific 
storms,  which  rendered  her  almost  help¬ 
less.  1 

1  lie  Soukar  left  Glasgow  on  July  1, 
1898,  and  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  August  31.  Off  the  pitch  of 
the  Cape  she  encountered  a  strong 
westerly  wind,  which  rapidly  increased 
to  a  hard  gale,  with  heavy  seas,  which 
broke  on  board  and  flooded  the  decks, 
the  ship  straining  and  labouring  heavily.’ 

I  he  weather  was  extremely  violent,  and 
only  commenced  to  moderate  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2.  It  continued  moderate  until  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  when  another  heavy  westerly 
gale  set  in,  attended  by  rain  squalls  and 
high  cross  seas.  On'  September  o  it 
blew  with  terrific  force,  the  vessel  ship¬ 
ping  tremendous  seas,  one  of  which,  in 
addition  to  other  damage,  smashed  the 
cover  of  the  steam  winch  to  pieces.  The 
weather  moderated  on  September  0,  and 
it  continued  fair  until  the  8th,  when 
another  heavy  gale  set  in  from  the  west, 
and  went  round  to  north,  attended  by 
furious  squalls  of  hail  and  rain.  Heavy 
seas  constantly  broke  on  board  anil 
flooded  the  decks,  washing  everything 
movable  overboard.  All  plain  sail  was 
taken  in,  and  the  ship  kept  as  snug  as 
possible. 

A.B.’S  DROWNED, 
the  weather  moderated  towards  mid¬ 
night  of  September  9,  only  to  set  in 
again  with  renewed  fury  on  the 
following  morning,  when  the  ship  was 
in  latitude  42S,  longitude  00E.  The 
gale  came  on  from  the  westward,  with 


heavy  hail  squalls,  the  ship  at  the  time 
running  very  dry.  At  noon  of  the  same 
day,  during  a  heavy  hail  squall,  the 
vessel  shipped  a  sea  over  the  stern, 
which  carried  away  two  A.B.’s  at  the 
wheel,  smashed  the  wheel,  bulwarks  and 
companionway,  washing  away  the  stan¬ 
dard  compass,  and  also  the  reflecting 
compass.  The  ship  was  immediately 
brought  to  the  wind,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  of  the  two  seamen  washed  from 
the  wheel.  At  about  2  p.m.  the  same 
day  the  tiller  carried  away  about  two 
feet  from  the  rudder,  and  had  to  be  at 
once  secured  by  tackles.  Two  hours 
later  she  took  a  heavy  sea  over  the  fore 
part  of  the  poop,  which  swept  two 
boats  and  the  binnacle  stand  overboard, 
carried  away  the  skylights  and  hen 
coops,  and  washed  overboard  three  sea¬ 
men,  McFarlane,  Woods,  and  Murray, 
and  also  an  apprentice  named  Weaving, 
and  broke  both  of  the  captain’s  legs, 
besides  injuring  several  of  the  crew. 

As  soon  as  it  possibly  could  be  done, 
Captain  Wood,  who  was  of  course  ren¬ 
dered  completely  helpless,  was  conveyed 
to  his  cabin.  Here  his  injuries  were 
attended  to  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Sheppard,  the 
steward,  who  succeeded  in  setting  the 
Captain’s  fractured  limbs  and  did  every¬ 
thing  in  his  power  to  give  relief  under 
the  severe  injuries  he  had  received.  So 
great  was  the  violence  of  the  gale  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  aid  the  poor 
fellows  washed  overboard — nor  were  they 
ever  seen  again. 

FOOT  OF  WATER  IN  HOLD. 

The  gale  moderated  during  the  night, 
and  on  September  11  officers  ainl  crew 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  wheel,  the 
upper  gudgeon  of  which  was  found  to 
be  broken,  while  four  chain  plates  were 
gone.  Handspikes  were  lashed  to  the 
tiller,  and  the  ship  brought  under  com-, 
mand  again.  The  upper  jib  was  blown 
into  ribbons  from  the  gaskets  during 
the  gale,  the  spanker  blown  to  pieces, 
and  the  ship  lay  to  under  the  main 
topsail  and  foretopmast  staysail.  All 
the  poop  rails  were  washed  away,  and 
12  inches  of  water  was  found  in  the 
hold,  while  the  cabins  were  filled  with 
water.  The  ship  was  pumped  out,  and  as 
soon  as  they  got  steerage  Way  on  her, 
Captain  Wood  directed  the  ship  to  be 
steered  for  Mauritius.  She  had  strong 
westerly  winds  but  arrived  in  the  har° 
bour  at  Port  Louis  on  September  27th. 

After  the  damage  had  been  repaired, 
the  Soukar  left  Port  Louis  on  November 
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23,  and  had  calms  and  light  south-east 
winds  for  a  few  days,  followed  by  mod¬ 
erate  passage  winds  across  the  Southern 
Ocean.  She  passed  Tasmania  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  for  tiie  next  eight  days  strong 
easterly  winds  prevailed,  with  heavy 
seas,  when  westerly  winds  set  in  and  the 
Snares  were  sighted  on  January  lltli, 
Port  Chalmers  being  reached  on  the 
14th.  On  arrival  at  Dunedin  it  was 
found  that  Captain  Wood’s  legs  had  been 
properly  set  by  the  steward  and  the 
Captain  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 

A  passenger  who  came  out  to  Welling¬ 
ton  over  fifty  years  ago,  now  residing  in 
Auckland,  has  supplied  me  with  the 
following  interesting  details  of  the 
voyage  made  in  1874  under  Captain 
Adams.  He  writes: — 

“I  came  out  with  my  family,  and  on  a 
line  bright  August  day  we  left  dear  old 


done  was  as  follows:  A  sail  was  filled 
with  water,  and,  King  Neptune  having 
come  on  board,  a  temporary  throne  was 
erected,  and  the  king  having  taken  his 
seat,  read  a  proclamation  calling  on  all 
single  men  who  had  been  summoned  to 
come  forward.  When  they  did  not 
come  voluntarily  they  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  king,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  ordered  them  to  go  through  the 
ceremony.  The  boatswain,  who  was  the 
barber,  in  fancy  dress,  and  having  a  piece 
of  hoop-iron  in  his  hand,  a  yard  in  length, 
made  ready  to  operate.  The  victim  was 
seized,  and  after  having  a  thorough 
sousing  of  soap,  etc.,  was  taken  back¬ 
wards  into  the  water,  when  two  or  three 
burly  men  immediately  seized  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  gave  him  a  thorough  sousing. 

“Previous  to  crossing  the  Line  was 
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England  to  see  what  the  New  World  was 
like.  Prior  to  sailing  we  were  housed 
in  the  immigration  barracks  for  four 
days,  and  this  was  a  real  nightmare  for 
many  of  the  women  who  had  been  ten¬ 
derly  brought  up.  We  sailed  from 
Gravesend  with  600  immigrants  who  had 
never  seen  the  sea  before,  and  to  them 
the  novelty  of  it  seemed  to  ease  their 
minds  of  the  miserable  feeling  when  in 
barracks.  We  took  our  final  departure 
from  Start  Point,  and  experienced  rough 
weather  all  the  way  to  the  Equator, 
when  the  ceremony  of  receiving  King 
Neptune  was  given,  and,  numerous  sum¬ 
monses  having  been  issued,  a  goodly 
number  underwent  the  ordeal  of  being 
shaved.  The  manner  in  which  this  was 


the  ceremony  of  ‘The  Dead  Horse,’  which 
meant  that  those  sailors  who  had  drawn 
their  month’s  pay  in  advance  had  now 
commenced  to  receive  pay,  such  as  it 
was,  from  1/  per  month  to  about  2/5  per 
month.  After  crossing  the  Line  we  met 
with  some  strong  winds,  but  nothing  to 
speak  of  until  we  commenced  running 
down  our  easting,  when  we  encountered 
a  very  heavy  gale,  and  to  those  not 
initiated  to  the  fitting  up  of  an  emigrant 
ship  in  the  early  days  it  may  be  as  well 
to  explain  that  the  different  emigrants 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Single 
women,  widows,  etc.,  at  the  stern  of  the 
vessel;  married  couples  in  the  main  part; 
and  single  men  forward.  The  fitting  up 
was  as  follows:  Bunks  built  one  above 
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the  other,  for  single  men  and  women,  the 
laths  running  lengthways  of  the  ship, 
■and  when  not  in  use  run  up  to  the  roof; 
the  married  quarters  double,  on  the  same 
principle,  with  only  one  partition 
between  each  couple — a  number  of 
•children  also.  During  the  gale  men¬ 
tioned  we  had  to  lieave-to,  and  the  con¬ 
veniences  for  the  immigrants  having 
been  washed  overboard  from  the  deck  it 
necessitated  the  using  of  ‘tin  hats,’  and 
one  can  only  imagine  what  it  was  to  go 
below,  all  being  battened  down,  and  the 
suffering  entailed  it  is  not  wise  to 
describe.  During  the  height  of  the  gale 
twenty-six  chain  plates  on  the  foremast 
were  broken,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  mast  from  coming  down  the  anchor 
chain  was  taken  round  the  mast  and 
through  the  scuppers.  The  single  men 
fared  very  badly;  one  huge  sea  came  on 
board,  and  entering  their  quarters  filled 
it  with  two  feet  of  water,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunates  in  the  lower  bunks  had  a 
most  unpleasant  time. 

Several  deaths  occurred,  and  this  had 
a  very  depressing  effect.  After  this 
gale  had  abated  we  had  fairly  good 
weather  until  our  arrival  at  Wellington. 
The  passage  lasted  102  days,  and  when 
we  got  into  Wellington  Harbour,  in 
December,  it  was  indeed  a  haven  of  rest. 
The  writer  of  these  few  notes  always 
looks  back  with  deepest  thankfulness  that 
he  came  to  this  really  fine  country,  and 
if  only  some  of  the  immigrants  now 
arriving  by  splendid  steamers,  with  good 
food  (which  we  had  not,  for  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  a  shark  was  caught,  and  we  had  a 
portion  of  that;  another  time  we  caught 
a  porpoise,  and  some  steaks  of  this  were 
a  real  treat),  I  think  that  they  would 
more  fully  appreciate  the  benefits  that 
they  had.” 

Captain  Adams  had  another  rough 
experience  on  the  run  out  to  Lyttelton 
in  1S76.  The  Soukar  experienced  fine 
weather  until  abreast  of  the  Cape  on 
December  23,  when  the  wind  veered  to 
the  west,  and  was  blowing  a  perfect  huri- 
cane.  On  the  morning  of  December  24 
the  foretopsail  was  lost  when  trying  to 
take  it  in.  The  maintopsail  also  blew 
clean  out  of  the  bolt-rope.  Shortly 
after  a  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship, 
carrying  away  the  fore  topgallant 
mast,  the  flying  jibboom,  and  port 
whisker;  also  a  portion  of  the  top¬ 
gallant  bulwarks,  and  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  everything  movable  off  the  poop. 
Capt.  Adams  and  the  chief  officer  were 
knocked  down,  and  narrowly  escaped  be¬ 
ing  washed  overboard.  Two  of  the  channel 
plates  in  the  fore  rigging  were  carried 


away  from  the  stern.  After  two  days  of 
this  terrible  weather  the  gale  moderated, 
and  the  vessel  experienced  line  weather 
until  sighting  the  Snares  on  January  1(1. 

In  1878  the  Soukar  was  brought  to 
Lyttelton  by  Captain  Reliant,  who  attri¬ 
buted  the  long  passage  of  123  days  to 
adverse  weather,  as  the  Channel  was 
not  cleared  until  eleven  days  after  'pass¬ 
ing  Deal,  and  to  the  stormy  and  un¬ 
favourable  weather  met  with  on  this  side 
of  Cape  Leuwin,  as  no  less  than  28 
days  were  occupied  in  covering  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  that  point  and  the 
Snares.  For  sixteen  days  out  of  twenty- 
eight  the  Soukar  had  to  contend  against 
a  heavy  south-west  gale. 

Again  in  1885  the  Soukar  met  with 
severe  gales  in  the  Channel,  and  the  pilot 
was  not  discharged  until  February  13, 
nine  days  after  leaving  Gravesend.  On 
April  21  and  22,  during  another  severe 
south-east  gale,  a  heavy  sea  broke  on 
board,  doing  considerable  damage.  The 
steerage  passengers  were  battened  down 
and  the  ship  hove-to  for  several  hours 
under  bare  poles. 

Still  another  rough  passage  wa3  ex¬ 
perienced  on  the  run  out  to  the  Bluff  in 
1887.  Captain  Croker  reported  the  ship 
experienced  stormy  weather  throughout, 
and  oil  bags  were  used  with  good  effect. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  voyage 
numerous  heavy  seas  broke  on  board, 
smashing  boats  and  bulwarks  and  ren¬ 
dering  all  fittings  useless,  the  cabins 
being  swamped  on  many  occasions. 

Following  are  the  passages  made  by 
the  Soukar  to  New  Zealand: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

4 

Oct.  21,  ’86 

Croker 

109 

June 

15 

Sep.  26,  ’89 

Croker 

103 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Aug. 

22 

Dec.  2,  ’74 

Adams 

102 

June 

24 

Oct.  12, ’88 

Croker 

110 

Aug-. 

26 

Dec.  28,  ’96 

Carden 

123 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sep.  29, 

’75 

•Jan. 

24, 

’76 

Adams 

10 

Feb.  19 

June 

22 

78 

Renaut 

12 

Feb  27 

June 

18, 

’79 

Croker 

11 

Oct  12, 

’82 

Jan. 

13, 

’83 

Croker 

9 

Feb.  4 

May 

31, 

’85 

Croker 

11 

Aug.  27 

Dec. 

11, 

’94 

Carden 

10 

94 
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TO  DUNEDIN.  TO  BLUFF. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days.  Sailed. 

1 

i  Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  7,  ’84 
f July  1,  ’98 

Jan.  13, ’8  5 

Croker 

98  AUS-  4 

|  Nov.  13, ’87 

Croker 

101 

Jan.  14,  ’99 

Wood 

197 

TO  NAPIER. 

t  Fifty-eight 

clays  at  Mauritius  repairing 
ship. 

j  Dec.  10, ’93 

Carden 

— 

THE  MARY  SHEPHERD. 


Heavy  Gales  and  Icebergs. 


The  Mary  Shepherd,  a  full-rigged  ship 
owned  by  Shepherd  and  Company,  and 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company, 
was  a  comfortable  old  craft  of  920 
tons.  She  made  several  voyages  to 
Auckland,  bringing  many  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  paid  one  visit  to  Lyttelton. 
She  was  never  a  fast  sailer,  but  made 
good  average  passages,  some  of  which 
were  eventful.  On  her  first  run  out  to 
Auckland  in  1866  she  sailed  from  London 
on  October  25,  and  on  the  following  clay 
experienced  a  heavy  S.S.W.  gale  and 
heavy  sea.  When  off  the  Albans  Head 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted  to  W.N.W., 
blowing  very  hard  and  causing  the  ship 
to  plunge  so  heavily  as  to  put  the  fore¬ 
castle  under  water,  filling  the  main  deck 
and  extinguishing  the  galley  fires.  The 
cutwater  and  figurehead  sustained  con¬ 
siderable  damage,  and  the  bulwarks  and 
some  of  the  sails  also  suffered. 

There  being  no  abatement  of  the 
severe  weather,  Captain  CYoot,  who  was 
in  command,  bore  up  and  sought  shelter 
at  Spithead,  where  he  found  a  large 
tieet  of  vessels  sheltering.  Repairs  were 
made,  and  sail  was  made  again  on 
November  1,  but  adverse  weather  con¬ 
tinued.  On  November  3,  the  ship  being 
under  water,  the  jib  and  flying  jibboom 
were  carried  away,  taking  with  them  the 
fore  topgallant  mast.  Severe  weather 
continued,  and  on  November  6  the  fore 
topmast  staysail  was  lost.  Favourable 
weather  generally  then  continued  until 
reaching  the  New  Zealand  coast. 

The  Mary  Shepherd  had  on  board  40 
immigrants,  the  first  instalment  for  the 
special  settlement  at  Kawakawa,  and 
she  called  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  Febru¬ 
ary  11.  After  landing  l)er  passengers 
she  sailed  two  days  later  for  Auckland 
and  dropped  anchor  in  the  Waitemata 


on  the  I5th.  Notwithstanding  the  delay 
in  the  Channel  and  the  loss  of  two  days 
at  Russell  the  passage  was  completed  in 
112  days,  a  very  creditable  performance 
for  this  ship. 

On  the  second  outward  voyage  to 
Auckland,  in  1867,  the  Mary  Shepherd 
experienced  more  favourable  weather, 
after  leaving  the  Downs  on  November 
19,  but  on  February  14  in  latitude  48  S. 
and  longitude  119  E.  she  fell  in  with 
large  icebergs,  which  were  so  numerous 
at  times  as  to  oblige  Captain  Croot  to 
shorten  sail  and  proceed  with  caution 
for  two  days.  As  many  as  forty  huge 
bergs  were  in  sight  at  one  time. 

In  1870,  with  Captain  Peek  in  com¬ 
mand,  the  ship  had  another  rough  ex¬ 
perience  when  off  Start  Point.  During 
a  heavy  gale  she  lost  her  jibboom  and 
sustained  other  damage  which  necessi¬ 
tated  Captain  Peek  running  back  to 
Dartmouth  to  repair  damages.  She 
sailed  again  on  February  10,  so  that 
from  this  port  she  made  the  passage  in 
109  days. 

to  New  Zealand: — 


Here  follows  the  record  of  her  passages 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  25,  ’65 

Fe'b.  15, ’66 

Croot 

112 

Via  B. 

of  Is. 

Nov.  19,  ’66 

Mar.  5,  ’67 

Croot 

105 

Jan.  15,  ’69 

May  7,  ’69 

Peek 

111 

♦Feb.  1,  ’70 

May  29,  ’70 

Peek 

109 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

May  12,  ’73 

|  Aug.  20,  ’73 

Caroline 

100 

♦This  passage  was  from  Dartmouth. 
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THE  HYDASPES. 


Captain  Babot’s  Command. 


CAPTAIN  BABOT. 

Captain  Edwin  S.  Babot  went  to  sea 
as  an  apprentice  in  1846,  and  eventually 
was  known  as  one  of  the  most  skilful 
and  popular  commanders  of  sailing  ships 
under  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Co.’s 
flag.  He  first  came  to  New  Zealand  in 
1859  as  chief  officer  of  the  Wild  Duck, 
and  made  two  voyages  in  that  ship 
under  Captain  Bishop.  He  then  came 
out  to  Auckland  as  master  of  the  ship 
Maori,  and  to  Lyttelton  in  1864  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  William  Miles.  When  he 
returned  to  London  in  1865  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  ship  Lovebird,  a 
Spanish  clipper,  and  sailed  from  London 


ashore  during  a  gale,  and  became  a  total 
wreck.  On  his  return  to  London  Captain 
Babot  took  over  the  command  of  the 
Hydaspes,  one  of  the  largest  vessels  that 
had  visited  New  Zealand  at  that  date. 
He  traded  for  several  years  in  this  ship 
to  New  Zealand.  In  1878  the  vessel  was 
sunk  by  a  steamer  in  the  English 
Channel.  Captain  Babot  then  made  one 
voyage  to  Wellington  in  the  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  upon  his  return  to  London 
was  appointed  marine  superintendent  for 
the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Co.  In  1884 
he  arrived  at  Wellington,  and  occupied 
a  similar  position  in  New  Zealand.  This 
be  held  for  a  long  period,  until  his  death 
there  a  few  years  ago. 


A  FINE  OLD  SHIP,  THE  HYDASPES. 


with  a  cargo  of  contraband  goods,  con¬ 
sisting  of  arms  and  ammunition.  This 
was  during  the  American  War.  He  ran 
the  blockade  successfully  for  some  time, 
but  was  eventually  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French,  who  seized  the  Lovebird  and 
her  cargo.  As  the  seizure  of  the  vessel 
was  later  held  to  be  illegal  he  was 
liberated  after  serving  some  months  in 
gaol,  and  his  ship  was  returned  to  him. 
In  1867  Captain  Babot  accepted  the 
position  of  master  of  the  Water  Nymph, 
and  arrived  at  Auckland  in  1867,  making 
the  run  out  in  87  days  from  the  Lizard. 
From  this  port  he  sailed  for  Oarnaru  to 
load  for  London.  The  ship  was  driven 


The  Hydaspes  was  a  powerful  ship  of 
2092  tons,  built  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  yards  as  the  Lady  Jocelyn. 

The  Hydaspes  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  Auckland  in  1873.  She  left 
London  with  208  immigrants  and  a 
number  of  saloon  passengers,  and  arrived 
in  port  on  October  19,  1873,  'after  a 
smart  passage  of  85  days  from  Graves¬ 
end,  whence  she  sailed  on  July  27.  The 
voyage  from  land  to  land  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  75  days.  The  Hydaspes  took 
her  final  departure  from  Ushant  on 
August  2,  having  taken  six  days  hearting 
down  channel.  Tire  equator  was  crossed 
on  August  26,  and  the  meridian  of  the 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  September  19  in 
44  degrees  30  minutes  south.  No 
land  was  seen  after  leaving  Ushant  till 
the  Three  Kings  were  sighted  on  the 
16th  October,  and  Auckland  reached  on 
the  19th. 

The  Hydaspes  did  some  remarkable 
sailing  during  this  passage.  In  four 
weeks  the  ship  sailed  7413  miles,  making 
an  average  of  265  miles  per  day.  In  one 
week  2018  miles  were  covered.  On  July 
28,  when  tacking  ship,  working  the  main¬ 
sail,  the  weather  main  sheet  threw  three 
of  the  male  passengers  overboard.  The 
ship  was  immediately  backed  and  one  of 
the  unfortunates  was  promptly  hauled 
on  board.  Lifebuoys  were  thrown  to  the 


CAPTAIN  BABOT. 


others,  one  of  whom  could  swim,  and  he 
reached  a  buoy;  the  other  could  not 
swim,  and  his  struggles  were  witnessed 
from  the  ship.  The  lifeboat  was  rushing 
to  his  rescue,  and  reached  the  spot  as 
he  was  sinking  for  the  third  time.  Mr. 
Watson,  the  third  officer,  dived  from  the 
boat  and  brought  him  up.  After  a 
couple  of  hours  on  board  the  youth  re¬ 
covered.  The  passengers  loudly  cheered 
Watson  and  the  boat’s  crew  when  the 
boat  returned  to  the  ship. 

The  Hydaspes  visited  Auckland  again 
in  1874.  She  arrived  in  port  on  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  having  completed  the  passage 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  (when  she  took 
her  final  departure  on  August  17)  in  80 
days,  or  86  from  Gravesend.  The  ^hip 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  August  11, 
with  350  immigrants  and  a  number  of 
saloon  passengers.  The  equator  was 


crossed  on  September  12.  She  passed 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  on  October  4, 
and  the  Three  King's  were  passed  on 
November  4. 

When  the  Hydaspes  entered  the  port 
she  was  flying  the  yellow  flag,  and  the 
vessel  was  placed  in  quarantine  at 
Motuihi  Island.  Captain  Babot  reported 
that  scarlet  fever  broke  out  on  board, 
the  first  case  occurring  on  September  11 
and  the  last  on  October  23.  There  were 
twelve  deaths,  mostly  from  the  fever. 

A  FINE  OLD  VESSEL. 

The  “Auckland  Star,”  announcing  her 
arrival  on  this  occasion,  stated:  'iThis  is 
the  second  consecutive  passage  made  by 
this  ship  under  80  days  from  land  to 
land,  proving  that  with  all  the  recent 
modifications,  alterations  and  boasted 
improvements  which  have  turned  our 
splendid  seagoing  vessels  into  extreme 
clippers  they  cannot  outsail  the  Hy¬ 
daspes,  a  vessel  built  20  years  ago, 
under  the  control  of  a  skilful  captain, 
energetic  officers  and  willing  crew. 

On  the  voyage  out  to  Lyttelton  in 
1869  the  Hydaspes  did  more  remarkable 
sailing.  She  experienced  very  light  and 
contrary  winds  at  the  start,  and  crossed 
the  Equator  on  the  33rd  day  out.  After 
this  she  met  with  more  favourable  winds. 
For  seven  days  she  made  300  miles  in  a 
day,  and  1900  miles  were  covered  in  one 
week.  The  longest  day’s  run  was  331 
miles.  A  week  after  leaving  the  Channel 
she  spoke  the  Robert  Henderson,  bound 
for  Otago;  two  days  later  she  left  her 
hull  down.  The  Robert  Henderson 
anchored  at  Port  Chalmers  on  the  6th 
October,  seven  days  after  the  Hydaspes 
at  Lyttelton. 

The  Hydaspes  made  her  last  voyage 
to  the  Dominion  in  1878.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  she  sailed  for  England,  and 
when  beating  up  the  Channel  collided 
with  another  vessel  and  was  sunk. 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

27 

Oct.  20,  ’73 

Babot 

85 

Land  to  land  7  5 

Aug. 

11 

Nov.  6,  ’74 

Babot 

86 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


July  2  6 

Oct.  28,  ’68 

Babot 

July  4 

Sep.  29,  ’69 

Babot 

Aug.  10 

Nov.  9,  ’78 

Babot 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

June  23 

Sep.  19,  ’72 

Babot 
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THE  JESSIE  READMAN. 


Stranded  at  the  Chathams. 


The  Jessie  Headman,  a  sister  ship  to 
the  Christian  McCausland,  would  have 
completed  her  twenty-third  voyage  out 
and  home  but  for  the  disaster  which 
befell  her  in  1893,  when  homeward  bound 
from  New  Zealand.  The  Jessie  Head¬ 
man  was  an  iron  ship  of  962  tons,  built 
by  Scott,  of  Greenock,  for  Patrick 
Henderson,  and  later  sailed  under  the 


ing  from  Home  during  the  latter  part 
of  1892,  had  to  contend  with  large 
quantities  of  ice,  which  was  first  seen 
at  midnight  on  August  8,  in  Latitude 
37.30S.,  Longitude  29W.  She  sailed  be¬ 
tween  icebergs  for  130  miles,  which 
ranged  from  one  quarter  to  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  and  from  100ft  to 
450ft  in  height.  Fifty  large  bergs, 


STRANDED  AT  CHATHAM  ISLANDS. 


Shaw,  Savill  flag.  She  was  a  speedy 
and  comfortable  ship,  and  brought  many 
thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  Domin¬ 
ion.  Captain  Burton,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  when  the  vessel  was  wrecked  at 
the  Chathams  on  her  homeward  voyage, 
had  a  very  anxious  time  on  the  previous 
passage  out  to  Dunedin,  which  port  he 
reached  on  Sept.  22,  1892.  The  Jessie 
Headman,  like  many  other  vessels  arriv- 


besides  several  small  ones  were  counted, 
the  last  seen  being  on  August  9.  The 
ship  also  encountered  a  heavy  gale  from 
SflS.W.  on  August  12,  attended  by  a 
very  high  sea,  during  which  she  lost 
several  sails,  and  suffered  other  damage. 

After  discharging  her  cargo  and  load¬ 
ing  wool  at  Dunedin  and  Napier  she 
sailed  early  in  December,  1892,  from 
the  latter  port  for  London,  and  all  went 
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well  until  the  Chatham  Islands  were 
reached.  She  experienced  mainly 
northerly  winds  after  clearing  the  New 
Zealand  coast,  and  when  approaching 
the  Chathams  met  with  foggy  weather. 
Captain  Burton  believed  he  had  given 
the  Island  a  wide  berth,  but  during  the 
night  the  ship  struck  the  land  on 
Tuapelca  beach.  The  foggy  weather 
and  tide  had  hove  her  about  six  miles 
from  her  true  course  in  passing  the 
Island.  She  became  a  total  wreck, 
but  the  officers  and  crew  were  safely 
landed.  The  Jessie  Readman  was  the 
only  ship  stranded  on  the  Chatham 
Islands  to  save  the  whole  of  her  cargo. 
The  wool  was  landed  on  the  beach 
practically  undamaged,  but  it  suffered 
greatly  afterwards.  It  was  first  landed 
on  the  beach  and  then  carted  to  a 
level  piece  of  grassy  land  free  from  the 
tide,  as  unfortunately  no  dunnage  could 
be  procured.  The  only  dunnage  avail¬ 
able  was  the  fence  of  a  sheep  farmer, 
which  meant  pulling  up  the  fence  to 
be  used  as  posts.  The  owner  asked 
an  exorbitant  price,  which  Captain 
Burton  declined,  the  result  being  that 
the  ground  tier  absorbed  the  damp,  and 
naturally  the  wool  was  badly  damaged. 
Then  the  steamers  chartered  to  convey 
the  wool  to  New  Zealand  carried  deck 
loads,  and  running  into  bad  weather, 
llie  cargo  suffered  enormously. 

The  residents  at  the  Chathams  made 
a  big  haul  out  of  the  salvage.  They 
charged  one  pound  per  bale  to  shift  the 
wool  from  where  it  was  landed  to  the 
top  of  the  beach — only  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  Nearly  all  the  horses  on 
the  island  were  taken  over  to  the  wreck, 
so  all  the  settlers  participated  in  the 
harvest.  The  illustration  accompany¬ 
ing  this  article  was  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  Russell  Duncan,  of  Napier,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  Chathams  a 
couple  of  days  after  the  wreck. 

Referring  to  the  loss  of  ships  at  the 
Chathams,  Mr.  J.  G.  Eugst,  who  in  the 
early  days  owned  and  sailed  vessels 
at  the  Chathams,  and  had  lived  there 
for  many  years,  stated: — “I  have 
been  a  great  deal  (in  my  own  vessel) 
round  this  island,  and  by  experience  I 
can  speak  abont  the  tide.  It  is  not  a 
general  ocean  tide,  but  a  tide  which  is 
caused  round  the  shores  by  flood  and 
ebb,  which  influence  extends  from  ten 
to  fifteen  miles  either  way.  The  flood 
tide  splits  on  the  south  side,  and  runs 
on  the  east  and  west  shore  till  it  joins 
again  on  the  north  side.  The  ebb  tide 
splits  on  the  north  side  and  runs  re¬ 
verse  on  the  two  shores  till  it  joins 
again  on  the  south  side.  Any  sailing 
ship  which  comes  into  these  limits  by 


foggy  weather  or  calm,  or  by  night, 
most  surely  comes  to  grief.  In  this 
way  the  flood  tide  sets  a  vessel  north¬ 
wards,  and  the  ebb  tide  southwards; 
as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Ocean  Mail  and  Jessie  Readman. 
These  two  ships  by  the  ebb  tide  came 
some  miles  to  the  south.  This  is  nor 
my  opinion  alone  but  the  masters’.  I 
had  on  my  vessel  many  years  ago  fully 
agreed  to  what  I  have  stated  here.  It 
should  be  made  known  to  masters  of 
ships  that  when  leaving  New  Zealand 
and  taking  route  towards  Cape  Horn 
they  should  give  these  islands  a  wide 
berth. 

“I  can  state  instances  when  on  my 
vessel  falling  in  with  a  calm  on  the 
S.E.  side  between  Owenga  and  44  degrees 
in  the  evening,  by  daylight  we  found 
ourselves  up  by  the  Sisters — that  means 
from  30  to  40  miles.” 

Here  follow  the  records  of  the  Jessie 
Readman :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

June  27 

Aug.  8 

Sep.  26, ’79 
Nov.  5,  ’85 

Gibson  89 

Gibson  105 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Sep.  22 

Aug.  10 

Oct.  4,  ’86 
Sep  14,  ’88 

Dec.  15, ’71 
Nov.  20,  ’78 
Jan.  17, ’87 
Jan  1 ,  ’89 

Strachan  84 

Kennedy  102 

Gibson  105 

Gibson  109 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

July  25 

Oct.  24,  ’80 

Gibson  91 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Dec. 

17, 

’69 

Mar. 

1 1,  ’70 

Strachan 

84 

Jan. 

4 

Mar.  23,  ’71 

Strachan 

78 

Land  to  land 

74 

Nov. 

30, 

’71 

Feb. 

23,  ’72 

Strachan 

85 

Aug. 

28 

Dec. 

1,  ’73 

Mitchell 

95 

July 

28 

Oct. 

26,  ’74 

Mitchell 

90 

July 

8 

Oct. 

1,  ’75 

Muir 

85 

June 

26 

Sep. 

27,  ’76 

Kennedy 

93 

Land  to  land 

88 

J  uly 

4 

Oct. 

1,  ’77 

Kennedy 

89 

Land  to  land 

79 

July 

15 

Oct. 

24,  ’81 

Gibson  100 

July 

26 

Nov. 

2,  ’82 

Gibson 

99 

July 

11 

Oct. 

15,  ’83 

Gibson 

97 

Nov. 

11, 

’87 

Jan. 

31,  ’88 

Gibson 

80 

Land  to  land 

75 

July 

20 

Oct. 

29,  ’89 

Gibson 

92 

June 

7 

Sep. 

21,  ’90 

Gibson  104 

May 

7 

Aug. 

1,  ’91 

Burton 

86 

June 

18 

Sep. 

22,  ’92 

Burton 

94 
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THE  SHIP  EXCELSIOR. 


The  Saloon  in  1871 — Passengers  have  Rough  Time. 


A  vessel  I  liave  had  a  good  many  in¬ 
quiries  about  was  the  ship  Excelsior, 
683  tons,  which  made  five  passages  to 
Auckland.  Originally  a  fast  China  tea 
clipper,  she  was  chartered  in  1859  by 
Shaw  Savill  and  Company  for  the  New 
Zealand  trade.  Her  first  voyage  was  to 
Auckland,  where  she  arrived  on  March 

16,  1859,  105  days  out,  in  command  of 
Captain  Faithful.  She  came  to  Auckland 
again  in  1868  in  command  of  Captain 
Inglis,  leaving  London  Docks  on  May 

17.  On  this  voyage  she  met  with  very 
stormy  weather  just  before  reaching  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  to  put  into 
Table  Bay  with  a  damaged  rudder  and 
a  fair  amount  of  damage  aloft,  Avhich 
took  24  days  to  repair.  As  an  instance 
of  the  difficulties  of  repairing  damage 
in  such  a  port  in  those  days  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  iron  lower  strap 
on  the  stern  post  that  had  been  split 
was  replaced  by  a  diver  18  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  seeing  that 
it  weighed  250  pounds,  it  was  no  mean 
feat.  The  latter  part  of  the  voyage 
made  up  for  the  dusting  the  ship  got  in 
the  earlier  stages,  and  she  carried  her 
top-gallant  sails  to  the  Leeuwin,  averag¬ 
ing  250  miles  a  day,  her  best  run  being 
317  miles  in  24  hours.  Three  other 
voyages  were  made  to  Auckland,  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  Lees  being  in  command.  On  the 
first  of  the  three  she  left  Gravesend 
June  8,  1869,  arriving  at  Auckland  Sep¬ 
tember  9  after  a  fine  weather  passage 
of  93  days;  on  the  second  she  left 
Gravesend  May  1,  1S70,  and  arrived  at 
Auckland  August  3,  94  days  out;  and  on 
her  last  voyage  she  left  Gravesend  April 
1,  1871,  and  arrived  at  Auckland  July 
7,  96  days  out,  the  above  all  being 
anchor  to  anchor  runs.  She  was  then 
converted  to  barque  rig. 

The  Excelsior  also  made  two  voyages 
to  Wellington.  She  sailed  from  London 
under  Captain  Wood  on  May  10,,  and 
arrived  on  September  18,  1868,  after 
a  lengthy  passage  of  131  days,  21  days 
of  which  she  was  detained  in  the  Channel 
with  a  continuance  of  heavy  south-west 
gales,  and  thence  to  the  Line  very  light 
contrary  winds  prevailed.  She  was  off 
Cape  Farewell  on  September  12.  Captain 
Irving  sailed  the  ship  on  her  second 
voyage  to  Wellington.  She  left  the 
docks  on  March  26,  1872,  and  again  ex¬ 
perienced  heavy  gales  in  the  English 
Channel,  during  which  she  lost  a  large 


portion  of  her  bulwarks  and  had  to 
throw  overboard  deck  cargo  comprising 
50  cases  of  acid.  She  arrived  at  Wel¬ 
lington  on  July  9,  105  days  out. 

The  Excelsior  arrived  at  Napier  from 
Wellington  on  November  16,  1872, 

and  after  taking  on  board  a  cargo  con¬ 
sisting  of  2799  bales  wool  and  21  casks 
tallow  sailed  for  London  on  December 
26.  During  the  stay  of  the  ship  at 
Napier  Captain  Irving,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand,  died  at  Port  Ahuriri,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  at  the  time 
was  chief  officer  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  P.  Reynolds,  of  Whangarei,  a  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  R.  S.  Reynolds,  who  was 
first  town  clerk  of  Parnell  when  that 
suburb  had  its  own  local  authority 
before  joining  the  city,  came  out  to 
Auckland  in  the  Excelsior  on  her  1870 
trip.  While  in  Auckland  Harbour 
she  caught  fire — always  a  dreaded 
danger  in  the  sailing  ship  days — but  the 
blaze  was  got  under  before  any  serious 
damage  was  done.  Mr.  Reynolds  recalls 
an  incident  that  gives  point  to  some  of 
the  stories  that  are  told  of  the  rough 
and  tumble  characters  that  used  to  be 
found  among  the  sailors  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  back.  The  chief  officer  and  the 
boatswain  of  the  Excelsior  had  quar¬ 
relled  on  the  voyage  out,  and  the  feud 
came  to  a  head  in  a  fight  on  deck  the 
second  night  after  the  vessel  arrived  in 
the  Waitemata.  The  Customs  officer 
aboard  the  ship  saw  that  things  were 
looking  ugly,  and  while  the  men  were 
struggling  he  whipped  the  boatswain’s 
knife  out  of  the  sheath  in  the  man’s 
belt.  The  boatswain  at  last  got  the 
officer  down  on  the  deck,  then  felt  for 
his  knife,  and  but  for  the  foresight  of 
the  Customs  man  there  would  have  been 
blood  spilt.  The  night  signal  for 
“Police  wanted” — two  vertical  lights  in 
the  rigging — was  hoisted,  and  within  20 
minutes  the  police  boat  was  alongside. 
The  pugnacious  boatswain  was  taken 
ashore,  and  during  the  ship’s  stay  in 
port  he  sojourned  in  gaol,  being  put 
aboard  again  just  before  she  sailed. 

THE  SALOON  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 
AGO. 

A  particularly  good  story  concerning 
the  1871  voyage  of  the  Excelsior  to 
Auckland  is  told  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Yar¬ 
borough,  of  Kohukohu,  who  has  been 
good  enough  to  recount  his  experiences 
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just  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  a  saloon 
passenger  had  to  put  up  with  even  as 
late  as  the  seventies. 

“It  occurred  to  me,”  writes  Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough  “that  the  impressions  of  a 
saloon  passenger  who  had  never  been  to 
sea  before  except  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  might  be  of  interest,  as  differ¬ 
ing  in  some  respects  from  the  routine 
passages  made  to  this  country  by 
emigrant  passengers.  Having  paid  £70 
for  my  berth  I  imagined  that  I  should 
enjoy  comfortable  quarters,  but  to  my 
surprise  the  saloon  was  divided  into  two 
— the  port  side  cabin  being  reserved  for 
first,  and  the  starboard  side  for  second- 
class  passengers.  On  our  side  there  was  a 
gangway  leading  to  the  captain’s  roomy 
stateroom  right  aft,  with  a  table  jammed 
up  against  the  partition  wall,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  the  second-class 
accommodation  with  a  gangway  only, 
so  that  they  had  to  get  their  meals  as 
they  could.  There  were  also  about  20 
steerage  passengers  in  the  hold,  who 
were  battened  down  in  bad  weather.  The 
officers  were  Captain  Lees’  brother  first, 
and  a  second  mate.  The  ship  carried  a 
boatswain,  carpenter,  two  apprentices, 
and  a  crew  of  about  20.  The  ship  had  a 
constant  leak,  which  necessitated  pump¬ 
ing  three  times  a  day,  and  she  was  deep 
in  the  water  as  she  was  carrying  iron 
rails  as  well  as  general  cargo.  There  was 
no  Plimsoll  mark  in  those  days. 

“We  left  Gravesend  on  lApril  1.  For 
the  first  week  we  had  a  regular  course 
of  beef  steak,  Irish  stew,  potatoes, 
biscuits  and  butter,  and  sometimes 
marmalade,  varied  by  occasional  sardines. 
Later  we  had  to  put  up  with  salt  pork 
and  salt  beef,  pea  soup,  ‘plum-duff’  and 
biscuits.  Limejuice  was  served  out,  and 
we  seemed  to  keep  in  good  health. 

“Bad  weather  came  on  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  doors  to  the  saloon  had 
to  be  boarded  up.  In  latitude  44  degrees 
we  saw  the  most  beautiful  Aurora — 
brilliant  red  with  scarlet  streaks  shoot¬ 
ing  up,  one  after  another.  I  had  scarcely 
thought  the  Aurora  would  be  seen  so  far 
south.  We  had  to  lay-to  here  under  reefed 
lower  topsails  and  foresail,  and  the  sea 
was  a  grand  sight,  but  it  rained  and  blew 
hard,  and  everything  on  deck  seemed 
loose,  making  an  appalling  clatter,  while 
the  sea  broke  over  the  bows  in  cataracts. 
The  screams  of  the  women,  the  clatter 
of  broken  crockery  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  anything  hot  to  drink  made  this 
part  of  the  voyage  quite  an  unpleasant 
memory. 

“Up  to  this  time  we  had  taken  three 
weeks  over  a  distance  that  with  any 
luck  might  have  been  travelled  in  four 
days.  However,  we  soon  had  fine  weather 
again  and  a  fair  wind.  Off  the  Canaries 
two  swallows’  came  aboard  and  stayed 
twelve  hours.  They  were  so  thirsty  they 


drank  water  out  of  a  tumbler  held  in 
the  hand.  In  latitude  17  a  ring-dove  paid 
us  a  visit,  and  a  little  stranger  some¬ 
thing  like  a  wren  with  a  long  beak  also 
came  aboard. 

“Standing  up  on  the  martingale  we 
had  some  good  fun  harpooning  bonita 
which  played  about  the  bows,  and  this 
fish  was  quite  a  welcome  change  from 
salt  horse.  We  crossed  the  line  on  May 
6,  thirty  days  out  from  the  Lizard.  In 
latitude  22  south  the  first  albatross 
visited  us  —  the  harbinger  of  much 
more  severe  weather.  At  this  time  the 
ship  was  rolling  bulwarks  under,  making 
it  very  unpleasant  and  for  several  days 
the  water  was  constantly  on  her  main 
deck.  In  latitude  36  south,  we  had  with 
us  a  great  deal  of  bird  life— stormy 
petrels,  Cape  pigeons,  Cape  hens,  molly- 
hawks  albatrosses  and  whale  birds.  A 
mollyliawk  would  measure  6ft  from  tip 
to  tip  of  wings,  an  albatross  10ft,  and  a 
Cape  pigeon  32in. 

“At  this  stage  of  the  voyage  some  of 
the  men  used  mutinous  language,  and  one 
of  them  was  put  in  irons.  The  crew  then 
refused  duty,  but  Captain  Lees,  who  was 
of  a  fiery  temperament,  tackled  the  ring¬ 
leader,  giving  him  a  blow  on  the  ear, 
upon  which  the  whole  crew  went  forward, 
and  we  heard  no  more  of  it.  On  June  4 
the  halo  round  the  moon  was  different 
from  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
were  three  halos  close  to  each  other  of  a 
clear  rainbow  hue,  like  three  minute 
rainbows  surrounding  it  and  close  to  it. 
Between  longitude  43  and  62  and  latitude 
40  and  43  south  we  did  some  good  sail¬ 
ing,  ranging  up  to  300  miles  per  day,  at 
the  expense  occasionally  of  a  foot  or  so 
of  water  in  the  saloon. 

“In  latitude  44.37,  longitude  72.49  east 
there  was  a  heavy  gale  from  the  west, 
and  we  ran  under  three  reefed  lower 
topsails.  The  seas  were  magnificent, 
breaking  occasionally  over  the  poop,  and 
constantly  over  the  deck.  During  the 
afternoon  of  June  loth  the  wind  in¬ 
creased.  At  8  p.m.  the  captain  and  some 
more  of  us  adjourned  from  a  game  of 
Whist,  feeling  weary  at  the  heavy  motion 
of  the  ship.  As  we  passed  into  the  saloon 
the  stern  ports  were  burst  in,  the  sky¬ 
lights  carried  away,  and  in  a  moment  we 
were  up  to  our  necks  in  water,  jammed 
up  against  the  saloon  door  leading  on 
to  the  main  deck,  while  the  row  over¬ 
head,  occasioned  by  the  hen  coops  and 
other  movables  having  got  adrift,  was 
appalling.  The  two  men  at  the  wheel 
had  been  washed  forward  and  bruised. 
The  wheel  and  binnacle,  and  everything 
movable  had  gone  overboard.  As  some 
of  the  crew  had  got  at  the  brandy,  we 
passengers  went  to  the  pumps  and  clung 
there  while  the  seas  kept  breaking  across 
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the  ship  mast  high.  We  were  much 
relieved,  when  after  an  hour’s  hard  work, 
the  carpenter  announced  that  the  pumps 
were  sucking. 

‘'In  the  meantime  the  saloon  was  full 
of  water,  which  washed  into  the  top 
berths  and  floated  our  belongings  out. 
The  fore  part  of  the  poop  was  stove  in, 
and  some  of  the  boats  damaged.  From 
this  time  we  were  constantly  pooped, 
while  the  main  deck,  the  bulwarks 
having  been  carried  away,  was  swept  by 
the  sea,  and  we  were  generally  wet,  with¬ 
out  much  chance  of  getting  dry  things. 
We  went  as  far  south  as  latitude  46.40, 
and  had  heavy  weather  all  the  time. 
There  are  few  such  magnificent  sights  as 
the  sea  at  its  angriest  moments,  viewed 
from  the  deck  of  a  vessel  of  600  tons 
register.  1  was  a  young  chap  and 
although  sometimes  seared  to  death,  en¬ 
joyed  the  whole  experience.  Sailors  are 
of  course  paid  for  it  (even  if  they  did 
in  those  days  get  only  £3  a  month  and 
“salt  horse”),  but  it  was  hard  luck  on  a 
passenger  who  paid  £70  for  his  ticket 
to  have  to  put  up  with  such  conditions. 
We  sighted  the  Three  Kings  on  July  0, 
the  first  land  since  Land’s  End,  having 
made  the  run  from  land  to  land  in  91 
dare,  and  arrived  at  Auckland  on  July 
8,  1871. 

“Captain  Lees  was  taken  violently 


ill  during  the  hard  weather  we  had  in 
June,  and  was  again  taken  bad  upon 
arriving  in  Auckland.  On  the  evening 
of  the  arrival  I  went  ashore  about  8 
p.m.  to  get  a  doctor.  As  the  case  was 
urgent  I  ran  up  Queen  Street,  away  to 
Parnell,  and  thence  to  Newmarket — 
knocking  up  seven  different  medical  men, 
none  of  them  would  attend.  At  last  I 
got  hold  of  Dr.  Dawson,  who  on  the 
previous  trip  had  come  out  with  Captain 
Lees.  (Dr.  Dawson  married  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Reynolds  mentioned  above.)  We  set 
oft  with  a  waterman,  but  could  not 
fetch  the  ship  owing  to  hard  wind  and 
tide.  That  night  I  slept  on  a  bench  in 
the  waterman’s  shed,  on  Queen  Street 
wharf,  not  far  from  the  Waitemata 
Hotel,  and  the  doctor  and  I  didn’t  get 
aboard  the  Excelsior  until  7  o’clock  the 
following  morning. 

“One  of  the  most  vivid  memories  of 
the  voyage  was  that  of  the  singing  of 
the  sailors’  chanties,  such  as  “Good-bye, 
Fare  Ye  Well,”  “Row,  Boys,  Row,” 
“Whisky  For  My  Johnny  O,”  and  “Rio 
Grande.”  Although  you  could  not  hear 
yourself  speak  on  deck  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  you  had  to  cling  while  you  watched 
the  crew  anxiously  trying  ineffectually  to 
reef-down,  you  would  presently  catch 
the  refrain  of  one  of  these  chanties,  and 
the  job  was  done.” 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

No  moon  to-night! 

But  stars  shine  bright 

And  freshly  blows  the  breeze: 
And  by  their  light, 

The  good  ship  tight 

Speeds  home  across  the  seas. 

She’s  Homeward  Bound! 

No  dearer  sound — 

To  sailor’s  ears  so  sweet — 

Has  e’er  been  found 
The  whole  world  round 

To  make  his  glad  heart  beat. 

Tho’  sails  be  torn 
Off  bleak  Cape  Horn, 

Joy  fills  the  sailor’s  heart: 

By  fair  winds  borne 
One  summer  morn 

She  signals  off  the  Start. 

And  then,  what  tho’ 

The  east  winds  blow! 

The  tug-boat  lifts  her  scope: 
Jack  sings  “Yo  ho! 

Clew  up  and  stow. 

The  girls  haul  on  the  rope.” 

From.  “Shadows  of  Sails/' 
By  John  Anderson. 
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THE  GLADYS. 


An  Unfortunate  Ship. 


Captain  Foote,  who  was  in  command 
of  tlie  ship  Gladys  on  the  only  two 
voyages  made  to  the  Dominion,  had  good 
cause  to  remember  the  second  passage 
to  Wellington  in  1902.  The  Gladys  wa3 
a  large  vessel  of  1345  tons,  built  by  Hill 
and  Sons,  of  Bristol,  owned  by  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Co.,  and  chartered  in  1902  by  the 
New  Zealand  Shaping  Co. 

The  Gladys  made  her  first  run  out  to 
Wellington.  Leaving  London  on  the 
20th  December,  1900,  she  met  with  light 
winds  to  the  Equator,  and  had  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  heavy  weather  in  the 


bulwarks  like  so  much  matchwood.  The 
fore  topmast,  main  topgallant  mast, 
and  the  mizzen  foremast  went  by 
the  board.  The  forecastle  head  was 
gutted  out,  lights  were  smashed, 
two  boats  went  overboard,  and  the 
deck  fittings  and  houses  were  knocked 
to  splinters.  The  heavy  sea  which 
swept  the  ship  washed  Captain  Foote 
off  the  poop  on  to  the  main  deck 
and  severely  injured  the  mate.  The  crew 
lost  the  whole  of  their  effects,  and 
several  of  them  were  injured.  When  the 
wreckage  was  cleared  it  was  found  that 


THE  DISABLED  GLADYS  AT  WELLINGTON. 


Southern  Ocean,  arriving  at  Wellington 
on  the  13th  April,  1901,  after  a  passage 
of  114  days. 

On  the  second  voyage,  the  following 
year,  the  Gladys  left  Liverpool  on  25th 
January,  and  arrived  at  Wellington  on 
21st  May,  1902—116  days  out.  The  ship 
had  a  rough  time  throughout  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  on  13tli  May,  when  within  300 
miles  of  Wellington,  a  terrific  westerly 
gale  suddenly  sprang  up,  raging  furi¬ 
ously,  and  the  sea  ran  alarmingly 
high.  One  tremendous  wave  broke  over 
the  vessel,  battering  in  the  starboard 


hardly  a  sail  remained.  Tarpaulins 
were  rigged  on  the  main  and  mizzen 
rigging  and  a  course  shaped  for  Farewell 
Spit.  When  off  Stephen’s  Island  th.e 
Union  Company’s  steamer  Poherua  for¬ 
tunately  came  to  her  assistance  and 
towed  her  into  Wellington.  The  Gladys 
was  then  in  a  bad  way,  with  a  foot  of 
water  in  her  hold  and  no  longer  answer¬ 
ing  her  helm.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
photograph  the  vessel  arrived  at  Wel¬ 
lington  a  complete  wreck. 

Some  months  were  occupied  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  ship,  which  was  entrusted  to 
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Messrs.  Cable  and  Co.  and  Pauli  and 
Roberts,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  £3000, 
while  the  claim  of  the  Union  Company, 
which  was  settled  without  the  cost  of 
legal  proceedings,  was  £7500. 

Dragged  Her  Anchors. 

When  the  Gladys  was  again  ready  for 
sea  Captain  Foote  found  further  trouble 
ahead  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  crew, 
which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ship 
in  the  stream  for  many  days.  At  length 
Captain  Foote  sailed  away  for  Gisborne, 
and  after  taking  on  board.  6346  bales  of 
wool  set  sail  at  10  a.m.  on  31st  January, 
1903.  A  stiff  breeze  blowing  caused  the 
Gladys  to  drag  her  anchor,  and  before 
she  could  shape  her  course  she  got  into 
shallow  water,  with  her  head  towards 
the  shore  and  rolling  considerably.  The 
Union  Company’s  steamer  Waihi  and  the 
harbour  dredge  endeavoured  to  pull  her 
off,  but  were  unsuccessful.  Fortunately, 
shortly  before  darkness  set  in  the  Union 
Company’s  Omapere  arrived,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  John  Townley  at 
high  water  successfully  towed  her  into 


deep  water.  Had  the  Omapere  arrived 
an  hour  later,  it  was  stated,  darkness 
would  have  prevented  the  work  being 
done,  while  a  southerly  which  sprang 
up  during  the  night  would  certainly  have 
piled  the  vessel  up  on  the  beach.  The 
Union  Company  recovered  £2000  salvage 
money. 

Another  vessel  of  the  same  name,  a 
barque  of  499  tons,  in  command  of 
Captain  Taylor,  and  chartered  by  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  arrived  at 
Auckland  in  1878.  The  barque  left  Lon¬ 
don  on  August  31,  and  had  a  favourable 
run,  with  light  winds,  as  far  as  the  Cape, 
which  was  passed  on  November  4.  Two 
days  later  a  hurricane  was  encountered, 
which  blew  the  lower  topsails  out  of  the 
bolt  ropes  and  did  other  serious  damage 
about  the  deck.  From  this  out  the 
barque  had  a  succession  of  gales  to  Cape 
Leeuwin,  thence  a  series  of  light  easterly 
and  north-easterly  winds  prevailed  to 
the  Three  Kings,  which  were  sighted  on 
the  26th,  and  Auckland  reached  on  the 
28th  December,  1878,  the  passage  occupy¬ 
ing  118  days. 


THE  SCHIEHALLION. 


Story  of  a  Tragic  Wreck. 


The  Schiehallion,  a  smart  little  iron 
barque  of  600  tons,  was  built  in  1869 
for  the  Shaw-Savill  Company.  She  had 
a  rather  short  career,  as  she  was  wrecked 
in  the  English  Channel  when  on  a  passage 
from  Auckland  in  1879.  She  visited  all 
the  principal  ports  of  New  Zealand,  and 
on  one  occasion  ran  out  to  Wellington 
in  84  days  from  port  to  port. 

Leaving  Auckland  in  1878  under  the 
command  of  Captain  iLevack,  with  thir¬ 
teen  passengers  and  sixteen  of  a  crew 
the  barque  made  an  unusually  long 
passage  Home  of  113  days.  Nothing 
eventful,  however,  occurred  until  she 
had  passed  Ushant  Light.  She  was 
running  before  a  ten-knot  breeze  in 
very  thick  weather,  and  at  6  a.m.  on 
January  13,  1879,  ran  ashore.  There  was 
a  'heavy  ground  sea  running  at  the  time, 
which  lifted  and  bumped  the  ship  on  the 
shingle;  but,  fortunately,  she  did  not  go 
to  pieces  for  a  couple  of  hours.  .  The 
cook,  David  Moore,  a  'brave  and  strong 
swimmer,  jumped  overboard  with  the 
lead  line,  and  by  a  supreme  effort 
reached  the  shore.  By  means  of  the 
lead  line  a  hawser  was  pulled  ashore 
and  made  fast  to  the  rocks.  By  this 


means  the  majority  of  those  on  board 
gained  the  land,  hand  over  hand  through 
the  breakers,  many  being  half  drowned 
at  the  end  of  their  perilous  journey. 
Mr.  Beetson,  the  popular  second  officer, 
exhausted  by  his  efforts  to  save  the 
women  and  children  and  by  loss  of 
blood,  his  thumb  having  been  crushed 
oft',  was  stunned  against  the  side  of  the 
ship  as  he  was  making  for  the  land, 
and  was  carried  out  to  sea  and  drowned. 
When  most  of  the  crew  had  reached 
the  shore,  the  coastguards  arrived  with 
tiie  rocket  gear,  and  the  children  were 
got  off,  lashed  to  one  another,  or  to 
the  back's  of  sailors. 

Before  this  the  wreck  had  begun  to 
break  up.  The  mainmast  had  gone  over 
the  seaward  side,  as  subsequently  did 
the  other  masts.  The  Schiehallion  lay 
broadside  on  to  the  shore,  and  was 
canted  to  seaward,  the  port  bulwarks, 
to  which  those  on  board  clung,  being 
high  out  of  the  water.  To  the  after 
rail,  on  the  land  side,  the  last  three 
souls  to  be  rescued  clung.  One  was  a 
woman,  a  Mrs.  Storey,  who  had  refused 
to  leawe  the  ship  before  her  children 
were  safely  landed.  She  was  clad  only 
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in  a  linen  nightdress.  Her  companions, 
old  men  Tooth,  one  being  the  captain, 
were  too  exhausted  and  benumbed  to 
even  fasten  the  life  line  around  her 
waist.  There  was  a  loud  report  like  an 
explosion,  when  the  iron  plates  of  the 
hull  parted  from  one  another,  and  the 
ship  broke  in  two  amidships,  the  fore 
and  mizzen  masts  going  by  the  board. 
The  wreck  was  lifted  bodily  up  and 
heeled  further  to  starboard,  as  if  about 
to  turn  turtle  and  sucked  down  into  the 
sea.  For  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  as  if 
all  were  over,  but  a  shoreward  sea  lifted 
the  vessel  back,  and  the  three  pathetic 
figures  were  seen  still  clinging  to  the 
rail. 

Mrs.  Storey  was  at  last  fastened  to 
the  rope  and  was  pulled  through  the 
waves,  but  when  near  the  beach  the  line 
jammed  and  she  was  held  under  water. 
A  cry  went  up  of  “Cut  the  rope,”  but 
no  knife  was  available,  and  the  men 
tore  at  the  rope  with  their  teeth, 

scarcely  knowing  what  they  did,  and  at 
last  the  line  was  severed,  and  Mrs. 

Storey  was  hauled  ashore  more  dead 

than  alive.  The  old  man  was  the  next 
to  be  hauled  ashore,  and  last  of  all  the 
captain  was  brought  from  the  wreck  in 
the  lifebuoy  cradle — the  only  one  rescued 
by  this  means — nearly  lifeless. 

The  story  of  the  only  other  person 
drowned  besides  the  second  officer  is  a 
very  sad  one.  He  was  a  boy  of  14 

years,  by  the  name  of  Butt,  and  was 
the  only  child  of  Captain  Butt,  living 
in  Auckland.  He  was  holding  on  to  the 
bulwarks  when  one  of  the  men  sent  him 


to  fetch  some  money  from  a  chest.  He 
was  washed  over  the  starboard  side  of 
the  ship,  and  though  he  struck  out 
bravely  for  the  shore,  he  was  never  seen 
alive  again.  The  bodies  of  the  second 
mate  and  the  boy  were  found  some  days 
after. 

The  Schiehallion  made  the  following 
passages  to  New  Zealand:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb.  2  6 

June  4,  ’70 

Levack 

98 

Mar.  16 

June  25,  ’78 

Levack 

100 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Apr.  13 

Apr.  21 

July  3 

July  9,  ’72 
July  14, ’73 
Oct.  9,  ’77 

Levack  87 
Levack  84 
Levack  98 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Sep.  13 

Dec.  27,  ’76 

Levack  1 05 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Aug.  28 

Dec.  16,  ’7  5 

Levack  110 

TO  NAPIER. 

Feb.  18 

May  26,  ’74 

Levack  97 

KARORI  ROCK  LIGHTHOUSE,  WELLINGTON. 
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THE  NELSON. 

Traded  to  New  Zealand  for  25  Years— A  Lucky  Ship. 


The  Nelson  was  one  of  six  clipper  ships 
built  in  1874  by  Robert  Duncan  for 
Patrick  Henderson.  She  was  specially 
built  to  carry  passengers,  and  her  accom¬ 
modation  was  all  that  eould  be  desired. 
At  first  she  ran  in  opposition  to  the 
Shaw-Savill  Company,  but  later,  when 
the  amalgamation  took  place,  sailed 
under  their  flag.  The  Nelson  was  a 
vessel  of  1247  tons,  and  traded  to  the 
colony  from  1874  until  1902.  She  was 
still  afloat  in  1917,  sailing  as  a  baraue 


only  19  days  out,  and  sighted  the  Snares 
on  December  29,  making  Port  Chalmers 
on  December  31.  She  also  made 
some  excellent  runs  Home — one  in 
1 2  from  Dunedin,  and  another  in 
1 9  days  from  Timaru  to  the  Lizard. 
She  made  over  20  voyages,  and  never  but 
once  exceeded  100  days.  This  was  to 
Wellington  in  1892,  when  she  took  106 
days.  The  Nelson  did  some  remarkable 
sailing  when  bound  Home  from  Dunedin 
in  1875.  She  ran  the  distance  between 
Otago  Heads  and  C'ape  Horn  in  19  days. 


THE  NELSON  LOADING  AT  WELLINGTON. 


under  the  Chilian  flag,  and  owned  by 
Oelckers,  of  Valparaiso.  As  late  as  1916 
she  was  in  Sydney  Harbour. 

The  Nelson  made  several  very  fast 
runs  out  to  Dunedin — one  in  75  days,  and 
a  second  in  77  days  port  to  port. 
The  75  days’  passage  was  in  1874,  her 
first  voyage  to  the  Dominion.  She  first 
sailed  from  Glasgow  with  317  passengers 
on  October  1,  but  owing  to  stormy 
weather  was  compelled  to  shelter  at 
Rothesay.  She  sailed  again  three  days 
later,  but  another  gale  drove  her  back  40 
miles.  Finally  she  left  Tuscar  'on  October 
17,  crossed  the  Equator  on  November  6, 


Touched  a  Rock. 

Although  the  Nelson  sailed  the  seas 
for  between  40  and  50  years,  she  had 
more  than  one  narrow  escape  of  going 
to  the  bottom.  Her  worst  experience  was 
in  1897,  on  the  passage  out  to  Welling¬ 
ton.  This  year,  when  45  days  out  from 
Liverpool,  the  ship  met  tremendous  gales. 
Mountainous  seas  swept  her  deck,  smash¬ 
ing  the  houses  and  carrying  away  one  of 
the  boats,  the  jibboom,  and  the  foremast 
stays,  and  the  fall  of  the  topgallant- 
mast  was  only  prevented  by  the  bravery 
of  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Davies.  After 
this  gale  all  went  well  till  the  Nelson 
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was  abreast  of  Cape  Farewell,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  when  the  weather  became  thick 
and  another  severe  gale  sprang  up. 
During  the  storm  the  ship  touched  on  a 
rock,  believed  to  be  Tom’s  Rock,  and  soon 
it  was  found  she  was  making  water 
rapidly.  The  pumps  were  manned,  but 
the  water  continued  to  gain,  and  the  gale 
increased  to  hurricane  force.  Fortunately, 
when  the  ship  was  in  this  perilous  posi¬ 
tion  near  Cloudy  Bay,  the  steamer  Tara- 
wera  was  sighted,  and  Captain  Perriam 
signalled  that  his  vessel  was  sinking. 
The  Nelson  was  taken  in  tow,  and  on 
arrival  at  the  Heads  the  Tarawera  was 
relieved  by  the  tug  boat  Duco.  The  ship 
was  leaking  badly,  and  when  docked  three 
holes  about  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
discovered  under  the  forehatch  on  the 
starboard  side ;  there  were  also  nume¬ 
rous  dents  in  the  plates,  but  the  damage 
was  not  as  serious  as  contemplated.  In 
one  of  the  holes  a  piece  of  rock  was 
jammed,  and  in  another  a  fish  was 
squeezed. 

£2000  Salvage. 

A  salvage  claim  of  £5000  was  made  by 
the  Union  SjS.  Co.  for  the  services  of 
the  Tarawera  in  towing  the  ship  into 
port,  but  they  were  only  awarded  £2000. 
The  Nelson  was  repaired,  and  later  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Dunedin,  where  she  loaded  for 
England.  The  Marine  Court  suspended 
the  certificate  of  Captain  Perriam  for  one 
month,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  costs 
of  the  inquiry.  The  Court  also  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Marine  Department  to 
the  danger  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  and 
urged  the  necessity  for  a  new  survey. 

The  Nelson  had  another  narrow  escape 
in  1893,  when  bound  out  for  Wellington. 
She  had  a  stormy  passage  throughout, 
and  on  October  18  encountered  a  gale  of 
hurricane  force,  during  which  the  ship 
broached  to  and  the  cargo  shifted.  The 
vessel  suffered  so  much  damage  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Perriam  made  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  repairs  were  effected. 

Captain  Kelly,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Nelson  on  the  voyage  out  in  1892, 
reported  exceptionally  heavy  gales  dur¬ 


ing  the  run  out.  The  ship  left  Barry, 
North  Wales,  on  August  12,  and  experi¬ 
enced  light  winds  until  October  18,  when 
a  terrific  gale  was  encountered.  Large 
quantities  of  water  flooded  the  decks, 
carrying  away  bulwarks  and  doing 
other  damage  on  deck.  The  cargo  shifted, 
and  was  righted  under  great  difficulties. 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb. 

16 

May 

21,  ’91 

Bannatyne 

94 

Aug. 

12 

Nov. 

26,  ’92 

Kelly 

106 

Aug. 

28 

Nov. 

28,  ’93 

Perriam 

91 

June 

22 

Sep. 

22,  ’94 

Perriam 

92 

Aug. 

22 

Nov. 

27,  ’97 

Perriam 

97 

Oct. 

23,  ’99 

Feb. 

o 

o 

oT 

Perriam 

100 

AUg. 

23 

Nov. 

18,  ’02 

Cereiz 

100 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Apr. 

2 

July 

13,  ’90 

Bannatyne 

93 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Oct. 

17 

Dec. 

31,  ’74 

Anderson 

75 

Oct. 

6 

Dec. 

26,  ’75 

Leslie 

83 

Oct. 

2,  ’76 

Jan. 

8,  ’77 

Faithful 

98 

June 

12 

Sep. 

6,  ’78 

Fullerton 

85 

June 

5 

Aug. 

28,  ’79 

Fullerton 

86 

Sep. 

29 

Dec. 

25,  ’80 

Fullerton 

87 

Sep. 

28 

Dec. 

23,  ’81 

Taylor 

86 

Sep. 

27 

Dec. 

25,  ’82 

Bannatyne 

89 

Land  to  land 

81 

Aug, 

2 

Oct. 

19,  ’83 

Bannatyne 

77 

Land  to  land 

73 

May 

16 

Aug. 

24',  ’84 

Bannatyne 

98 

Sep. 

22 

Dec. 

30,  ’86 

Bannatyne 

99 

Sep. 

10 

Dec. 

9,  ’87 

Bannatyne 

90 

June 

23 

Sep. 

29,  ’88 

Bannatyne 

97 

May 

23 

Aug. 

27,  ’89 

Bannatyne 

95 

TO 

BLUFF. 

June  15 

Sep. 

19,  ’96 

Perriam 

98 

ROARING  FORTIES. 

“The  Forties!  The  Forties!  The  wide  Roaring  Forties! 
And  the  days  we  rode  them  with  chanty  and  song: 
We  learnt  to  be  spry  when  we  rolled  thro’  The  Forties, 
Bound  out  thro’  the  Forties,  down  Easting  along.” 
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THE  ZEALANDIA. 

Eventful  Career— Collision  with  Ellen  Lamb— Storms  in  Southern  Ocean- 
Two  Ships  of  the  Same  Name. 


I  lie  Zealandia,  a  fine  iron  clipper-built 
ship  of  111(3  tons,  was  built  for  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.  in  1809,  and  made  her 
maiden  voyage  to  Lyttelton,  arriving 
there  on  November  20,  1809,  in  command 
of  Captain  Henry  Rose,  late  of  the  Mer¬ 
maid,  making  a  good  run  of  84  days  from 
Gravesend  and  70  land  to  land.  The 
Zealandia  was  a  beautiful  ship,  specially 
designed  for  carrying  passengers.  Her 
saloon  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and  the 
cabins  were  unusually  large  and  well 
ventilated,  having  extra  large  portholes 
to  them.  The  decoration  of  the  saloon 
was  extremely  chaste.  She  had  some 
special  cabins  for  families,  and  a  ladies: 
saloon.  The  second  cabin  was  on  deck, 
and  the  berths  were  larger  than  usual 
and  well  lighted.  The  ship  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  August  18,  crossed  the 
Equator  September  23,  the  meridian  of 
Tasmania  November  11,  where  northerly 
winds  were  met  with,  and  continued 
until  reaching  Stewart  Island  on 
November  15.  She  was  delayed  with 
light  winds  on  the  coast,  and  sighted  the 
Peninsula  on  the  19th,  arriving  in  port 
the  following  morning. 

Captain  James  White,  late  of  the  Blue 
Jacket,  and  more  recently  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Andrews,  brought  the  ship  out  on 
her  second  voyage,  arriving  at  Lyttelton 
,  on  December  24.  1870,  after  a  fine  wea¬ 
ther  passage  of  89  days.  Running  from 
the  Cape  to  the  New  Zealand  coast  the 
Zealandia,  in  seventeen  consecutive  days, 
covered  the  extraordinary  distance  of 
5044  miles,  averaging  296  miles  3-5  miles 
per  diem,  nearly  twice  the  distance  from 
Queenstown  (Ireland)  to  America,  thus 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships 
afloat.  In  December,  in  ten  days,  she  ran 
3000  miles.  On  the  next  trip  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton.  in  1871,  Captain  White  made  the 
passage  in  91  days.  On  the  homeward 
passage  Captain  White  was  washed  over¬ 
board  and  drowned. 

The  Zealandia  had  an  eventful 
career,  at  one  time  being  in  col¬ 
lision  with  another  ship  in  mid-ocean, 
about  a  month  after  leaving  London 
docks,  and  on  other  occasions  encoun¬ 
tering  terrific  gales  in  the  Southern 
Ocean.  In  1877,  when  the  ship  collided 
with  the  Ellen  Lamb,  the  Zealandia  was 


m  command  of  Captain  Sellars,  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman,  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  old  Auckland  residents 
when  he  brought  the  Bombay  into,  port 
with  all  her  masts  gone,  and  remained 
here  for  several  months. 

THE  COLLISION. 

Mr.  James  D.  Knowles,  who  was  a 
cadet  on  the  Zealandia  when  she  col¬ 
lided  with  the  Ellen  Lamb,  and  visited 
Auckland  in  1922,  kindly  supplied  the 
following  details  of  the  disaster: — 

‘‘The  Zealandia  left  London  for  Wel¬ 
lington  with  first,  second,  and  third  class 
passengers  on  June  4,  1877.  In  lat.  21 
N.,  on  July  7,  at  midday,  she  met  the 
barque  Ellen  Lamb.  Both  ships  were 
closehauled,  the  Zealandia  on  the  port 
tack  and  the  Ellen  Lamb  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack.  About  midnight,  while  on 
the  opposite  tacks,  the  two  vessels  met, 
and  as  the  Zealandia  was  running  star¬ 
board  tack  the  Ellen  Lamb,  according  to 
the  rule  of  sailing  craft,  should  have 
given  way. 

‘‘The  Zealandia  struck  the  Ellen  Lamb 
about  amidships,  and  cut  her  almost  in 
two.  The  former  vessel,  with  a  large 
hole  in  her  bow,  soon  found  the  water¬ 
tight  compartment  filled,  while  the  Ellen 
Lamb  went  down  in  three  minutes,  tak¬ 
ing  with  her  eight  men,  including  the 
captain.  The  weather  was  calm,  thus 
enabling  the  men  of  the  Zealandia  to 
lower  the  boats  and  so  rescue  seven  of 
the  men  off  the  Ellen  Lamb. 

“A  temporary  shield  of  sails  and 
boards  was  made  sufficiently  strong  to 
cover  the  gap  in  the  Zealandia,  and  the 
fore-watertight  compartment  held  until 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  reached.  On  reach¬ 
ing  this  port  the  cargo  was  taken  out  of 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship  and  placed  aft, 
thereby  raising  the  bow.  With  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  men  from  a  British  gunboat  a 
fire  was  built  around  the  cut-water,  and 
kept  burning  while  the  stem  was 
straightened  and  the  bows  replated. 

“The  topmast,  topgallantmast,  and 
jib-boom,  which  had  been  carried  away 
in  the  collision,  were  replaced  by  a  firm 
on  shore,  the  repairs  taking  six  weeks. 

“The  Zealandia  had  been  out  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro  only  two.  days  when  small¬ 
pox  broke  out  on  the  ship,  but  was,  how- 
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ever,  confined  to  the  forecastle.  Two 
deaths  resulted  from  the  outbreak.’’ 

TEMPESTUOUS  VOYAGE. 

The  Zealandia  had  a  most  eventful 
passage  in  1882.  Captain  Sellars  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  the  worst  he  had  met  dur¬ 
ing  an  experience  of  thirty  yearc  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  Zealandia  sailed 
from  Gravesend  on  July  9,  and  all  went 
well  until  the  ship  reached  latitude  42.1 
S.,  longitude  65.19  E.,  when  she  en¬ 

countered  a  cyclone  of  hurricane  violence, 
during  which  both  lower  topsails  were 
blown  away,  and  the  ship  ran  under  bare 
poles,  while  tremendous  seas  broke  on 
board,  and  carried  away  the  forecastle 
and  head  rails,  pig  pens,  front  of  the 
deckhouse,  and  washed  the  contents  of 
the  galley  entirely  out.  The  doors  of 


out  W.N.W.,  increasing  to  a  heavy  gale. 
The  vessel  was  put  under  her  two  lower 
topsails  and  run  before  it.  The 
gale  increased  to  frightful  violence 
on  September  30,  attended  by  a  high 
cross  sea,  which  broke  on  board,  filled 
the  main  deck  and  washed  away  every¬ 
thing  movable,  so  that  by  noon  nothing 
was  left.  Several  heavy  following  seas 
were  then  encountered,  which  carried 
away  the  poop  stairs  and  wing  closets, 
and  flooded  the  saloon — the  water  find¬ 
ing  its  way  to  the  lazaret  and  doing 
considerable  damage.  At  about  2  p.m. 
two  tremendous  seas  came  on  board, 
washing  away  the  bridge  and  boat 
skids  and  smashing  one  of  the  boats, 
bursting  in  the  starboard  door  of  the 
saloon,  in  which  the  third-class  passen- 
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the  deckhouse  were  burst  in,  the  water 
tanks  were  stove  in,  and  the  sheep  pens 
smashed  in  two;  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  top-gallant  bulwarks  and 
the  rail  were  carried  away.  During  the 
gale  the  barometer  fell  to  28.70.  Captain 
Sellars  stated  that  the  ship  behaved 
splendidly  throughout,  but  owing  to  the 
sea  being  so  high  and  cross,  she  had  very 
little  fair  play.  The  weather  moder¬ 
ated  on  September  18,  and  all  hands  were 
employed  in  repairing  damages  and 
bending  fresh  sails.  Thence  she  experi¬ 
enced  fresh  to  light  breezes,  accompanied 
by  a  very  heavy  S.W.  swell,  and  was 
constantly  shipping  great  quantities  of 
water. 

On  September  28,  in  latitude  45.2  S., 
longitude  120.1  E.,  the  barometer  began 
to  fall  very  rapidly,  and  the  wind  came 


gers  were  berthed,  and  driving  the 
occupants  completely  out  of  their  com¬ 
partment  into  the  body  of  the  saloon. 
Another  terrific  sea  then  pooped  her, 
breaking  the  skylights  and  forcing  its 
vTay  into  the  saloon,  creating  the  great¬ 
est  fear  amongst  the  passengers,  who 
were  in  a  miserable  plight;  while  the 
front  of  the  forecastle  was  completely 
stove  in  and  the  seamen’s  chests  washed 
overboard.  Indeed,  Captain  Sellars 
stated  that  during  the  continuance  of 
the  September  moon  the  weather  wras 
decidedly  the  worst,  and  the  two  gales 
the  heaviest  in  all  his  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Southern  Seas,  and 
only  to  be  compared  with  that  which  at 
times  prevailed  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
The  barometer,  during  the  gal@  of  Sep- 
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tember  30th,  fell  to  27.80,  the  sympeso- 
meter  to  27.90.  After  passing  Tasmania 
on  3rd  October  the  wind  freshened  to 
another  strong  gale  on  the  5th,  compel¬ 
ling  the  ship  to  heave  to  under  her  main 
topsail.  The  wind  suddenly  fell  calm, 
and  later  light  favourable  winds  en¬ 
abled  her  to  reach  port  on  the  10th 
October.  The  Zealandia  made  her  east¬ 
ing  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  43 
south  latitude.  Notwithstanding  the 
buffeting  the  ship  received  the  passage 
was  completed  in  93  days,  or  84  land  to 
land. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Davies  (nee  Goodwyn),  of 
Kingsland,  Auckland,  states  that  she 
came  to  Auckland  on  the  Zealandia  in 
1881.  and  that  the  voyage  was  no  less 
eventful  than  the  passage  made  by 
Captain  Sellars  in  1882.  “We  had 
a  similar  experience,  the  captain  re¬ 
marking  to  me  that  he  had  never 
passed  through  a  more  anxious  time. 
^  e  had  a  cargo  of  gunpowder  and  a 
large  number  of  third-class  passengers, 
many  of  whom,  I  remember,  as  soon  as 
the  storm  abated,  were  carried  from 
their  (all  but)  living  tomb  and  laid  upon 
the  poop  deck  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.” 

Of  the  passage  from  London  to  Port 
Chalmers  in  1892,  Captain  Bate,  who 
previously  commanded  the  Langstone, 
repotted  having  encountered  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  heavy  gales,  mainly  from 
M.N.W.,  and  mountainous  seas  after 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
continued  right  across  the  Southern 
Ocean,  during  which  a  large  portion  of 
her  gallant  bulwarks  and  '  40ft  of  her 
washboards  round  the  poop  were  car¬ 
ried  away.  Lnder  the  circumstances 
the  ship  did  well  to  arrive  at  Port  Chal¬ 
mers  only .  94  days  from  anchor  to 
anchor,  and  89  land  to  land. 

The  Zealandia  had  another  rough 
experience  when  bound  for  the  Bluff  in 
1897.  Captain  Bate  reported  that  while 
the  ship  was  hove-to  during  a  fierce  galq 
on  August  8  the  fore  tower  topsail  was 
blown  away,  foretopmast  staysail  split, 
and  the  mizzen  storm  staysail  split.  The 
ship  was  stripped  to  bare  poles  and 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends. 

The  Zealandia  also  encountered  ter¬ 
rific  gales  in  1888,  when  bound  for 
Auckland. 

The  Zealandia,  after  completing  31 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  was  sold  to  the 
(Russians.  She  was  stranded  in  1911,  and 
sold  to  a  firm  in  Nova  Scotia. 


Heie  follow  the  Zealandia’s  records: 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain 

Days. 

July  8 

Oct.  15, ’74 

Sellars 

98 

Sep.  28,  ’8  1 

Sellars 

115 

June  2 

Sep.  6,  ’83 

Ruth 

96 

July  24 

Nov.  8,  ’87 

Phillips 

107 

Aug-.  8 

Dec.  7,  ’88 

Phillips 

120 

May  31 

Sep.  17,  ’90 

Phillips 
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TO  WELLINGTON. 

June  16 

Sep.  18,  ’76 

Sellars 

94 

May  30 

Aug.  28,  ’78 

Sellars 

90 

July  7 

Oct.  19,  ’79 

Sellars 

104 

Apr.  1 6 

July  18,  ’84 

Phillips 

93 

June  16 

Sep.  29,  ’85 

Phillips 

105 

June  15 

Sep.  15, ’89 

Phillips 

92 

June  29 

Oct.  6,  ’93 

Bate 

99 

Sep.  4 

Dec.  11, ’94 

Bate 

93 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug.  28 

Nov.  20,  ’69 

Rose 

84 

Land  to  land  7  6 

Sep.  23 

Dec.  23,  ’70 

White 

91 

Sep.  8 

Dec.  9,  ’71 

White 

92 

July  10 

Oct.  16, ’86 

Phillips 

98 

May  9 

Aug.  10, ’91 

Bate 

93 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Oct.  8,  572 

Jan.  4,  ’73 

Curry 

88 

Aug.  29 

Nov.  29,  ’73 

Curry 

92 

July  17 

Oct.  27,  ’75 

Sellars 

102 

July  20 

Oct.  21, ’80 

Sellars 

94 

Land  to  land  86 

July  9 

Oct. '  10,  ’82 

Sellars 

93 

Apr.  27 

Aug.  2,  ’92 

Bate 

95 

Aug.  17 

Nov.  25, ’95 

Bate 

97 

TO  NELSON. 

Jan.  13,  ’01 

Bate 

98 

Dec.  15, ’01 

Bate 

97 

TO  BLUFF. 

May  29 

Sep.  10, ’97 

Bate 

104 

June  22 

Sep.  26,  ’98 

Bate 

96 

June  29 

Oct.  4,  ’99 

Bate 

97 
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There  was  another  ship  bearing  the 
same  name  which  came  out  to  the  Domi¬ 
nion  in  the  'fifties,  and  she  was  also  a 
line  vessel  of  1032  tons.  She  was  sent 
out  by  Willis,  Gann  and  Co.,  and  ran 
to  Lyttelton  on  her  maiden  voyage  in 
1858,  bringing  out  400  immigrants  from 
London.  The  following  year  she  brought 
out  316  immigrants.  Captain  Foster 
commanded  the  ship  on  each  occasion 
when  she  came  to  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Henry  Chatteris,  of  Ponsonby, 
Auckland,  who  was  a  passenger  on  both 
Zealandias,  has  supplied  me  with  the 
following  interesting  details.  Mr.  Chat¬ 
teris  writes :  “It  was  in  1869  that  I  un¬ 
expectedly  landed  as  a  youth  at  Cork. 
In  that  year  I  was  a  passenger 
by  the  famous  Omar  Pascha,  bound 
from  Moreton  Bay  to  England.  All 
went  well  until  the  tropics,  and  about 
mid-Atlantic.  There  the  ship  was  found 
to  be  on  fire,  and  all  hands — about  160 
in  number — were  taken  on  board  a  little 
Italian  barcjue  bound  from  Palermo  to 
New  York. 

Captain  Grey,  R.N.R.,  the  commander 
of  the  Omar  Pascha,  was  a  noted  salt¬ 
water  dandy,  and  had  everything  aboard 
ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  R.N.R,.  rank  he  used  to 
keep  up  gun  drill,  and  boat  drill  was 
a  regular  weekly  event;  not  the  per¬ 
functory  sort  of  thing  carried  on  by 
masters  of  many  ships,  but  a  genuine 
drill,  every  boat  being  lowered  into  the 
water  and  pulled  for  a  stretch  from  the 
ship’s  side.  The  result  was  that  when 
the  time  came  for  the  Omar  Pascha’s 
people  to  put  off  to  the  rescuing  barque 
her  boats  were  all  as  tight  as  a  drum,  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Italian,  three  of  his  boats  filling  and 
sinking  as  soon  as  they  were  lowered. 
There  were  only  eleven  of  a  crew  on  the 
Italian  orange  boat,  and  they  were  short 
of  w'ater,  so  it  can  be  imagined  what  a 
quandary  the  captain  must  have  been 
in  when  the  Omar  Pascha’s  people  were 
added  to  his  list.  But  there  were  plenty 
of  oranges  aboard,  and  these  were 
served  out  to  the  rescued  people. 


Mr.  Chatteris,  in  describing  me  end 
of  the  fine  Omar  Pascha,  said  she  sank 
by  the  stern,  and  for  quite  a  while  stood 
up  with  her  bows  right  out  of  the 
water.  Before  she  finally  went  down 
every  rat  in  the  ship  seemed  to  have 
clambered  up  on  the  bow,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  millions  of  them. 

Being  in  a  pretty  well-beaten  track 
the  shipwrecked  people  soon  fell  in 
with  a  large  vessel  that  proved  to  be  the 
ship  Zealandia,  loaded  with  guano  and 
bound  from  Callao  to  Cork  for  orders. 
She  took  off  the  Omar’s  people,  and 
the  captain  of  the  Italian  barque  was 
quite  sorry  to  part  with  them. 

When  the  Zealandia  arrived  at  Cork 
she  signalled  to  a  ship  there,  “We  have 
on  board  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
Omar  Pascha,  burned  at  sea,”  and 
strangely  enough  the  ship  to  which  she 
sent  the  signal  replied,  “And  we  have 
on  board  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
ship  Bluejacket,  burned  at  sea.” 

A  few  months  later,  in  the  year  1870, 
Mr.  Chatteris  started  off  on  another 
trip,  and  by  another  strange  co¬ 

incidence  he  sailed  on  the  new 
Zealandia.  By  still  another  strange 

coincidence  the  skipper  of  the  new 

Zealandia  was  Captain  White,  who 

was  in  command  of  the  Bluejacket 
when  she  was  burned.  “Bully”  White, 
they  used  to  call  him;  a  real  hard  sailor- 
man  who  delighted  to  carry  on,  and 
never  took  a  sail  in  until  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  compelled  to  do  so. 

The  passages  to  New  Zealand  by  the 
Zealandia  were: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

A 

Days. 

Nov. 

3,  ’60 

Feb. 

14,  ’61 

Foster 

103 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

June 

15 

Sep. 

20,  ’58 

Foster 

98 

Aug-. 

11 

Nov. 

12,  ’59 

Foster 

94 

* 

May 

24,  ’62 

Foster 

— 

Sep. 

3 

Dec. 

8,  ’63 

Foster 

96 

Oct. 

6,  ’64 

Jan. 

9,  ’65 

Foster 

95 

*  Called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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THE  LUTTERWORTH. 


One  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  Line— Dismasted  in  Cook  Straits— Shi 

Beam  Ends— Rescue  of  the  Crew. 


p  Thrown  on  Her 


Of  all  the  ships  that  traded  to  New 
Zealand  in  the  early  days,  and  brought 
so  many  thousands  of  settlers  to  the 
colony,  the  number  that  have  ended 
their  days  here  is  remarkably  small. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  of  the 
few  was  the  Lutterworth,  a  fine  iron 
barque  of  883  tons  that  was  launched 
at  Hartlepool  in  1868,  and  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  1872  by  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company  for  the  New  Zealand  trade. 
She  was  not  a  flyer,  but  made  good 
average  passages.  After  trading  between 
England  and  the  colony  for  over  thirty 
years  she  'was  sold  to  Messrs.  Turnbull 
and  Co.,  of  Christchurch,  but  her 
active  career  was  ended  a  few 
months  later,  when  she  was  dismasted 
during  a  south-east  gale  in  Cook 
Straits.  The  misfortune  happened  in 
October,  1906,  when  bound  from  Timaru 
to  Kaipara  to  load  timber  for  Mel¬ 
bourne.  She  was  first  observed  to  be 
in  serious  trouble  by  a  settler  living  at 
Kopotorua  Beach,  who  rode  into  Levin 
and  reported  a  ship  some  eight  or  nine 
miles  off  the  land,  apparently  dis¬ 
masted.  The  news  was  immediately 
conveyed  to  Wellington,  when  the 
Marine  Department  sent  out  the 
steamer  Duco  to  search  for  the  vessel 
and  render  assistance.  When  the  Duco 
discovered  the  barque  it  proved  to  be 
the  Lutterworth,  and  she  was  being 
towed  by  the  tiny  77  tonner  Aorere, 
Captain  Fisk. 

A  severe  S.E.  gale  had  been  blowing 
in  the  Straits  for  several  days,  and  the 
Aorere,  bound  from  Patea  to  Welling¬ 
ton,  when  off  Kapiti  Island,  was  struck 
by  a  squall  of  hurricane  force,  and  had 
to  seek  shelter  there.  The  following 
day  she  made  for  Ohau  Bay,  and  while 
at  anchor  there  the  Lutterworth  was 
sighted  drifting  through  the  middle  of 
the  Straits.  A  heavy  sea  was  still  run¬ 
ning,  with  strong  S.E.  squalls.  Later 
the  sea  moderated,  and  the  little  Aorere 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  wreck,  which 
was  reached  at  dusk.  No  response  was 
received  from  signals  made,  so  Captain 
Fisk  decided  to  stand  by  until  daylight, 
when  the  ship  was  taken  in  tow.  Later 
the  Duco  came  on  the  scene,  and  the 
two  steamers  towed  the  vessel  into 
Wellington.  On  arrival  it  was  learned 
that  the  crew,  numbering  eighteen,  had 


been  rescued  by  the  steamer  Penguin, 
bound  from  Wellington  to  Picton,  and 
they  were  later  conveyed  to  Welling¬ 
ton. 

STEERING  GEAR  BREAKS. 

The  Lutterworth,  under  command  of 
Captain  Hicks,  had  left  Timaru  on  the 
30th  'September,  1906,  with  415  tons  of 
slungle  ballast.  When  off  the  Kai- 
koura  Peninsula  the  weather  became 
thick,  sail  was  shortened,  and  the  ship 
was  headed  east  until  the  conditions 
improved.  Intending  to  run  through 
Cook  Straits,  Captain  Hicks  ordered 
the  helm  up,  but  the  vessel  would  not 
pay  off.  The  steering  gear  broke,  the 
fore  lower  topsail  split,  and  the  ship 
became  unmanageable.  There  was  then 
a  moderate  gale  blowing  and  heavy  sea 
running.  The  ballast  shifted,  and  the 
masts  had  to  be  cut  away  to  save  the 
ship  from  going  under,  being  then  on 
her  beam  ends  with  the  lee  yard-arms 
under  water.  Captain  Hicks  stated  the 
cause  of  the  whole  trouble  was  the 
breaking  of  the  steering  gear. 

One  of  the  officers,  describing  the  dis¬ 
aster,  stated  that  when  the  vessel 
heeled  over  the  water  was  up  to  the 
combing  of  the  main  hatch.  The  crew 
could  not  move  along  the  deck,  and  had 
to  crawl  along  the  weather  side  of  the 
ship  on  the  outside.  Mrs.  Hicks,  the 
captain’s  wife,  was  hauled  out  of  her 
cabin  by  a  rope.  The  crew  were  ordered 
to  cut  away  the  three  masts,  and  over¬ 
board  went  the  incubus,  the  main  mast 
first,  then  the  mizzen,  and  lastly  the 
foremast.  “You’d  think  the  ship  was 
struck  by  electricity  when  the  masts 
went,  remarked  one  of  the  crew.  “  It 
was  all  sparks  when  the  splinters  went 
Preparing  for  the  worst,  they 
jettisoned  their  clothing,  until  tliev 
stood  in  only  their  shirts  and  trousers, 
scant  protection  ag'ainst  the  gnawing 
cold.  They  remained  thus,  under  the 
weather  bulwarks,  for  24  hours,  with 
their  bodies  afflicted  by  the  freezing 
wind,  and  their  minds  tortured  by  sus& 
pense.  Then,  believing  that  the  barque 
would  hold  her  own,  the  men  went  to 
the  fo’c’sle  and  “warmed  themselves  a 
bit  and  had  a  smoke.” 

Down  below  the  men  endeavoured  to 
straighten  the  shingle  ballast,  which 
had  shifted,  and  with  ropes  around 
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tlieir  waists  they  tried  in  vain  to  make 
an  impression.  “It  flowed  around  us 
like  water,”  said  one  of  the  workers. 
Theirs  was  the  labour  of  Sisyphus, 
whose  punishment  in  Hades  was  to  roll 
a  stone  uphill  for  ever.  When  it  was 
seen  that  the  helpless  barque  was  likely 
to  drift  on  the  rocks,  an  attempt  was 
made,  to  lower  the  boats — the  cutter 
and  the  lifeboat — but  they  were  both 
smashed.  Retreat  being  now  cut  off, 
the  unfortunates  had  to  cling  to  the 
derelict,  merely  hoping  that  Providence 
would  put  salvation  in  their  way. 
“  We  thought  we  would  pass  over  the 
long  trail,”  remarked  one  in  a  tone 
that  had  a  ring  of  conviction.  Captain 


and  endeavour  to  reach  the  shore  the 
best  way  they  could  when  the  s.s.  Pen¬ 
guin  was  seen  bearing  down  upon  them, 
the  barque  at  that  time  being  about  a 
mile  off  the  shore  and  about  200  yards 
off  the  rocks,  and  being  swept  shore- 
wards.  The  Penguin  launched  a  life¬ 
boat,  and,  with  difficulty  succeeded  in 
rescuing  the  poor  unfortunates.  They 
were  utterly  worn  put  with  fatigue  and 
hard  work,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
being  considerably  knocked  about.  The 
sailors  spoke  glowingly  of  the  courage 
of  Mrs.  Hicks. 

Captain  A.  Davies,  of  the  Marine 
Department,  Auckland,  was  mate  of  the 
Lutterworth  when  she  met  with  this 


BARQUE  LUTTERWORTH  ALONGSIDE  FIRTH’S  OLD  WHARF  AT  AUCKLAND. 


Hicks  was  injured  while  bunging  up 
lifebelts.  A  lurch  of  the  barque 
knocked  him  into  the  scuppers,  break¬ 
ing  his  right  arm,  and  cutting  and 
bruising  his  head.  Mrs.  Hicks  also  cut 
liar  head  on  some  broken  crockery. 
“  When  the  lifeboat  went  you  could 
hear  nothing  but  groans  for  about  five 
minutes,”  said  a  seaman.  The  one 
available  anchor  failing  to  hold,  sea 
anchors  were  rigged,  and  an  endeavour 
made  to  get  the  ship’s  head  to  the 
wind,  but  all  efforts  failed,  and  the 
ship  still  dragged. 

The  crew  were  ready  to  abandon  her 


disaster,  and  he  tells  me  that  none  of 
them  on  board  thought  they  would  get 
out  of  it  alive  after  the  ballast  shifted 
and  the  ship  was  thrown  on  her  beam 
ends. 

The  Nautical  Court  exonerated  Cap¬ 
tain  Hicks  and  his  officers  from  all 
blame,  and  sympathised  with  the  captain, 
stating  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
cutting  away  the  masts  to  save  the 
lives  of  all  on  board. 

After  a  survey  on  arrival  at  Welling¬ 
ton  the  owners  of  the  barque  decided  not 
to  repair  her,  and  she  was  sold  to  the 
Union  S.S.  Company  for  a  coal  hulk. 
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She  is  still  doing  duty  in  Wellington 
harbour. 

The  yards  from  the  Lutterworth  sub¬ 
sequently  came  ashore  at  various  places 
on  the  coast  from  Island  Bay  towards 
Cape  Terawhiti.  Her  main  yards  lay 
for  a  long  time  on  a  rough  beach  a  couple 


sel  stranded,  fine  weather  prevailed, 
and  she  was  successfully  towed  off  by 
the  steamers  Charles  Edward  and  Tas¬ 
man  without  sustaining  any  serious 
damage. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  Lut¬ 
terworth  was  bound  out  to  Auckland, 


BATTERED  HULL  OF  THE 


LUTTERWORTH  AFTER  TOWING  TO  WELLINGTON. 


of  miles  from  Island  Bay.  and  were 
gradually  buried  in  sand  and  shingle. 

OTHER  NARROW  ESCAPES. 

Some  years  before  the  Lutterworth 
was  dismasted  she  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  coming  to  grief  at  the  entrance  to 
Nelson.  On  this  occasion,  after  the  ves- 


in  1875,  a  rather  alarming  incident 
occurred.  When  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
on  June  20,  the  ship  was  making 
twelve  knots,  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
raised,  and  as  it  was  known  the  ship 
was  carrying  40  tons  of  gunpowder, 
there  was  considerable  excitement  and 
alarm  among  the  passengers.  Smoke 
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was  first  observed  filling  the  cabin.  It 
was  very  evident  that  the  fire  was 
under  the  biscuit  locker,  close  to  the 
saloon  fireplace.  It  was  soon  revealed 
that  the  woodwork  was  on  fire  behind 
the  stove,  directly  under  the  cabin 
stairs.  Energetic  efforts  were  at  once 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  extinction  of 
the  fire.  The  stove  was  torn  out,  and 
Mr.  Eadington,  the  chief  officer,  made 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  burning 
partition  with  an  axe,  and  also  with 
water  passed  down  from  above.  For¬ 
tunately,  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  all 
danger  was  past,  and  everyone  uttered 
thanks  for  their  narrow  escape. 

A  LIVELY  PASSAGE. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dobie,  of  Auckland,  who 
was  a  passenger  by  the  Lutterworth  in 
1875  on  the  voyage  out  to  Auckland, 
after  reading  my  account  of  the  fire 
when  it  was  published  in  the  “Star,” 
sent  me  the  following:  — 

In  reading  the  very  interesting 
account  of  the  old  Luterworth,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  hair-raising  incident  that 
disturbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  those 
who  knew  about  it  far  more  than  the 
fire  in  the  saloon. 

“The  second-class  passengers  reached 
their  quarters  in  the  hold  by  the  mizzen 
hatchway,  which  had  been  provided  with 
a  temporary  skylight,  through  which 
came  all  our  light  and  air.  When  this 
was  swept  overboard  in  a  gale,  the  ship’s 
hatchway  was  replaced,  battened  down, 
and  a  tarpaulin  stretched  over  the  top. 
This  resulted  in  our  quarters  being  pitchy 
dai'k  both  day  and  night  for  the  next 
six  weeks.  To  get  on  deck  one  had  to 
climb  the  companion  ladder,  push  back 
a  wooden  slide,  and  squeeze  under  the 
tarpaulin. 

“I  had  a  few  candles,  and,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Eadington,  the  mate,  I  con¬ 
structed  a  slush  lamp,  which  smelt 
abominably,  but  gave  enough  light  to 
read  by.  After  a  week  of  this  Cim¬ 
merian  darkness  one  of  the  passengers 
who  was  always  begging  candles  of  me, 
appeared  one  morning  with  a  good 
supply.  Not  only  did  he  return  those  he 
had  borrowed,  but  he  gave  me  a  whole 
packet.  It  seems  he  had  removed  some 
boards  in  the  bulkhead  of  his  cabin  and 
broached  cargo.  Immediately  round  our 
cabins  was  stowed  40  tons  of  blasting 
powder.  I  could  hear  it  sifting  in  the 
barrels  with  the  rolling  of  the  ship  as  I 
lay  in  my  bunk.  To  reach  the  case  of 
candles  that  he  had  broken  open  he  had 
to  crawl  over  the  power  barrels  with  a 
lighted  candle!  It  was  a  miracle  that 


the  ship  was  not  blown  to  atoms  in  mid¬ 
ocean. 

“According  to  ‘The  Ancient  Mariner,’ 
the  albatross  is  a  bird  of  ill-omen.  It 
certainly  was  the  case  on  board  the 
Lutterworth.  One  morning,  while  we 
were  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Eadington  caught 
two,  but  one  of  the  passengers  claimed 
them  as  they  had  been  captured  with 
the  line  he  had  been  fishing  with  since 
daylight.  This  led  to  a  violent  dispute, 
which  Captain  Pearson  settled  by  giving 
one  of  the  birds — a  large  white  albatross 
10ft  across  the  wings — to  me.  ‘He  is 
the  only  man  on  board  who  will  skin  it.’ 
My  wife  still  has  it,  made  into  a  muff. 
This  dispute  was  the  origin  of  two  rival 
factions — one  headed  by  the  passenger, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Eadington — that  lasted 
the  rest  of  the  voyage.  About  a  fort¬ 
night  before  we  reached  Auckland  the 
feud  culminated  in  a  free  fight  on  the 
poop.  Some  of  the  belligerents  actually 
tried  to  fling  their  opponents  over¬ 
board. 

“On  landing  in  Auckland,  the  mate 
and  I  were  met  by  a  policeman  and 
served  with  warrants  for  assault  and 
battery  on  the  high  seas.  Mr.  Eadington 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  in 
two  sureties.  I  was  one,  and  my  small 
capital  was  impounded  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Court,  leaving  me  with  only  a  few 
shillings  in  my  pocket  to  begin  my 
career  in  a  new  country.” 

Here  follow  the  record  of  passages 
made  by  the  Lutterworth. 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Saifed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

April  13 

July  26,  ’7  5 

Pearson 

103 

July  7 

Oct.  21,  ’80 

Pearson 

104 

Oct.  16 

Jan.  1 8,  ’84 

Pearson 

94 

April  7 

July  15,  ’87 

Streater 

98 

■ 

O  WELLINGTON. 

Sep.  12 

Dec.  26,  ’79 

Pearson 

105 

♦Aug-.  28 

Dec.  10,  ’89 

Streater 

102 

♦Sep.  4 

Dec.  12,  ’91 

Kelly 

88 

♦Aug-.  27 

Dec.  6,  ’92 

Kelly 

103 

* 

Dec.  18,  ’93 

Kelly 

94 

t 

Dec.  31,  ’95 

Kelly 

♦Oct.  23,  ’95 

Jan.  24,  ’96 

Kelly 

110 

• 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


M  ay  15 

Aug. 

31, 

’78 

Pearson 

105 

May  27 

Sep. 

1, 

’81 

Pearson 

97 
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TO  PORT  CHALMERS 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

*Dec.  28/72 

April  5,  ’73 

Clark 

98 

*Nov.  10/73 

Feb.  2,  ’74 

Clark 

84 

fOct.  30/84 

Feb.  17,  ’8  5 

Kelly 

110 

+May  19 

Aug.  28,  ’88 

Stre'ater 

99 

*From  Liverpool;  ffrom 

Bristol; 

Tfrom 

Glasgow. 


TO  NELSON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

— 

Aug.  4,  ’76 
Dec.  24,  ’98 

95 

Kelly  — 

— 

Nov.  6,  ’99 

Woods 

99 

— 

Oct.  28,  ’00 

Woods 

102 

June  21 

Sep.  22, ’02 

Woods 

93 

— 

Mar.  25,  06 

Hicks 

105 

THE  SEA  KING. 


Afterwards  Shenandoah — Trooper  and  Raider. 


It  is  not  generally  remembered  that 
the  famous  Shenandoah,  which  sank  so 
many  Yankee  craft  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  was  once  in  Auckland  Har¬ 
bour.  Although  her  exploits  were  over¬ 
shadowed  by  those  of  the  more  famous 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama,  the 
Shenandoah  did  a  lot  of  damage  to  the 
shipping  of  the  Northerners,  and  her 
name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
negotiations  that  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  war  between  America  and  Great 
Britain.  When  the  Shenandoah  was 
in  Auckland  she  was  called  the  Sea  King. 
That  was  January  27, 1863.  In  November, 
1865,  she  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool 
as  the  Shenandoah,  was  seized  by  the 
British  Government,  and  handed  over  to 
the  American  Government. 

The  ship  Sea  King  was  a  handsome  and 
powerful  iron  vessel  built  by  A.  Steven 
and  Son,  of  Glasgow,  for  Robertson  and 
Co.,  of  London,  for  the  China  trade. 
When  she  arrived  in  Auckland  she  was 
in  command  of  Captain  Pinel,  and 
brought  out  Colonel  Williams  and 
other  officers,  185  non-coms,  and  men 
of  the  First’  Battery,  Fourth  Brigade, 
Royal  Artillery,  and  23  women  and 
43  children;  also  several  officers  for 
regiments  already  in  Auckland — those 
were  the  days  of  the  Maori  war — and 
79  rank  and  file  of  the  Commissariat 
Staff  Corps,  14  wives  and  26  children. 
The  vessel  made  a  rapid  passage  of  72 
days  land  to  land,  or  77  days  from  Wool¬ 
wich.  She  had  auxiliary  engines,  but 
came  out  most  of  the  way  under  canvas. 
Leaving  Woolwich  on  November  11, 
1862,  the  transport  called  at  St.  Vincent 
on  the  26th  for  coal,  crossed  the  Equator 
on  December  3,  and  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  on  December  26.  Three  days  before 
reaching  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  the 
ship  struck  a  heavy  gale  that  carried 


away  part  of  the  bulwarks  and  did  other 
damage  on  deck,  the  troops  being  bat¬ 
tened  down  for  ten  hours.  The  ship 
struck  more  bad  weather  off  the  Austra¬ 
lian  coast.  She  made  the  Three  Kings 
on  January  25,  after  having  been  forty 
days  under  canvas  and  eight  and  a  half 
days  under  steam  since  leaving  St. 
Vincent. 

Mr.  William  Cullen,  of  Studholme 
Street,  Morrinsville,  who  was  an  A.B. 
on  board  the  Sea  King  when  she  was  in 
Auckland,  writes;  “The  Sea  King  went 
from  Auckland  to  Newcastle,  and  thence 
to  Shanghai,  where  she  was  sold  to  the 
Americans,  and  then  went  to  Madeira, 
where  she  took  on  board  a  new  crew  and 
guns.  Thence  she  sailed  to  Melbourne, 
where  she  was  docked.  Her  name  was 
changed  to  Shenandoah,  and  she  then 
started  out  on  her  career  as 
a  raider  by  sinking  the  barques 
A.  W.  Stevens  and  Trieste,  coal¬ 
laden  vessels  from  Newcastle,  the  second 
of  the  two  then  being  on  her  way 
to  San  Francisco.  After  this  the  Shen¬ 
andoah  sailed  away  to  the  South  Seas, 
where  she  burned  and  destroyed  about 
thirty-six  ships,  most  of  them  being 
whalers  and  all  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  the  Northern  States.  After 
peace  was  declared  between  the  North 
and  South  Captain  Waddell  ran  the  ship 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  delivered  her  up 
to  the  British  Government.  This  Captain 
Waddell,  who  was  then  in  command  of 
the  Shenandoah,  was  a  passenger  when 
she  was  the  Sea  King  on  her  trip  to 
Auckland  in  1863.  After  the  war  the 
Shenandoah  was  sold  for  one-half  her 
value,  £30,000,  and  again  became  a 
peaceful  trader.  She  was  engaged  in 
the  Britisli-China  trade,  and  was  event¬ 
ually  wrecked  between  Madagascar  and 
the  mainland.” 
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THE  MARLBOROUGH. 

Lost  with  all  hands — A  Remarkable  Story. 


And  slie  is  gone,  the  ship!  his  last  com¬ 
mand  ! 

Whereon  remembrance,  tantalising,  falls 

Like  shadows  from  her  sails.  No  use  to 
search 

The  world’s  reef-ridges  for  her  rusting 
ribs; 

Her  wreckage  strewed  no  coastline;  home¬ 
ward  bound! 

She  mustered  on  the  roll  of  missing  ships, 
And  bore  her  famous  English  soldier’s 
name 

To  grace  the  gallery  in  Neptune’s  Halls. 

And  greybeards  wagged  their  heads  and 
talked  of  ice! 

Of  berg  and  floe!  of  fire!  of  broaching-to! 
But  my  heart  whispered,  “No,  ’twas  none 
of  these! 

'Twas  love  of  gain  .that  wrought  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  doom.” 

From  “Shadows  of  Sails,”  by  John 
Anderson,  a  relative  of  Capt.  Hird. 


markable  runs  to  Lyttelton  and  Dune¬ 
din.  He  also  made  several  rapid  pas¬ 
sages  Home,  on  one  occasion,  in  1880, 
being  credited  with  covering  the  distance 
from  Lyttelton  to  the  Lizard  in  71  days. 

In  1884  Captain  Anderson  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Captain  W.  Herd,  and  he  was 
in  the  shij)  when  she  was  missing  on<  her 
homeward  journey  in  1890.  As  already 
stated,  the  ship  sailed  from  Lyttelton  on 
January  11.  Two  days  later  she  was 
spoken  by  a  passing  vessel,  and  she  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards.  One  of  the 
cadets  on  board  was  young  Crombie,  a 
stepson  of  Captain  William  Ashby,  so 
well  known  in  Auckland.  When  no 
tidings  came  after  long  waiting  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  her  condition  when 


THE  MARLBOROUGH  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


The  actual  fate  of  this  beautiful  ship 
will  never  be  known.  After  making 
fourteen  rapid  and  successful  passages  to 
New  Zealand  she  sailed  from  Lyttelton 
for  London  on  January  11,  1890,  with  a 
cargo,  comprised  of  frozen  meat  and 
wool.  She  had  a  crew  of  twenty-nine 
men,  and  one  passenger.  The  Marl¬ 
borough  was  a  handsome  ship  of  1124 
tons,  and  was  built  by  Robert  Duncan, 
of  Glasgow,  and  launched  in  June,  1876,' 
for  her  owner,  Mr.  J.  Leslie,  who  subse¬ 
quently  sold  her  to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 
Captain  Anderson  commanded  the  ship 
from  1876  until  1883,  making  some  re¬ 


sailing,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  cargo 
was  properly  stowed  and  the  ship  was 
well  found  and  manned  in  thorough 
good  trim  for  the  voyage.  After  many 
months  had  passed  the  ship  was  posted 
at  Lloyds  as  “missing,”  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  ship  had  been  sunk 
by  icebergs,  so  frequently  met  with  near 
Cape  Horn. 

The  Marlborough  Mystery. 

After  the  ship  had  been  missing  for 
<ner  twenty  years  a  remarkable  story 
was  published  in  a  Glasgow  paper  in 
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1919.  According  to  this  report,  the 
Marlborough  had  been  discovered  near 
Cape  Horn  with  the  skeletons  of  her 
crew  on  board.  This  is  the  story  as  it 
appeared : — 

“It  is  stated  that  the  crew  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  ship  in  1891  saw  men,  whom  they 
believed  to  be  British  seamen,  signalling 
off  one  of  the  islands  near  Cape  Horn, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  get  near  them 
owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

“Further  details  of  the  discovery  of 
the  missing  ship  come  via  London.  It 
appears  that  some  considerable  time 
back  the  sad  truth  was  learned  by  a 
British  vessel  bound  Home  from  Lytei- 
ton  after  rounding  Cape  Horn.  The 
story  told  by  the  captain  is  intensely 
dramatic.  He  says:  ‘We  were  off  the 
rocky  coves  near  Punta  Arenas,  keeping 
near  the  land  for  shelter.  The  coves  are 
deep  and  silent,  the  sailing  is  difficult 
and  dangerous.  It  was  a  weirdly  wild 
evening,  with  the  red  orb  of  the  sun 
setting  on  the  horizon.  The  stillness  was 
uncanny.  There  was  a  shining  green 
light  reflected  on  the  jagged  rocks  on 
our  right.  We  rounded  a  point  into  a 
deep  cleft  rock.  Before  us,  a  mile  or 
more  across  the  water,  stood  a  sailing 
vessel,  with  the  barest  shreds  of  canvas 
fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

We  signalled  and  hoyeto.  No  answer 
came.  We  searched  the  “stranger”  with 
our  glasses.  Not  a  soul  could  we  see; 
not  a  movement  of  any  sort.  Masts  and 
yards  were  picked  out  in  green — the 
green  of  decay.  The  vessel  lay  as  if 
in  a  cradle.  It  recalled  the  “Frozen 
Pirate,”'  a  novel  that  I  read  years  ago. 
I  conjured  up  the  vessel  of  the  novel, 
with  her  rakish  masts  and  the  outline 
of  her  six  small  cannon  traced  with 
snow.  At  last  we  came  up.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  on  board.  After  an  in¬ 
terval  our  first  mate,  with  a  number  of 
the  crew,  boarded  her.  The  sight  that 
met  their  gaze  was  thrilling.  Below  the 
wheel  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  Tread¬ 
ing  warily  on  the  rotten  decks,  which 
cracked  and  broke  in  places  as  they 
walked,  they  encountered  three  skeletons 
in  the  hatchway.  In  the  mess-room 
were  the  remains  of  ten  bodies,  and  six 
others  were  found,  one  alone,  possibly 
the  captain,  on  the  bridge.  There  was 
an  uncanny  stillness  around,  and  a  dank 
smell  of  mould  which  made  the  flesh 
creep.  A  few  remnants  of  books  were 
discovered  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  and  a 
rusty  cutlass.  Nothing  more  weird  in 
the  history  of  the  sea  can  ever  have  been 
seen.  The  first  mate  examined  the  still 
faint  letters  on  the  bow,  and  after  much 
trouble  read  ‘Marlborough,  Glasgow.’  ” 


Another  Story. 

A  most  singular  story  was  told  in  1913 
by  a  Seattle  pilot,  Captain  Burley,  who, 
in  course  of  conversation  with  the 
skipper  of  one  of  the  Sliaw-Savill  liners, 
gave  a  description  of  a  wreck  that  bore 
the  name  “Marlborough.”  This  pilot 
said  that  in  his  youth  he  was  wrecked 
off  Staten  Island,  and  he  and  the  only 
other  survivor  set  off  to  look  for  a 
whaling  station,  and  while  searching 
they  came  across,  in  a  cove,  a  large  ship 
with  painted  ports.  The  pilot  said  he 
distinctly  saw  the  name  “Marlborough” 
on  the  wreck.  Lying  near  were  the 
skeletons  of  twenty  men,  and  heaps  of 
shell  fish  told  how  they  had  treid  in  vain 
to  fight  off  the  starvation  that  eventually 
overtook  them.  This  story  only  came  to 
light  many  years  after  the  pilot  saw 
the  wreck.  Why  it  was  not  reported  at 
the  time  seems  strange,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  likely  to  be  true. 

The  ship  Dunedin,  another  fine  vessel, 
sailed  from  Oamaru  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Marlborough,  and  was  also  posted 
as  missing. 

Below  follow  the  record  of  outward 
passages  made  by  the  Marlborough:  — 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug.  22 

Nov.  20,  ’87 

Herd 

90 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sep. 

27 

Dec.  14,  ’78 

Anderson 

78 

Dec. 

12,  ’80 

Mar.  18, ’81 

Anderson 

96 

Oct. 

5 

Dec.  3  1,  ’81 

Anderson 

87 

Aug. 

5 

Nov.  1,  >82 

Anderson 

90 

July 

3 

Oct.  1,  ’88 

Herd 

89 

July 

13 

Oct.  12, ’89 

Herd 

91 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Oct. 

27,  ’76 

Jan.  20, ’77 

Anderson 

85 

*Aug 

16 

Nov.  8,  ’77 

Anderson 

84 

Oct. 

22,  ’79 

Jan.  7,  ’80 

Anderson 

77 

Land  to  land 

74 

Sep. 

12 

Dec.  16,  ’83 

Anderson 

94 

July 

19 

Oct.  12, ’84 

Herd 

85 

Land  to  land  78 

July 

24 

Oct.  18, ’85 

Herd 

80 

July 

29 

Oct.  22,  ’86 

Herd 

84 

TO  BLUFF. 

Aug. 

16 

Nov.  4',  ’7  7 

Anderson 

80 

*  Via  Bluff. 
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THE  WILD  DEER. 


China  Tea  Clipper — Story  of  Her  Wreck. 


The  Wild  Deer,  a  ship  of  1,016  tons, 
built  at  Glasgow  in  1863  for  the  Albion 
Shipping  Co.,  was  considered  one  of 
the  fastest  of  the  China  tea  clippers. 
Mr.  Basil  Lubbock,  who  tells  a  most 
interesting  story  of  these  famous 
vessels,  says  that  the  Wild  Deer 
seldom  had  a  chance  under  the  man  who 
was  placed  in  charge,  the  skipper,  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith,  having  no  courage.  On  one 
occasion,  however,  the  Wild  Deer  left 
Shanghai  a  week  behind  the  Douglas 
Castle.  Mr.  Lubbock  says:  “Captain 
Smith,  who  was  frightened  of  the  Gaspar 


matched  in  light  winds.”  At  this  stage 
another  ship  showed  up,  the  Peter  Denny 
from  Foo  Chow.  The  three  ships  were 
frequently  in  company,  and  a  good  race 
resulted  home.  The  Wild  Deer  found  a 
head  wind  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel, 
but  later  a  slashing  S.W.  breeze  came  up 
and  she  was  first  to  arrive  at  Gravesend, 
but  as  she  was  making  fast  to  her  buoy 
the  Douglas  Castle  appeared,  with  the 
Peter  Denny  close  astern. 

SAILS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND. 

In  1871  the  Wild  Deer  was  diverted  to 


A  FO’C'SLE  GROUP  OX  THE  WILD  DEER. 


Straits,  determined  to  go  east  about,  hut 
the  Wild  Deer  had  so  good  a  start  south 
through  the  Formosa  Channel  that  old 
Smith  plucked  up  his  courage  and  held 
on  for  Gaspar.  The  very  first  day  after 
he  had  changed  his  mind  the  Wild  Deer 
ran  into  the  S.W.  monsoon  and  had  to  he 
braced  hard  up.  The  following  morning 
the  Douglas  Castle  crossed  her  bows  on 
the  port  tack  and  the  two  ships  were  in 
company  all  the  way  to  Gaspar,  except 
whilst  passing  Tamberlan  Islands,  which 
Wild  Deer  went  east  of  and  the  Douglas 
west.  The  ships  were  evidently  well 


New  Zealand.  She  maintained  her  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  fast  sailer,  and  completed  ten 
voyages  to  Port  Chalmers.  When  start¬ 
ing  on  her  eleventh  voyage  in  1883 
from  Glasgow  she  was  wrecked  off 
Cloughey,  County  Down,  the  mishap 
being  due  to  the  ship  missing  stays. 

SHIP  ASHORE. 

Mr.  T.  Leitcli,  now  residing  at  Bays- 
water,  Auckland,  was  a  passenger  by  the 
ship  on  this  occasion,  and  has  kindly 
supplied  the  following  details  of  the  dis¬ 
aster:  “The  Wild  Deer,  Captain  Kerr, 
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was  chartered  by  the  New  Zealand  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  out  some  300  immi¬ 
grants  and  a  few  other  passengers  to 
Port  Chalmers.  On  January  12  we 
were  towed  down  the  Clyde,  the  pilot 
leaving  us  well  past  ‘Paddy’s  Milestone.’ 
A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing,  and  with 
most  of  the  sails  set  good  speed  was 
being  made,  the  night  being  clear  and  a 
starlit  sky.  I,  with  others,  had  just 
turned  in  about  11  p.m.,  when  we  heard 
a  strange  and  alarming  sound  like 
‘bur-er-er,  thud,  thud,  thud,’  and  a  voice 
shouted  down  the  companion,  ‘Do  you 
young  fellows  down  there  know  that  the 
ship  is  ashore?’  The  vessel  then  gave 
a  sudden  quiver  and  commenced  to  settle. 
A  rush  was  made  for  the  deck.  On  look¬ 
ing  over  the  ship’s  side  we  saw  reefs  a 
short  distance  away  and  large  pieces  of 
timber  from  the  hull  floating  around. 
The  vessel  had  now  a  good  list,  and  alto¬ 
gether  the  position  seemed  desperate, 
with  little  hope  of  anyone  being  saved. 
Rockets  and  flare  lights  were  sent  up, 
but  to  no  purpose,  the  sea  being  too 
rough  to  allow  the  coastguard^  to  put 
off-  in  their  boats. 

THE  RESCUE. 

“The  vessel  was  quivering,”  says  Mr. 
Leitch,  “and  everyone  feared  the  final 
plunge  would  be  made  into  the  many 
fathoms  of  water  between  the  peaks  of 
rock  all  along  the  dangerous  coast  of 
North  Ireland.  One  of  the  officers  cried 
out,  ‘Well,  boys,  what  is  to  be  done,  are 
you  going  to  take  in  sail?’  The  men  all 
went  off  with  a  will  to  the  orders  given, 
and  immediately  they  had  completed  the 
work  the  main  mast  went  crash,  snapping 
off  at  the  deck,  tearing  the  bulwarks 
away,  the  lot  falling  into  the  sea.  This 
appeared  to  steady  the  ship,  as  the  yards 
rested  on  the  reef.  We  passed  a  long 
weary  night,  and  being  midwinter  there 
was '  no  daylight  till  5  a.m.  All  were 
thankful  to  see  land,  and  the  coastguard 
boats  approaching  the  ship.  The  women 
and  children  were  the  first  taken  off,  and 
the  sea  moderating,  as  many  of  the  ship’s 
boats  as  were  available,  landed  the  crew. 

"The  other  passengers  were  then  all 
safely  landed  and  all  were  thankful  for 
their  almost  miraculous  deliverance  from 
a  watery  grave.  We  landed  at  a  small 
fishing  village  named  Cloughey,  County 
Down.  Over  300  persons  were  billeted 
on  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  resi¬ 
dents.  The  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Manse  was  thrown  open  and  all  the  cot¬ 
tagers  played  their  part  in  supplying 


food  and  shelter.  Meanwhile  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  to  take  us  overland  to 
Belfast.  For  this  purpose  all  the  jaunt¬ 
ing  cars  for  miles  around  were  requisi¬ 
tioned,  and  the  shipwrecked  people, 
over  300,  in  their  various  garbs,  p re¬ 
sented  a  curious  sight  driving  along  the 
country  roads  of  Ireland.  Arriving  at 
Newtownards  we  were  taken  by  train  to 
Belfast,  thence  by  steamer  to  Glasgow, 
arriving  there  just  one  week  from  the 
day  we  went  on  board.  The  emigrants 
were  lodged  there  until  another  ship  was 
ready — the  Caroline,  a  vessel  of  1,515 
tons,  Captain  Hardy.” 

The  Caroline  sailed  from  Greenock  on 
February  19,  and  finally  left  Scilly  on 
the  27th.  She  made  a  good  run  to  the 
equator,  and  landed  her  passengers  safely 
at  Port  Chalmers  on  May  23  after  an  un¬ 
eventful  passage.  After  the  wreck  a  few 
of  the  passengers,  including  Mr.  Leitch, 
transferred  to  other  ships,  Mr.  Leitch 
coming  out  in  the  Union  Company’s 
steamer  Waihora  on  her  first  voyage.  The 
following  year,  1884,  he  came  to° Auck¬ 
land  and  several  other  passengers  by  the 
Caroline  are  also  now  residing  in  that 
city. 

I  lie  A  ild  Deer  on  all  occasions  sailed 
from  Glasgow.  Below  are  the  dates  of 
her  sailings  and  of  her  arrivals  at  Port 
Chalmers. 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Mar. 

23 

June 

21,  ’71 

Cameron 

89 

Feb. 

9 

May 

9,  ’72 

Whitson 

88 

*Jan. 

22 

May 

1,  ’73 

Whitson 

99 

Dec. 

10,  ’73 

Mar. 

5,  ’74 

Cowan 

84 

Oct. 

31,  ’74 

Jan. 

20,  ’75 

Malcolm 

81 

Nov. 

4,  ’75 

Feb. 

10,  ’76 

Malcolm 

98 

Dec. 

29,  ’76 

Mar. 

29,  ’77 

Fullerton 

90 

Dec. 

31,  ’78 

Apr. 

2,  ’79 

Kilgour 

92 

Land  to  land  88 

July 

15 

Oct. 

o 

00 

LO 

Kerr 

92 

Land  to  land  85 

June 

8 

Sep. 

18,  ’81 

Kerr 

100 

Land  to  land  8  9 

April 

20 

July 

CN 

00 

Kerr 

77 

*  The  Wild  Deer  sailed  originally  from 
the  Clyde  on  December  21,  1872,  and  met 
with  a  succession  of  heavy  easterly  gales 
in  the  Thames,  and  sprung  the  rudder 
stock.  This  necessitated  the  vessel  put¬ 
ting  back  to  the  Clyde  to  repair  the 
damage.  After  repairs  were  effected  she 
made  another  start  on  January  2  2,  and 
met  with  very  light  winds  and  calms,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  S.E.  and  S.  winds,  and  later  N. 
and  N.E.  winds,  forcing  the  ship  down  to 
lat.  50  degrees,  long  15  5E. 
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THE  DOVER  CASTLE. 


The  Dover  Castle,  a  large  full-rigged 
wooden  frigate-built  ship  of  1008  tons, 
was  originally  one  of  the  Black  Ball 
Line,  owned  by  R.  and  H.  Green,  and 
traded  to  Australia  from  1858  until  1871. 
Her  rig  was  later  changed  to  a  barque, 
her  figurehead  being  an  Indian  prince. 
In  1872  she  was  purchased  by  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Co.,  and  came  to  Lyttelton,  arriv¬ 
ing  there  on  May  7,  in  command  of 
Captain  Kerr,  making  the  passage  in 
108  days,  the  long  run  being  accounted 
for  by  the  severe  gales  encountered 
before  crossing  the  Line,  the  time  occu¬ 
pied  being  45  days.  A  few  days  after 


child  was  named  William,  and  when 
grown  up  followed  the  sea,  and  later 
commanded  several  ships  sailing  out  to 
New  Zealand.  Subsequently,  in  1905,  he 
was  second  officer  on  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Co.’s  Kumara. 

Captain  Andrew  Culbert  died  on  board 
the  barque  Allenby  when  bound  Home 
from  New  Zealand,  off  Cape  Horn,  about 
1907. 

In  1875  the  Dover  Castle  sailed  from 
London  for  Auckland  in  command  of 
Captain  Andrew  Culbert,  arriving  there 
on  August  24,  making  the  passage  in  99 
days  from  Gravesend.  Mr.  J.  Collis,  of 


THE  DOVER  CASTLE  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


passing  the  Cape  she  struck  another 
severe  gale,  and  suffered  considerable 
damage. 

The  next  voyage  of  the  Dover  Castle 
was  to  Dunedin.  In  command  of  Capt. 
Andrew  Culbert  she  left  Gravesend  on 
June  30,  and  took  her  final  departure 
from  the  Lizard  on  July  8,  and  arrived 
at  Port  Chalmers  on  October  10,  making 
the  run  from  the  Lizard  in  94  days. 

Early  in  1875  she  arrived  in  London 
from  Iquique,  Bolivia,  still  in  command 
of  Captain  Andrew  Culbert,  a  Scotsman, 
who  on  this  occasion  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  child,  the  latter  having 
been  born  on  the  homeward  voyage.  The 


Devonport,  Auckland,  who  was  engaged 
on  the  Dover  Castle  on  this  trip,  states 
the  ship  called  at  Belfast  for  passengers, 
and  that  the  Carisbrook  Castle,  also 
from  Belfast,  was  met  with  on  the 
voyage  out.  Both  vessels  sailed  in  com¬ 
pany  for  two  days,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  day  the  Dover  Castle  left  the 
Carisbrook  Castle  hull  down.  During 
the  passage  the  Dover  Castle  was  struck 
with  a  white  squall,  and  ran  for  24 
hours  under  bare  poles,  making  300 
knots  in  this  time.  On  arrival  at  Auck¬ 
land  the  ship  anchored  off  Rangitoto  and 
hoisted  the  yellow  flag,  as  scarlatina 
had  broken  out  among  some  of  the 
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passengers.  The  health  officer  at  the 
time  was  T)r.  GoldsboroVwlio  ordered  the 
barque  into  quarantine  at  Motuilii, 
where  she  remained  until  September  1. 
The  Dover  Castle  had  on  board  the  only 
boat  saved  from  the  ill-fated  Cospatrick. 
1  he  C  arisbrook  Castle  arrived  on  Sep- 
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tember  8,  making  the  passage  from 
Belfast  in  92  days.  After  discharging 
hei  cargo  at  Auckland  the  Dover  Castle 
sailed  for  C  hina,  and  was  subsequently 
sold  again  and  renamed  the  Kem.  Later 
she  was  stranded  off  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  was  broken  up. 


THE  ALCEST1S. 


The  Aleestis,  a  smart  little  iron  barque 
of  less  than  400  tons,  was  built  at  Sun¬ 
derland  in  1868,  and  owned  by  B.  H. 
Penney.  She  was  chartered  by  the  N.Z. 
Shipping  Co. 

Early  in  1882  the  barque  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  Stone  Bros.,  mer¬ 
chants,  of  Auckland,  and  for  several 
years  later  continued  in  the  London  and 
New  Zealand  trade.  She  was  later 
employed  in  the  intercolonial  service. 


The  passages  outwards  by  the  Aleestis 
were :  — 

_ TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

*Nov.  7,  ’81 

Mar.  25,  ’82 

Payne 

— 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  7,  ’81 

Mar.  6,  ’82 

Payne 

117 

THE  BARQUE  ALCESTTS  AT  DUNEDIN. 


The  Aleestis  had  a  very  rough  trip  on 
her  voyage  to  the  Bluff  in  1885.  During 
one  severe  gale  heavy  seas  broke  on 
board,  smashed  the  deckhouse  and  fittings 
and  washed  nearly  everything  movable 
overboard,  including  a  considerable  deck 
cargo.  In  1888,  twelve  years  after  she 
was  launched  she  ran  from  the  Lizard 
to  the  Solanders  in  93  days. 


TO  DUNEDIN. 


June 

27 

Oct. 

10,  ’88 

Norris 

106 

TO 

BLUFF. 

June 

10 

Oct. 

1,  ’85 

Munn 

113 

June 

24 

Oct. 

11,  ’86 

Munn 

109 

June 

12 

Oct. 

8,  ’87 

Norris 

118 

*  Via  Wellington. 
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TWO  SISTER  SHIPS. 


The  Tirnaru  and  Oamaru— Popular  with  Emigrants. 


THE  TIMARU. 


When  the  two  sliipa  Timaru  and 
Oamaru  were  being  built  for  Patrick 
Henderson  it  was  his  Intention  to  name 
them  Scotia  and  Albion,  but  just 
before  they  were  launched  in  1874,  the 
names  were  changed.  The  tonnage  of 
the  two  ships  was  just  about  1300,  and 
both  were  built  by  Scott,  of  Greenock, 
in  1S74;  the  Oamaru  being  launched 
in  October,  and  the  Timaru  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  The  Timaru  was  a  flyer,  and  ac¬ 
complished  some  very  fast  runs  out  and 


The  Timaru  was  built  and  fitted  up 
expressly  for  carrying  passengers,  and 
would  frequently  land  from  400  to  500 
at  Dunedin  from  Scotland. 

Captain  Taylor,  writes  Mr.  Basil  Lub¬ 
bock,  “was  rather  fond  of  sending  bot¬ 
tles  adrift,  a  common  practice  in  the  old 
days,  and  he  was  lucky  enough  to  have 
two  picked  up  in  five  years.  One  which 
he  threw  over  in  12  N.  in  the  Atlantic, 
was  picked  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea; 
and  the  other,  thrown  over  just  east  of 
the  Cape  Meridian,  was  washed  up  on 
the  beach  in  Western  Australia.” 


THE  TIMARU  UNDER  PATRICK  HENDERSON'S  FLAG. 


Home  She  made  three  passages  to 
Dunedin  under  Captain  Fullerton  in  74, 
78,  and  79  days,  port  to  port,  or  72, 
73,  and  74  days  land  to  land.  Captain 
Taylor  was  in  command  from  1877  until 
1880,  and  he  brought  the  Timaru  out 
to  Dunedin  in  79,  85,  85,  or  88  days  port 
to  port;  and  76,  81,  80,  or  84  land  to 
land.  On  one  of  these  passages  (1879) 
the  ship,  whilst  running  her  easting 
down  averaged  270  miles  a  day  for  17 
days.  Captain  Taylor  on  two  occasions 
was  reported  in  the  Channel  after  a 
run  of  68  and  72  days.  These  passages 
were  made  in  1,878  and  in  1880  from 
Port  Chalmers. 


Bad  Weather. 

The  Timaru  fared  better  than  the 
Oamaru  in  avoiding  heavy  gales;  but 
on  one  occasion,  in  1880,  when  outward 
bound  under  command  of  Captain  Tay¬ 
lor,  she  encountered  a  furious  hurricane 
in  latitude  14  N.,  longitude  27deg. 

30min.  West.  This  commenced  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  blew  with  great  force. 
The  vessel  was  hove  to  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack  and  shipped  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  water.  The  gale  lasted  for 
twenty  hours,  and  was  followed  by  ter¬ 
rific  seas  which  broke  on  board  and 
stove  in  the  booby  hatch,  besides  doing 
other  serious  damage  on  deck.  After 
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passing  the  Cape  the  Timaru,  on  October 
12,  struck  another  furious  gale  from 
the  S.E.,  accompanied  by  a  fearful  sea. 
It  lasted  for  three  days.  On  October  26, 
still  another  gale  was  encountered  with 
a  dangerous  sea.  Heavy  seas  broke  on 
board,  smashing  the  passengers’  latrines 
ship’s  gig,  and  topgallant  bulwarks,  be¬ 
sides  doing  other  serious  damage.  The 
ship  passed  Tasmania  on  November  3, 
and  met  with  strong  southerly  gales  all 
the  way  to  the  Snares,  which  was 
sighted  on  November  9. 

When  Patrick  Henderson  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company 
the  Timaru  and  Oamaru  came  out 
with  painted  ports  and  flying  the  Shaw, 
Savill  flag. 

When  at  anchor  in  Auckland  on  the 
21st  September,  1892,  a  fire  broke  out  on 
the  Timaru.  The  ship  had  fortunately 
discharged  her  inward  cargo,  and  with 
the  exception  of  1000  casks  of  cement 
she  was  in  ballast.  The  fire  originated 
in  the  frozen  meat  chamber,  starting  in 
the  charcoal  insulator,  thence  spreading 
to  the  casks  of  cement.  A  bucket 
brigade  was  formed,  and  water  poured 
down  into  the  hold  through  a  hole  cut 
in  the  decking  of  the  oil  room.  Steam 
was  got  up  from  the  donkey  engine,  and, 
assisted  by  the  ship’s  portable  fire 
engine,  a  good  head  of  water  was  soon 
playing  on  the  fire.  For  over  three 
hours  all  hands  were  working  as  if  then- 
lives  depended  on  getting  the  fire  under. 
The  pig-iron  ballast  prevented  the  deck 
underneath  the  burning  casks  from 
catching  fire,  but  one-half  of  the  cement 
was  rendered  useless  by  fire  and  water. 
All  hands  worked  vigorously  for  eight 
hours,  when  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
The  damage  was  considerable. 

Captain  Fullerton’s  theory  regarding 
the  outbreak  was  that  the  fire  owed  its 
origin  to  spontaneous  combustion  of  oil 
and  charcoal.  The  oil,  it  was  believed, 
had  found  its  way  down  through  un¬ 
caulked  seams  or  penetrated  the  wood 
of  the  decking  into  the  charcoal  insu¬ 
lator,  which  is  a  chamber  of  charcoal 
about  12in  in  thickness,  immediately 
under  the  deck  surrounding  the  whole 
of  the  space  where  frozen  meat  had 
been  stored.  It  was  stated  that  oil  rags 
had  been  known  to  ignite  charcoal 
before. 

The  Timaru,  some  years  after  being 
sold  to  Norway,  was  wrecked  on  a 
voyage  from  Flushing  to  Christiania. 
She  stranded  at  Fjaltring  on  February 
22,  1907.  The  masts  went  over  the  side 
immediately  after  she  struck  the  ground. 


WINGS. 

and  the  vessel  then  drifted  along  the 
coast,  and  soon  broke  up.  A  crew  of 
about  twenty  were  drowned,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo  was  lost. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  the 
Timaru’s  outward  passages:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

i 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Dec.  17,  ’91 

M  ar 

26,  ’92 

Fullerton 

98 

TO  WELLINGTON 

Apr.  23 

July 

26,  ’83 

Fullerton 

94 

Aug.  5 

Nov. 

19,  86 

Fullerton 

106 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

f 

Apr. 

6,  96 

Renaut 

— 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

*Jan.  5 

May 

6,  ’75 

Rankin 

Oct. 

20,  ’76 

Taylor 

79 

June  13 

Sep 

5,  ’77 

Taylor 

85 

Aug.  8 

Nov. 

6,  78 

Taylor 

85 

July  3  1 

Oct. 

19,  ’7  9 

Taylor 

79 

Aug.  14 

Nov. 

11,  ’80 

Taylor 

88 

July  22 

Oct. 

29,  ’81 

Fullerton 

96 

April  20 

July 

3,  ’82 

Fullerton 

74 

Land  to  land 

72 

April  14 

July 

1,  ’84 

Fullerton 

78 

Land  to  land 

74 

June  23 

Sep. 

10,  ’85 

Fullerton 

79 

Land  to  land 

73 

Dec.  18,  ’90 

Mar. 

20, .’91 

Fullerton 

87 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Jan.  5 

Apr. 

20,  ’75 

Rankin  1 05 

Sep.  7 

Dec. 

14,  ’98 

Culbert 

98 

*  Via  Bluff, 
t  Via  Otago  Heads. 


There  was  another  ship  of  the  same 
name,  a  vessel  of  883  tons,  trading  to 
New  Zealand  from  1864  until  1870.  She 
made  one  voyage  to  Auckland,  arriving 
on  December  8,  1870.  The  same  ship, 
under  Captain  Langlands  and  Captain 
Buchan,  made  five  visits  to  Port  Chal¬ 
mers,  arriving  on  October  1,  1865;  No¬ 
vember  25,  1866;  December  1,  1867;  No¬ 
vember  15,  1868 ;  and  November  18, 

1869.  With  one  exception  all  the  pas¬ 
sages  occupied  over  100  days. 
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THE  OAMARU. 


MADE  24  HOUND  VOYAGES. 


The  Oam aru  was  a  handsome,  fairly 
fast,  and  most  comfortable  iron  ship. 
She ’made  no  less  than  24  complete 
voyages  to  New  Zealand  and  Home 
again,  landing  hundreds  of  immigrants 
at  all  the  principal  ports.  Her  best 
performance  was  in  1875  on  her  maiden 
voyage  to  Dunedin,  when  she  ran  out 
from  London  in  78  days,  anchorage  to 
anchorage ;  and  her  next  best  passage 
was  from  London  to  Auckland,  which 
was  accomplished  in  80  days  in  1887. 

During  the  many  voyages  out  and 


broke  the  fastenings  of  the  lower  bul¬ 
warks  to  leeward  amidships,  and 
almost  washed  out  the  topgallant  fore¬ 
castle.  After  this  she  met  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  gales  until  October  2oth, 
when  it  was  blowing  “feather  white." 

Succession  of  Gales. 

During  the  height  of  this  storm  the 
ship  carried  away  several  of  her  fore¬ 
castle  rails  and  mizzen  stay,  and  did 
other  damage.  Luckily  the  Oamaru 
was  a  vessel  that  lay-to  easily.  After 
the  gale  moderated  sue  had  light  vari¬ 
able  °wiiuls  all  round  the  compass,  which 
continued  until  November  3rd.  On  that 
day  she  passed  the  Snares;  thence  she 
had  light  northerly  winds  until  breast- 


THE  OAMARU. 


home  she  did  not  escape  the  severe 
gales  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Probably  her  worst 
experience  was  in  1898  on  her  passage 
to  Wellington.  On  this  occasion  the 
Oamaru  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  July 
30th,  in  command  of  Captain  Fullerton. 
All  went  well  until  sue  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  she  encoun¬ 
tered  a  series  of  gales  which,  on  October 
4th,  increased  to  a  cyclone,  blowing  with 
intense  fury,  and  forcing  the  ship  to 
heave-to  on  the  port  tack  for  forty 
hours.  The  sea  at  the  same  time  was 
running  very  viciously,  especially  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  as  the  vessel’s  head  came  up 
she  smashed  in  the  weather  lifeboat, 
also  some  of  the  topgallant  bulwarks, 


ing  Banks  Peninsula  on  November  7th. 
When  off  the  Kaikouras  on  November 
12th,  she  encountered  another  heavy 
gale,  with  a  heavy  south-east  sea, 
which  compelled  her  to  stand  off  shore, 
and  finally  heave-to  for  thirty-six 
hours;  the  weather  then  moderating 
allowed  the  ship  to  stand  in  for  the 
land  again,  but  when  about  ten  miles 
distant  from  Pencarrow  Head  another 
strong  northerly  gale  set  in,  which  sent 
the  ship  away  off  the  land,  and  kept 
her  there  until  November  19th.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  when  close  in  to 
Flaxburn,  a  southerly  wind  was  taken, 
and  this  carried  her  up  to  Wellington 
Harbour — arriving  there  on  19th 
November. 
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During  the  passage  from  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope  to  the  Snares  the  ship  was 
compelled  to  heave-to  some  six  or  seven 
times,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  very 
severe  northerly  gales. 

Bad  Buffeting. 

On  a  previous  passage  to  Wellington, 
in  1894,  the  Oamaru  also  had  a  bad 
buffeting.  Shortly  after  passing  the 
Cape  she  was  driven  before  a  heavy 
N.N.W.  gale,  when  she  pooped  moun¬ 
tainous  seas,  which  did  considerable 
damage.  Big  seas  constantly  broke 
over  the  ship,  carrying  away  lifeboats, 
rails,  and  most  things  movable  on  deck. 
Apart  from  this  mishap  she  had  a  good 
run  to  the  coast.  She  was  off  Akaroa 
on  the  11th  August,  passed  Cape  Camp¬ 


CAPTAIN  MAXWELL. 

bell  on  the  15th,  and  arrived  in  port  on 
the  18th,  having  had  to  fight  against 
light  and  moderate  head  winds  for  seven 
days. 

In  1893  the  Oamaru  experienced  an¬ 
other  very  rough  passage  when  bound 
for  Lyttelton.  She  left  London  on 
October  12th,  and  immediately  upon 
getting  to  sea  encountered  a  south-west 
gale,  which  compelled  Captain  Wright 
to  put  into  Torbay.  She  started  again 
and  landed  the  pilot  off  the  Start. 
When  off  Falmouth  another  westerly 
gale  drove  the  ship  back  to  the  Start, 
and  she  again  took  shelter  in  Torbay, 
where  she  remained  until  the  20th. 
Fairly  good  weather  ensued  until 


November  20th,  when  the  ship  had 
further  bad  luck. 

But  the  heaviest  gale  was  met  with 
after  passing  the  Cape,  when  off  Ker¬ 
guelen  Island,  on  December  21st.  The 
barometer  in  four  hours  fell  three- 
tenths,  and  later  in  the  day  fell  to 
28.2.  The  wind  was  of  hurricane  force, 
with  tremendous  seas,  which  broke 
aboard,  stripping  off  the  bulwarks, 
carrying  away  sails,  smashing  most  of 
the  boats,  and  drowning  a  number  of 
valuable  stud  sheep.  From  that  point 
right  up  to  the  Snares  wretched 
weather  continued ;  heavy  gales  with 
rain  and  sleet  being  almost  incessant. 

The  Oamaru  in  1905  was  sold  and  re¬ 
named  the  Fox,  and  rigged  as  a  barque. 
She  was  eventually  abandoned  at  sea, 
timber-laden,  off  Pensacola,  U.S.A. 

On  the  voyage  to  the  Bluff  in  1878  the 
Oamaru  encountered  very  severe  gales 
the  day  after  her  departure,  and  they 
continued  for  eight  days,  during  which 
the'  ship  made  but  little  progress. 

During  the  voyage  to  Lyttelton  in 
1883  the  Oamaru  once  more  struck  heavy 
gales  in  the  Channel,  and  put  into  Tor- 
bay  for  shelter.  On  December  12,  when 
off  Kergulensland,  she  encountered 
another  very  fierce  gale,  during  which 
the  3heep  pens  were  washed  away,  the 
topgallant  bulwarks  carried  away,  the 
port  lifeboat  and  pinnace  smashed,  and 
the  deck  flooded.  One  of  the  passengers 
was  knocked  down  and  severely  injured. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  the 
Oamaru’s  passages  outwards:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug-. 

19 

Nov. 

23, 

84 

Maxwell 

96 

Feb. 

4 

Apr. 

25, 

87 

Maxwell 

80 

Jan. 

28 

May 

6, 

88 

Maxwell 

98 

Oct. 

3,  ’90 

Jan. 

15, 

91 

Thomas 

104 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Feb. 

3 

May  7,  ’86 

M  axwell 

93 

Oct. 

26,  ’89 

Jan.  20, ’90 

Moffat 

85 

Jan.  19,  ’92 

Thomas 

105 

May 

11 

Aug.  18,  ’94 

Fullerton 

99 

Aug-. 

10 

Sep.  14,  ’9  5 

Fullerton 

95 

July 

30 

Nov.  1 9,  ’98 

Fullerton 

112 

TO 

LYTTELTON. 

Oct.  11,  ’83  |  Jan 

.  12, ’84  Wright 

93 
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TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Nov. 

30,  ’74 

Feb.  17, ’75 

Stuart 

78 

Sep. 

25 

Dec.  17, ’76 

Hood 

84 

*Oct. 

25,  ’77 

Jan.  13, ’78 

Stuart 

83 

Oct. 

12,  ’78 

Jan.  10,  ’79 

Stuart 

90 

Dec. 

11,  ’79 

Mar.  29,  ’80 

Stuart 

108 

Dec. 

1,  ’80 

Feb.  27,  ’81 

Wright 

89 

Land  to  land  71 

Oct. 

29,  ’81 

Jan.  25, ’82 

Wright 

87 

Nov. 

6,  ’82 

Jan.  29,  ’83 

Wright 

83 

Land  to  land  7  5 

Nov. 

15,  ’88 

Mar.  6,  ’89 

Boorman 

110 

April 

1 

July  15, ’93 

Thomas 

105 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

M  ay  28 

May  20 

July  13 

July  16 

Sep.  9,  ’96 
Sep.  5,  ’97 
Oct.  22,  ’99 
Nov.  2,  ’00 

Fullerton  103 
Fullerton  105 
Fullerton  94 

Fullerton  110 

TO  BLUFF. 

Oct.  25,  ’77 

Jan.  13, ’78 

Stuart  79 

*  From  Glasgow,  via  Bluff. 


THE  ROB  ROY. 


The  Rob  Roy  is  renowned  for  the  re¬ 
markable  passage  from  Auckland  to 
London  in  1865.  She  was  a  Clyde-built 
ship  of  832  tons,  with  superior  accom¬ 
modation  for  passengers,  and  came  out 
under  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company’s  flag. 
She  completed  three  voyages  to  Auck¬ 
land,  arriving  there  first  on  the.  24th 
November,  1860,  making  the  passage  in 
106  days.  Among  the  passengers  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Auckland  on  this  occasion  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goldsboro’,  who  resided  at 
Parnell  for  many  years.  Dr.  Goldsboro’ 
was  appointed  health  officer  for  the 
port  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  held  the 
position  for  many  years.  In  1865  the 
Rob  Roy  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  the 
23rd  April,  and  arrived  on  the  10th 
August  after  a  99  days’  passage.  The 
run  from  the  Cape  to  Tasmania  was 
made  in  28  days;  thence  contrary  winds 
delayed  the  ship  until  sighting  the  New 
Zealand  coast.  After  discharging  her 
cargo  the  Rob  Roy  sailed  on  the  7  th 
October,  1865,  for  London,  taking  the 
65th  Regiment,  ‘‘Royal  Tigers,”  after 

nineteen  years’  service  in  New  Zealand. 
The  men  and  officers  of  the  65th  had 
taken  part  in  the  Waikato  war,  and 
when  it  was  over  they  were  stationed 
in  various  redoubts  on  the  Waikato  and 
Waipa  Rivers.  When  all  the  men  en¬ 
titled  to  their  discharge  had  claimed 

and  obtained  it  there  were  left  about 
400  rank  and  file  for  whom  shipping 
had  to  be  provided,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  one  half  should  proceed  in 

the  Rob  Roy,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  in  the 
John  Temperley.  A  large  crowd 


assembled  on  the  wharf  on  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Rob  Roy,  and  the  hand  of 
the  14th  Regiment  played  inspiriting 
airs,  which  was  followed  by  “There’s 
No  Place  Like  Home.”  Captain  Bulke- 
ley  was  the  officer  commanding,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Captains  Turner 
and  Lewis.  The  Rob  Roy  took  away 
254  of  the  65th  all  told. 

On  the  third  voyage  to  Auckland  the 
Rob  Roy  had  a  protracted  passage  of 
114  days.  She  left  Gravesend  on  the 
25th  March,  1866,  and  six  days  later 
was  off  Start  Point.  Tfie  meridian  of 
the  Cape  was  passed  on  the  13th  May, 
and  from  this  point  the  ship  encoun¬ 
tered  several  severe  gales  which  on  two 
occasions  increased  to  hurricane  force. 
During  the  storm  many  sails  were  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  big  seas  breaking  on 
board  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  ship.  When*  approaching  New 
Zealand  she  experienced  a  succession  of 
easterly  gales,  which  compelled  her  to 
stand  off  the  coast  for  several  days. 
Eventually  she  rounded  the  North  Cape 
and  carried  fine  weather  down  the  coast, 
arriving  at  Auckland  on  July  21st. 
In  1860  the  Rob  Roy  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Bridie,  and  in 
1865  and  1866  by  Captain  Sangster. 
The  “Daily  Southern  Cross,”  reporting 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  1866,  stated: 
“Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  out¬ 
ward  passage  Captain  Sangster  has 
made  one  of  the  quickest  voyages  from 
New  Zealand  and  back  which  we  have 
on  record.  This  is  attributable  to  the 
extraordinary  passage  Home  of  72  days, 
and  the  quick  dispatch  met  with  in 
London.” 
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THE  EUTERPE. 


Sixty  Years  Afloat. 


In  the  early  ’sixties  there  were  two  Euterpe  was  again  detained  by  stormy 
sdiips  sailing  the  seas  bearing  the  name  weather  in  the  channel.  She  sailed  on 
of  Euterpe.  The  one  which  traded  to  August  2,  1879,  and  it  was  19  days  before 


THE  EUTERPE  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


New  Zealand  was  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
1197  tons  built  at  Ramsay  Bay,  Isle  of 
Man,  in  1863,  by  Gibson,  and  later 
purchased  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 
In  1873  the  Euterpe  made  her  first 
voyage  to  New  Zealand,  arriving 
at  Dunedin  after  a  lengthy  passage 
of  117  days.  She  was  one  of  the  slowest 
boats  afloat,  her  best  run  out  at  any 
time  from  1873  till  1898,  twenty-five 
years,  being  103  days  to  Dunedin  under 
very  favourable  conditions.  On  one 
occasion,  in  1894,  the  Euterpe  sailed  from 
Glasgow  for  Dunedin  on  December  4  and 
encountered  a  fearful  gale  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Downs.  Captain  Streeter, 
who  was  in  command,  put  into  Belfast 
and  sheltered  there  for  four  days.  She 
again  encountered  heavy  weather,  which 
induced  the  captain  to  run  back  again 
from  Holyhead  to  Belfast.  This  was 
eighteen  days  after  leaving  Glasgow.  The 
ship  finally  cleared  the  Irish  Channel  on 
January  1,  1894,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Chalmers  116  days  from  her  final  depar¬ 
ture  from  Belfast. 

A  passage  out  to  Lyttelton  in  1879 
occupied  143  days,  and  on  this  trip  the 


she  got  clear  of  the  land.  She  sighted 
the  Snares  on  December  12,  and  seven 
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days  later  had  only  readied  as  far  as 
Nugget  Point  owing,  it  was  stated,  to 
the  continuance  of  N.E.  winds. 

In  1884  the ’Euterpe  met  with  further 
trouble.  In  proceeding  down  the  Chan¬ 
nel  she  collided  with  the  steamer  Cana¬ 
dian  and  was  compelled  to  put  back 
for  repairs,  which  occupied  ten  days. 

In  1892  the  Euterpe  had  another  rough 
experience  on  the  passage  out  to  Port 
Chalmers.  She  sailed  this  time  from 
Glasgow  on  August  13,  and  encountered 
severe  gales  right  across  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Her  progress  was  also  impeded 
by  having  to  reduce  canvas  when  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  large  field  of  icebergs. 

The  Euterpe  was  eventually  sold  to 
Chili,  when  she  was  rigged  as  a  barque, 
and  again  sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers’ 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  and  re¬ 
named  the  Star  of  India.  The  old  ship 
was  still  afloat  in  1923. 

Here  follow  the  record  of  passages  to 
New  Zealand:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July  9 

Nov.  6,  ’85 

Hoyle 

120 

Aug-.  20 

Dec.  12,  ’86 

Hoyle 

113 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Apr. 

28 

Aug.  30,  ’74 

Phillips 

124 

Oct. 

25,  ’80 

Feb.  8,  ’81 

Banks 

105 

Oct. 

23 

Feb.  8,  ’82 

Phillips 

1107 

Nov. 

3,  ’88 

Feb.  19, ’89 

Banks 

107 

July 

13 

Oct.  25, ’91 

Streeter 

106 

Apr. 

8 

July  29,  ’95 

Banks 

111 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Jan. 

1 

Apr. 

11,  ’76 

Phillips 

100 

Aug. 

2 

Dec. 

24',  ’79 

Phillips 

143 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Dec. 

7,  ’72 

Apr. 

4,  ’73 

Phillips 

117 

Dec. 

17,  ’76 

Apr. 

3,  ’77 

Phillips 

106 

July 

7 

Oct. 

20,  ’78 

Phillips 

104 

April 

9 

Aug. 

1,  ’84 

Hoyle 

113 

Aug. 

13 

Dec. 

3,  ’92 

Streeter 

111 

Dec. 

4,  ’93 

Apr. 

26,  ’94 

Streeter 

142 

June 

22 

Oct. 

4,  ’96 

Banks 

103 

Nov. 

25,  ’97 

Mar. 

27,  ’98 

Longmuir 

121 

THE  CONFLICT. 


The  Conflict,  when  twenty  years’ 
from  the  stocks,  was  chartered  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill,  Co.,  and  made  two  very 
fast  passages  to  New  Zealand.  She  was 
a  full-rigged  ship  of  1171  tons,  built 
at  Liverpool  in  1855.  She  made  her 
first  voyage  to  the  Dominion  in  1874, 
bringing  out  450  immigrants.  She 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  this  occasion, 
on  May  12,  and  arrived  at  Wellington 
on  August  7,  1874,  making  the  passage 
in  80  days. 

The  Conflict,  the  following  year, 
sailed  from  Belfast  with  271  immi¬ 
grants  on  November  4,  1875,  and  arrived 
at  Lyttelton  on  January  29,  1876.  From 
December  29  to  January  0,  both  days 
inclusive,  the  ship  ran  a  distance  of 
2423  miles,  averaging  over  eleven  knots. 
Captain  Hardy  was  in  command  on 
each  voyage.  The  celebrated  ship. 
Crusader,  ,  sailed  from  London  on 
October  31,  and  the  Otaki  on  November 


1  of  the  same  year.  This  was  a  contest 
between  these  two  ships  as  they  sailed 
from  the  docks  within  a  few  hours  of 
each  other,  and  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on 
the  same  day,  but  neither  made  a  fast 
passage  as  they  did  not  arrive  at 
Lyttelton  until  February  8,  a  rather 
lengthy  passage  of  99  days.  The  Con¬ 
flict,  which  sailed  on  November  4.  three 
days  after  the  Crusader  and  Otaki, 
arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  January  29, 
making  the  run  in  87  days,  and  82  land 
to  land.  The  ship  encountered  a  furious 
gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  during  which 
she  lost  her  jib  boom,  and  from  the 
8th  to  the  11th  of  the  same  month 
another  gale  raged,  when  the  fore  and 
mizzen  topsails  were  carried  away. 
The  Conflict  was  31  days  out  when  the 
Equator  was  crossed.  She  passed  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  on  December  4, 
and  was  in  sight  of  the  Snares  on  the 
30th. 
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THE  SPEEDY  TURAKINA. 

Ship  with  a  fine  record— Once  beat  a  Steamer — Victim  of  the  Gaies  of  1882. 


One  of  the  speediest  and  most-beauti- 
fully  modelled  iron  ships  was  the  Tura- 
kina,  a  vessel  of  1189  tons,  built  on  the 
Clyde  by  Connell  &  Co.  When  launched 
she  bore  the  name  City  of  Perth  on  her 
shapely  bows,  but  this  was  changed  after 
the  disaster  she  met  with  at  Timaru, 
where,  on  May  13,  1882,  she  was  driven 
ashore  during  the  gales  that  also  cast 
the  Ben  Venue  away.  Launched  in  1868, 
the  City  of  Perth  was  first  engaged  in 
the  Calcutta  trade,  in  which  she  recorded 
some  fast  runs.  A  writer  in  the 
“Nautical  Magazine”  in  1917  gives  us  a 


McDonald  was  in  command,  and  leaving 
the  docks  on  December  4  she  reached  her 
destination  on  March  12,  1882,  97  days 
out.  After  discharge  she  went  to  Timaru 
to  load,  and  it  was  while  anchored  in 
the  roadstead  that  she  fell  a  victim  to 
the  memorable  gales  that  raged  that 
year.  It  was  on  May  13.  During  the 
day  tremendous  seas  were  rolling  in  on 
the  beach,  and  the  City  of  Perth  was 
seen  to  be  riding  in  great  distress. 

A  WILD  SCENE. 

Both  her  cables  had  parted,  and  she 
was  trusting  to  a  single  hawser  to  save 


THE  TURAKINA  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


taste  of  her  quality.  He  is  referring  to 
a  passage  made  in  1871.  “We  sighted  a 
ship  ahead  of  us,”  he  says,  “and  by 
2  p.m.  were  alongside  her.  She  was  a 
New  York  full-rigged  ship  bound  for 
California.  Our  ship  was  going  fully 
17  knots  when  we  passed  her,  and  in 
three  hours  we  had  left  her  completely 
out  of  sight.  I  have  been  in  many  ships 
in  my  time,  but  never  in  one  to  equal 
the  City  of  Perth  for  speed.” 

In  1873  the  City  of  Perth  was 
diverted  to  Australia,  making  several 
successful  runs  to  Melbourne  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Beckett,  and  in  1881  she  was  put  on 
the  London  berth  for  Lyttelton.  Captain 


her  from  following  the  Ben  Venue,  which 
had  already  gone  ashore.  When  the 
Ben  Venue’s  two  cables  had  parted  her 
crew  abandoned  her  and  went  aboard 
the  City  of  Perth,  after  which  the  Ben 
Venue  was  driven  rapidly  ashore  and 
became  a  total  wreck.  As  the  City’s 
predicament  grew  more  desperate  the 
watchers  on  shore  saw  her  crew  and  the 
men  off  the  Ben  Venue  put  off  in  the 
boats.  Would  they  live  through  those 
awful  breakers?  It  was  at  this  critical 
moment  that  Philip  Bradley,  a  Timaru 
waterman,  pluckily  got  a  volunteer 
crew  together,  put  off  to  the  rescue  of 
the  apparently  helpless  boats,  and  stood 
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by  them  until  they  were  safe  inside  the 
breakwater. 

“SHE’S  GONE!” 

The  harbourmaster  (Capt.  Mills)  dis¬ 
approved  of  the  action  of  the  captain 
and  crew  in  abandoning  the  City  of 
Perth  while  she  still  held  by  a  hawser, 
and  the  sea  showing  signs  of  abating, 
he  got  out  a  whale-boat  and  a  crew,  and 
put  off  to  her.  Captain  McDonald,  of 
the  Ben  Venue,  in  the  ship’s  gig,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  yet  a  third  boat,  also  put  out. 
They  reached  the  vessel  in  safety,  but 
had  hardly  got  on  board  when  a  cry 
was  raised,  “She’s  gone!”  The  thin 
hawser  had  snapped,  and  swinging  round 
she  drifted  right  on  to  the  shpre,  to  the 
horror  of  the  on-lookers.  The  boats  then 
put  off  from  the  vessel,  and  approached 
the  line  of  breakers,  which  were  rolling 
like  mountains,  white  with  foam,  and 
anxious  hearts  beat  high.  The  two  fore¬ 
most  boats  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
shelter  of  the  breakwater,  but  the  gig 
was  caught  by  the  current,  and  it  was 
soon  seen  that  she  must  be  swamped. 
Two  white-crested  rollers  swept  down 
upon  her.  The  next  moment  she  was 
lost  to  view,  and  her  crew  were  seen 
struggling  in  the  breakers. 

A  BATTLE  FOR  LIFE. 

Suddenly  the  despair  of  the  onlookers 
was  changed  to  admiration,  as  Captain 
Mills,  followed  by  the  other  boat, 

steered  into  the  boiling  surf  to  the 
rescue  of  the  drowning  men.  The  whale 
boat  reached  them,  but  just  at  the 
critical  moment  the  rescuers  shared  the 
fate  of  those  they  had  gone  to  succour, 
and  two  capsized  boats  and 

their  crews  were  tossing  helplessly 

in  the  waves.  But  the  third 

boat  held  steadily  on.  An  instant  later 
the  seas  broke  over  her,  and  she  too 
capsized,  leaving  30  or  40  men  battling 
for  life  within  hail  of  land.  And  what 
rendered  the  scene  more  shocking  was 
that  the  day  was  unusually  calm  and 
sunny,  while  the  sea  was  terrific.  Several 
brave  fellows  ashore,  unable  to  endure 
the  sight,  rushed  for  the  lifeboat,  which 
was  quickly  launched,  but  she  had  not 
covered  half  the  distance  when  she,  too, 
capsized.  She  was  righted  and  the  half- 
drowned  crew  regained  their  places,  to 
be  once  more  completely  turned  over, 
the  boat  floating  bottom  upwards. 

PERISHED  BEFORE  THEIR  EYES. 

Again  she  was  righted,  and  for  the 
third  time  she  capsized.  Meanwhile  a 
large  surf  boat  had  been  launched,  and 
becoming  utterly  unmanageable,  dropped 
anchor  and  rode  helplessly  in  imminent 
peril  of  the  same  fate.  The  scene  on 


shore  now  baffled  description.  Wives 
mothers,  and  sisters,  seeing  their  loved 
ones  thus  perishing  before  their  eyes, 
rushed  among  the  crowd  wildly  implor¬ 
ing  assistance.  Nothing  could  be  done. 
There  was  not  a  boat  left,  and  those  on 
shore  could  only  watch  the  tragedy  to 
its  bitter  end.  The  lifeboat  was  once 
again  righted,  and  in  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness,  with  as  many  as  she  could  pick 
up,  she  came  slowly  towards  the  shore, 
which  this  time  she  reached  in  safety, 
amid  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  all  else 
being  forgotten  for  the  moment. 

DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  MILLS. 

Captain  Mills,  about  whose  safety  the 
keenest  anxiety  had  been  felt,  was  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  died, 
however,  before  he  could  be  carried 
home.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  life¬ 
boat  discharged  her  crew  when  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  surf 
boat,  still  riding  at  anchor,  and  threat¬ 
ened  with  instant  destruction.  In  epite 
of  the  terrible  warning  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  fate  of  their  predecessors, 
another  crew  was  found  to  man  the  life¬ 
boat.  .  It  was  now  quite  dark,  these 
tragedies  having  occupied  the  whole 
day.  The  lifeboat  succeeded  in  getting 
some  of  the  men  from  the  surf  boat,  and 
again  capsized.  She,  however,  got  safe 
to  shore,  and  made  a  second  trip  in 
absolute  darkness  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  off  the  remainder  of  the  surf 
boat’s  crew. 

The  City  of  Perth  was  later  refloated 
and  towed  to  Port  Chalmers  and  docked 
for  repairs.  She  then  loaded  a  cargo  of 
wool  at  Invercargill  and  sailed  for  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  13th  April,  1883,  in  charge 
of  Captain  McFarland,  making  the  run 
home  in  86  days. 

UNDER  A  NEW  FLAG. 

After  a  thorough  refit  the  City  of 
Perth  sailed  for  Auckland  under  a  new 
name,  the  Turakina,  having  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Company. 
She  left  London  on  the  24th  October, 
1883,  in  command  of  Captain  Power,  and 
arrived  in  the  Waitemata  on  January 
17th,  1884,  after  a  good  run  of  84 

days. 

On  several  occasions,  both  on  the 
homeward  and  outward  runs,  the  Tura¬ 
kina  encountered  very  severe  gales, 
sometimes  reaching  cyclonic  force,  occa¬ 
sioning  serious  damage  to  the  ship,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  put  into  Rio  for 
repairs.  One  of  her  worst  experiences 
was  in  1898.  She  left  London  for  Port 
Chalmers  on  April  28,  and  had  a  most 
trying  experience  all  the  way  to  the  Cape, 
meeting  with  a  'Continuance  of  heavy 
gales  and  terrific  seas.  The  bad  weather 
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started  in  the  Channel  and  the  ship 
labouring  heavily  forced  Captain  Fox 
to  make  for  Portland  Bay  for  shelter. 
The  ship  started  again  on  6th  May. 
Favourable  wealther  with  light  winds 
and  calms  were  met  with  until  the 


CAPTAIN  POWER. 


equator  was  crossed  on  the  4th  June. 
The  south-east  trades  were  taken  before 
crossing  the  line,  and  being  more  south¬ 
erly  than  usual  several  tacks  had  to  be 
made  to  clear  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

OFF  THE  CAPE. 

All  went  well  until  the  ship  passed 
the  “pitch  of  the  Cape”  on  July  4th, 
when  she  met  with  a  strong  north-east 
gale  which  gradually  increased  in  vio¬ 
lence,  causing  the  ship  to  take  on  board 
heavy  seas  which  smashed  the  skylights 
and  carried  away  the  poop  rail  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  gale  continued  with 
great  fury,  and  everything  movable  on 
deck  was  swept  a  Way,  During  the 

height  of  the  storm  the  ship  laboured 
heavily,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
lash  the  men  to  the  wheel  in  order  to 
keep  the  ship  steady,  while  oil  bags 
were  constantly  kept  out  both  fore  and 
aft. 

The  seas  were  now  terrific,  breaking 
over  the  ship,  washing  out  all  the  petty 
officers’  compartments,  sweeping  the 
galley  and  forecastle  and  doing  great 
damage  everywhere.  All  the  skylights, 
poop  rails,  topgallant  rails  and  bul¬ 
warks  were  swept  overboard.  The 
force  of  the  gale  nearly  swept  two  offi¬ 
cers  and  two  men  overboard,  together 
with  the  man  at  the  wheel.  As  there 
was  no  appearance  of  the  storm  abating 
Captain  Fox  decided  to  heave  the  ship 
to  the  wind,  a  feat  of  great  difficulty. 
This,  however,  was  successfully  accom¬ 
plished,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  oil  the  effects  of  the  sea  were 
slightly  moderated.  The  crew  now 


urged  Captain  Fox  to  make  for  port,  as 
they  considered  the  ship  was  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  proceed.  Captain  Fox  then 
made  for  Algoa  Bay,  which  was  reached 
on  July  9th. 

After  repairing  damages  she  sailed 
again  on  September  18,  and  met  with 
west  and  south-west  winds  across  the 
Southern  Ocean.  After  passing  Cape 
Leeuwin  the  ship  again  encountered 
severe  south-east  gales.  She  passed  the 
Snares  on  November  3,  and  Cape  Saun¬ 
ders  on  November  6th. 

WASHED  OVERBOARD. 

During  1888,  when  the  Turakina  was 
bound  from  London  to  Port  Chalmers, 
she.  encountered  another  terrific  gale, 
during  which  the  chief  officer  and  a  sea¬ 
man  were  washed  overboard  and 
drowned. 

The  Turakina  made  many  successful 
runs  to  New  Zealand.  Her  best  effort 
from  London  was  in  1886.  She  sailed 
on  October  30th,  and  passed  Start  Point 
seven  days  later,  crossing  the  equator 
twenty  days  out  from  land.  She 
rounded  the  Cape  on  December  22nd; 
passed  Tasmania  January  18th;  three 
days  later  was  abreast  of  the  Snares; 
arriving  at  Port  Chalmers  on  January 
24th,  83  days  anchor  to  anchor  and  75 
land  to  land. 

In  1889  she  made  a  very  fine  run 
from  Hamburg.  Leaving  Bishop’s  rock 
on  November  25th  she  crossed  the 
equator  on  December  12th,  only  seven¬ 
teen  days  out;  rounded  the  Cape 
January  6th;  passed  Tasmania  January 
28th;  Cape  Saunders  February  2nd;  and 
anchored  at  Port  Chalmers  on  the  5th, 
84  days  port  to  port  or  72  days  land  to 
land.  The  ship’s  best  day’s  runs  were 
312,  310  and  302  miles. 

The  Turakina  also  made  another 
good  run  to  Wellington  in  1889.  On  this 
occasion  she  sailed  from  London  on 
October  11th,  had  fine  weather  to  the 
Line,  which  was  crossed  twenty-eight 
days  out.  Passed  Cape  Leeuwin  on 
December  20th,  Tasmania  26th,  and 
Cape  Farewell  on  January  2nd,  making 
the  run  from  this  point  to  port  in  nine 
hours,  or  83  from  Beachy  Head. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  Southern  papers, 
referring  to  this  clipper  ship,  stated: 
“The  Turakina  averaged  runs  of  80  days 
on  ten  consecutive  voyages  to  New  Zea¬ 
land.”  It  will  be  seen  from  the  records 
given  below  that  the  ship,  although  a 
fast  sailer,  never  had  the  luck  to  make 
one  voyage  to  New  Zealand  under  80 
days  port  to  port.  She,  however,  did 
some  remarkable  sailing  on  many  occa- 
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sions,  and  especially  when  on  a  voyage 
to  Auckland  in  1893.  She  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  August  21  of  that  year, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  J. 
Hamon,  and  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
the  30th  November.  After  passing  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  November  1  the 
ship  encountered  a  severe  north-west 
gale,  and  with  similar  weather  she  logged 
in  48  hours  610  miles,  and  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  the  same  month  she  travelled 
666  miles  in  the  48  hours.  Many  large 
icebergs  were  encountered  when  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  After  discharging  her 
cargo  the  Turakina  sailed  for  Lyttelton 
and  loaded  for  London. 

SAIL  BEATS  STEAM. 

Mr.  Basil  Lubbock  publishes  an  in¬ 
cident  related  to  him  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  steamer  Ruapehu.  “In 
1895  the  Ruapehu  was  running  her  east¬ 
ing  down  on  her  outward  passage 
when  a  sailing  ship  was  reported  astern. 
Orders  were  given  on  the  Ruapehu  to 
drive  the  ship,  and  the  patent  log 
showed  a  good  14  knots.  Three  hours 
later  the  Turakina  passed  along  our  lee 
side.  She  held  her  own  with  reduced 
sails  until  9.30  p.m.  Next  day  at  noon 
we  had  run  315  miles.  At  midnight 
the  wind  came  aft  and  next  morning 
the  Turakina  had  passed  out  of  sight. 
It  was  a  wonderful  performance  and 
made  a  man  feel  glad  to  be  alive  to  see 
it.”  The  Turakina  held  her  own  for 
fourteen  days.  She  covered  the  5000 
miles  between  the  meridians  of  the 
Cape  and  Leeuwin  in  sixteen  days,  her 
best  runs  being  328,  316  and  308.' 

The  Turakina  wa's  originally  built  for 
Smith’s  famous  City  Line,  in  "the  Indian 
trade.  Eventually  she  was  sold  by  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  to  the 
Norwegians,  and  under  the  name  of 
Elida  she  is  still  afloat. 


HER  NEW  ZEALAND  RECORD. 
Here  follow  passages  made  to  New 
Zealand  by  the  Turakina:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

24, 

’83 

Jan. 

17,  ’84 

Power 

85 

Oct. 

12, 

’91 

Jan. 

23,  ’92 

Hamon 

103 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Aug-. 

23 

Dec. 

1,  ’86 

Power 

101 

Oct. 

3, 

’88 

Jan. 

8,  ’89 

Power 

85 

Oct. 

2, 

’89 

Jan. 

5,  ’90 

Hamon 

95 

Sep. 

1 

Dec. 

5,  ’90 

Power 

95 

Aug. 

11 

Nov. 

12,  ’92 

Hamon 

93 

Aug. 

31 

Nov. 

24,  ’95 

Hamon 

85 

Oct. 

6, 

’96 

Jan. 

3,  ’97 

Forsdick 

89 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Dec. 

’81 

Mar. 

12,  ’82 

McDonald 

97 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Sep. 

21, 

’85 

Jan. 

4,  ’86 

Power 

105 

Oct. 

30, 

’86 

Jan. 

24,  ’87 

Power 

83 

Land  to  land  75 

Oct. 

11, 

’88 

Jan. 

3,  ’89 

Power 

83 

Nov. 

9, 

’95 

Feb. 

3,  ’96 

Hamon 

84 

Land  to  land  7  0 

*Apr. 

28, 

’98 

Nov. 

6,  ’98 

Fox 

191 

*  Put  into  Algoa  Bay  for  repairs. 


The  Turakina  is  credited  with  having 
made  the  following  runs  Home:  — 

1892:  From  Gisborne  to  London,  78 
days. 

1894:  From  Wellington  to  London,  71 
days;  to  the  Lizard,  69  days. 

1895:  From  Port  Chalmers  to  Isle  of 
Wight,  73  days. 


THE  NUGGETS  LIGHTHOUSE,  OTAGO  (FROM  THE  SEA.) 
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THE  PLEIADES. 


Beached  at  Akitio — Crew’s  Lucky  Escape. 


After  sailing  the  seas  for  thirty  years, 
and  bringing  many  thousand  immigrants 
to  the  Colony,  the  ship  Pleiades  met  her 
doom  by  going  ashore  on  the  East  Coast 
of  the  North  Island  in  1899.  She 
was  a  full-rigged  ship  of  just  upon 
a  thousand  tons,  and  was  built  by  Mc¬ 
Millan  of  Dumbarton,  being  launched  in 
1869.  In  1875  she  was  purchased  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  and  made  her  first  run 
to  Wellington.  She  was  never  a  flyer, 
but  made  good  average  passages  to  the 
several  ports. 


a  likely  spot,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
gestures  the  vessel  rushed  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  dreaded  reef  on 
to  Akitio  beach,  south  of  Cape  Turn- 
again.  At  8  a.m.  the  vessel  grounded, 
and  remained  in  an  upright  position. 
It  was  by  the  merest  bit  of  luck  that 
the  vessel  missed  the  reef  which  runs 
out  from  the  beach  and  on  which  the 
seas  were  breaking  with  great  fury.  Had 
she  struck  this  she  must  have  gone  to 
pieces  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  none  would  have  survived 


THE  PLEIADES  AT  PICTON. 


On  the  last  voyage  out  in  1899,  after 
a  rather  lengthy  passage  to  Port  Chal¬ 
mers,  she  discharged  her  cargo  and  then 
sailed  for  Napier  in  ballast  to  load  wool 
for  London.  She  had  a  fair  run  up  the 
coast,  and  at  daylight  on  October  31 
she  was  seen  to  be  dangerously  close  to 
the  land,  but  all  efforts  to  “wear”  her 
were  unavailing,  and  as  she  was  slowly 
drifting  inshore  before  a  heavy  gale, 
Captain  Burton,  who  was  in  command, 
decided  to  run  her  aground  to,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  save  life.  The  chief  officer  saw 
over  the  tops  of  the  mountainous  seas 


to  tell  the  tale.  When  the  lookout  man 
cried  “Land  on  the  lee  bow,”  all  hands 
were  called  on  deck  and  the  topsails 
were  shaken  out  in  an  effort  to  claw  off 
the  land,  but  without  avail.  All  acted 
calmly,  realising  that  in  a  few  minutes 
they  might  be  struggling  for  life  in  the 
boiling  surf.  Lifebelts  were  served  out, 
and  the  lifeboats  were  prepared.  Captain 
Burton  mustered  the  crew  aft,  impress¬ 
ing  on  them  the  importance  of  cool 
courage  in  the  crisis.  After  the  Pleiades 
grounded,  the  port  lifeboat  conveyed  all 
safely  to  shore  in  two  trips.  Subse- 
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quently  the  personal  effects  of  the  crew 
and  some  stores  were  saved. 

On  landing,  the  crew  recognised  that 
they  had  got  out  of  a  very  tight  corner, 
and  gave  three  hearty  cheers  for  Captain 
Burton.  The  men  were  treated  most 
hospitably  by  a  Mr.  Handyside,  and  were 
later  taken  to  Wellington  by  the  s.s. 
Himitangi. 

The  Pleiades  came  through  the  ordeal 
practically  without  damage.  All  her 
masts  and  rigging  were  intact,  and  she 
was  making  practically  no  water.  She 
was  high  and  dry  forward,  but  the  stern 
was  afloat  at  high  water.  Owing  to  the 
rough  nature  of  the  coast  nothing  could 
be  done  to  save  the  ship. 

At  the  inquiry  the  Court  found  that 
Captain  Burton,  though  not  a  stranger 
to  those  parts,  and  acquainted  with  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  East  Coast, 
sailed  his  ship,  running  light  in  ballast, 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  land, 
apparently  without  cause  or  reason,  and 
when  in  danger  failed  to  adopt  the  pro¬ 
per  course,  to  keep  an  offing.  The  Court 
considered  he  was  right  in  beaching  the 
ship  and  not  anchoring.  The  Court 
therefore  found  him  guilty  of  careless 
navigation,  and  suspended  his  certificate 
for  six  months.  The  chief  officer  was 
reprimanded  for  not  taking  and  record¬ 
ing  cross  bearings.  The  costs  of  the 
inquiry  were  divided  between  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  the  mate. 

The  Pleiades,  under  Captain  Setton, 
made  one  fast  run  to  Lyttelton  in  1878. 
She  sailed  from  London  on  December  13, 
but  was  detained  with  heavy  weather 
in  the  Channel  for  eight  days,  and  finally 
left  Land’s  End  on  the  22nd.  She  had 
good  north-east  and  south-east  trades 
and  favourable  winds  generally  when 
running  down  her  easting.  Cape  Leeuwin 
was  passed  on  February  28,  and  the 
Snares  on  March  9,  only  77  days  from 
land  to  land  and  88  from  Gravesend. 

On  the  following  passage  out  to  Lyt¬ 
telton,  1879-80,  the  Pleiades  made 
another  fine  passage  of  86  days, 
port  to  port.  When  within  ioo 
miles  of  the  Snares,  on  January  21, 
she  encountered  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
west,  the  ship  running  under  two  close- 
reefed  topsails,  the  upper  one  having 
blown  away.  Several  heavy  seas  came 
aboard,  filling  the  decks,  smashing  the 
bulwarks,  sheep  pens,  and  one  of  the 
lifeboats,  the  davits  being  torn  out  of 
the  sockets.  When  within  ten  miles  south 
of  Lyttelton  the  steering  gear  broke 
when  the  ship  was  in  stays,  the  wheel 
being  shattered.  This,  Captain  Setton 
stated,  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the 
recent  storm.  A  temporary  tiller  was 


rigged,  and  the  ship  steered  for 
Lyttelton. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Pleiades  in  1881 
at  Lyttelton,  Captain  Setton  reported 
having  sighted  and  boarded  a  derelict  on 
October  16,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Ulster,  of  St.  John’s.  She  was  timber¬ 
laden  and  waterlogged.  The  bulwarks 
and  masts  were  gone,  and  nothing  save 
the  bowsprit  was  standing.  The  vessel 
was  full  of  water,  with  the  cargo  float¬ 
ing  about. 

During  the  next  voyage  out  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton  in  1882  the  Pleiades  had  a  favourable 
run  until  September  13,  when  during  a 
gale  she  shipped  a  heavy  sea,  which  filled 
the  decks  to  the  rail,  smashed  the  star¬ 
board  boat,  and"  burst  in  the  cabin  doors. 
The  saloon  and  deck-houses  were  flooded 
and  other  damage  sustained. 

The  Pleiades  made  25  voyages  under 
the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  flag  before 
leaving  her  bones  on  the  beach  at  Akitio, 
as  under: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Nov.  29,  ’87 

Mar. 

13,  ’88 

Moreton 

104 

Nov.  7,  ’89 

Feb. 

13,  ’90 

Moreton 

98 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sep. 

27,  ’75 

Jan. 

12, 

’76 

Davies 

107 

Sep. 

28,  ’78 

Jan. 

i, 

’79 

Setton 

95 

Dec. 

1,  ’91 

Mar. 

19, 

’92 

Morton 

108 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Sep. 

13 

Dec. 

28, 

’72 

Roberts 

106 

Oct. 

4,  ’73 

Jan. 

8, 

’74 

Roberts 

96 

Aug. 

28 

Dec. 

16, 

’74 

Peters 

110 

Dec. 

12,  ’77 

Mar. 

11, 

’78 

Setton 

88 

Nov. 

1,  ’79 

Jan. 

26, 

’80 

Setton 

86 

Oct. 

14,  ’80 

Jan. 

1  5, 

’81 

Setton 

93 

July 

28 

NOV. 

11, 

’81 

Setton 

106 

July 

2 

Oct. 

1, 

’82 

Setton 

91 

June 

2 

Sep. 

6, 

’83 

Setton 

96 

June 

24 

'Sep. 

21, 

’85 

Setton 

89 

Dec. 

29,  ’87 

Mar. 

31, 

’88 

Setton 

92 

Oct. 

18,  ’92 

Mar. 

11, 

’93 

Moreton 

143 

June 

20 

Sep. 

27, 

’96 

Moreton 

100 

June 

19 

Oct. 

5, 

’97 

Moreton 

107 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Oct. 

25, 

’76 

Jan. 

22, 

’77 

Setton 

89 

Land  to  land  82 

June. 

25 

Oct. 

5, 

’84 

Setton 

102 

Oct. 

1. 

’86 

Jan. 

6, 

’87 

Setton 

95 

May 

28 

Sep. 

18, 

’99 

Burton 

112 
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TO  NELSON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

*  _ 

Oct.  22, ’95 

Morton 

95 

TO  NAPIER. 

— 

Feb.  27,  ’91 

Morton 

90 

TO  BLUFF. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Nov.  7,  ’92 

Feb.  7,  ’93 

Morton 

93 

*  Captain  Morton  had  visited.  Nelson  32 
years  previously,  in  the  barque  Charles 
Napier. 


THE  MAORI. 


The  old  Maori,  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  made  several  successful  voyages 
to  New  Zealand  in  the  early  days.  She 
was  one  of  Willis,  Gann  and  Co.’s  ships, 
and  made  several  voyages  under  the 
company’s  flag  to  Auckland,  Lyttelton, 
Nelson,  Wellington,  and  Dunedin,  and 
in  the  sixties  was  chartered  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  to  bring  out  immi¬ 
grants.  She  made  her  first  passage  to 
Nelson,  arriving  at  that  port  on  25th 
December,  1851,  bringing  over  50  pas¬ 
sengers.  After  discharging  she  proceeded 
on  to  Wellington.  The  Maori  was  a  ship 
of  800  tons,  hut  for  her  size  was  a  very 
slow  sailer,  her  average  passages  occupy¬ 
ing  about  120  days.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  on  her  second  voyage  to  Nelson, 
she  reached  port  in  93  days,  land  to  land 
SS.  This  was  described  by  the  Nelson 
paper  as  an  extraordinarily  quick  pas¬ 
sage,  and,  compared  with  other  ships 
arriving  in  the  fifties,  it  was  remarkable. 
The  Persia,  a  ship  of  800  tons,  arriving 
the  same  year,  occupied  205  days  on  the 
passage.  The  barque  Muhtoree  (500 
tons),  leaving  London  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Maori,  was  135  days  reach¬ 
ing  Nelson.  Old  residents  will  remem¬ 
ber  the  portly  little  figure  and  genial 
face  of  Captain  D.  T.  Roberts,  who 
brought  the  Maori  to  Auckland  on  three 
occasions.  Captain  Roberts  was  in  1880 
given  command  of  the  Dunedin.  This 
ship  was  lost  with  all  hands  when  bound 
from  Oamaru  to  England  in  1890. 
The  Maori  did  not  run  continuously 
to  New  Zealand,  having  made  several 
voyages  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
She  completed  her  running  to  New 
Zealand  in  1870,  when  she  took  140  days 
to  reach  Lyttelton. 

On  the  passage  out  in  1867  to  Auck¬ 
land  Captain  Roberts  reported  having 


experienced  exceptionally  heavy  gales 
for  several  days  in  the  English  Channel, 
compelling  him  to  take  shelter  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  some  repairs  were 
effected.  The  ship  finally  sailed  on 
September  26.  When  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  on  December  27,  she  passed  a 
large  number  of  icebergs,  many  over 
300ft  in  height.  She  was  in  sight  of 
large  ice  drifts  for  three  days  subse¬ 
quently,  and  Captain  Roberts  wisely  ran 
under  easy  sail. 

The  Maori’s  records  to  New  Zealand 
were :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

July  12 

Sep.  5,  ’66 
Oct.  5,  ’67 
Oct.  18, ’68! 

Nov.  2,  ’59 
Jan.  24,  ’67 
Feb.  5,  ’68 
Feb.  17, ’69 

Petherbridge  114 
Roberts  119 

Roberts  122 

Roberts  120 

TO  WELLINGTON  (via  Nelson). 

— 

Feb.  16,  ’52 

Petherbridge  121 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Mar.  25 
Dec.  26, ’69 

July  14,  ’58 
May  15, ’70 

Petherbridge  110 
Mordeau  140 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Jan.  1 

[Apr.  16, ’57 

Petherbridge  91 

TO  NELSON. 

*Sep.  10 

Dec.  25,  ’51 
June  8,  ’53 

Petherbridge  104 
Petherbridge  93 
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THE  TWEED. 


A  Famous  Clipper — Built  out  of  a  Steamer — Stories  about  Captain  Stuart. 


On  more  than  one  occasion  the  cele¬ 
brated  Tweed  has  been  credited  by 
writers  in  the  New  Zealand  Press  with 
having  made  the  record  passage  to  New 
Zealand.  This  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  Tweed,  originally  built  for  the  East 
India  Co.,  and  named  the  Punjaub,  was 
purchased  by  John  Willis.  She  was  a 
beautiful  ship  and  greatly  admired  by 
all  nautical  men.  She  was  built 
throughout  of  teak,  and  all  her  fittings 
were  in  teak  and  greenheart.  Like  the 


In  1874  the  Tweed  was  still  owned  by 
John  Willis  and  Son,  and  was  chartered 
to  convey  639  passengers  to  Dunedin. 
She  left  Gravesend  on  June  16,  and  had 
a  good  run  down  the  Channel,  clearing  it 
on  the  18th.  She  passed  Madeira  on 
June  23,  crossed  the  Equator  on  July  8, 
passed  Cape  Leeuwin  on  August  22. 
Stewart  Island  on  September  2,  and 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  at  8  a.m.,  making  the  passage 
in  79  days,  anchorage  to  anchorage,  and 
74  land  to  land. 


THE  SLIPPER  TWEED  ON  THE  THAMES. 


Thomas  Stephens,  her  rival  in  the 
Sydney  trade,  she  was  tremendously 
sparred,  her  mainsail  being  98ft  on  the 
head. 

When  the  ship  was  purchased  by 
Willis  in  1863  Captain  William  Stuart 
was  given  command,  and  he  made  many 
remarkable  passages  to  Sydney  and  Mel¬ 
bourne,  and  occasionally  to  India.  He 
became  a  general  favourite  with  pas¬ 
sengers  and  shippers.  Captain  Stuart 
remained  in  command  for  fourteen  years, 
and  during  all  this  time  he  never  met 
with  any  serious  mishap.  He  left  the 
Tweed  in  1877  to  take  command  of  a 
new  clipper  ship,  Loch  Etive.  This  vessel 
also  made  splendid  runs  to  Australia, 
and  in  1891  she  sailed  from  the  Clyde 
and  anchored  in  Hobson’s  Bay,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  in  70  days. 


The  Tweed  as  late  as  1880  under 
Captain  J.  M.  Whyte  made  the  run  out 
to  Sydney  in  75  days.  On  this  occasion 
she  averaged  240  miles  a  day  from  the 
Equator  to  the  South  Cape  of  Tasmania, 
which  was  passed  on  the  sixty-seventh 
day  out. 

The  Tweed  came  to  grief  in  1888.  Mr. 
Basil  Lubbock,  in  his  interesting  book 
the  ‘‘Black  Ball  Frigates”  states:  “Dur¬ 
ing  this  year  the  Tweed  left  Sydney  for 
China,  and  loaded  a  cargo  for  New  York. 
On  July  18,  when  off  Algoa  Bay,  she 
was  dismasted.  She  was  towed  to 
Algoa  Bay,  but  had  received  such  injury 
and  leaked  so  badly  that  she  was  not 
considered  worth  repairing,  and  was 
broken  up.  Her  frames  and  timbers 
may  still  be  seen  forming  the  roof  of  a 
church  in  Port  Elizabeth.” 
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A  SAILOR’S  MEMORIES. 

A  Taupaki  correspondent,  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  forgot  to  sign  his  name,  sends 
me  a  most  interesting  account  of  the 
Tweed.  He  says: — 

“The  E.I.  Company  built  her  and  a 
sister  ship,  paddle  steamers,  with  Indian 
names.  Willis  bought  the  pair  for 
£44,000,  resold  one  for  £40,000,  and  the 
machinery  and  boilers  out  of  the  other 
for  £12,000.  Then  he  had  her  cut  in  two 
and  90ft  built  into  the  middle  of  her, 
and  renamed  her  the  “Tweed.”  Just  then 
happened  along  Captain  Stuart,  who, 
after  an  hour’s  study  of  her,  went 
straight  to  Willis  and  said,  ‘Let  me  rig 
her.  I’ll  take  command  afterwards.’  1 
do  not  know  what  Willis  thought  of  the 
cheek,  but  he  gave  Captain  Stuart  the 
job.  The  Tweed  was  heavily  sparred. 
Her  mainsail  was  98ft  on  the  head. 
Stuart’s  only  trouble  afterwards  was  to 
get  a  mate  who  would  drive  her. 

“It  used  to  be  a  regular  thing,  in  the 
mate’s  watch,  for  the  captain  to  go 
below,  and  five  or  ten  minutes  after¬ 
wards  to  pop  up  and  find  the  mate 
shortening  sail.  Then  there  would  be 
language  and  to  spare,  and  the  sail  reset. 
Of  course,  the  mate  would  say  the  wind 
had  freshened;  more  language,  and  the 
poor  mate  would  sulk  for  days.  On  six 
consecutive  voyages  he  had  six  new 
mates.  Then  he  shipped  a  mate  who 
liked  to  get  the  best  out  of  a  vessel, 
and,  besides,  he  had  heard  of  the  trouble 
aboard  the  Tweed.  Well,  they  got  away 
down  channel,  and  in  the  new  mate’s 
first  watch  after  losing  sight  of  the 
Lizard  the  old  play  began,  but  only  got 
as  far  as  the  skipper’s  popping  up  again, 
for  this  time  he  found  them  setting  the 
main  royal,  although  under  like  condi¬ 
tions  few  vessels  would  have  carried  a 
main  topgallant  sail.  Captain  Stuart  car¬ 
ried  this  mate  six  years,  and  only  parted 
with  him  in  Singapore  on  a  cable  from 
the  ‘White  Hat’  ordering  the  mate  to 
go  to  Manila  and  take  command  of  the 


Coldstream,  a  slow  old  cart,  most  unlike 
the  Tweed. 

“I  think  the  Tweed’s  greatest  sailing 
was  on  a  passage  from  Hongkong  to 
Singapore,  in  about  1874,  which  she  made 
in  five  days  six  hours,  beating  the  then 
mail  boats  by  six  hours.  On  four  of  the 
days  she  did,  I  think,  over  400  miles,  not 
knots,  to  the  24  hours.  Captain  Stuart 
was  very  sore  because  he.  could  not 
better  68  days  Home  from  Sydney, 
which  was  his  time  with  the  Tweed  on 
three  occasions,  on  two  of  which  he 
made  quite  extraordinary  runs  to  the 
Horn,  and  afterwards  had  light  winds 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  the 
reverse  happened. 

“Although  the  Tweed  had  fine  passen¬ 
ger  accommodation,  90ft  of  a  poop,  she 
got  none  to  carry  in  the  last  few  years 
of  Captain  Stuart’s  command,  as  her 
name  for  racing  became  too  well  known. 
On  one  occasion  the  Tweed  gave  the 
Patriarch,  as  a  smaller  ship,  24  hour3 
start  from  the  Downs  to  Sydney. 
Captain  Stuart  stood  watch  in  hand,  and 
to  the  tick  they  broke  the  anchor  out 
and  got  away  in  chase.  She  spoke  five 
ships  on  the  passage,  none  of  which  had 
seen  the  Patriarch,  and  they  hove-to 
close  in  to  Port  Jackson  Heads  lialf-an- 
hour  before  dawn  one  morning.  When 
daylight  came,  there  was  the  Patriarch, 
about  eight  miles  off,  where  she  had 
lain  since  dusk  the  previous  evening. 
The  Sydney  tug  took  the  nearest  (and 
biggest)  first,  so  Captain  Stuart  won 
£100  from  the  skipper  of  the  Patriarch, 
but  it  was  a  bit  of  a  fluke. 

“I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten  the 
dimensions  of  the  great  Tweed.  Her 
registered  tonnage  was  1760,  but  she  did 
not  carry  well,  being  too  fine  at  the 
ends.  Her  figurehead  was  Dandy  Din- 
mont,  with  a  broad  bonnet  over  3ft 
across.  She  was  originally  fastened 
with  copper  all  through,  and  Willis  used 
to  say  lie  made  money  every  time  they 
repaired  her,  as  they  took  out  copper 
and  replaced  it  with  iron.” 
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THE  CALYPSO. 


Captain  James  Leslie,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  carrying  on  and  making 
fast  passages,  was  given  command  of 
the  Calypso  when  she  was  first  launched 
in  1874.  She  was  a  fine  clipper  ship  of 
1014  tons,  built  by  Hall  of  Aberdeen, 
and  completed  six  successful  voyages  to 
Otago,  the  average  being  under  90  days. 
On  her  first  passage  to  Port  Chalmers 
in  1874  the  ship  made  the  run  in  74  days 


land  to  land  and  84  port  to  port.  In 
1870,  her  third  voyage,  she  made  the 
run  in  73  days  land  to  land  and  81  days 
port  to  port.  On  this  occasion  the 
Calypso  left  Gravesend  on  August  19, 
Start  Point  on  the  27th,  and  crossed  the 
Equator  on  September  14,  only  18  days 
from  the  Start.  The  Snares  were  in 
sight  on  November  6,  and  three  days 
later  she  anchored  at  Port  Chalmers. 


THE  CALYPSO  AT  DUNEDIN. 


CAPTAIN  LESLIE. 


The  Calypso  also  did  some  fine  sailing 
on  the  Homeward  runs.  In  February, 
1879,  the  two  ships,  Waipa  (Captain 
Gorn)  and  Calypso  (Captain  Leslie), 
sailed  from  Port  Chalmers  within  48 
hours  of  each  other,  the  Waipa  having 
the  start.  On  her  arrival  at  the  docks 
she  found  the  Calypso  there,  with  her 
cargo  partly  discharged.  The  passage 
was  made  in  76  days. 

The  record  of  the  outward  passages  by 
the  Calypso  were: — • 

TO  DUNEDIN. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Aug. 

3,  ’74 

Oct. 

26,  ’74 

Leslie 

84 

Land  to  land 

75 

Aug. 

7,  ’75 

Nov. 

11,  ’75 

Leslie 

96 

Land  to  land 

86 

Aug. 

19,  ’76 

Nov. 

9,  ’76 

Leslie 

81 

Land  to  land 

73 

Sep. 

8,  ’77 

Dec. 

7,  ’77 

Leslie 

90 

July 

28,  ’78 

Oct. 

26,  ’78 

Leslie 

90 

July 

26,  ’79 

Oct. 

15,  ’79 

Herd 

81 

Land  to  land 

78 
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THE  HIMALAYA. 


Brought  Many  People  to  New  Zealand. 


Although  a  fine  large  iron  ship  of  over 
1,000  tons,  the  Himalaya  made  only 
average  passages,  but  on  one  occasion 
she  ran  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Snares  in 
78  days.  She  made  twenty-four  voyages 
to  the  colony,  and  brought  out  many 
thousand  passengers.  She  was  built 


on  November  2,  1865,  she  had  a  favour¬ 
able  run  out  to  the  Snares,  which  were 
sighted  on  January  27,  and  Lyttelton 
reached  six  days  later  after  a  passage  of 
91  days,  under  Captain  Cow.  She  was  not 
so  fortunate  on  the  next  voyage,  which 
was  full  of  incident.  She  left  London  on 
November  1,  1866,  but  was  detained  in 


HIMALAYA  AT  WELLINGTON. 


in  1863,  and  about  1865  was  purchased 
by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  In  1896 
she  was  sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers  Co. 
and  renamed  the  Star  of  Peru.  In  1880 
her  rig  was  changed  from  a  ship  to  a 
barque. 

The  Himalaya  made  her  first  voyage 
to  New  Zealand  in  1866.  Leaving  London 


the  Channel  for  ten  days,  and 
had  to  put  back  for  shelter  on 
two  occasions.  She  did  not  pass  the 
Lizard  until  the  19th  November,  18  days 
after  leaving  the  docks.  She  had  a  good 
run  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
was  passed  on  the  8th  January,  fifty 
days  from  her  final  departure.  Eight 
days  later  the  ship  observed  a  fearful 
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barrier  of  ice  as  far  as  tlie  eye  cduld 
reach  from  E.N.E.  to  South,  and  for  a 
time  the  ship  was  packed  with  bergs. 
This  was  in  lat.  48  deg.  44  min.  S.,  long. 
117  deg.  26  E.  Captain  Cow  steered  the 
ship  north  under  easy  sail,  passing 
through  very  large  quantities  of  ice 
during  the  night  and  following  day.  All 
on  board  who  had  made  the  south-east¬ 
ern  passage  declared  they  had  never 
before  seen  such  immense  quantities  of 
ice. 

Owing  to  a  heavy  gale  with  tremen¬ 
dous  seas  encountered  when  nearing  the 
New  Zealand  coast,  Captain  Cow  was 
obliged  to  run  the  ship  southward,  and 
on  the  7th  February  the  Snares  rocks 
bore  E.N.E.  35  miles  distant.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  Himalaya  passed  the 
Snares  78  days  out  from  the  Lizard 
light  and  anchored  at  Lyttelton  on  the 
11th,  101  days  irom  the  docks. 

When  the  Himalaya  was  at  Wellington 
in  1877,  and  had  practically  discharged 
her  cargo,  a  fire  broke  out  on  board. 
The  fire  occasioned  a  notable  lawsuit,  in 
which  the  late  Thomas  H.  Mabin,  notary 
public,  was  interested. 

Again,  on  August  20,  1886,  fire  was 
discovered  on  board  in  latitude  33deg. 
south,  longitude  25deg  west,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  occurred  through  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  the 
lower  hold.  In  the  early  years  many 
vessels  came  out  to  New  Zealand  carry¬ 
ing  Scottish  coal  as  ballast. 

The  Himalaya  had  another  eventful 
voyage  in  1878.  She  made  the  passage 
in  93  days  land  to  land  and  112  port  to 
port.  Captain  Williams  reported  twelve 
days  were  lost  in  the  Channel  and  seven 
days  on  the  New  Zealand  coast.  The  first 
of  the  bad  weather  was  met  with  on 
March  19.  A  gale  came  on  which  lasted 
with  fearful  violence  until  March  25. 
During  this  time  some  very  heavy  seas 
found  their  way  on  board,  carrying  away 
two  boats,  the  best  part  of  the  topgallant 
rail,  the  stern-posts,  and  some  of  the 
deck  posts,  stove  in  the  front  of  the 
poop,  and  flooded  the  saloon  frequently. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  loss  of  life, 
though  some  of  the  sailors  had  a  very 
narrow  escape,  as  one  sea,  being  nearly  as 
high  as  the  crossjaek  yard,  broke  aboard, 
carrying  the  two  men  from  the  wheel 
and  washing  the  chief  officer  forward. 
One  of  the  men  sustained  severe  injuries, 
and  the  chief  officer’s  hand  was  severely 
injured.  While  running  down  her  east¬ 
ing  the  ship  encountered  a  succession  of 
gales  of  such  violence  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  carry  sail  on  her  for  days  at  a 


time.  Fortunately  she  sustained  no 
damage  to  her  hull. 

When  the  Himalaya  arrived  at  Wel¬ 
lington  in  1890  Captain  Hill  stated  he 
had  been  outside  of  Wellington  Heads 
for  ten  days  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind. 

Stormy  Passage  to  Auckland. 

On  the  25th  September,  1891,  the 
Himalaya,  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Hill,  arrived  at  Auckland  after  a 
stormy  and  trying  passage  of  126  days. 
The  ship  sailed  from  London  on  the  20th 
May,  and  had  a  fair  run  for  the  next 
ten  days,  when  she  struck  a  severe  ad¬ 
verse  gale  which  continued  for  48  hours, 
and  on  June  2nd  and  3rd  she  fell 
in  with  another  violent  gale,  which  did 
considerable  damage.  But  worse  was  to 
follow,  as  on  August  5th  the  ship  was 
hove  to  for  48  hours  during  a  terrific 
three  days  gale,  with  heavy  seas  break¬ 
ing  over  the  ship.  On  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  still  another  heavy  gale, 
with  mountainous  seas,  was  encoun¬ 
tered,  which  continued  for  24  hours. 
Bad  weather  still  followed  the  ship,  and 
three  days  later,  on  August  27th,  all  on 
board  had  an  anxious  time.  Captain  Hill 
was  compelled  to  heave  the  ship  to  for 
three  days,  during  the  most  severe  gale 
ever  encountered  by  him.  Tremendous 
seas  broke  on  board,  and  carried  away 
the  bulwarks  and  everything  movable 
on  deck.  Heavy  seas  broke  over  the 
poop,  and  rushed  down  the  cabin,  doing 
great  damage. 

Miles  of  Ice. 

The  Himalaya  had  another  eventful 
voyage  in  1894-5.  She  left  Liverpool  in 
command  of  'Captain  Hill  on  the  9th 
November,  1894,  and  experienced  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  heavy  S.W.  gales  until  pass¬ 
ing  the  Canary  Islands,  when  she  met 
the  N.E.  trades.  She  rounded  the  Cape 
on  January  18tli,  passing  several  ice¬ 
bergs.  Fresh  westerly  winds  then 
favoured  the  ship  until  January  24,  when 
the  ship  was  off  the  Crozets.  Captain 
Hill  stated  on  arrival  that  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Crozets  was  a  most  trying 
time,  as  icebergs  were  in  sight  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  Hima¬ 
laya  made  the  first  landfall  off  Cape 
Farewell  on  February  15th,  but  was 
detained  in  the  Straits,  and  did  not  reach 
Wellington  until  ten  days  later.  After 
discharging  her  cargo  the  ship  sailed  for 
Dunedin  to  load  on  March  13tli,  and 
when  off  Banks  Peninsula  the  following 
day  a  southerly  came  up,  which  in¬ 
creased  to  a  severe  gale,  during  which 
the  ship  was  hove  to  again  for  16  hours 
under  her  topsails. 
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Here  follows  the  record  passages  to  New  Zealand  ports: — 


TO  AUCKLAND.  TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Nov.  2  ’65 

Feb.  3,  ’66 

Cow 

91 

Nov.  2,  ’66 

Feb.  11, ’67 

Cow 

101 

May 

20 

Sep.  25,  ’91 

Hill 

126 

Nov.  29,  ’72 

Mar.  3,  ’7  3 

Friston 

94 

Aug. 

27 

Dec.  11,  ’92 

Hill 

105 

July  27 

Nov.  17,  ’7  5 

Grant 

113 

Jan.  15 

May  7,  ’7  8 

Williams 

112 

Jan.  16 

Apr.  17, ’7  9 

Pitfteld 

91 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Jan.  8 

Apr.  16, ’83 

Culbert 

94 

Oct. 

7, 

’76 

Jan.  24,  ’77 

Grant 

108 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Feb. 

6 

May  17,  ’80 

Culbert 

101 

Jan. 

4 

Apr.  24,  ’81 

Culbert 

119 

Dec.  20,  ’73 

Apr.  12,  ’74 

Friston 

113 

Aug. 

5 

Nov.  8,  ’87 

Paterson 

95 

Dec.  4,  ’81 

Mar.  17,-82 

Culbert 

103 

July 

10 

Oct.  27,  ’88 

Paterson 

107 

Dec.  13,  ’83 

Apr.  5,  ’84 

Culbert 

114 

Aug. 

14 

Dec.  6,  ’89 

Paterson 

114 

July  1 

Oct.  29,  ’85 

Culbert 

118 

June 

15 

Oct.  5,  ’90 

Hill 

112 

June  30 

Oct.  1,  ’86 

Paterson 

93 

Nov. 

9, 

’94 

Feb.  25,  ’95 

Hill 

109 

Nov.  7,  ’93 

Feb.  5,  ’94 

Hill 

90 

Feb.  19 

June  2,  ’96 

Mann 

93 

A  small  barque  named  Himalaya,  a  vessel  of  477  tons,  arrived  at  New  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  then  proceeded  to  Nelson,  arriving  there  on  January  10,  1844.  Captain 
Burns  was  in  command. 


THE  GLENMARK. 


Lost  with  all  hands. 


The  Glenmark,  when  on  her  first 
voyage  to  Lyttelton  in  1865,  was  a  new 
Aberdeen  clipper  of  958  tons.  The 
Lyttelton  papers  described  her  as  a 
model  ship  throughout,  with  excellent 
accommodation  for  passengers.  The  ship 
had  double  topsails  and  patent  reefing 
gear,  and  the  masts  and  yards  were  of 
iron.  The  maiden  voyage  was  made  in 
78  days,  land  to  land,  and  83  from 
Gravesend.  She  landed  over  400  passen¬ 
gers  on  this -occasion,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Studholme  and  family  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Le  Cren  and  family.  The  Glen¬ 
mark  made  a  second  voyage  to  Lyttelton 
the  same  year,  arriving  in  December,  86 
days  to  the  Snares.  In  1866  the  ship 
met  with  very  severe  weather  shortly 
after  leaving  Gravesend,  and  suffered 
considerable  damage.  Captain  Wrank- 
more  was  compelled  to  return  to  Ply¬ 
mouth  for  repairs.  The  ship  sailed  again 
a  fortnight  later.  Captain  Wrankmore 
reported  another  rough  passage  in  1870. 
The  ship  encountered  storms  through¬ 
out  the  passage,  the  most  severe  being 
off  the  island  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  on 
October  26  and  27.  Dr.  McShane, 
formerly  of  Auckland,  was  the  medical 
officer  in  charge,  and  he  expired  on 
October  10  from  paralysis  of  the  brain. 


On  the  last  voyage  of  the  Glenmark,  in 
1871,  the  vessel  passed  through  large 
fields  of  ice  for  several  days,  the  officers 
having  an  anxious  time.  The  passage 
was  made  in  88  days  from  her  final 
departure,  and  95  from  Gravesend. 

The  Glenmark,  with  Captain  Wrank¬ 
more  still  in  command,  loaded  at  Lyt¬ 
telton  for  London  early  in  1872,  and 
sailed  with  a  full  cargo  of  wool,  etc. 
Altogether,  including  passengers  and 
crew,  she  had  50  souls  on  board,  besides 
£80,000  in  gold.  This  fine  ship  was  never 
heard  of  again,  and  was  posted  as  miss¬ 
ing.  The  Glenmark  sailed  exclusively 
to  Lyttelton.  Her  records  were:  — 


TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Oct. 

30,  ’64 

Jan. 

21,  ’65 

Thompson 

83 

Sep. 

15,  ’65 

Dec. 

18,  ’65 

Wrankmore 

94 

To  Snares 

86 

Sep. 

16,  ’66 

Dec. 

20,  ’66 

Wrankmore 

96 

Aug. 

15,  ’67 

Nov. 

14,  ’67 

Wrankmore 

91 

Sep. 

8,  ’68 

Dec. 

12,  ’68 

Wrankmore 

95 

Aug. 

7,  ’69 

Nov. 

16,  ’69 

Wrankmore  101 

Aug. 

26,  ’70 

Dec. 

13,  ’70 

Wrankmore  109 

July 

29,  ’71 

Nov. 

1,  ’71 

Wrankmore 

95 
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THE  HERMIONE. 


Narrow  Escape  Entering  Auckland  Elarbour. 


A  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  ship  that 
was  expected  to  do  better  than  was 
ever  got  out  of  her  was  the  Hermione, 
a  full-rigger  who  was  well-known  in 
Auckland  and  other  ports  in  the  eighties 
and  nineties — but  especially  in  Auck¬ 
land,  to  which  port  she  made  eight 
voyages.  She  was  a  handsome  craft  of 
1120  tons  and  was  turned  out  by  the 
Hall  shipyards  at  Aberdeen  during  the 
same  year  that  the  company’s  other 
classically-named  ship,  the  Pleione,  was 
launched.  Her  sailing  capabilities  were 
somewhat  disappointing,  or  perhaps  one 


Gravesend  on  May  4  with  120  passengers 
on  board,  including  assisted  immigrants 
from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  a  heavy 
gale,  during  which  she  lost  several 
sails,  the  Hermione  had  a  good  passage. 
The  morning  before  she  reached 
Auckland  the  ship  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  running  aground,  and  when  wear¬ 
ing  ship  one  of  the  crew  was  knocked 
overboard,  but  was  promptly  picked  up 
by  i  one  of  the  ship’s  own  boats. 

Captain  C'anese  reported  that  on  July 
16,  1895,  when  the  ship  was  bound  for 


THE  HERMIONE. 


should  say  they  were  not  so  good  as 
the  builders  expected.  Probably  the 
best  24-hour  run  she  ever  logged  was 
269  miles,  which  she  did  in  1897  when 
bound  for  Wellington.  It  was  on  that 
voyage  that  after  sighting  Cape  Fare¬ 
well  she  was  knocking  about  Cook 
Straits  for  seventeen  days,  being  kept 
out  of  port  by  exceptionally  heavy  gales. 

The  second  appearance  of  the  Hermione 
at  Auckland  was  in  1882,  and  Mr. 
A.  Totman,  who  passed  away  a  few 
months  ago,  and  was  a  passenger  by 
her  on  that  occasion,  sent  me  a  few 
particulars  of  the  voyage.  She  left 


Nelson,  she  became  lighted  on  all 
mastheads  and  yardarms  with  the  light 
often  seen  on  very  dark  nights, 
when  suddenly  something  burst  in  the 
heavens  with  a  report  like  a  detonator 
and  six  balls  of  fire  were  seen  falling 
from  above,  some  landing  near  the  ship’s 
side.  This  was  followed  by  a  terrific 
storm  when  oil  was  used  with  marvel¬ 
lous  effect. 

Like  so  many  of  the  old  colonial  ships 
the  Hermione  was  “sold  foreign”  when 
steam  came  in.  She  was  bought  by  an 
Italian  firm  and  renamed  the  Mantova. 
She  was  broken  up  at  Genoa  as  late  as 


WHITE 

the  year  immediately  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Great  War. 

The  Hermione’s  record  of  passages 
reads: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May 

27 

Aug.  19, ’81 

Roberts 

84 

May 

4' 

Aug.  15,  ’82 

Roberts 

102 

July 

12 

Oct.  14, ’83 

Roberts 

94 

July 

19 

Oct.  24,  ’84 

Roberts 

87 

Sep. 

18 

Dec.  31,  ’85 

Roberts 

104 

Oct. 

3,  ’86 

Jan.  28,  ’87 

Roberts 

116 

July 

26,  ’89 

Nov.  6,  ’90 

Parker 

103 

Aug-. 

21 

Dec.  21,  ’91 

Parker 

121 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Aug. 

30 

Dec. 

15,  ’78 

Roberts 

106 

Mar. 

28 

June 

25,  ’88 

Parker 

89 

June 

5 

Sep. 

18,  ’97 

Canese 

105 

WINGS. 


TO  LYTTELTON. 


Jan.  27 

Aug.  19 

June  6 

Apr.  29,  '89 
Dec.  12,  ’93 
Oct.  3,  ’98 

Parker  92 

Canese  112 

Canese  116 

•  TO  DUNEDIN. 

Feb.  21 

Aug.  14 

June  3,  ’77 
Dec.  3,  ’79 

Roberts  101 

Roberts  111 

TO  NELSON. 

Apr.  28 

May  4 

Apr.  10 

Nov.  6,  ’03 

Aug.  18,  ’95 
Aug.  17,  ’96 
July  28,  ’00 
Feb.  18, ’04 

Canese  112 

Canese  105 

Alsop  1 08 

Alsop  1 03 

TO  TIMARU. 

June  8 

Sep.  11, ’99 

Alsop  95 

THE  JOHN  TEMPERLEY. 

Story  of  a  Stormy  Voyage — From  Mr.  J.  A.  Pond’s  Diary. 


Most  of  the  old  families  in  New 
Zealand  have  some  memento  or  memory 
of  the  sailing-ship  days  when  their  for¬ 
bears  came  out  from  the  Old  Country, 
and  some  of  them  have  greatly  trea¬ 
sured  shipboard  diaries,  which  in  the 
present  times  of  40-day  passages  to 
London  make  most  interesting  reading; 
they  show  us  how  astonishing  have  been 
the  changes  in  sea  travel  during  the  past 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  From  one  such 
diary  I  have  been  permitted  to  take  some 
extracts  concerning  a  typically  pro¬ 
tracted  and  eventful  passage.  The 
diarist  was  Mr.  J.  A.  Pond,  of  Auckland, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
analytical  chemists  of  the  Dominion.  He 
came  out  in  the  ship  John  Temperley, 
which  left  Gravesend  on  May  8,  1865, 
and  took  114  days  to  reach  Auckland. 
Among  the  John  Temperley’s  passengers 
were  Major  Whitmore  and  Captain 
Macliell,  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Pond’s  diary  opens  with  a  fearful 
storm  that  struck  the  ship  the  day  after 
she  sailed  from  Gravesend.  Then  on 
May  29,  when  the  ship  was  off  Gibraltar, 
there  happened  one  of  those  thrilling 
incidents  that  steam  sailors  are  saved. 
Doing  about  ten  knots,  the  ship  was 
suddenly  struck  by  a  squall.  At  the 


time  she  was  carrying  all  her  canvas, 
and  the  squall  threw  her  all  aback,  while 
at  the  same  time  she  was  struck  by  a 
heavy  sea  forward,  which  swept  down 
the  hatch  and  set  everything  movable 
on  the  dance  and  jingle. 

One  Sunday  in  June,  just  as  the  pas¬ 
sengers  had  got  up  from  the  breakfast 
table,  they  heard  a  terrible  commotion 
on  deck,  and  rushing  up  they  found 
that  one  of  the  sailors  had  been  knocked 
off  the  jib-boom  by  the  flying-jib.  A 
boat  was  quickly  lowered,  and  luckily 
the  man  was  picked  up. 

Apparently  the  “Temperley”  was  not 
a  clipper  ship,  for  Mr.  Pond’s  diary 
records  that  the  Line  was  not  crossed 
until  the  forty-third  day  from  leaving 
Gravesend,  a  distance  that  generally  was 
done  in  25  to  30  days,  and  had  been  done 
in  17  days. 

Among  the  Ice. 

After  recording  more  rough  weather 
the  diarist  of  1865  goes  on  to  record: 
“On  July  27  we  were  moving  along  splen¬ 
didly  at  from  nine  to  ten  knots,  and 
passed  close  to  a  large  iceberg,  which 
was  a  grand  object.  The  enormous  mass 
of  ice  had  about  six  pinnacles,  all  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  sun.  The  sea  was  breaking 
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over  parts  of  the  berg,  and  it  looked 
like  an  island  with  six  mountains  on 

it.” 

Mr.  Pond  records  that  owing  to  the 
presence  of  ice  the  watch  was  doubled. 
Sailing  through  ice-infested  seas  is  very 
trying  both  for  passengers  and  officers, 
but  particularly  the  latter."  In  naviga¬ 
ting  seas  where  ice  is  expected  it  would, 
of  course,  be  madness  to  rely  on  the 
look-out  alone.  What  is  frequently  done 
is  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
water  every  half-hour,  and  if  a  marked 
drop  in  the  reading  should  occur  it  is 
generally  a  very  good  warning  of  the 
proximity  of  ice. 

Marvellous  Escape. 

More  references  to  bad  weather  follow, 
and  then  the  diary  goes  on  to  say :  “On 
August  3  we  passed  the  island  of  St. 
Paul,  200  miles  to  the  south.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  island  one  of  the  sailors 
told  me  of  an  interesting  episode.  It 
seems  that  a  ship  bound  for  Melbourne 
was  nearing  the  island  one  rough  night 
when  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  from 
the  west.  The  wife  of  the  captain  was 
ill,  and  during  the  night  she  gave  birth 
to  a  boy.  The  captain  would  not  leave 
his  wife,  but  unfortunately  neither  of 
the  mates  was  an  experienced  seaman, 
and  during  the  night  the  ship  drove 
heavily  on  the  rocks,  breaking  up  shortly 
afterwards.  All  on  board,  even  the 
mother  and  her  baby,  were  saved,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain,  who  was 
drowned.  When  the  survivors  got  on 
the  island  they  found  very  little  fresh 
water,  and  all  were  very  badly  off  for 
food  and  drink,  but  luckily  in  a  few 
days  they  were  sighted  by  a  whaler, 
which  bore  down  and  took  them  all  on 
board.  The  whaler  was  a  full  ship  from 
the  whaling  grounds,  but  the  captain  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  some  of  his  pre¬ 
cious  barrels  of  oil  overboard  to  make 
room  for  his  unexpected  passengers.” 

More  bad  weather  followed — the 
“Temperley”  seems  to  have  been  dogged 
by  a  storm  fiend — and  during  one  blo^ 
in  the  early  part  of  August  a  seaman 
started  a  little  storm  on  his  own 
account.  He  and  the  second  mate  had 
one  of  those  disagreements  that  were 
not  unknown  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
wind-jammer  days,  and  before  the 
trouble  was  settled  the  sailor  had  struck 
“Mr.  Mate,”  and  then  found  himself  in 
irons. 


“Another  heavy  storm,”  says  the  diary 
for  August  13,  and  this  time  the  much- 
buffeted  “Temperley”  sustained  serious 
damage  to  her  top  hamper.  At  7  a.m.  a 
squall  struck  her,  and  serious  damage 
wag  done  to  the  foretopmast,  the  fore¬ 
topgallant  mast,  and  the  foreyard,  all 
of  which  came  down  on  the  deck.  All 
hands,  including  the  passengers,  had  to 
turn  out  to  clear  away  the  wreckage 
and  assist  in  getting  up  the  largest  spare 
spar  on  board  to  make  a  new  foreyard. 
It  took  them  three  days  to  clear  things  up. 

Nearly  Ashore. 

And  the  end  of  the  passage  was 
apparently  very  nearly  a  tragedy.  “On 
August  31,”  says  the  diary,  “we  struck 
another  very  severe  gale.  At  the  time 
we  were  in'  sight  of  a  lighthouse,  and 
suddenly  heard  the  call  ‘’Bout  ship!’ 
All  hands'  assisted,  and  we  were  soon 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  Look¬ 
outs  were  now  placed  all  about  the  ship, 
and  presently  we  heard  above  the  wind 
the  call,  ‘Land  on  the  weather  bow;  let 
her  fall  off  a  couple  of  points!’  Imme¬ 
diately  on  top  of  this  the  boatswain 
cried  out,  ‘Land  close  on  our  lee  bow!’ 
All  knew  there  was  danger.  Quickly  we 
heard  the  captain’s  hoarse  ‘’Bout  ship!’ 
The  ship  came  to  the  wind,  but  there 
was  so  little  sail  on  her,  owing  to  our 
crippled  foretopmast,  and  the  wind  being 
so  heavy,  we  did  not  come  round,  and 
rapidly  the  ship  fell  to  leeward,  just 
grazing  the  rocks  that  had  first  been 
seen  on  the  lee  bow.  Passengers  and  crew 
all  worked  hard,  and  happily  we  soon 
had  the  ship  out  of  all  danger.  An  hour 
later  the  gale  had  spent  itself,  and 
pleasantly  we  made  our  way  among  the 
numerous  islands  which  dot  the  Gulf,  and 
were  soon  in  sight  of  Auckland.” 

The  John  Temperley  sailed  from  Auck¬ 
land  for  London  on  October  25th,  1865, 
taking  Colonel  Wyatt  and  the  second 
half  of  the  65th  Regiment — about  267 
rank  and  file.  The  ship  also  took  Home 
£68,000  worth  of  gold. 

The  following  year  the  John  Temper- 
ley  came  out  to  Lyttelton,  leaving 
London  on  March  13th  and  arriving  at 
Lyttelton  on  June  21,  a  passage  of  100 
days.  The  ship  had  another  rough  ex¬ 
perience  when  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
She  encountered  a  terrific  gale,  which 
carried  away  many  sails.  Heavy  seas 
swept  the  decks,  carrying  away  a  large 
portion  of  her  bulwarks,  smashing  up 
two  boats  and  doing  other  damage. 
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THE  COROMANDEL. 


Stranded  at  Westport — Capsized  at  Wellington. 


The  Coromandel,  a  barque  of  849  tons, 
built  at  Glasgow  in  1875,  for  Mr.  John 
Fairlie  of  Glasgow,  brought  a  large 
number  of  immigrants  to  New  Zealand 
under  charter  to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 
She  completed  seven  voyages  and  was 
sold  to  New  Zealand  owners  on  her 
arrival  at  Lyttelton  in  1884.  She  was 
then  engaged  in  the  intercolonial  trade 
for  several  years.  In  1896  she  was 
stranded  at  Westport. 

The  Coromandel  was  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade  for  three  years  after  she 
was  launched,  and  in  1878  made  her  first 
voyage  to  the  Dominion,  arriving  at 
Lyttelton  on  June  28.  Captain  Hendry 


Leeuwin.  Passed  Tasmania  on  June  14, 
when  further  heavy  gales  were  experi¬ 
enced  from  the  north-east,  with  heavy 
seas.  The  Snares  were  passed  on  June 
25,  and  Lyttelton  Harbour  was  made  on 
June  28. 

The  Coromandel  had  another  rough 
voyage  when  bound  for  Lyttelton  in 
1884.  Captain  Hendry  reported  that  on 
August  14  the  barque  experienced  a 
south-west  gale,  with  terrific  squalls  of 
sleet  and  hail,  the  vessel  lying-to  with 
tarpaulins  in  the  mizzen  rigging.  During 
the  last  six  weeks  of  the  passage  the 
decks  were  never  dry,  as  gale  after  gale 
was  encountered  until  arrival  in  port. 


COROMANDEL  CAPSIZED  AT  WELLINGTON  WHARF. 


reported  having  landed  the  pilot  off 
the  Start  on  March  19,  and  struck  a 
Tieavy  north-west  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  He  had  no  north-east  trades 
whatever,  but  three  weeks’  variable 
weather  to  30deg  north.  The  south-east 
trades  were  good,  and  carried  to 
23deg  south.  Thence  experienced  heavy 
gales  of  wind  until  passing  the  meridian 
of  the  Cape  on  May  20.  Four  days  later 
the  barque  ’shipped  a  heavy  sea  over  the 
starboard  quarter,  which  carried  away 
the  binnacle,  starlight,  and  companion- 
hatch,  and  filled  the  cabin  with  water, 
Besides  doing  other  serious  damage. 
'Thence  had  fresh  westerly  winds  to  the 


This  was  the  barque’s  last  voyage  from 
London,  as  she  was  sold  to  Captain  L. 
Williams,  who  sailed  the  barque  until 
1896,  when  she  nearly  became  a  total 
wreck  at  Westport.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  refloated,  and  in  command  of 
the  late  Captain  Bendall,  a  gentle¬ 
man  well  known  in  shipping  circles 
throughout  the  Dominion  when  trading 
in  steamers  on  the  coast  during  the 
sixties  and  seventies,  was  brought  on  to 
Wellington.  The  ship  experienced  very 
rough  weather,  during  which  the  pumps 
had  to  be  kept  going,  and  eventually 
she  was  towed  into  Wellington.  She  was 
berthed  at  the  old  Railway  wharf,  but 
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the  following  day  she  met  with  further 
misfortune.  The  crew,  who  were  ex¬ 
hausted  from  continuous  pumping,  just 
tied  the  ship  up  and  left  her. 

Shortly  before  the  Coromandel  was 
berthed  the  Otago  dredge  had  been  work¬ 
ing,  and  dredged  within  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  of  the  wharf,  leaving  a  tolerably 
high  bank.  The  barque  was  still  leaking 
badly,  and  settled  on  the  edge  of  the 
bank.  The  following  day  (May  3,  1896) 
she  capsized  in  about  six  or  seven 
fathoms  of  water.  When  the  lines 
snapped  the  barque  gave  a  lurch  to  star¬ 
board,  then  heeled  over  and  eventually 
went  right  over  and  lay  on  her  side, 
while  great  spurts  of  water  wrere  flying 
into  the  air,  caused  by  the  air  escaping 
from  her  hull. 

The  barque  lay  in  this  position  for 
nearly  twelve  months.  Numerous  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  refloat  her,  but  all 
ended  in  failure  until  a  Mr.  Thos.  Car¬ 
michael,  a  Wellington  contractor,  de¬ 
cided  to  have  a  go  at  the  hard  task,  and 
lie  was  eventually  successful.  When  the 
hull  of  the  ship  was  made  ready  for 
pumping,  powerful  centrifugal  pumps 
were  rigged,  and  steam  from  the  boilers 
of  three  or  four  small  steamers  lying 


handy  was  used  to  drive  the  pumps. 
Pumping  started  at  9  a.m.,  and  at  2  p.m. 
the  decks  were  above  water  and  the 
barque  standing  on  an  even  keel  again. 
The  ship  was  subsequently  dismantled, 
and  converted  into  a  coal  hulk,  and  is 
still  doing  duty  in  Wellington  Harbour. 
TO  AUCKLAND, 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep. 

8, 

’81 

Dec.  18,  ’81 

Hendry 

99 

Aug-. 

5, 

’82 

Nov.  8,  ’82 

Hendry 

93 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov. 

1, 

’80 

Feb.  8,  ’81 

Hendry 

98 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Mar. 

15 

■ 

June  28,  ’78 

Hendry 

105 

July 

12 

Oct.  17,  ’83 

Hendry 

96 

May 

31 

Sep.  1,  ’84 

Hendry 

92 

TO 

PORT  CHALILERS. 

Dec. 

19, 

’79 

Apr.  2,  ’80 

Hendry 

104 

THE  BULWARK. 


Sufferings  of  Passengers. 


The  Bulwark  was  a  large  first-class 
modern  ship  of  13.32  tons,  built  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1862  for  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Co.,  and  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  latest 
impi  ovements.  She  made  one  voyage 
only  to  New  Zealand.  Slie  sailed  from 
London  on  February  27,  1872,  carrying  a 
general  cargo,  including  450  tons  of  rail¬ 
way  iron,  and  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
October  1,  1872,  by  which  time  many 
people  having  relatives  and  friends  on 
boa.rd  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
seeing  the  ship  in  port.  She  left  Lon¬ 
don  with  eleven  saloon  and  eighteen 
second  class  passengers,  who  met  with 
an  experience  seldom  encountered  by 
immigrants  leaving  the  Old  Country  for 
New  Zealand.  Captain  Kelly  was  in 
command. 

In  comparing  sea  travel  of  to-day  with 
that  of  half  a  -century  and  more  ago 
the  thing  that  strikes  one  most  forcibly 
is  that  although  the  disasters  of  to-day 
far  exceed  those .  -of  by-gone  days — the 
loss  of  a  Titanic  or  an  Empress  of 


Ireland,  for  instance,  far  outweighing  the 
most  terible  tragedies  that  happened  in 
the  day^  of  sailing  vessels — the  early  im¬ 
migrants  to  New  Zealand  were  always 
nearer  danger  than  the  modern  traveller. 
I  mean  that  the  people  that  come  out 
to  New  Zealand  to-day  in  their  hundreds 
in  one  of  the  big  direct  boats  of  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company  or  the  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Company,  in  their  40 
or  so  days,  the  time-table  almost  as  re¬ 
gular  a, s-  that  of  a  train,  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  months  of  anxiety  passed 
by  the  people  that  adventured  out  from 
the  Old  Land  to  seek  their  fortune  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 

Hundreds  of  the  old  hands  have  stories 
to  tell  of  the  hardships  they  had  to 
endure,  and-  there  is  not  one  of  their 
descendants  that  hasn’t  somfe  memory  of 
tales  of  “what  grandfather  and  I 
went  through.”  The  modern  generation 
does  not  realise  how  wireless  has  robbed 
the  sea  of  half  its  terrors — as  well  as  of 
most  of  its  mystery. 
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On  tlie  Bulwark’s  arrival  in  Auckland 
the  chief  officer  supplied  the  following 
report: — 

“We  had  a  fair  run  until  crossing  the 
equator  on  April  2.  We  took  the  south¬ 
east  trades  from  the  Line,  and  on  April 
15  a  very  heavy  south-east  gale  set  in, 
when  large  quantities  of  water  were 
shipped  and  the  vessel  was  considerably 
strained.  Ten  days  later  we  experi¬ 
enced  another  fierce  northerly  gale 
with  a  high  cross-sea  during  which  the 
vessel  rolled  her  gunwales  under  water. 
On  the  27th  the  weather  moderated. 
On  May  11th  we  put  into  Simon’s  Town, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  water,  owing  to 
several  tanks  leaking  after  the  gales. 
The  Bulwark  was  then  73  days  out  from 
London. 

“We  left  the  Cape  on  May  14tli,  with 
light  east-north-east  winds.  From  the 
17th  to  20th  a  strong  north-north- west 
gale  prevailed,  with  high  seas  which 
gradually  increased  in  violence  until 
the  23rd,  when  it  veered  to  the  west- 
north-west  and  north-north-west  and 
commenced  to  blow  a  perfect  hurricane. 
On  the  25th  in  42.28  S,  a  heavy  sea 
was  pooped,  which  washed  the  mate 
and  one  of  the  men  from  the  wheel  to 
the  front  of  the  poop. 

“During  the  night  the  hurricane  blew 
with  terrific  force,  accompanied  with 
a  mountainous  sea. 

BROKEN  LIMBS. 

“At  8.30  p.m.  on  the  26th  a  terrific 
sea  shipped  over  the  stern  of  the  vessel 
carried  everything  before  it,  smashing 
the  wheel  to  atoms,  washing  the  two 
men  from  the  wheel,  one  on  to  the  main 
deck  and  breaking  two  of  his  ribs.  The 
other  man  had  his  arm  dislocated.  At 
the  time  of  the  sea  breaking  on  board 
the  captain  rushed  to  the  wheel,  but  he 
was  washed  to  the  front  of  the  poop 
and  had  both  his  legs  severely  injured. 

“The  second  mate  who  was  also  on 
the  poop,  was  washed  on  to  the  main 
deck,  and  was  severely  cut  about  the 
chest.  The  poop  skylight  and  hurricane 
house  were  carried  away,  and  the  saloon 
filled  with  water.  The  binnacle,  com¬ 
pass  and  time-piece  were  also  lost.  All 
the  poop-rails  were  smashed.  Four  boats 
were  carried  from  their  fastenings  and 
smashed  to  atoms.  Hen-coops,  pigs, 


sheep,  etc.,  were  also  washed  overboard. 
The  same  sea  smashed  in  the  front  of 
the  fore-cabin  and  the  main  deck-house. 

“Two  spars  and  an  iron  yardarm  were 
also  carried  away.  The  port  mizzen  and 
starboard  main-chains  were  started,  and 
the  main  deck  was  very  much  damaged. 
Nearly  all  the  bulwarks  were  carried 
away.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  loose 
stuff  knocking  about  the  deck,  the  fas¬ 
tenings  of  the  hatches  were  loosened 
and  the  tarpaulins  carried  off,  large 
quantities  of  water  getting  below.  When 
the  wheel  was  carried  away,  the  vessel 
was  brought  up  to  the  wind,  and  all 
sails  were  let  fly,  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  all  on  board. 

WOMEN  AT  THE  PUMPS, 

“When  the  pumps  were  sounded,  5  feet 
of  water  was  found  in  the  hold.  The 
pumps  were  manned  with  every  seaman 
and  passenger  on  board,  and  the  women 
also  assisted.  The  pumps  were  kept 
going  without  ceasing  for  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  time  the  hurricane 
still  continued  with  unabated  fury.  A 
number  of  the  seamen  refused  to  work 
any  longer,  it  being  fully  believed  that 
the  vessel  would  founder. 

“On  the  27th,  a  quantity  of  aquafortis 
was  thrown  overboard,  it  having  caught 
fire.  From  that  time  till  the  29th,  the 
vessel  was  liove-to  on  the  port  tack 
under  storm  trysail.  On  that  day  a 
wheel  was  fixed  and  the  vessel’s  head 
put  for  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  Thence 
until  arrival,  on  June  18th,  moderate 
weather  prevailed.  Damages  were  re¬ 
paired  and  cargo  landed,  about  80  tons 
principally  paper  being  sold.  The  ship 
after  59  day’s  detention  sailed  from 
Mauritius  on  August  16.  On  September 
1  we  were  hove-to  for  twenty-four 
hours  during  another  heavy  'S.W.  gale. 
We  rounded  Tasmania  on  September  17 
and  experienced  favourable  weather  until 
arrival  in  Auckland.”  Tlie  voyage  occu¬ 
pied  217  days. 

One  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  Rye, 
posted  a  letter  from  Mauritius  to  Mr. 
Owen  (of  Owen  and  Fendelow,  agents  for 
the  ship),  which  reached  Auckland  by  a 
barque  via  Sydney  some  days  before  the 
Bulwark,  and  gave  relief  to  Aucklanders 
having  relatives  and  friends  on  board. 
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THE  DUNEDIN. 


First  Ship  to  Carry  Frozen  Meat— Missing  in  1890. 


The  Dunedin  was  one  of  Duncan’s 
beautiful  iron  ships,  built  to  the  order 
of  Patrick  Henderson  in  1874.  She  was 
a  vessel  of  1250  tons,  and  was  specially 
designed  for  the  carrying  of  immigrants. 
She  traded  mainly  to  Dunedin,  com¬ 
pleting  twelve  voyages  to  Port  Chal¬ 
mers,  also  three  to  Auckland,  and  two 
to  Lyttelton;  and  none  of  her  runs  out 
exceeded  100  days.  Her  last  visit  to  the 
Dominion  was  in  1889,  and  after  dis¬ 
charging  her  outward  cargo  she  sailed 
on  March  19,  1890,  for  London  with 
frozen  meat  and  wool,  but  never  reached 


sailor.  He  commanded  the  Dunedin 
from  1874  until  1880,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Captain  Roberts. 

The  Dunedin  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  ship  to  carry  frozen 
meat  from  New  Zealand  to  London.  This 
was  in  February,  1882,  when  the  ship 
was  owned  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Albion  Company.  She  was  chartered 
by  the  New  Zealand  and  Australian 
Land  Company  for  the  purpose  of  send¬ 
ing  a  trial  shipment  to  Britain.  The 
ship  was  fitted  with  a  freezing  plant, 
there  being  no  refrigerating  plant  works 
then  in  the  colony,  and  the  meat  was 


THE  DUNEDIN  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


her  destination.  She  was  then  barque 
rigged,  and  when  sailing  from  Oamaru 
had  a  crew  of  thirty-four,  with  Captain 
Roberts  in  command.  The  ship  was 
spoken  once  before  reaching  Cape  Horn, 
and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  She 
was  supposed  to  have  foundered  during 
a  storm  or  have  been  sunk  by  icebergs, 
so  frequently  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Horn. 

Captain  Whitson  brought  the  Dunedin 
out  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Lyttelton, 
making  a  good  run  of  88  days — port  to 
port.  The  following  year  he  brought 
the  ship  to  Auckland  in  94  days.  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitson  was  a  skilled  and  popular 


frozen  on  board.  Matters  did  not  work 
very  smoothly  at  first,  as  the  freezing 
plant  was  thrown  out  of  action  through 
the  crank  shaft  breaking,  and  loading 
operations  had  to  be  suspended  while 
a  new  shaft  was  made  at  Dunedin.  At 
the  time  1500  carcases  were  on  board, 
and  these  had  to  be  sold  locally,  so 
it  fell  to  Dunedin  residents  to  be  the 
first  consumers  of  New  Zealand  frozen 
meat.  After  repairs  were  effected  the 
vessel  resumed  loading,  and  altogether 
she  shipped  4311  carcases  of  mutton,  598 
of  lamb,  some  pigs  and  2200  sheep 
tongues,  which  were  divided  among  five 
shippers,  of  which  the  New  Zealand  and 
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Australian  Land  Company  was  the 
principal. 

The  Dunedin  finally  sailed  from  Port 
Chalmers  on  February  15,  1882,  and 
reported  off  the  Lizard  on  May  18.  The 
cargo  arrived  in  London  in  excellent 
condition,  mainly,  it  was  stated,  owing 
to  the  care  and  attention  given  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitson.  The  New  Zealand  Land 
Company  chartered  the  Dunedin  for  nine 
other  voyages,  making  ten  consecutive 
passages  in  all.  The  ship  practically 
died  in  harness,  being  lost  in  1890  and 
no  trace  of  her  ever  being  found. 

The  rate  of  freight  on  frozen  cargoes 
in  1882  was  2|d  per  lb,  which  included 
the  freezing  of  carcases  on  board  ship. 
This  process  was  necessary  until  freezing 
works  were  established  in  the  colony. 
The  result  of  the  sale  in  London  was 
considered  most  satisfactory,  the  mutton 
averaging  63d  a  pound. 

Here  follow  the  record  of  passages  to 
New  Zealand: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb. 

13 

May  18, ’75 

Whitson 

94 

Nov. 

00 

OO 

Feb.  8,  ’88 

Roberts 

81 

Oct. 

<1 

CO 

OO 

Jan.  5,  ’89 

Roberts 

90 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Apr. 

6 

July  3,  ’74 

Whitson 

88 

Oct. 

23,  ’86 

Jan.  14,  ’87 

Roberts 

83 

WINGS. 


TO  DUNEDIN. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Aug-. 

27 

Nov. 

19,  ’76 

Whitson 

82 

July 

30 

Nov. 

1,  ’.77 

Whitson 

93 

Aug. 

23 

Nov. 

16,  ’78 

Whitson 

86 

Aug. 

29 

Dec. 

6,  ’79 

Whitson 

90 

Land  to  land  7  9 

Aug. 

26 

Nov. 

O 

OO 

LO 

c* 

Whitson 

89 

Aug. 

24 

Nov. 

OO 

£> 

Whitson 

95 

Aug. 

23 

Nov. 

11,  ’82 

Whitson 

79 

Land  to  land  7  5 

June 

1 1 

Aug. 

30,  ’83 

Whitson 

80 

Land  to  land  75 

Mar. 

9 

June 

00 

vjT 

Whitson 

97 

Jan. 

13 

Apr. 

10 

OO 

CO 

Whitson 

80 

Nov. 

26,  ’85 

Mar. 

1,  ’86 

Whitson 

94 

Sep. 

27 

Dec. 

31,  ’89 

Roberts 

95 

Another  smart  vessel  bearing  the 
same  name  traded  to  New  Zealand  in 
the  fifties.  She  was  a  small  barque  of 
208  tons.  She  made  her  first  voyage  to 
Port  Chalmers  in  1856,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  McNeur.  The  vessel 
arrived  on  January  23  after  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  for  so  small  a  vessel,  of 
84  days,  port  to  port,  bringing  25  pas¬ 
sengers  and  a  general  cargo.  This  was 
the  fastest  passage  made  by  any  ship 
from  England  at  that  date.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  Dunedin  arrived  at 
Dunedin  on  April  18,  the  passage 
occupying  97  days. 


THE  LOCHNAGAR. 


The  Lochnagar,  a  fine  little  barque  of 
4G0  tons,  completed  twenty  voyages  to 
New  Zealand  from  1873  till  1896,  and 
brought  out  many  thousand  immigrants. 
Under  the  command  of  Captain  Kelly  she 
made  runs  outwards  of  94,  95,  99,  and 
102  days — a  really  fine  performance  for 
such  a  small  vessel.  The  barque  sailed 
under  the  Shaw,  Savill  flag. 

The  little  barque  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  leaving  her  bones  on  the  beach  at  Gis¬ 
borne  during  1880.  The  Lochnagar 
frequently  visited  Gisborne  to  load  wool 
for  England,  and  on  October  27  of 
that  year  she  arrived  from  Auckland, 
and  was  lying  in  the  roadstead.  A  heavy 
southerly  gale  sprang  up,  and  the  vessel 
was  dragging  her  anchors,  so  the  captain 
attempted  to  take  his  ship  out  of  the 
bay,  but  found  it  impossible.  As  there 
was  grave  danger  of  the  barque  being 
driven  on  the  rocks,  he  squared  away 
and  ran  her  up  high  and  dry  on  a  sandy 


beach  to  the  west  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  where  she  remained  for  several 
weeks.  Early  in  1881  the  Arawata  was 
sent  up  to  tow  the  vessel  off,  but  when 
she  arrived  the  Lochnagar  was  already 
afloat,  and  required  no  assistance.  The 
insurance  companies  congratulated  the 
captain  upon  his  skill  in  saving  the 
vessel.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were 
expended  in  refitting  the  barque. 

On  his  arrival  at  Timaru  in  1885 
Captain  Perriam  gave  some  details  of  a 
very  severe  storm  which  commenced  on 
September  29  and  continued  until 
October  2.  During  these  three  days  the 
ship  laboured  fearfully,  and  was  hove-to 
on  several  occasions,  her  decks  being  con¬ 
stantly  awash.  About  midnight  on 
September  29,  when  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  with  hurricane  force,  a  heavy  sea 
struck  the  starboard  side,  carrying  away 
bulwarks,  rails,  stanchions,  skylight, 
compass,  and  binnacle;  also  flooding  the 
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decks  and  cabins,  and  knocking  the 
second  officer  across  the  poop.  The 
barque  was  kept  away  from  the  wind, 
and  tarpaulins  nailed  over  the  hole  in 
the  poop.  The  ship  was  hove-to,  and  a 
new  binnacle  stand  made  by  the  car¬ 
penter. 

Two  years  later,  on  September  22, 
1887,  when  the  Lochnagar  was  making  a 
second  voyage  to  Timaru,  under  Captain 
Sinclair,  the  vessel  again  encountered 
heavy  weather  when  rounding  the  Cape, 
and  was  hove-to  under  close-reefed  top¬ 
sails  for  twenty  hours.  During  this  time 
the  ship  laboured  heavily.  A  huge  sea 
broke  on  board,  seriously  injuring  the 
helmsman  and  doing  minor  damage  to 
fittings,  etc. 

The  Lochnagar  had  another  rough 
experience  when  bound  out  to  Nelson 
in  1891.  On  this  occasion  she 
was  48  days  reaching  the  Equator, 
owing  to  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales,  the  vessel  being  hove-to  several 
times  for  24  hours.  She  met  with  further 
furious  gales  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
barometer  falling  at  one  time  to  28.85. 
For  eleven  days  the  gales  were  favour¬ 
able,  and  the  barque  travelled  2500  miles 
in  that  time,  the  best  day’s  run  being 
264  miles. 

On  the  passage  out  to  Nelson  in  1895 
the  Lochnagar,  while  lying  at  anchor 
off  East  End,  was  run  into  by  a  large 
steamer  which  carried  away  the 
Lochnagar’s  bowsprit,  jib-boom,  head  rails 
and  did  other  serious  damage.  The 
barque  rethrned  to  London  for  repairs, 
sailing  again  a  fortnight  later.  The 
barque  also  had  a  bad  run  out  to  Napier 
in  1889,  very  severe  gales  being  met 
with  after  rounding  the  Cape. 

The  records  of  the  Lochnagar  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

7 

Sep.  26, ’64 

Chester 

Ill 

Oct. 

16,  ’72 

Jan.  19, ’73 

Kelly 

95 

June 

12 

Sep.  16,  ’80 

Perriam 

96 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Mar.  2,  ’66 

Jan. 

24,  ’67 

Stott 

114 

July  13 

Oct. 

23,  ’79 

Kelly 

102 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


July 

2 

Oct. 

25,  ’84 

Perriam 

114 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Feb. 

4 

May 

22,  ’75 

Kelly 

107 

TO 

NELSON. 

Aug. 

22 

Nov. 

24,  ’76 

Kelly 

94 

July 

6 

Oct. 

22,  ’77 

Kelly 

108 

Apr. 

27 

Aug. 

25,  ’86 

Herd 

120 

Aug. 

12 

Dec. 

8,  ’91 

Gasson 

118 

Jan. 

20 

May 

16,  ’9  5 

Summers 

116 

Jan. 

21 

May 

8,  ’96 

Wightman 

107 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Aug. 

12 

Dec. 

4,  ’89 

Sinclair 

114 

*Sep. 

19,  ’90 

Jan. 

15,  ’91 

Gasson 

118 

TO 

TIMARU. 

July 

18 

Nov. 

1,  ’85 

Perriam 

106 

July 

15 

Oct. 

25,  ’87 

Sinclair 

102 

TO 

BLUFF 

May 

21 

Aug. 

28,  ’78 

Kelly 

99 

July 

5 

Oct. 

28,  ’82 

Perriam 

115 

July 

14 

Oct. 

19,  ’83 

Perriam 

99 

July 

21 

Nov. 

17,  ’88 

Sinclair 

119 

Nov. 

15,  ’93 

Apr. 

10,  ’94' 

Gasson 

146 

*  Via  Nelson. 


A  barque  of  379  tons,  also  bearing  the 
name  Lochnagar,  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
April  5,  1859,  in  command  of  Captain 
Jenkins,  making  the  passage  in  121  days. 
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THE  LYTTELTON. 


Lost  at  Timaru. 


A  v  essel  that  made  some  remarkable 
passages  both  from  Glasgow  and  London 
to  Port  Chalmers,  which  was  her  only 
port  of  call  in  the  colony,  was  the  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Co.’s  Lyttelton,  one  of 
the  last  ships  to  be  built  for  that  line 
by  the  famous  Robert  Duncan,  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  Of  the  seven  voyages  she  made 
out  to  New  Zealand  only  once  did  she 
exceed  90  days.  On  her  maiden  trip  in 
1879  she  ran  out  in  86  days,  or  82  land 
to  land.  In  1881  she  was  only  77  days 
between  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the 
Snares,  her  best  day’s  run  on  that 
voyage  being  312  miles.  The  fastest 
passage  recorded  by  this  smart  craft 


again,  the  Lyttelton  went  over  the  fluke 
of  her  own  anchor,  and  sank  within 
twenty  minutes. 

For  several  years  her  hull  was  a 
nuisance  to  shipping.  The  services  of 
the  Torpedo  Corps  were  eventually 
called  into  requisition,  and  before  the 
wreck  and  her  cargo  were  shifted  no 
less  than  20001bs.  weight  of  gun-cotton 
was  used.  Not  only  had  the  hull  to  be 
shattered,  but  a  hole  had  to  be  blasted 
big  enough  to  bury  the  debris,  so  as  to 
leave  a  clear  channel.  Captain  Falkner 
was  in  charge  of  the  operation,  and  his 
second  was  Mr.  W.  Pacey,  who  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  living  at  Vauxhall,  Devonport. 


THE  LYTTELTON  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


was  made  in  1883.  She  left  Gravesend 
on  April  3,  crossed  the  Equator  24  days 
later,  rounded  the  Cape  on  May  21,  and 
anchored  in  Port  Chalmers  on  June  20 — 
78  days  dock  to  anchorage.  Her  first 
landfall  was  Long  Point,  which  was 
reached  from  Start  Point  in  73  days. 

Captain  Strang  commanded  the  Lyt¬ 
telton  on  the  first  six  voyages  to  New 
Zealand,  and  then  in  1886  she  was  taken 
over  by  Captain  Boardman,  who  made  a 
good  run  out  in  89  days.  From  Dunedin 
the  Lyttelton  on  this  occasion  went  to 
Timaru  to  load  for  London.  When  fully 
loaded  she  was  being  towed  out  to  sea 
by  the  steamer  Grafton,  but  the  tow- 
line  fouling  the  steamer’s  propeller  the 
ship  dropped  anchor.  When  the  line  was 
cleared,  and  the  steamer  began  towing 


Following  are  the  seven  voyages  made 
to  Port  Chalmers  by  the  Lyttelton,  the 
first  two  and  the  third  being  from  the 
Clyde,  and  the  rest  from  London: — 


TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Dec. 

28,  ’78 

Mar. 

25,  ’79 

Strang 

86 

June 

9 

Sep. 

6,  ’80 

Strang 

89 

Land  to  land 

82 

Apr. 

25 

July 

18,  ’81 

Strang 

83 

Land  to  land 

77 

May 

23 

Aug. 

16,  ’82 

Strang 

84 

Apr. 

2 

June 

20,  ’83 

Strang 

78 

Land  to  land  73 

Feb. 

1 

May 

9,  ’84 

Strang 

97 

Feb. 

2 

May 

2,  ’86 

Boorman 

89 
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THE  ADAMANT. 


Collision  Narrowly  Averted. 


The  Adamant,  Captain  Bowling’s  first 
ship  as  master,  was  an  old  vessel  when 
bringing  immigrants  to  New  Zealand. 
She  was  an  iron  barque  of  815  tons, 
built  in  1858,  and  later  purchased  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.  She  made  nine 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  coming  out 
first  to  Lyttelton  in  1873,  fifteen  years 
after  she  was  built. 

The  Adamant  made  one  rather  fast 
passage  when  bound  for  Nelson  in  1874, 
having  rounded  Tasmania  on  the  79th 
day  out,  which  was  considered  very  good 
for  this  old  ship.  Here  she  met  with 
strong  easterly  winds  until  nearing  the 
New  Zealand  coast  and  did  not  reach 
Nelson  until  twelve  days  later.  This 
was  the  record  passage  for  the  Adamant. 
She  brought  out  340  Government  immi¬ 
grants  on  this  occasion,  far  too  many  for 
the  accommodation  provided.  During 
the  voyage  there  were  twelve  deaths. 
In  1878  the  barque,  on  her  passage  out 
to  Nelson  with  a  large  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  on  board,  very  nearly  came  to 
grief  when  running  down  the  Southern 
Ocean.  During  the  night  a  huge  iceberg 
loomed  up  right  ahead  of  the  ship,  and  a 
collision  was  narrowly  averted. 

On  the  passage  out  to  Auckland  in 
1879  the  Adamant  had  on  board  all  the 
Christmas  goods  for  the  Auckland  mer¬ 
chants.  She  arrived  the  day  after 
Christmas  and  the  cargo  was  not  de¬ 
livered  until  the  New  Year.  Owing  to 
the  long  passage  made  by  the  ship  some 
anxiety  was  felt  by  friends  for  her 
safety.  Captain  Bowling  reported  the 
Adamant  left  Gravesend  on  the  27th 
August  and  was  detained  in  the  Channel 
nine  days,  anchored  at  the  Downs  and 
Deal.  The  ship  also  encountered  a 
series  of  very  heavy  gales  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Ocean.  '  After  discharging,  at  the 
end  of  January,  1880,  the  Adamant 
sailed  for  Napier  and  loaded  up  with 
wool  and  produce  for  London. 

Mr.  Robert  Jordon  was  a  passenger 
by  the  Adamant  on  this  voyage.  He  has 
resided  at  Auckland,  mainly  in  the  Tau- 
ranga  district,  over  40  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year,  1910,  which  he 
spent  in  Ireland.  He  sailed  on  another 
visit  to  the  Old  Country,  leaving  Auck¬ 
land  in  February,  1924.  Other  passen¬ 
gers  by  the  Adamant  were  Mr.  Walter 
Buchanan,  now  residing  at  Takapuna; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Beale,  solicitor,  and  his  wife; 
and  the  family  of  the  late  Judge 


Laughlan  O’Brien.  All  of  these  were 
returning  from  a  voyage  to  the  Home¬ 
land.  The  ship,  in  addition  to  the  above 
saloon  passengers,  brought  out  150  pas¬ 
sengers  who  had  been  assisted  in  seeking 
fresh  pastures  by  trade  unions  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Tom  Bowling’s  younger 
brother  Alfred  was  third  officer  of  the 
ship. 

The  most  remarkable  and  eventful 
passage  out  by  the  Adamant  was  in 
1875.  •  She  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
July  14  in  command  of  Captain  Burch. 
The  report  published  in  the  Invercargill 
paper  stated  that  Captain  Burch  was 
much  given  to  drink.  He  kept  the  ship 
sailing  about  the  coast  of  Brazil^  for 
three  weeks,  and  on  September  17 ,  at 
10  o’clock,  ran  her  on  a  sandbank 
within  hail  of  the  shore,  so  close  that  the 
natives  waded  out  and  conversed  with 
those  on  board.  The  barque  was  re¬ 
floated  within  a  couple  of  hours. 
Eventually  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Tupman 
Highman,  took  over  command.  About 
six  weeks  before  the  vessel  arrived  at 
the  Bluff  Captain  Burch  died,  and  was 
buried  at  sea.  After  her  long  passage  of 
144  days  the  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted.  The  Adamant  landed  271 
immigrants  at  the  Bluff. 

Another  account  of  this  remarkable 
passage  is  supplied  by  a  member  of  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Ayling’s  family,  who .  was  a 
passenger  by  the  Adamant  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Ayling  settled  at  Invercargill 
with  his  family  of  eight  in  1875,  and  in 
1915  removed  to  Dunedin,  where  he  died 
in  1919.  Mr.  Ayling’s  daughter  gives  the 
following  version  of  the  stranding  of 
the  ship:  “After  crossing  the  Line  the 
Adamant  lost  the  trade  winds,  and  for 
weeks  no  headway  was  made,  and  finally 
the  vessel  grounded  on  the  Brazilian 
coast.  After  the  vessel  was  floated  off, 
the  Line  was  recrossed  and  the  trade 
winds  picked  up,  and  from  that  time 
good  progress  was  made.  Mrs.  Ayling 
died  a  week  before  the  captain.” 

On  August  8,  1924,  at  Westport,  about 
one  hundred  pioneers  and  their  descen¬ 
dants  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  arrival  at  Nelson  in  the  Adamant. 
Many  of  the  passengers  by  the  ship  on 
this  occasion  were  destined  for  Westport 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  Coast.  The 
Mayor  presided,  and  gave  the  pioneers 
a  hearty  welcome,  while  Mr.  J.  Scanlon 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  West- 
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poit.  Among  the  pioneers  present  were: 
— Mesdames  Roberts,  Bowden,  Taylor, 
Damms,  Hansen,  Allen,  Lineham,  McCnl 
lum,  Ferguson,  Clark  and  Messrs.  S. 
Young,  Clark,  W.  Scarlett,  G.  Welch, 
Solomon,  and  C.  Lineliam. 

Following  is  the  record  of  passages 
outwards:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Sep.  25 

Dec.  26,  ’79 

Tom  Bowling-  92 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  6,  ’76 

Feb.  22,  ’77 

Bowling  107 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

July  16 

Oct.  17, ’73 

Grant  93 

*Brought  out  plant  for  the  New 


TO  NELSON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May  7 

Aug.  6,  ’74 

Grant 

91 

Oct.  3, 

’77 

Jan.  9,  ’78 

Bowling 

98 

TO  NAPIER. 

Sep.  20, 

’79 

Jan.  11,  ’80 

Bowling 

113 

TO 

NEW  PLYMOUTH. 

*Nov.  19, 

’80 

Apr.  7,  ’81 

Bowling 

139 

TO  BLUFF. 

July  14 

Dec.  4,  ’75 

Highman 

144 

Feb.  17 

j 

1 

June  15,  ’82 

Tonkin 

118 

Plymouth  Harbour  Board. 


THE  PETER  DENNY. 


The  Peter  Denny,  one  of  the  Albion 
Company’s  ships,  built  in  1865  by  Duthie, 
of  Aberdeen,  was  engaged  bringing  pas¬ 
sengers  to  Dunedin  for  several  years 
before  and  after  Sir  Julius  Vogel’s 


1874  she  brought  384.  Thousands  of 
immigrants  came  out  to  New  Zealand 
from  Home  during  1874,  no  less  than 
53  ships  entering  Port  Chalmers  in  12 
months,  each  vessel  bringing  from  300 


THE  PETER  DENNY  AT  DUNEDIN. 


immigration  scheme  was  brought  into 
being.  During  the  first  five  voyages  of 
the  Peter  Denny,  from  1865  until  1872, 
she  brought  out  a  total  of  376  passen¬ 
gers,  but  in  1873  she  landed  348,  and  in 


to  450  British  immigrants.  The  same 
year  41  ships  arrived  at  Lyttelton,  25  at 
Wellington,  ard  26  at  Auckland.  All  the 
intending  settlers  arriving  were  of  a 
sturdy  class,  and  assisted  to  lay  the 
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foundation  of  this  young  country.  My 
records  show  that  the  number  of  immi¬ 
grant  ships  arriving  at  Dunedin  from 
1873  to  1876,  inclusive,  was:  Dunedin. 
89  a  year;  Lyttelton,  115;  Wellington, 
91;  and  Auckland,  100.  It  is  easy,  there, 
fore,  to  gather  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  arrivals  in  the  colony  during  these 
four  years.  The  advent  of  a  ship,  especi¬ 
ally  at  Auckland,  always  drew  a  large 
concourse  to  the  wharves  to  see  the 
“new  chums”  and  give  them  a  welcome. 

To  return  to  the  Peter  Denny,  she 
was  a  ship  of  close  upon  1000  tons,  with 
first-class  accommodation  for  from  300 
to  400  passengers,  and  was  a  fast  sailer. 
She  was  most  consistent  in  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  her  passages  to  Port  Chalmers, 
none  of  which  exceeded  92  days,  port  to 
port.  The  first  two  or  three  voyages 
were  made  from  Glasgow,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  from  London.  Captain  George 
Adams  was  given  command  of  the  Peter 
Denny  when  she  was  launched,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  charge  for  eight  years.  Her 
maiden  voyage  was  to  Port  Chalmers  in 
1865,  and  during  the  next  three  years 
she  was  engaged  in  the  China  trade.  Mr. 
Basil  Lubbock  describes  in  his  book, 
“Colonial  Clippers,”  an  interesting 
account  of  a  race  from  China  to  London 
between  the  Wild  Deer,  Douglas 


Castle,  and  Peter  Denny.  He  says  the 
three  ships  were  well  matched  for 
speed,  and  from  the  Gaspar  Straits  were 
in  company  almost  daily.  When  the 
Wild  Deer  was  making  fast  to  her 
buoy  at  Gravesend,  the  Douglas  Castle 
and  Peter  Denny  were  close  astern. 

In  1869  the  Peter  Denny  resumed 
her  running  in  the  New  Zealand  trade 
and  appears  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
avoiding  the  severe  storms  usually  en¬ 
countered  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  in  1869,  during  a 
dense  fog,  she  collided  with  the  French 
barque  Apple,  and  suffered  some  dam¬ 
age,  but  it  was  not  serious  and  Captain 
Alains  proceeded  on  the  voyage. 

TO  DUNEDIN. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

June 

2,  ’65 

Sep.  2,  ’65 

Adams 

92 

Land  to  land 

82 

Feb. 

15,  ’69 

May  12,  ’69 

Adams 

86 

July 

16,  ’70 

Oct.  15, ’70 

Adams 

89 

Land  to  land 

82 

July 

28,  ’71 

Oct.  27, ’71 

Adams 

91 

July 

9,  ’72 

Oct.  9,  ’72 

Adams 

91 

June 

14,  ’73 

Sep.  3,  ’73 

Adams 

80 

May 

2,  ’74 

July  26, ’74 

Pyecroft 

85 

Land  to  land 

72 

THE  GANANOQUE. 


The  Gananoque  was  a  smart  American 
ship  of  785  tons.  She  was  chartered  by 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  for  two  voyages  to 
New  Zealand,  and  sailed  from  London 
three  years  after  she  was  launched  at 
Quebec  for  Lyttelton.  This  was  in 
1860.  Leaving  London  on  February  14, 
with  215  passengers,  she  covered 
the  distance  from  the  Downs  to 
the  Equator  in  21  days.  She  was 
becalmed  a  few  days  in  the  tropics,  and 
carried  fairly  strong  winds  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  arriving  at  Lyttelton 
on  May  9,  completing  the  passage  in  85 
days.  Upon  her  return  to  London  she 
loaded  up  for  Auckland,  and  sailed  from 
the  Downs  on  July  9.  She  crossed  the 
Equator  on  August  12.  She  carried  fairly 
good  north-east  trades,  and  then  met 
with  15  days’  detention;  thence  mode¬ 
rate  south-east  trades  prevailed,  and  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  was  passed  on 
September  6.  A  fortnight  later  the  ship 
encountered  a  very  severe  gale  from 
north-west  to  south-west;  she  was  scud¬ 
ding  throughout  four  days  of  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  a  wild  and  angry  sea  running. 


The  poop  rails  on  the  port  side,  the  fore 
boat  and  long  boat  were  both  stove-in, 
the  stern  cabin  windows  and  skylight 
smashed,  the  after  cabins  completely 
flooded,  and  the  fowl  coops  and  almost 
everything  movable  washed  over¬ 
board.  Then  followed  favourable  weather 
to  the  south-west  cape  of  Tasmania, 
which  was  passed  on  October  16.  Light 
contrary  winds  prevailed  for  several 
days  until  the  North  Cape  was  made  on 
the  15tli.  and  Tiri  Tiri  on  the  17th,  the 
ship  coming  up  the  harbour  early  the 
following  morning.  She  brought  a 
considerable  number  of  passengers  of  a 
superior  class,  among  them  being  Mr. 
David  Nathan  and  family,  who  were 
returning  to  their  land  of  adoption. 

On  September  15  the  third  officer,  Mr. 
Lovell  Jones,  was  knocked  overboard  by 
the  main  topmast  3tudding-sail  sheet.  A 
lifebuoy  was  thrown  to  him,  and  the  life¬ 
boat  lowered,  but  all  in  vain;  the  poor 
fellow  was  drowned.  One  of  the  passen¬ 
gers,  James  Houston,  a  young  man  of 
27  years  of  age,  apparently  in  good 
health,  dropped  down  suddenly  on  deck 
and  died  instantaneously. 
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TWO  SISTER  SHIPS. 

The  Otago  and  James  Nicol  Fleming— Consistent  Performers. 


THE  OTAGO. 

The  Otago  and  James  Nicol  Flemin" 
two  sister  ships,  were  built  in  1869  by 
Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  for  Patrick  Hender- 


sailed  the  ship  in  1887,  and  on  arrival 
reported  that  on  May  14,  during  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  the  upper  main  topsail  yard  was 
carried  away,  while  heavy  seas  came 
aboard,  flooding  the  berths  and  lazarette, 
also  washing  everything  movable  on 


The  Otago,  Sister  Ship  to  the  James  Nicol  Fleming-,  anchored  at  Gravesend. 


son,  to  carry  immigrants  for  the  New 
Zealand  Government  to  Dunedin.  When 
Henderson  amalgamated  with  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Company  the  Otago  sailed  under 
that  firm’s  house  flag,  and  she  was 
painted  with  ports  along  the  side,  a  style 
adopted  in  all  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company 
boats.  The  Otago  was  a  vessel  of  993 
tons,  fitted  up  especially  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  passengers.  Like  the  James  Nicol 
Fleming,  she  made  consistent  runs  out 
and  home,  and  most  of  the  passages  were 
below  the  average.  Her  best  run  out 
was  on  her  second  voyage,  in  command 
of  Captain  Stuart.  She  left  London  on 
June  23,  1871,  and  reached  Port  Chalmers 
September  9,  after  an  exceptionally  good 
passage  of  78  days — anchorage  to 
anchorage.  During  this  run  scarcely  any 
westerly  breezes  were  met  with  while 
running  down  her  easting,  the  general 
parallel  of  which  was  latitude  44S. 

In  1887  and  1888  the  Otago,  when 
bound  for  Lyttelton,  met  with  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  weather.  Captain  Norman 


deck  overboard,  while  the  ship  scudded 
under  low  canvas  with  oil  bags  on  either 
side. 


CAPTAIN  PEEBLES. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Otago,  under 
Captain  Falconer,  on  May  8,  again  met 
with  boisterous  weather.  A  violent  gale 
sprang  up  suddenly,  and  the  vessel  was 
almost  immediately  thrown  on  her  beam 
ends,  although  at  the  time  she  was  under 
lower  topsails  and  foresail  only.  Heavy 
seas  swept  the  decks  and  rushed  below, 
damaging  all  stores  and  doing  consider¬ 
able  damage.  Fortunately  the  gale  soon 
passed,  the  vessel  was  righted,  and  she 
proceeded  on  the  voyage. 

The  Otago  in  1887  came  out 
rigged  as  a  barque  in  command  of 
Captain  Norman.  Subsequently  the  ship 
was  sold  to  a  Portuguese  firm  and  re¬ 
named  the  Ermilla.  She  was  torpedoed 
and  sunk  during  the  late  war. 

SHIP  OTAGO’S  PASSAGES. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  passages 
made  to  Port  Chalmers  and  Lyttelton:  — 


TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Capt.  Port  to  Port. 

Days. 

Sep. 

21 

Dec.  24,  ’69 

Stuart 

94 

(Land  to 

land, 

86) 

Sep. 

22 

Dec.  13,  ’70 

Stuart 

83 

June 

23 

Sep.  9,  ’71 

Stuart 

78 

May 

14 

Aug.  7,  72 

Stuart 

82 

July 

17 

Oct.  11,  ’73 

Stuart 

95 

June 

6 

Aug.  28,  ’74 

Leslie 

83 

Aug-. 

4 

Nov.  1,  ’75 

Wood 

88 

(Land  to 

land, 

8D, 

Fen. 

10 

May  24.  ’77 

Peebles 

102 

Feb. 

2 

May  3,  ’78 

Peebles 

90 

March 

8 

June'  17,  ’79 

Peebles 

100 

April 

28 

July  27,  ’80 

Peebles 

88 

Jan. 

19 

Apt.  23,  ’81 

Peebles 

93 

Dec. 

9 

Mar.  18,  ’82 

Falconer 

99 

(Land  to 

land, 

91) 

Jan. 

4 

Apl.  14,  ’89 

Norman 

92 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


March 

7 

July 

CO 

00 

-a 

Falconer 

120 

March 

10 

July 

20,  ’88 

Norman 

101 

A  SMART  NAMESAKE. 


Patrick  Henderson’s  ship  must  not 
be  confused  with  a  small  iron  barque  of 
345  tons,  named  the  Otago,  and  built  in 
1870.  This  little  vessel  made  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Port 
Chalmers  in  1871,  taking  only  85  days 
from  land  to  land.  Captain  Cameron 
brought  the  barque  out.  Her  log  proved 
she  was  a  fast  sailer,  as  on  one  occasion 
she  covered  306  miles  in  24  hours.  She 
left  Liverpool  on  April  16,  taking  her 
final  departure  from  the  land  on  April 


22.  She  crossed  the  equator  on  May 
22,  and  ran  down  her  easting  on  a 
general  parallel  of  46  degrees,  with 
thick,  cold  weather.  She  sighted 
Tasmania  on  July  15,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  terrific  cyclone  was  battled 
with,  commencing  at  north  and  veering 
west  to  south.  The  South  Cape  of 
Stewart  Island  was  made  on  July  19, 
and  Port  Chalmers  on  July  25.  On  her 
maiden  voyage  she  sailed  from  England 
to  Adelaide,  thence  to  Sydney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  home  again,  the  round  trip 
occupying  12  months  15  days.  During 
this  time  she  had  four  cargoes. 


THE  JAMES  NICOL  FLEMING. 


I  believe  no  other  ship  trading  to  New 
Zealand  has  a  record  equal  to  the  James 
Nicol  Fleming  for  regular  and  consistent 
passages.  She  made  nine  complete  voy¬ 
ages  between  Glasgow  and  Dunedin,  and 
three  from  London  to  Dunedin,  and  the 
average  of  the  outward  passages  was 
only  86£  days ! 

The  James  Nicol  Fleming  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  composite  clipper  ship,  close  on 
1000  tons  register.  As  already  stated, 
she  was  a  sister  ship  to  the  Otago  built 
on  exactly  the  same  lines  but  she  did 
better  work  than  the  Otago,  as  only 
on  two  occasions  did  she  exceed  90  days. 
In  1873,  as  will  be  seen  from  her  records, 
she  ran  out  to  Dunedin  from  Glasgow 
in  71  days,  anchorage  to  anchorage,  or 
69|  days  land  to  land.  This  places  the 
Fleming  third  on  the  list  for  the  record 
passage  to  Dunedin,  the  Westland 
coming  first,  and  Scimitar  (Rangatiki), 
second. 

The  “Otago  Daily  Times,”  referring,  to 
the  ship’s  arrival  in  1873,  said:  “Patrick 
Henderson’s  clipper  ship  has  astonished 
even  her  well-wishers  by  making  the  pas¬ 
sage  out  in  69  days  and  11  hours  from 
the  time  she  parted  with  the  pilot  off 
Inistrahull  to  rounding  the  Snares.  Her 
greatest  run  was  320  miles  in  one  day, 
and  for  two  days  off  the  pitch  of  the 
Cape  she  logged  632  miles.  She  crossed, 
the  equator  in  21  days,  and  the  S.E. 
trades  proved  favourable  until  losing 
them  on  May  21,  in  latitude  23.40  S., 
when  strong  southerly  winds  delayed  her 
for  six  days — the  ship  making  an  average 
of  80  miles  per  day.  The  Cape,  was 
passed  on  June  4,  and  Cape  Leeuwin  on 
the  20th.  The  easting  was  run  down 
on  a  parallel  of  43  S.  until  passing  Cape 
Leeuwin,  when  a  more  southerly  course 
was  shaped,  the  ship  going  down  to 
47  S.  until  reaching  the  Snares  on  June 
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29.”  On  this  occasion  the  ship  brought 
280  passengers. 

The  Fleming  was  credited  with  having 
made  some  remarkable  runs  from  Port 
Chalmers  to  the  English  Channel. 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

In  1879  the  James  Xicol  Fleming's 
name  was  changed  to  Napier.  This  change 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
in  September,  1878.  Many  people  will 
remember  the  sensation  this  and  other 
bank  failures  in  Great  Britain  caused  at 
the  time.  The  Glasgow  Bank  failed  for 
several  millions  of  pounds,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  were  ruined.  Fleming 
was  one  of  the  directors,  and  when  the 
smash  came  he  levanted  to  Spain,  but 
some  time  afterwards  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  and  gave  himself  up,  as  he 
was  w  anted  on  charges  in  connection 
with  the  bank  s  affairs.  He  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment,  serv¬ 
ing  one  year,  I  think,  and  in  the  latter 
days  lived  at  Campbelltown,  a  broken 
and  ruined  man.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  ship  _  Margaret  Galbraith  bore  his 
wife’s  maiden  name. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  ship’s 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  the  port  of 


departure  being  Glasgow,  except  where 
mentioned  in  parentheses: — 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Capt.  Port  to  Port. 

Days. 

July 

28 

Oct. 

24,  ’69 

Logan 

88 

(Land  to 

land,  80) 

Aug. 

3 

Oct. 

26,  70 

Logan 

83 

July 

8 

Oct. 

4,  71 

Logan 

88 

June 

1 

Aug. 

22,  ’72 

Logan 

81 

(Land  to 

land,  75) 

April 

20 

July 

1,  ’73 

Logan 

71 

(Land  to 

land,  69) 

Feb. 

19 

May 

24,  ’74 

Peacock 

94 

(Land  to 

land,  87) 

(From 

London) 

May 

6 

Aug. 

4,  ’75 

Gale 

87 

(From 

London) 

Aug. 

2 

Oct. 

29,  ’76 

Campbell 

88 

(From 

London) 

July 

12 

Oct. 

3,  ’77 

MofTatt 

82 

May 

9. 

Aug. 

7,  ’78 

MofTatt 

89 

May 

8 

Aug. 

4,  ’79 

MofTatt 

88 

(Land  to 

land,  80) 

March 

7 

June 

15,  ’81 

Wilson 

99 

j (Land  to 

land,  87) 

The  last  two  passages  were  made  after 
the  ship  had  her  name  changed  to  Napier. 


There  was  another  vessel  bearing  the 
name  of  Napier  which  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  on  the  16th  February,  1865.  She 
v  as  a  barque  of  571  tons,  in  command 
of  Captain  Petherbridge.  The  barque 
also  visited  Nelson,  arriving  there  on 
December  8,  1863,  with  Captain  Pether¬ 


bridge  in  command.  She  was  then  a 
new  iron  vessel,  and  she  made  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  83  days,  the  quickest  run  of 
any  vessel  to  Nelson  at  that  date.  She 
landed  70  pairs  of  partridges,  skylarks, 
blackbirds,  thrushes,  and  goldfinches  for 
the  Provincial  Government. 


THE  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 


The  Indian  Empire  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  in  1862.  She  was  a  vessel  of  1314 
tons,  built  at  Quebec  in  1860.  She  sailed 
from  the  Downs  with  immigrants  on  the 
4th  July,  and  after  a  tedious  passage  of 
eleven  days  down  the  Channel  experi¬ 
enced  moderate  weather  throughout  the 
passage,  arriving  at  Auckland  on  the 
October  26,  1862,  making  the  passage 
in  107  days  from  the  Downs  and  96  from 
the  Lizard. 

In  1864  the  Indian  Empire  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  March  23,  making  a  smart 
passage  of  83  days,  land  to  land.  On 
arrival  the  ship  was  placed  in  quarantine 
as  a  number  of  the  immigrants  had  died 
from  scarlet  fever  during  the  passage. 
The  same  ship  brought  another  batch 
of  immigrants  to  Lyttelton  during  the 


following  year.  She  left  London  on  April 
17,  and  arrived  on  July  22,  1865,  85 
days  from  the  Lizard.  At  this  date 
there  was  no  railway  running  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  and  the  170  immigrants  were  con¬ 
veyed  over  the  Port  Hills  to  Christ¬ 
church  by  Cobb  and  Co.’s  coach.  Captain 
Black  was  in  command  during  the  three 
voyages. 

In  1883  another  clipper  ship  named 
Indian  Empire,  a  vessel  of  1515  tons, 
built  in  1865  by  Pile,  at  West  Hartle¬ 
pool,  and  owned  by  John  Duncan,  was 
despatched  from  London  with  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers  only,  for  Dunedin,  under  Captain 
Watson.  She  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
March  2,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers 
on  June  2,  1883,  after  an  uneventful 
passage  of  87  days,  land  to  land. 
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THE  HELEN  DENNY. 

Captain  Ruthe’s  Old  Ship. 


A  pretty  little  vessel  that  brought 
many  hundreds  of  passengers  to  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  from  1875  until  1896, 
was  the  Glasgow  built  ship,  Helen  Denny, 
one  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  fleet.  Although 
only  728  tons  she  had  a  fairly  good  turn 
of  speed  and  made  many  passages  be¬ 
tween  London  and  the  several  New  Zea¬ 
land  ports,  considerably  below  the  aver¬ 
age,  under  a  fine  old  sailor,  Captain 
William  Ruthe,  who  passed  away  at  his 
residence,  Grafton  Road,  Auckland,  on 
the  17th  June,  1924,  at  the  advanced 


to  the  native  name  of  the  island.  Mis. 
Ruthe  accompanied  her  husband  on  many 
of  his  voyages  and  both  daughters  were 
born  at  sea.  Captain  Ruthe  completed 
several  voyages  in  the  Helen  Denny  and 
ran  the  ship  in  1875,  immediately  after 
she  was  converted  into  a  barque,  to 
Napier  in  85  days  from  Plymouth.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  run  from  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  the  barque  logged  310  miles  during 
one  24  hours — a  truly  fine  performance 
for  a  vessel  of  her  tonnage.  On  this 
trip  the  Helen  Denny  left  Plymouth  on 
July  30  with  229  immigrants.  She 


THE  HELEN  DENNY. 


age  of  82  years.  The  captain  had 
a  most  successful  career  at  sea,  and 
when  he  retired— 1886— his  last  passage 
to  New  Zealand  being  made  in  the  ship 
Zealandia — he  had  never  met  with  an 
accident.  When  he  came  ashore,  he 
set  up  in  business  at  Napier,  but  he  did 
not  remain  there  long  before  he  made 
his  way  to  Auckland.  He  purchased 
Rotoroa,  the  island  at  the  back  of  Wai- 
heke  which  was  always  called  Ruthe’s 
Island  in  later  years,  and  there  he  farmed 
for  many  years,  eventually  selling  out  to 
the  Salvation  Army  who  have  established 
a  home  for  inebriates  there  and  reverted 


crossed  the  equator  27  days  out,  passed 
the  Cape  on  September  18  and  carried 
strong  winds  when  running  down  her 
easting.  The  run  from  the  Cape  to 
Napier  was  made  in  the  good  time  of 
23  days. 

Captain  Peters  also  made  a  fine  run 
of  82  days  in  the  Helen  Denny.  Leaving 
London  on  April  28,  he  anchored  his  ship 
at  Lyttelton  on  July  19,  1880.  On  the 
passage  out  of  the  Helen  Denny  to 
Lyttelton  in  1890,  the  barque  had  a 
rough  experience  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
During  a  very  severe  gale,  the  topgallant 
bulwarks  were  washed  away  by  moun- 
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tainous  seas  and  the  decks  cleared  of 
everything  movable. 

Captain  Carnell  who  brought  the  ship 
to  Auckland  in  1886,  reported  a  very 
tedious  passage  from  the  start.  The 
vessel  was  detained  in  the  channel  with 
an  easterly  gale  for  ten  days,  when  light 
winds  were  met  with  right  along  to  the 
equator.  The  Cape  was  passed  on  the 
i  Oth  day  out  and  thence  heavy  gales 
were  encountered  when  running  down 
her  easting.  She  was  detained  for  twenty 


CAPTAIN  RUTHE. 

days  between  Cape  Leeuwin  and  Tas- 
mania. 

The  Helen  Denny  was  launched  in 
1866  as  a  full  rigged  ship,  but  she  was 
changed  to  a  barque  a  few  years  later. 
During  the  first  ten  years  after  she  was 
built,  she  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Patrick 
Henderson  and  Co.,  from  Glasgow  to 
Rangoon  and  other  ports  in  the  East. 

The  Helen  Denny  built  by  Robert 
Duncan  of  Glasgow  was  an  attractive 
little  vessel  and  her  fine  lines  have  been 
praised  by  more  than  one  writer.  When 
sailing  ships  began  to  go  out,  before 
the  oncoming  of  the  steam  tramp,  the 
Helen  Denny  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Turn- 
bull  and  Co.,  of  Christchurch  and  was 
engaged  in  the  Intercolonial  and  inter¬ 
provincial  service.  She  came  to  Auck¬ 
land  from  Lyttelton  on  two  occasions 
with  wheat.  The  barque  was  sub- 


1VINGS. 


sequently  purchased  and  sailed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  I.  Holm.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son. 

The  olfl  vessel  is  now  a  hulk  lying  in 
Wellington  harbour,  the  property  of  the 
Paparoa  Coal  Co. 

The  Helen  Denny’s  outward  records 
were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

July  11 

Mar.  6 

Oct.  17, ’86 
July  20,  91’ 

James  99 

Carnell  1 35 

TO  WELLINGTON 

Mar.  15 

Sep.  12 

Aug-.  1 1 

June  25,  ’82 
Dec.  18,  ’84 
Nov.  19, ’85 

Ruthe  102 

James  97 

James  100 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Apr. 

28 

July 

19,  ’80 

Peters 

82 

June 

3 

Sep. 

22,  ’90 

Carnell 

112 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

June 

12 

Sep. 

9,  ’77 

Rutlie 

89 

Land  to  land  78 

May 

14 

Aug. 

21,  ’79 

Ruthe 

109 

July 

3 

Oct. 

9,  ’83 

James 

98 

Sep. 

14 

Dec. 

12,  ’87 

James 

88 

Sep. 

2 

Dec. 

26,  ’88 

Carnell 

114 

Oct. 

29,  ’95 

Feb. 

24, .’96 

Tait 

119 

TO 

NELSON. 

July 

6 

Oct. 

30,  ’76 

Ruthe 

116 

May 

22 

Sep. 

2,  ’78 

Ruthe 

102 

May 

2 

Aug. 

23,  ’93 

Carnell 

113 

May 

14 

Sep. 

21,  ’94 

R.  Newby 

130 

TO 

NAPIER. 

July 

29 

Oct. 

22,  ’74 

Ruthe 

90 

June 

27 

Sep. 

20,  ’75 

Riuthe 

85 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Apr.  6 

July 

13,  ’81 

Ruthe 

98 

June  25 

Oct. 

18,  ’92 

Carnell 

115 
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THE  IRONSIDES. 


The  Ironsides,  built  in  1838,  was  the 
first  large  vessel  constructed  of  iron.  Mr. 
Basil  Lubbock,  in  his  book  “Colonial 
Clippers,”  writes:  “It  was  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  iron  as  the  chief  material  for  the 
building  of  ships  that  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  mercantile  marine.  Iron 
killed  the  competition  of  our  American 
cousins,  who,  as  long  as  wood  was  the 
chief  factor  were  able  to  give  us  a  hard 
fight  as  to  which  should  lead  the  world 
in  shipbuilding.” 

As  early  as  May,  1819,  however,  a 
vessel,  the  Vulcan,  built  of  iron,  was 
launched  at  Faskine,  near  Glasgow.  The 
plates  for  the  construction  were  manu¬ 
factured  at  Calderbank  Ironworks.  The 
vessel  proved  a  success  and  was  later 
employed  in  the  coal  trade  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  canal.  She  was  in  commis¬ 
sion  for  over  fifty  years.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  in  these  days,  when  every  school 
child  has  a  smattering  of  science,  .  to 
know  that  when  the  Vulcan  was  being 
built  there  were  actually  many  people 
that  fully  believed  that  when  the 
builders  tried  to  launch  her  there  would 
be  a  catastrophe.  “Just  imagine,”  some 
of  them  said,  “expecting  iron  to  float.” 

The  second  Ironsides,  a  vessel  of  899 
tons,  was  built  in  1862.  She  made  several 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  and  had  at  least 
two  stormy  passages  outwards.  Leaving 
Gravesend  on  February  22,  1867,  she  met 
terrific  gales,  commencing  five  days  after 
sailing,  and  continuing  for  three  days. 
During  this  time  the  steering  apparatus 
was  broken,  several  of  the  principal  sails 
split,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
rail  and  bulwarks  carried  away.  She 
encountered  another  severe  buffeting  on 
May  13,  when  the  jib-boom  was  carried 
away  and  the  upper  foretopsail  yard 
sprung. 

On  the  run  out  in  1879  to  Auckland 
the  Ironsides  again  suffered  from  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  gales  met  with  on  the 
passage.  After  rounding  the  Cape  a 
severe  squall  carried  away  the  bowsprit, 
the  wreck  falling  on  the  port  cathead. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  fix  a  chain  to 
the  foremast  in  order  to  secure  it.  The 
main  rigging  lanyards  were  carried  away 


twice,  and  the  ship  suffered  other  severe 
damage. 

Among  the  passengers  arriving  at 
Auckland  by  the  Ironsides  in  1864  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Hemus  and  family. 
Two  years  after  arrival,  one  of  the  sons, 
Mr.  Harry  Hemus,  entered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service,  and  held  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  for 
many  years  being  in  charge  of  the  Auck¬ 
land  branch.  He  retired  in  1905.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Hemus,  was  for 
many  years  in  business  as  one  of  Auck¬ 
land’s  leading  photographers.  These  two 
sons  are  now  the  only  survivors  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Chas.  Hemus,  a  very  fine 
violinist,  joined  the  Auckland  Choral 
Society  in  the  very  early  day3,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Brown  was  conductor,  and 
after  the  passing  away  of  Colonel 
Balneavis  was  for  about  twenty  years 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  organisers  of  the  present 
Orchestral  Society. 

The  records  of  the  Ironsides  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

May  6 

Aug.  24,  ’64 

Vaux  110 

Feb.  22 

June  17, ’67 

Hedley  114 

Apr.  2 

Aug.  16,  ’79 

Spencer  105 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

.1  an.  1 0 

Apr.  24,  ’82 

Embry  103 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

May  6 

Sep.  9,  ’64 

Vaux  — ■ 

Via  Auckland. 


TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Mar.  7 

June  18, ’72 

Vaux  102 

THE  BLUFF. 

Jan.  5  1  Oct.  21, ’78 

1 

Hill  108 
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THE  PLEIONE. 


Stranded  on  Waikanae  Beach. 


The  Pleione,  built  in  the  same  year 
1876,  as  the  Marlborough  and  Hermione, 
for  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company,  was  an 
iron  vessel  of  1092  tons.  She  was  a 
comfortable  ship  for  passengers.  On  her 
maiden  voyage  in  1877  she  arrived  at 
Wellington  under  Captain  Renaut,  who 
retained  command  until  1885.  About  1900 
the  Pleione  was  sold  to  the  Scandina¬ 
vians.  Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  any 
of  the  voyages  until  March  15, 1888,  when 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Culbert 
she  was  stranded  on  the  Waikanae 
beach.  On  this  occasion  the  Pleione 
sailed  from  London  on  December  22, 


under  fore,  main  and  mizzen  topsails 
and  jib,  with  a  heavy  north-west  gale 
behind.  After  the  ship  grounded,  Cap¬ 
tain  Culbert,  believing  the  vessel  was 
safe,  decided  to  wait  for  daylight  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  ship.  At  4  a.m.  an 
attempt  was  made  to  get  ashore.  The 
first  boat  launched  filled  at  once,  then 
a  lifeboat  was  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  and  left  the  vessel  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Gray,  the  chief  officer.  Captain 
Culbert  took  charge  of  a  second  boat 
and  Mr.  Liddiard,  second  mate,  the 
third  boat.  When  about  half-way 
to  the  shore  the  captain’s  boat  cap- 


THE  PLEIONE  STRANDED  AT  WAIKANAE  BEACH. 


1887,  and  after  the  fastest  passage 
ever  made  by  this  vessel — 84  days  to 
the  New  Zealand  coast — she  came  to 
grief  when  within  a  few  miles  of  her 
destination.  Captain  Culbert  stated 
that  until  the  haze  of  Kapiti  Island 
was  sighted,  no  land  had  been  seen 
since  leaving  England.  Like  many  other 
masters  of  ships  he  mistook  Kapiti  for 
Stephens’  Island,  and  shaped  his  course 
accordingly,  with  the  result  that  the 
ship  ran  ashore  on  the  sands  at 
Waikanae  beach,  situated  between  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Foxton.  At  the  time  of  the 
vessel  striking,  during  the  night,  she 
was  making  about  ten  knots  and  was 


sized,  and  the  occupants  were  thrown 
into  the  water.  The  mate’s  boat  put 
back  and  rescued  all  but  one  who  was 
drowned  before  he  could  be  hauled 
aboard.  Captain  Culbert  and  one  of  the 
lady  passengers  were  much  bruised,  and 
the  lady  suffered  considerably  from 
shock  and  exposure.  Two  other  ladies 
in  the  captain’s  boat  were  nearly 
drowned.  Mrs.  Grunty  failed  to  catch 
hold  of  the  boat  and  was  drifting  out 
to  sea  when  Mr.  Liddiard  gallantly 
struck  out  and  brought  her  to  the 
shore.  Mrs.  Foster  another  lady  pas¬ 
senger,  clung  to  the  seat  of  the  boat 
and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  dash  of 
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the  waves  and  was  saved  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  also  by  Mr.  Liddiard. 

The  Pleione  made  little  water  and 
was  almost  high  and  dry  at  low  water 
but  soon  began  to  sink  in  the  sand. 
The  ship’s  papers  and  seamen’s  effects 
were  saved  later,  and  also  some  of  the 
passengers’  luggage  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo,  which  was  insured 
for  £26,000.  The  Pleione  made  the 
seventh  vessel  lost  on  the  Waikanae 
beach  within  a  few  years,  and  went 
ashore  in  almost  the  same  spot  as  the 
City  of  Auckland  in  1878. 

The  Pleione  was  eventually  re-floated 
and  towed  round  to  Wellington,  after 
lying  four  months  on  the  beach. 

The  Pleione,  after  discharging  her 
cargo  at  Dunedin  in  1889,  proceeded  to 
Wellington  to  load  for  London.  She 
arrived  off  Wellington  Heads  at  mid¬ 
night  on  August  17,  and  burned  blue 
lights  as  a  signal  that  she  required  a 
pilot.  A  southerly  wind  was  blowing, 
and  there  was  a  nasty  sea  running.  Pilot 
Simms,  with  the  crew,  responded  to  the 
call,  and  the  whaleboat  was  towing 
behind  the  ship  when  it  suddenly  cap¬ 
sized  in  the  trough  of  the  waves.  Pilot 
Simms  and  two  of  his  men  were 
drowned.  Captain  Henderson,  who  was 
in  the  boat  at  the  time,  was  one  of  the 
two  men  saved. 

On  the  passage  to  Nelson  in  1891  the 
old  ship  in  ten  days  rail  2464  miles,  the 
best  day’s  run  being  274.  The  “Nelson 
Mail,”  reporting  the  arrival  of  the 
Pleione  in  1896,  stated  the  round  voyage 
from  Dunedin  to  London  and  out  to 
Nelson  had  been  accomplished  in  seven 
months  and  six  days. 

Captain  Alfred  A.  Sargeant,  who 
brought  out  the  Pleione  from  1890  until 
1895,  had  previously  had  command  of 
several  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.’s  ships. 
He  came  out  first  as  second  officer  of  the 
ship  Halcione  in  1881  and  1882  to  Wel¬ 
lington,  under  Captain  E.S.  Parker.  In 
1884  he  was  given  command  of  the  Glen- 
lora,  and  brought  that  ship  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  1885.  He  then  made  four  trips 


to  Nelson  in  this  ship,  and  in*1893  took 
over  the  Pleione.  After  completing  four 
voyages  in  this  vessel  to  Wellington  he 
came  to  Auckland  in  1897,  when  he  left 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  and  entered  the 
coastal  service.  On  his  first  voyage  to 
Wellington,  in  1893,  Captain  Sargeant 
brought  out  a  large  party  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gibbon  Loch’s  settlers  for  Katikati. 
Captain  Sargeant,  when  he  retired  from 
the  sea,  settled  at  Wellington,  and  for 
many  years  took  an  active  part  in 
church  work,  at  one  time  being  synods- 
man  and  churchwarden  at  the  Anglican 
Church,  Brooklyn. 

Here  follow  the  record  of  outward 
passages  by  the  Pleione:  — 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Dec. 

14',  ’7  6 

Mar. 

31,  ’77 

Renaut 

107 

Feb. 

26 

July 

2,  ’78 

Ttenaut 

126 

Apr. 

1 

July 

17,  ’79 

Renaut 

107 

Aug-. 

22 

Nov. 

28,  ’80 

Renaut 

98 

July 

18 

Oct. 

29,  ’81 

Renaut 

103 

June 

8 

Sep. 

11,  ’82 

Renaut 

95 

July 

13 

Oct. 

27,  ’83 

Renaut 

106 

July 

5 

Oct. 

22,  ’84 

Renaut 

108 

Sep. 

7 

Dec. 

27,  ’85 

Renaut 

111 

Sep. 

20 

Dec. 

29,  ’86 

Culbert 

100 

*Dec 

22,  87 

’88 

Culbert 

84 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

19,  ’95 

Sargeant 

106 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Apr. 

5 

July 

19,  ’89 

Ferguson 

105 

Mar. 

13 

July 

4,  ’90 

Sargeant 

113 

June 

4 

Sep. 

23,  ’93 

Sargeant 

110 

June 

6 

Sep. 

12,  ’94 

Sargeant 

97 

June 

7 

Sep. 

25,  ’98 

Burton 

100 

TO 

NELSON. 

_ 

June 

26,  ’91 

Sargeant 

117 

- - . 

Oct. 

31,  ’96 

Sargeant 

98 

- * 

-  *’97 

Sargeant 

99 

*  Stranded  on  coast. 


THE  ABOUK1R. 


This  was  one  of  the  ships  chartered 
to  bring  out  immigrants  in  the  early 
days.  She  was  a  vessel  of  889  tons, 
with  accommodation  for  about  200  pas¬ 
sengers.  She  sailed  on  three  occasions 
to  Dunedin  direct  from  Scotland,  and 
came  once  to  Auckland.  Nothing  event¬ 
ful  occurred  during  the  runs  out  and 
home.  Her  records  for  the  four  voyages 
to  the  colony  were: — - 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

1 

Sep.  6,  ’70 

Langlands 

97 

TO  DUNEDIN 

Aug. 

1 

Nov.  6,  ’62 

Wilkie 

97 

Oct. 

9,  ’63 

Jan.  17, ’64 

Wilkie 

100 

Sep. 

26,  ’64 

Jan.  5,  ’75 

Fenton 

101 
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THE  ANAZI. 


An  Eventful  Passage— Stranded  Outside  of  Rangitoto. 


The  Anazi,  a  small  composite  barque 
of  468  tons,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  J. 
Fleming,  of  London,  was  purchased  by 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Auckland  on  March  1, 
1874.  She  was  a  slow  sailer,  her  fastest 
passage  being  made  in  111  days  to  Port 
Chalmers,  and  her  longest  run  126  days 
to  Auckland.  When  entering  the 
Hauraki  Gulf  in  1874  the  barque  went 
ashore  early  on  the  morning  of  March  1 
at  a  bay  about  three  miles  beyond 
Takapuna,  Auckland.  Full  details  of 
the  disaster  were  published  at  the  time, 
and  the  following  interesting  account 
was  supplied  to  the  “Auckland  Star”  by 
Mr.  Burley,  one  of  the  passengers.  He 
stated:  — 

“We  passed  Tiritiri  about  7  p.m.  on 
the  night  of  April  30.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  for  Rangitoto  Reef,  the  captain  stood 
towards  the  Lake  shore,  stating  he  in¬ 
tended  working  the  ship  about  all  night, 
as  he  considered  he  knew  all  about  the 
harbour.  About  12.30  the  ship  gave 
three  bumps — she  was  about  eighty 
yards  from  the  shore.  Messrs.  Burley 
and  Wood  next  morning  swam  ashore. 
They  had  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  the 
captain  refused  to  allow  anyone  to 
leave,  and  refused  to  hoist  any  signal 
of  distress,  although  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  passengers.  After  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Burley  left  the  ship  the  rest  of  the 
passengers  and  crew  got  ready  to  leave, 
but  the  captain  refused  to  allow  them, 
and  high  words  ensued,  the  crew  threat¬ 
ening  to  lash  him  to  the  mast  if  he  still 
offered  resistance.  Upon  being  persuaded 
by  the  chief  officer  he  withdrew  his 
objection,  and  the  passengers  were 
landed.  When  the  pilot,  Captain  Bur¬ 
gess,  who  had  been  out  all  night  in  a 
boat  looking  for  the  vessel,  reached  the 
scene  the  vessel  was  lying  broadside  on 
a  sandy  beach  between  rocks.  No  effort 
had  been  made  to  secure  her  with  anchors 
after  she  struck,  and  she  had  altered  her 
position  considerably,  becoming  firmly 
embedded  in  the  sand.  There  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  her  breaking  up, 
and  the  Thames  steamer,  the  Golden 
Crown,  was  chartered  and  endeavoured 
to  tow  her  off  at  high  water.  She 
reached  the  wreck  at  4  a.m.,  but  this 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  Another 


effort  was  made  at  high  tide  the  same 
evening,  fifteen  tons  of  salt  having  been 
thrown  overboard  to  lighten  her.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  four  boilers  of  the 
Golden  Crown  were  used,  but  though 
moving  the  Anazi  slightly,  it  was  found 
that  more  cargo  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  To  the  surprise  of  everyone, 
next  morning  signals  showed  ‘Anazi 
afloat,’  but  at  11  o’clock  another  signal 
told  that  the  Anazi  had  taken  the  ground 
again.  The  barque  was,  however,  suc¬ 
cessfully  floated  again  at  high  water 
and  hauled  off  to  her  anchors  about 
seventy  fathoms  out  into  deep  water.” 

Another  passenger  stated  it  had  been  a 
dreadful  voyage.  Provisions  were  short 
for  a  month,  except  for  the  captain  and 
his  friends.  The  captain’s  dreadful 
cruelty  to  the  steward,  who  was  in  ill- 
health,  caused  him  to  commit  suicide, 
and  his  conduct  was  outrageous  to  the 
second  mate  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 
The  mate  was  on  duty  at  the  time  of 
the  stranding,  and  had  done  his  best  to 
rouse  the  drunken  captain,  but  had  failed 
in  the  attempt.  The  men  on  board  had 
to  protect  the  second  mate  from  the 
fury  of  the  captain  on  his  discovery  of 
the  state  of  things.  The  conduct  of  the 
first  mate  was  also  most  reprehensible. 
Though  rockets  and  guns  were  on  board 
he  would  not  allow  a  signal  of  distress 
to  be  made,  though  the  vessel  was  being 
knocked  against  the  beach  most  un¬ 
mercifully.  When  the  passengers  de¬ 
cided  to  go  away  in  the  boat  (they  had 
previously  sent  bottles  ashore  contain¬ 
ing  statements  of  the  case),  the  captain, 
who  had  forbidden  them  to  go,  endea¬ 
voured  to  cut  the  ropes,  and  he  had  to 
be  bound  until  the  boat  was  lowered, 
and  then  the  passengers  were  afraid  he 
would  Afc  at  them,  as  he  had  his  pistol 
at  hand. 

Captain  Holman,  who  had  previously 
visited  Auckland  as  an  officer  on  the  Ida 
Zeigler,  was  in  command.  The  barque 
had  on  board  twelve  passengers  and  a 
cargo  valued  at  £47,000,  including'  a 
valuable  plant  for  the  Kaponga  Gold 
Mining  C'o.,  Coromandel. 

Finding  of  the  Court. 

An  inquiry  into  the  stranding  of  the 
barque  was  held  on  March  2,  and  the 
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following  decision  given  by  the  nautical 
assessors : — 

“The  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
barque  Anazi  was  stranded  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
master,  Captain  Holman,  whilst  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The 
Court  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  chief 
mate,  Mr.  Wise,  has  been  guilty  of 
gross  neglect  of  duty  and  showed  an 
utter  disregard  for  the  safety  of  the 
ship  from  the  time  she  was  laid  to  until 
she  stranded.  The  Court  is  further  of 
opinion  that  the  second  mate,  Mr.  Mar- 
sack,  was  extremely  culpable  in  not  at 
once  reporting  to  tlie  chief  mate  the 
fact  that  he  believed  the  captain  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  fifth 
section  of  the  Inquiry  Into  Wrecks  Act, 
1809,  prohibits  the  Court  from  cancelling 
or  suspending  the  certificates  of  the 
officers  unless  it  be  proved  that  the  ship 
was  ‘seriously  damaged,’  the  act  of 
stranding  being  entirely  ignored.  The 
evidence  shows  that  the  stranding  of 
the  Anazi  caused  her  to  lose  12ft  of  her 
false  keel,  but  otherwise  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  injured.  The  ques¬ 
tion  therefore  to  be  considered  is,  does 
the  loss  of  12ft  of  false  keel  constitute 
'serious  damage’  as  contemplated  by  the 
15th  section  of  the  Act,  under  which 
these  proceedings  are  instituted?  Upon 
that  point  no  evidence  whatever  was 
offered.  The  nautical  assessors  of  the 
Court  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ‘does 
not,’  and  therefore  the  Court  has  no 
power  to  deal  with  the  case  under  the 
Inquiry  Into  Wrecks  Act,  1869.” 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Brookfield, 
his  Worship  said  Captain  Holman  must 
pay  costs.  He  had  had  a  narrow  escape, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  prove  a  salutary 
lesson  to  him  through  life. 


Alarm  of  Fire. 

The  voyage  of  the  Anazi  appears  to 
have  been  eventful  with  misfortunes. 
She  left  Deal  on  November  4,  and  on 
the  14th  of  the  same  month  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  storeroom,  and  as  four  tons  of 
gunpowder  were  included  in  the  cargo 
great  anxiety  was  felt.  Passengers  and 
crew  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  extinguish  it  (with  totally  inadequate 
appliances),  and  were  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Nothing  of  an  eventful  nature  occurred 
on  any  of  the  other  passages.  Captain 
Hill,  who  made  six  voyages  in  the  Anazi, 
subsequently  commanded  the  Himalaya, 
visiting  alternately  Auckland,  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  Dunedin. 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Nov.  3,  ’73 
Oct.  29,  ’74 
July  27,  ’79 
Sep.  8,  ’81 

Mar.  1,  ’74 
Feb.  19, ’75 
Nov.  21,  ’7  9 
Jan.  12,  ’82 

Holman  117 

Hill  114 

Hill  117 

Hill  1 26 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

June  17,  ’76 

Oct.  6,  ’76 

Hill  111 

TO  NELSON. 

Aug-.  22  Dec.  14, ’73 

Aug.  29  Dec.  27, ’80 

Holman  113 
Hill  120 

TO  BLUFF. 

July  5 

Oct.  21, ’78 

Hill  108 

THE  BEACON  LIGHT,  RANGITOTO  CHANNEL,  AUCKLAND. 
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THE  AVALANCHE. 


Great  Race  Home — Triangular  Contest — A  Fatal  Collision. 


The  Avalanche  was  a  fine  comfortable 
ship  of  1160  tons,  owned  by  the  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Co.  She  made  some 
good  runs  in  the  New  Zealand  trade, 
especially  on  one  occasion  when  racing 
Home  with  the  celebrated  crusader.  After 
completing  three  successful  voyages 
to  Wellington  she  came  to  grief  when 
starting  out  again  in  1877,  bound  for 
Wellington  with  60  passengers.  She 
collided  in  the  English  Channel  with  an 
American  ship,  and  went  down  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  all  the  passengers  and 
crew,  a  total  loss  of  99  souls — only  three 
of  the  crew  being  saved.  The  Avalanche 
on  her  first  voyage  to  Wellington  was 


1876,  the  ship  sailed  from  London  on 
September  10,  and  arrived  at  Wellington 
on  December  8,  making  the  passage  in 
89  days,  and  81  land  to  land. 

An  Ocean  Race. 

Mr.  Warren,  who  was  a  passenger  by 
the  Avalanche,  when  she  left  Wellington 
early  in  1877,  has  kindly  supplied  me 
with  details  of  the  memorable  race  be¬ 
tween  the  Avalanche,  the  Ocean  Mail, 
and  the  Crusader  to  London.  “These 
three  clipper  ships.”  he  states,  “left  their 
respective  ports  on  the  same  date,  the 
Avalanche  and  Ocean  Mail  from  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  the  Crusader  from  Lyttelton. 
The  Avalanche  was  in  charge  of  Captain 
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commanded  by  Captain  Bishop,  and  on 
the  other  passages  by  Captain  Williams. 
She  sailed  from  London  on  October  22, 
1874.  and  arrived  at  Wellington,  via  New 
Plymouth,  on  January  25,  1875,  making 
a  good  run  of  92  days.  She  landed  at 
New  Plymouth  260  passengers,  and  this 
was  the  first  immigrant  ship  (stated  the 
“Herald”)  to  call  there  for  twenty  years. 
The  Avalanche  made  a  second  voyage  to 
Wellington  the  same  year  with  another 
batch  of  immigrants.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  September  1,  and  arrived  at 
Wellington  on  December  3,  1875,  making 
the  run  in  93  days.  The  following  year, 


Williams,  a  very  popular  and  able  com¬ 
mander,  and  the  Ocean  Mail  (New  Zea¬ 
land  Shipping  Company)  in  command  of 
Captain  Roberts.  As  the  Avalanche 
and  Ocean  Mail  proceeded  down  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Harbour  a  heavy  ‘  southerly 
buster’  sprang  up,  and  the  Avalanche 
anchored  off  Worser  Bay.  The  Ocean 
Mail  put  back  and  anchored  off  Somes 
Island.  The  following  morning,  with  a 
fair  wind,  both  ships  sailed  away.  The 
Avalanche  on  this  occasion  carried  about 
one  hundred  passengers.  Both  ships 
were  becalmed  for  a  day  off  the  Chatham 
Islands,  and  Captain  Roberts  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Avalanche. 
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“A  large  number  of  fine  albatrosses 
were  sailing  about  the  ships,  and  several 
were  shot  for  their  skins,  which  were 
presented  to  some  ladies  on  the 
Avalanche.  The  sailors  predicted  bad 
luck  from  killing  these  birds,  and  strange 
to  relate,  Captain  Roberts’  boat,  was 
/stove  in  against  our  ship’s  side,  and  he 
had  to  be  conveyed  back  in  one  of  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  Avalanche.  A 
br'eeze  coming  up  we  parted  company 
that  evening  and  never  sighted  the  Ocean 
Mail  again,  but  when  our  pilot  came 
aboard  in  the  English  Channel  we  were 
informed  that  the  Ocean  Mail  had  gone 
ashore  and  was  totally  wrecked  at  the 
Chathams.  When  rounding  Cape  Horn 
and  in  sight  of  land  we  sighted  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  sailing  much  closer  to  the 
Cape,  and  rapidly  overhauled  her,  To 
our  surprise  it  was  the  Crusader.  By 
evening  we  had  left  her  hull  down  astern. 

“The  following  day  our  course  was 
altered  a  point  or  so  to  the  south,  and 
some  hours  later  we  were  taken  aback  in 
a  heavy  squall.  Our  wheel  was  smashed 
and  many  of  our  sails  blown  to  ribbons. 
Heavy  weather  and  head  winds  held  us  up 
for  14  days,  and  but  for  this  unfortunate 
mishap  we  should  probably  have  had  a 
neck-and-neek  race  to  the  Channel.  When 
the  pilot  boarded  our  ship  he  informed 
us  that  the  Crusader  had  passed  up  the 
Channel  several  days  ahead  of  us.  The 
Avalanche  arrived  on  June  2,  1877,  mak¬ 
ing  the  passage  in  78  days.” 

The  Collision  in  the  Channel. 

It  was  on  her  return  trip  to  Welling¬ 
ton,  leaving  on  September  10,  1877,  that 
the  Avalanche  collided  with  a  large 
American  ship,  the  Forest  Queen,  in  the 
English  Channel.  Both  ships  were 
heading  down  channel,  but  upon  opposite 
tacks,  the  Avalanche  being  on  the  port 
tack  and  the  Forest  Queen  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack.  One  of  the  survivors 
supplied  the  following  details  of 
the  collision: — “The  night  was  un¬ 
usually  dark,  with  drizzling  rain, 
a  very  heavy  wind,  with  mountainous 
high  seas  running.  When  about  twelve 
miles  off  Portland,  and  without  scarcely 
any  warning,  a  little  after  9  p.m.,  the 
Forest  Queen  collided  with  the  Ava¬ 
lanche,  striking  her  between  the  main 
and  mizzen  masts.  The  force  of  the 
collision  was  so  great  that  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  Avalanche  gave  three 
plunges  and  then  sank,  carrying  with 
her  the  whole  of  her  crew,  except  three — 
the  mate  and  two  able  seamen.  The 
night  was  so '  dark  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  discern  the  mass  of  human 
beings  struggling  in  the  water  below, 
and  the  cries  of  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  for  aid  were  heart-rending.  Some 
of  the  passengers  had  managed  to 
scramble  on  deck  as  soon  as  the  Ava. 


lanche  was  struck,  but  others  were  in 
their  cabins  when  the  ship  sunk,  and 
went  down  with  her.  The  sea  w'as  lite¬ 
rally  alive  with  human  beings,  whose 
cries  for  help  were  heard  without  the 
crew  of  the  Forest  Queen  being  able  to 
render  aid.  We  had  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  look  after  our  own  safety, 
our  vessel  having  suffered  so  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  collision  as  to  be 
in  a  very  leaky  condition.  The  water 
was  gaining  on  us  so  fast  that  at  last,  in 
order  to  save  our  lives,  we  had  to  aban¬ 
don  her.  For  this  purpose  three  boats 
were  launched,  and  in  these  frail  craft 
the  rvhole  of  the  crew  of  the  Forest- 
Queen  and  the  three  belonging  to  the 
Avalanche  took  their  places.  The 
weather  to  which  we  were  exposed 
throughout  the  night  vms  fearful,  the 
wind  and  sea  being  so  rough  that  we 
thought  the  boats  would  be  swamped 
every  minute.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
case  of  two  of  the  boats  these  fears  were 
realised,  as  only  one  of  the  boats,  con¬ 
taining  the  three  survivors  of  the  Ava¬ 
lanche  and  men,  with  the  captain  of  the 
Forest  Queen,  was  rescued.  Five  bodies 
and  a  boat  were  found  washed  up  upon 
the  beach  by  a  party  of  fishermen — the 
dead  being  identified  as  a  portion  of  the 
crew  of  the  Forest  Queen.  Only  twelve 
men  remained  out  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  two  ships,  numbering  over 
120  persons.” 

The  Forest  Queen  capsized  about  an 
hour  after  being  abandoned,  and  next 
day  she  was  seen  floating  bottom  up¬ 
wards  a  few  miles  off  Portland. 

How  the  Accident  Happened. 

A  narrative  given  by  other  survivors 
of  the  Forest  Queen  stated  that  when 
the  collision  occurred  the  Avalanche  was 
slightly  ahead,  and  being  on  the  port 
tack  she  ought,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  road  at  sea,  to  have  given  way 

directly  she  sighted  the  Forest  Queen. 
As,  however,  she  held  on  her  course, 

without  tacking,  it  was  but  fair  to 
assume  that  either  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night  or  the  neglect  of  the  officer 
on  tire  watch,  the  near  approach  of  the 
Forest  Queen  was  not  perceived.  It 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  Forest 

Queen  to  keep  clear,  and  the  master, 
Captain  Lockhart,  asserted  that,  seeing 
the  risk  of  collision,  he  ordered  the  helm 
to  be  luffed  and  that  his  order  was 

carried  out.  But  it  was  too  late. 

Referring  to  the  disaster,  Mr.  Basil 
Lubbock,  in  “The  Colonial  Clippers,” 
states  that  the  ship  which  collided  with 
the  Avalanche  was  the  Forest  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  of  Nova  Scotia,  that  four  boats 
were  launched  safely  and  were  all  picked 
up  by  fishermen  the  following  morning 
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off  Portland.  Both  accounts  agree  that 
three  survivors  only  were  saved  from 
the  Avalanche. 

Another  ship  named  Avalanche,  a 
vessel  of  692  tons,  made  four  passages 
to  Auckland.  On  three  occasions  she 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Stott,  and  on  the  fourth  voyage  under 
Captain  Sinclair.  She  arrived  first  on 


September  2,  1858 — 96  days;  second  on 
May  7,  1860 — 95  days;  third  on  February 
7,  1862 — 114  days;  and  fourth  on  May 
16,  1864 — 102  days.  On  the  passage  in 
1862  she  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  shipped  some  cattle  for 
Auckland.  This  vessel  also  made  one 
passage  to  Lyttelton,  arriving  there  on 
February  27,  1863. 


THE  SMART  SHIP  NORWOOD. 


Captain  Mercer’s  Battery. 


“The  manner  •  in  which  she  came  up 
the  harbour  was  the  admiration  of  all 
nautical  critics.  She  worked  like  a  top, 
shot  like  a  dart  whilst  in  stays,  and 
never  lost  an  inch  of  ground.”  Thus  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
clipper  ship  Norwood  at  Auckland  on 
March  4,  1861.  We  must  admit  that 
those  old-time  skippers  were  great 
sailors.  Evidently  the  wind  was 
westerly,  and  to  work  a  full-rigged  ship 
up  the  comparatively  narrow  harbour 
called  for  real  seamanship.  And  Captain 
Bristow,  of  the  Norwood,  seems  to  have 
been  a  past  master  of  his  calling.  “A 
smarter  ship  more  smartly  handled  we 
have  rarely  seen,”  is  the  newspaper’s 
comment  on  the  performance.  On  this 
occasion  the  Norwood,  which  was  under 
charter  to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  left 
Deal  on  November  25,  1860,  and  made 
the  passage  in  99  days.  The  year  1861 
was  a  memorable  one  in  Auckland,  as  it 
saw  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
Maoris. 

On  this  trip  the  Norwood  brought 
Captain  Mercer’s  company  of  artillery, 
with  its  battery  of  seven  Armstrong 
guns,  the  total  number  of  people  on 
board  being  291,  including  officers, 
gunners,  women  and  children.  Captain 
Mercer,  after  whom  the  township  of 
Mercer,  on  the  Waikato,  was  named,  was 
mortally  wounded  on  November  20,  1863, 
at  the  capture  of  Rangiriri,  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  fortifications  thrown  up 
by  the  Maoris,  and  many  of  his  men 
fell  there  also.  As  the  strength  of  the 
work  was  well  known,  it  seems  surpris¬ 
ing  that  General  Cameron  should  have 
ordered  36  artillerymen,  and  after  their 
repulse  90  seamen,  to  assault  so  formid¬ 
able  a  palisading,  surrounded  by  rifle- 
pits.  The  artillerymen  belonged  to 
Captain  Mercer’s  battery,  and  they  were 
led  by  that  gallant  officer.  All  they 
were  armed  with  was  their  revolvers. 


The  fortification  was  eventually  taken, 
but  the  losses  on  the  British  side  were 
heavy,  the  killed  and  wounded  number¬ 
ing  130.  One  of  the  guns  belonging  to 
Mercer’s  battery  is  now  in  the  Albert 
Park,  Auckland,  among  the  other  old 
guns  and  warlike  relics. 

The  Royal  Irish. 

The  Norwood  made  two  more  pas¬ 
sages  to  Auckland.  Her  second  appear¬ 
ance  was  on  August  5,  1863,  after  a 
passage  of  112  days  from  Spithead.  On 
that  trip  she  brought  out  the  remainder 
(124  men)  of  the  18th  (Royal  Irish) 
Regiment,  13  men  of  the  Royal  Engi¬ 
neers,  25  boys  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
five  men,  including  an  instructor,  for  the 
Armstrong  guns.  The  officers  on  board 
included  Colonel  Carey,  Captain  Kemp, 
Captain  Brooke,  Lieut.  Marsland, 
Assistant- Surgeon  Spencer,  and  Mr. 
Matravers,  of  the  purveyor’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Mesdames  Carey,  Kemp, 
Matravers,  and  Marsland  were  also  on 
board. 

The  Royal  Irish  Regiment  was  always 
closely  associated  with  Auckland,  as 
many  of  the  men  remained  in  the  colony 
after  the  war,  and  up  to  within  the  last 
couple  of  years  the  survivors  used  to 
gather  round  the  statue  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  every  anniversary  and  recall  the 
old  times. 

The  only  unusual  incident  on  this 
second  passage  of  the  Norwood  was  the 
falling  overboard  and  drowning  of  one 
of  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Navy  who  were 
coming  out  to  join  the  warships  then 
stationed  in  New  Zealand  waters. 

The  Norwood’s  third  trip,  still  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Bristow,  was  made  in 
1866.  She  left  Gravesend  on  April  28, 
and  reached  Auckland  on  August  11. 
She  brought  out  cargo  and  65  passen¬ 
gers.  In  the  Southern  Ocean  she  struck 
a  hurricane,  which  carried  away  the 
quarter  galley  and  top -gallant  bulwark, 
besides  doing  other  damage. 
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THE  WILLIAM  DAVIE. 


The  William  Davie,  a  speedy  craft  of 
841  tons,  was  built  in  1866  by  Stevens  at 
Glasgow  for  the  Albion  Shipping  Co. 
She  ran,  with  one  exception,  exclusively 


credited  with  some  smart  passages 
Home.  I  have  no  record  of  these. 

The  William  Davie  completed  fourteen 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  as  under:  — 


THE  WILLIAM  DAVIE  AT  DUNEDIN. 


to  Dunedin,  and  up  till  1875  brought 
out  an  average  of  150  passengers  each 
voyage.  On  her  maiden  run  out  in  1866 
she  sailed  from  Glasgow  on  August  5 
with  200  passengers,  crossed  the  Equator 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  out,  the  Cape 
on  September  29,  and  the  Snares  on 
October  28,  reaching  Port  Chalmers  on 
November  1,  completing  the  passage  in 
88  days.  The  following  year  she  cleared 
the  Channel  seven  days  after  her  depar¬ 
ture  from  Greenock,  and  was  off  .the 
Snares  in  78  days. 

In  1870  the  William  Davie  made  the 
smartest  passage  of  any  ship  that 
season,  77  days  land  to  land,  or  83  port 
to  port.  Four  years'  later,  in  1874,  she 
ran  from  Gravesend  to  the  Bluff  in  88 
days,  or  76  days  from  her  final  departure. 
The  William  Davie  was  most  consistent 
in  the  regularity  of  her  outward  pas¬ 
sages.  In  1876  she  crossed  the  Equator 
in  19  days  from  Greenock,  and  com¬ 
pleted  another  good  run  of  77  days,  land 
to  land.  In  1880  her  rig  was  changed 
from  a  ship  to  a  barque.  On  her  last 
voyage,  in  1881,  she  had  a  bad  run  to  the 
Equator  of  48  days  owing  to  light  winds 
and  severe  storms.  The  vessel  is  also 


TO  DUNEDSN. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

1,  ’66 

Logan 

88 

Aug. 

2 

Oct. 

29,  ’67 

Logan 

88 

Land  to  land  7  8 

Aug. 

6 

Oct. 

30,  ’68 

Logan 

85 

Land  to  land  83 

June 

2 

Sep. 

9,  ’69 

Ross 

39 

June 

16 

Sep. 

6,  ’70 

Hendry 

82 

May 

25 

Aug. 

21,  ’71 

Hendry 

88 

Apr. 

6 

July 

8,  ’72 

Peacocke 

93 

Jan. 

30 

May 

1,  ’73 

Peacocke 

91 

*Jan. 

14 

Apr. 

23,  ’74' 

Rankin 

99 

Land  to  land  7  6 

Jan. 

10 

Apr. 

20,  ’75 

McAlister 

100 

May 

6 

July 

27,  ’76 

McAlister 

82 

Land  to  land  77 

Jan. 

24 

May 

12,  ’80 

McAlister 

108 

Dec. 

9 

Mar. 

22,  ’81 

Woods 

103 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Jan. 

14 

Apr. 

12,  ’74 

Rankin 

88 

*  Via  Bluff. 
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THE  BEN  NEVIS. 

Narrowly  Escapes  Foundering. 


Although  she  made  only  three 
voyages  to  New  Zealand,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  Ben  Nevis,  a  vessel  of  1053 
tons,  was  well-known  in  the  colonies, 
being  in  the  Australian  trade  for  a 
number  of  years  during  which  she  was 
a  favourite  with  passengers.  She  is 
also  remembered  by  old  shipping  hands 
in  New  Zealand  by  reason  of  her  sensa¬ 
tional  voyage  in  1897  when  she  nearly 
met  with  complete  disaster.  Launched 
in  June,  1868,  from  the  yards  of  Bar¬ 
clay,  Curie  and  Company,  of  Glasgow, 
she  was  chartered  along  with  the  Loch 
Awe  by  Messrs.  Aitken  and  Lilburn,  of 
Glasgow,  for  the  Australian  trade,  this 
arrangement  being  made  pending  the 
completion  of  the  first  six  ships  of  the 
“Loch”  line,  as  they  used  to  call  the 
Glasgow  Shipping  Company,  of  which 
the  firm  mentioned  were  managing 
owners.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Ben  Nevis  in  New  Zealand  waters  was 
in  1880  when  she  visited  Auckland, 
arriving  there  on  January  11  after  a 
rather  long  passage  for  this  ship  of  101 
days. 

The  Ben  Nevis  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Mackie  during  the  first  two 
voyages  to  New  Zealand.  This  fine 
sailor  had  retired  from  the  sea,  but 
owing  to  the  smash  of  the  Glasgow  Bank 
in  1878,  in  which  he  lost  his  life's  earn¬ 
ings,  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  sea 
once  more. 

It  is  now  44  years  since  the  Ben  Nevis 
anchored  in  the  Waitemata.  Many  of 
the  passengers  by  this  ship  have  held 
important  positions  in  Auckland  and 
other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Among 
those  who  landed  here  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  with  Mr. 
Caughey  founded  the  important  drapery 
firm  of  Smith  and  Caughey.  Mr.  Smith 
died  several  years  ago,  but  Mrs.  Smith 
still  resides  in  Auckland.  Other  well- 
known  and  respected  citizens  by  the 
Ben  Nevis  were  Mr.  A.  J.  Entrican,  mer¬ 
chant,  who  established  .the  wholesale 
firm  which  bears  his  name,  and  who  has 
held  many  important  positions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  civic  government;  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ferriday,  well  known  in  musical 
circles;  Mr.  Walton,  for  many  years 
with  the  New  Zealand  railways,  now 
retired;  Mr.  Johnston,  several  years 
Mayor  of  Te  Aroha,  whose  only  son  was 


lost  when  the  Wairarapa  was  wrecked 
at  the  Great  Barrier;  with  others. 

Her  next  visit  was  to  Dunedin,  where 
she  arrived  on  September  21,  1882,  93 
days  out  from  London  docks. 

Well  Buffeted. 

On  March  31,  1897,  she  sailed  from 
Glasgow  for  Dunedin,  but  did  not  reach 
her  destination  until  October  1 — 183  days 
out,  and  this  was  the  occasion  when  she 
had  such  a  close  call.  At  that  time  she 
was  rigged  as  a  barque,  and  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Sims.  All  went  well 
until  she  was  right  down  in  southern 
waters,  where  she  ran  into  dirty  weather, 
and  sail  was  reduced  to  low  topsails  only. 
A  tremendous  sea  was  running,  and  now 
and  again  the  barque  shipped  green  ones 
that  swept  the  decks  from  end  to  end. 
Things  culminated  on  July  3,  when  she 
was  about  1000  miles  south-west  of  Mel¬ 
bourne.  On  that  day  a  veritable  avalanche 
swept  over  her,  carrying  away  the  steer¬ 
ing  gear,  and  washing  the  man  at  the 
wheel  to  the  other  end  of  the  vessel,  where 
he  picked  himself  up  just  as  the  man  who 
was  getting  ready  to  go  aft  and  relieve 
him  was  carried  overboard,  and,  of  course, 
drowned,  for  no  boat  could  have  lived  in 
such  a  boiling  sea. 

The  steering  gear  gone,  the  vessel  be¬ 
came  unmanageable  and  broached-to, 
with  disastrous  results.  As  she  swung 
helplessly  round  mountainous  seas 
washed  aboard,  and  for  a  time  she  was 
buried  in  water.  Parts  of  the  bulwarks 
were  washed  away,  the  lifeboats  and 
boat-davits  went  over  the  side,  the  poop 
deck  was  damaged,  and  the  quarter- 
hatch  wras  stove  in.  The  cabin  was  com¬ 
pletely  flooded,  and  everything  movable 
was  swept  out,  including  the  captain's 
navigating  instruments  and  charts,  the 
loss  of  which  left  him  in  a  very  bad 
way. 

Put  into  Melbourne. 

Strenuous  work,  however,  gradually 
got  the  better  of  the  storm.  Emergency 
steering  tackle  was  rigged,  and  the  gale 
gradually  abating,  the  storm-tossed 
vessel  was  once  more  put  on  her  course. 
In  view  of  the  terrible  knocking  about 
his  vessel  had  sustained,  Captain  Sims 
decided  to  run  for  the  nearest  port,  which 
happened  to  be  Melbourne,  and  he 
arrived  there  on  July  14.  The  hull  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  but  it  needed 
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the  expenditure  of  some  £3000  to  put 
the  rest  of  the  damage  right.  She  left 
Melbourne  on  September  18,  and  carried 
fine  weather  until  her  arrival  at  Port 
Chalmers  183  days  after  leaving 
Glasgow. 

In  the  following  year  the  Ben  Nevis 
was  sold  to  a  Norwegian  firm,  and  her 
name  was  changed  to  Astoria.  She 
remained  afloat  until  January  24,  1912, 
when  she  was  dismasted  in  the  Atlantic. 
She  was  set  on  fire,  and  abandoned  by 
the  crew,  who  were  taken  off  the  sinking 


vessel  by  the  steamer  Dungenness  of 
London. 

When  she  was  in  the  Australian  pas¬ 
senger  trade  the  Ben  Nevis  was  very 
popular  under  the  command  of  Captain 
McPetrie.  This  well-known  master  left 
the  Ben  Nevis  to  take  over  the  Ben  Voir- 
lich,  of  the  same  line,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  her  in  1S75,  when  she  ran 
from  London  to  Melbourne  in  62  days, 
which  at  the  time  was  said  to  be  a  record 
for  any  iron  ship  trading  from  England 
to  Australia. 


THE  TARANAKI. 


A  Shaw,  Savill  Clipper. 


The  Taranaki,  one  of  Duncan’s  beau¬ 
tiful  ships,  was  a  real  clipper,  and  made 
no  less  than  24  successful  voyages  to 
New  Zealand.  She  was  launched  in 
1877 — one  of  the  last  ships  built  for 


runs  out  and  Home.  Her  best  perform¬ 
ance  outwards  was  in  1879,  when  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Wight,  She 
ran  from  Glasgow  with  326  passengers 
to  Port  Chalmers  in  75  days.  She 
crossed  the  Equator  on  the  22nd  day 


THE  TARANAKI  AT  WELLINGTON  WHARF. 


the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company. 
Her  tonnage  was  1126,  and  her  length 
228  feet.  She  was  subsequently  (about 
1900)  sold  for  £2900  to  Italy,  and  was 
still  afloat  in  1914. 

The  Taranaki  made  some  remarkable 


out,  rounded  the  Cape  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  passed  Tasmania  on  January  17, 
and  sighted  the  Snares  three  days  later, 
anchoring  at  Port  Chalmers  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24.  Her  next  best  run  was  in  1888, 
under  Captain  Gordon,  when  she  ran 
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from  Gravesend  to  Port  Chalmers  in  78 
days,  or  73  land  to  land. 

In  1891  the  Taranaki  was  detained 
for  fourteen  days  in  the  Channel,  and 
met  with  very  heavy  weather  after¬ 
wards.  The  following  year  she  was 
knocking  about  the  Channel  for  ten 
days  before  clearing  the  land,  and 
experienced  severe  storms  in  running 
down  her  easting. 

In  1898  the  ship  occupied  93  days 
from  Gravesend,  but  as  the  “Otago 
Daily  Times”  stated,  it  was  the  fastest 
■of  the  season.  All  the  ships  arriving 
about  this  time  reported  terrific  gales 
in  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  Turakina, 
which  sailed  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Taranaki,  had  to  put  into  Algoa  Bay 
for  repairs,  and  the  ship  Soukar,  seri¬ 
ously  damaged,  put  into  Mauritius  for 
extensive  repairs.  The  fast  ship  Canter¬ 
bury  sailed  from  London  one  day  after 
the  Taranaki,  and  took  five  days  longer 
to  reach  Port  Chalmers. 

Here  follows  the  record  of  outward 
passages  by  the  Taranaki: — 

TO  WELLINGTON 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep  12,  ’94 

Dec.  1  5,  ’94 

Evans 

90 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug.  3,  ’83 

Oct.  21, ’83 

Hird 

79 

Land  to  land  7  5 


TO  DUNEDIN. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

May 

2,  ’77 

July  24,  ’77 

Wight 

83 

Land  to  land 

79 

Nov. 

7,  ’78 

Jan.  24,  ’79 

Wight 

75 

Land  to  land 

67 

Sep. 

26,  ’79 

Dec.  22,  ’79 

Wight 

81 

Sep. 

11,  ’80 

Dec.  1 1,  ’80 

Hird 

91 

Sep. 

6,  ’81 

Dec.  8,  ’81 

Hird 

93 

A.ug. 

26,  ’82 

Nov.  14,  ’82 

Hird 

80 

Land  to  land 

74 

Oct. 

4,  ’84 

Jan.  4,  ’85 

Gordon 

92 

Oct. 

10,  ’85 

Dec.  28,  ’85 

Gordon 

79 

Nov. 

1,  ’86 

Feb.  2,  ’87 

Gordon 

93 

Nov. 

5,  ’87 

Jan,  22,  ’88 

Gordon 

78 

Land  to  land 

73 

Oct. 

22,  ’88 

Jan.  27,  ’89 

Gordon 

96 

Oct. 

28,  ’89 

Jan.  24,  ’90 

Gordon 

88 

Land  to  land 

80 

Aug. 

8,  ’90 

Nov.  5,  ’90 

Gordon 

89 

June 

23,  ’91 

Oct.  3,  ’91 

Gordon 

99 

Aug. 

26,  ’92 

Dec.  10,  ’92 

Gordon 

103 

Aug. 

23,  ’93 

NOV.  22,  ’93 

Gordon 

90 

Aug. 

9,  ’95 

Nov.  11,  ’95 

Evans 

93 

June 

1,  ’96 

Sep.  8,  ’96 

Evans 

97 

June 

30,  ’97 

Oct.  9,  ’97 

Evans 

100 

Aug. 

23,  ’98 

Nov.  24,  ’98 

Evans 

93 

June 

15,  ’99 

Sep.  1 1,  ’99 

Evans 

87 

TO  TIMARU. 

July 

14 

Oct.  2,  ’99 

Evans 

80 

THE  DRAGON. 


The  Dragon  was  a  smart  craft  of  696 
tons,  built  in  1864  for  L.  Young  and  Co., 
of  London.  In  1883  she  was  chartered 
by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  and  made  four 
■consecutive  voyages  to  Lyttelton  and 
Timaru.  She  was  sent  out  first  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Petherbridge 
in  1883.  She  left  London  on  May  23, 
and  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  August  12, 
making  a  fine  run  of  81  days,  port  to 
port. 

The  following  year,  1884,  the  ship 
sailed  from  London  on  February  27,  and 
arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  June  2,  making 
the  passage  in  98  days.  After  passing 
the  Cape  she  encountered  a  severe  gale. 
A  heavy  sea  struck  the  ship,  which, 
breaking  over  the  poop,  carried  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  topgallant  bulwarks, 


stove  in  the  cabin  doors,  and  did  other 
damage.  The  man  at  the  wheel  was 
washed  away.  On  this  occasion,  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  ship  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Milner.  ISTothing 
eventful  occurred  on  the  passage  out  in 
1885.  The  ship  sailed  on  July  6,  and 
arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  October  20,  1885. 

On  her  last  visit  to  the  Dominion  the 
ship  had  another  rough  experience.  She 
sailed  from  London  on  April  3,  and 
arrived  at  Timaru  on  July  21,  1886. 

Captain  Bartlett  reported  on  arrival 
that  the  ship  had  met  with  heavy 
weather,  developing  several  times  into 
severe  gales,  during  which  the  ship 
suffered  much  damage,  and  the  cabin 
was  continually  flooded,  much  of  the 
ship’s  stores  being  destroyed  by  water. 
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THE  FAMENOTH. 


Few  English  vessels  were  so  well  known 
in  Auckland  as  the  Famenoth,  and  very 
few  skippers  had  attained  to  such  a 
degree  of  popularity  in  shipping  and 
other  circles  of  the  community  as  had 
Captain  Auld,  her  worthy  skipper. 

The  Famenoth  was  a  fine  roomy  ship 
of  just  upon  1000  tons,  and  was  chartered 
by  the  Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion  Company. 
Generally,  the  Famenoth  experienced 
unusually  fine  weather  on  the  passages 
out  to  New  Zealand,  but  owing  to  the 


nel,  and  was  stranded  at  Whitstaple,  near 
Margate.  Most  if  not  all  the  crew  man¬ 
aged  to  reach  the  shore.  A  cable  to 
Auckland  stated  that  five  of  the  crew 
were  missing,  but  this  was  not  confirmed. 
Nearly  a  month  later  the  Famenoth  was 
refloated  and  towed  to  the  docks,  and 
after  repairs  had  been  effected  she  sailed 
for  Auckland  at  the  end  of  September 
the  same  year. 

The  Famenoth  ceased  running  to  New 
Zealand  after  1880,  and,  I  believe,  was 


the  famenoth. 


prevalence  of  light  winds  and  calms  she 
never  made  any  remarkable  runs.  Captain 
Auld  stated  that  his  ship  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  showing  her  sailing 
qualities.  On  the  voyage  out  in  1877  he 
reported  that  the  passage  had  been  so 
fine  that  the  topsails  were  not  reefed  once 
from  the  time  of  leaving  the  Channel 
until  arrival  at  Auckland.  Similar  con¬ 
ditions  prevailed  on  the  run  out  in  1879, 
the  ship  on  several  occasions  logging  only 
from  25  to  39  miles  in  24  hours. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1882,  gales 
of  unusual  severity  were  experienced 
along  the  English  coast,  and  proved  most 
disastrous  to  shipping.  The  Famenoth 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  ships  to  be 
driven  ashore.  At  the  time,  March  26, 
1882,  the  vessel  was  in  the  English  Chan- 


engaged  in  the  Australian  trade  for  some 
time.  The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
were :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

12 

Oct. 

16,  ’77 

Auld 

96 

July 

29 

Oct, 

3,  ’78 

Auld 

94 

May 

29 

Sep. 

8,  ’79 

Auld 

102 

Apr. 

16 

July 

17,  ’80 

Auld 

89 

Sep. 

25,  ’82 

-Jan. 

15,  83 

Auld 

113 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Apr. 

3 

July 

2,  ’86 

Morgan 

89 

Dec. 

19,  ’83 

Mar. 

26,  ’84 

Morgan 

97 
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THE  BEBINGTON. 


Collision  in  Channel— 16  Deaths  from  Fever. 


^  ery  few  passengers  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  came  out  in  the  Bebington 
had  a  good  word  to  say  for  her.  In 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  slowest 
ships  afloat  in  the  early  days,  she  was 
constantly  dogged  by  ill-fortune.  The 
Bebington,  a  ship  of  924  tons,  was  built 
in  1859,  and  later  purchased  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.  The  Bebington  was 
spoken  of  as  an  “old  tub”  by  many  of 
the  settlers  who  arrived  by  her  in  New 
Zealand.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  condi¬ 
tions  on  board  were  rough.  The  ship 
made  unusually  long  passages,  as  will  be 
seen  from  her  records.  On  her  run  out 
to  Port  Chalmers  in  1873  Captain  Bruce 
reported  favourable  winds  almost 
throughout  the  passage,  and  she  took 
106  days  to  reach  port  under  these 
conditions. 

Two  of  the  passengers,  Mr.  H.  Jones, 
of  Onehunga,  and  Mr.  T.  Buckton,  of 
Mount  Albert,  Auckland,  have  supplied 
me  with  some  details  of  the  remark¬ 
ably  unfortunate  voyage  out  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  1876,  when  the  ship  took  160 
days  from  London  docks  to  the  Waite- 
mata. 

A  Bad  Start. 

'  After  leaving  Gravesend  on  February 
14,  1876,”  writes  Mr.  Buckton,  “we  had 
very  good  weather  and  light  winds,  and 
everything  promised  a  pleasant  trip, 
but  the  night  after  sailing  we  had  a 
collision  with  another  ship  and  the 
Bebington  had  a  big  hole  punched  right 
in  her  bows.  Everyone  thought  she 
was  sinking,  but  after  a  while  the 
officers  got  things  quietened  down,  and 
the  ship  was  headed  for  Portsmouth, 
which  we  reached  late  on  the  following 
night.  The  Bebington  must  have  been 
pretty  badly  knocked  about  as  it  was 
ten  days  before  she  was  ready  for  sea 
again.  While  the  carpenters  were  busy 
the  passengers  were  kept  on  board,  but 
were  allowed  to  go  ashore  in  relays. 

Typhoid  Breaks  Out. 

“We  had  been  only  three  or  four  days 
at  sea  after  leaving  Portsmouth,  when 
typhoid  and  typhus  broke  out  amongst 
the  immigrants,  and  we  had  a  very  bad 
time  of  it  for  a  while.  Then  food  and 
water  and  coals  ran  short,  and  after 
passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cap¬ 


tain  Hold-rich  decided  to  put  into  Port 
Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  for  fresh  sup¬ 
plies.  So  short  were  we  of  fuel  that 
the  day  we  made  the  bay  the  crew  had 
to  saw  up  some  of  the  spare  -spars  on 
deck  to  keep  the  condensers  going.” 

The  rest  of  the  run  was  fairly  good, 
and  Auckland  was  reached  on  July  15’ 
1876.  The  barque  was  met  at  Rangitoto 
Reef  by  the  port  health  officer,  and  as 
there  were  then  some  cases  of  typhoid, 
and  67  cases  of  measles  aboa.rd,  she 
was  sent  into  quarantine  at  Motuihi. 
where  she  remained  for  five  weeks. 

During  the  voyage  from  England  to 
Auckland  there  were  no  less  than  16 
deaths  on  the  Bebington,  and  the  passage 
was  generally  such  an  unlucky  one  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  passengers  remember 
it  as  a  very  grim  episode  in  their  lives. 

The  Bebington  in  1879  made  another 
long  voyage  of  135  days  to  Wellington. 
The  ship  Dunedin,  sailing  a  week  after 
the  Bebington,  met  with  similar  wea¬ 
ther  conditions  during  the  passage, 
which  was  generally  favourable,  and 
sighted  the  New  Zealand  coast  forty 
days  before  the  Bebington.  The  Lutter¬ 
worth,  sailing  also  from  London  for 
Wellington,  exactly  a  month  after  the 
Bebington,  arrived  a  day  before  her. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Bebington 
to  Napier  in  18/4  some  of  the  crew  were 
aloft  on  one  of  the  yardarms.  One  of 
their  number,  when  spoken  to,  made  no 
reply.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  he  was  clinging  to  the  spar,  and 
was  quite  dead.  His  comrades  said  that 
he  “died  in  harness.”  The  ship  put  into 
Dartmouth  on  August  2  to  repair  con¬ 
denser,  leaving  the  following  day.  On 
October  29,  during  a  severe  gale,  a  liepvy 
sea  broke  on  board,  injuring  two  of  the 
sailors  at  the  wheel  and  causing  damage 
to  the  ship. 

The  Bebington  had  another  stormy 
passage  to  Lyttelton  in  1884.  Shortly 
after  sailing  on  February  11  she  encoun¬ 
tered  a  fierce  gale,  during  which  a  heavy 
sea  broke  aboard  and  seriously  damaged, 
the  steering  gear.  With  great  difficulty 
a  jury  wheel  was  rigged,  and  the  vessel 
was  able  to  proceed.  The  gale  continued, 
and  on  the  following  day  some  cases  of 
acid  broke  adrift  and  had  to  be  jetti- 
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soiled.  The  ship  strained  continuously 
throughout,  the  cabins  were  flooded  with 
water,  and  other  damage  sustained. 

The  Bebington’s  records  outwards 
were :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb.  14 

July  15, ’76 

Holdritch 

160 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July  1 

Aug-.  1 3 

Oct.  25,  ’72 
Dec.  27,  ’79 

Peck 

Carden 

116 

135 

I 


TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Oct.  12,  ’78 
Feb.  13 

Feb.  3 

Jan.  20, ’79 
May  25,  ’81 
June  30,  ’84 

Roberts  99 

Carden  101 

Reid  146 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

June  13 

Sep.  26,  ’73  j  Bruce  106 

TO  NAPIER. 

July  2  6 

Nov.  20,  ’74  jKniglit  117 

THE  AKAROA. 


The  Akaroa,  a  barque  of  1298  tons, 
originally  owned  by  Patrick  Henderson, 
hoisted  the  Shaw,  Savill  flag  when  the 
amalgamation  took  place.  This  ship, 
which  had  excellent  accommodation  for 
three  hundred  passengers,  was  not 


to  reach  Wellington.  This  was  caused 
partly  by  meeting  heavy  weather  in  the 
Channel,  when  she  was  detained  eight 
days.  During  a  severe  gale  after  passing 
the  Cape,  which  continued  for  three 
days,  a  sea  broke  on  board,  sweeping 


THE  AKAROA  AT  AUCKLAND. 


a  fast  sailer,  even  under  the  command 
of  such  skilful  men  as  Captain  Thomas 
Bowling  and  Captain  Kelly,  her  record 
run  being  95  days  to  Wellington. 

The  Akaroa  had  two  rough  passages  to 
Wellington.  In  1885  she  took  135  days 


everything  away  on  deck  and  flooding 
the  cabins. 

On  the  passage  out  in  1890  the  voyage 
occupied  129  days.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Equator  the  ship  was  lying  in  the  dol¬ 
drums  for  14  days,  and  on  April  7  a 
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heavy  gale  was  encountered,  during 
which  the  vessel  was  hove-to  under  lower 
topsails,  which  were  blown  away,  and 
the  barque  kept  to  the  wind  under  bare 
poles.  On  the  10th  of  the  same  month 
the  standard  of  the  steering  gear  was 
carried  away.  Fortunately  the  gale 
moderated  the  following  day. 

In  1900  the  Akaroa  was  sold  to  Nor¬ 
way  and  sailed  for  many  years  in  the 
Australian  trade.  Her  sailing  capa¬ 
bilities  were  not  improved  after  passing 
away  from  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  On 
April  12,  >916,  she  left  Melbourne  for 
England  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  and 
arrived  at  Falmouth  after  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  long  passage  of  186  days. 

The  Akaroa’s  passages  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  were: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

July  28 

Mar.  18 

Nov.  9,  ’83 
June  28,  ’86 

Bowling  103 

Bowling  102 

TO  WELLINGTON 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

24,  ’84 

Mar.  9,  ’85 

Bowling 

135 

Dec. 

20,  ’89 

Apr.  28,  ’90 

Culbert 

129 

Dec. 

5 

Mar.  10,  ’91 

Murray 

95 

June 

17 

Sep.  24,  ’98 

Murray 

99 

July 

t4 

Nov.  8,  ’99 

Kelly 

117 

Aug. 

21 

Dec.  5,  ’01 

Kelly 

106 

TO  LYTTELTON 

Via  Barry 

Nov.  14,  ’96 

M  array 

— 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Jan. 

' 

7 

May  7,  ’82 

Bowling 

120 

TO  NAPIER. 

Aug. 

5 

Nov.  13,  ’93 

Murray 

100 

June 

12 

Oct.  1,  ’94 

Murray 

111 

CHARIOT  OF  FAME. 

Troops  for  the  Maori  War. 


During  the  Waikato  war  some  very 
fine  ships  w^ere  employed  bringing  out 
troops,  and  a  noted  visitor  to  Auckland 
was  the  Chariot  of  Fame,  a  handsome 
clipper  of  1639  tons  built  in  America  and 
flying  the  flag  of  the  famous  White  Star 
Company.  She  had  excellent  accommo¬ 
dation  for  passengers,  and  before  she 
was  chartered  by  the  Government  to 
bring  troops  out  to  New  Zealand  to  quell 
the  Maori  disturbances  she  had  been  in 
the  Australian  trade.  She  made  several 
smart  passages  while  in  that  trade,  and 
on  one  occasion  she  did  the  run  from 
London  to  Melbourne  in  67  days. 

The  Chariot  of  Fame  arrived  in  Auck¬ 
land  on  January  8,  1864,  under  command 
of  Captain  Clark,  having  left  Queens¬ 
town  on  October  7,  1863.  After  an  un¬ 
eventful  passage  of  92  days  she  landed 
520  rank  and  file  of  the  58tli,  70th,  18th, 
40th,  57th,  and  65th  Regiments,  and  64 
women  and  67  children.  The  officers  by 
this  ship  were  Ensign  T.  Waring,  58th; 
Lieut.  Mentieth,  70th;  Lieut.  Currie, 
Royal  Artillery;  Captains  J.  D.  Baka  and 


Hall,  18th;  Captain  Mansergh,  40tli; 
Ensign  T.  H.  King,  40th;  Captain  T.  H. 
Lloyd,  57tli;  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  Young, 
65th;  Captains  Blewitt,  W.  Haggin. 
Ensigns  Byam,  T.  G.  Thomson,  and 
Chater,  all  of  the  65th;  also  Staff- 
Surgeon  E.  M.  Bowtree  and  Assistant 
Surgeon  E.  Chandler.  Many  of  these 
brave  men  were  killed  in  the  Waikato 
war.  During  the  passage  out  a  private 
of  the  70th  was  washed  overboard  and 
drowned,  and  there  were  eight  deaths — 
one  adult  and  seven  children. 

The  year  before  she  was  at  Auckland 
the  Chariot  of  Fame  visited  Lyttelton, 
where  she  arrived  on  January  29,  1863, 
with  460  passengers,  of  whom  430  were 
Government  immigrants.  She  left  Lon¬ 
don  on  October  29,  1862,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  a  detention  of  several  days  in 
the  Channel  she  sighted  the  Snares  on 
the  eighty-first  day  out.  On  the  coast 
she  was  further  delayed  by  light  winds 
and  calms,  and  did  not  reach  her  destina¬ 
tion  until  the  ninety-second  day  out 
from  the  docks. 
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THE  PARSEE. 


Tlie  Parsee,  a  fine  clipper  ship  of  1281 
tons,  was  built  at  GreenocK  in  1869,  and 
was  originally  intended  (as  may  be 
implied  by  her  name)  for  an  “India- 
man.”  Prior  to  coming  to  New  Zealand 
she  traded  between  the  Clyde  and  India, 
and  in  the  early  days  made  some  very 
fast  runs.  She  completed  four  voyages 
to  the  Dominion,  her  best  run  being  84J 
days  to  Port  Chalmers,  port  to  port. 

The  Parsee  was  sent  out  first  to 
Auckland  in  1873  with  five  saloon  pas¬ 
sengers  and  98  immigrants.  She  sailed 
from  Gravesend  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Nelson  on  January  14,  and 
landed  the  pilot  off  Portland  four  days 


up.  These  proved  fresh,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  nearly  to  the  Line,  but  were  lost 
on  February  14.  Crossed  the  Equator 
on  February  18,  and  failed  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  south-east  trades,  as 
the  winds  experienced  were  light  vari¬ 
ables  from  south  to  south-east,  then 
north-east  and  north-west,  the  former 
prevailing.  Variable  winds  prevailed  to 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape,  which  was 
passed  on  March  25,  after  sighting  the 
island  of  Trinidad  on  March  1,.  Her 
easting  was  run  down  in  a  parallel  of 
45deg  south  latitude,  although  the  ship 
was  carried  as  low  as  48deg  when  off 
the  coast  of  Tasmania.  On  April  6  a 
strong  north-east  to  north  and  then 


THE  PARSEE  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


later.  In  the  Channel  she  experienced 
very  heavy  west-south-west  gales  and 
heavy  cross  seas,  many  of  which  broke 
on  board,  doing  damage  and  putting  the 
passengers  to  discomfort.  The  wheel 
was  carried  away  by  one  of  these  seas 
coming  on  board,  the  lifeboat  was  also 
washed  off  the  davits,  the  main  deck 
was  filled  with  water,  and  one  of  the 
ventilators  carried  away,  by  which  the 
’tween  decks  became  flooded.  The  wea¬ 
ther  having  moderated,  the  vessel 
experienced  variable  winds  while  shap¬ 
ing  for  the  southward.  Canary  Island 
was  sighted  on  February  5,  on  which 
day  the  north-east  trades  were  picked 


north-west  gale  was  encountered.  On 
May  3  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  was 
sighted,  thence  variable  winds  down  the 
coast,  the  ship  arriving  at  Auckland  on 
May  6. 

The  “Daily  Southern  Cross,”  announc¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  arrival,  stated:  “She 
brings  out  a  fine  batch  of  immigrants, 
including  a  number  of  comely  girls.” 

The  Parsee  on  her  next  voyage  sailed 
from  Gravesend  with  246  passengers  on 
June  11,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers 
on  September  4,  1874,  still  in  command 
of  Captain  Nelson.  She  made  a  good 
run  of  24  days  to  the  Equator,  which 
was  crossed  on  July  6,  and  anchored  at 
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Port  Chalmers  on  September  4,  making 
the  passage  in  84 J  clays,  port  to  port. 

After  an  interval  of  nine  years  the 
Parsee  again  visited  Port  Chalmers.  She 
left  London  on  February  1  in  charge  of 
Captain  Bailey,  and  arrived  on  May  15, 
1883,  the  passage  occupying  103  days, 
port  to  port. 


A  lapse  of  another  eight  years,  and 
the  Parsee  was  once  more  sent  to  Port 
Chalmers  with  a  general  cargo.  She 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  November  1, 
1890,  under  Captain  Pinel,  and  arrived 
at  Port  Chalmers  on  February  9,  1891, 
making  the  passage  in  99  days,  port  to 
port. 


THE  MESSINA. 


Long  Battle  at  Sea — What  Early  Immigrants  had  to  Suffer. 


In  comparing  sea  travel  of  to-day  with 
that  of  half  a  century  and  more  ago 
the  thing  that  strikes  one  most  forcibly 
is  that  although  the  disasters  of  to-day 
far  exceed  those  of  bygone  days,  the 
early  immigrants  to  New  Zealand  were 
always  nearer  danger  than  the  modern 
traveller.  A  very  striking  instance  is 
provided  by  the  long  battle  of  the  Mes¬ 
sina  against  a  succession  of  gales. 

The  ship  Messina,  a  vessel  of  552  tons, 
sent  out  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 
with  general  cargo  and  fifteen  pas¬ 
sengers,  sailed  from  London  Docks 
on  January  5,  1862,  in  command 

of  Captain  T.  H.  Lethbridge,  and  did 
not  arrive  in  the  Waitemata  until  June 
30.  She  started  from  the  Downs  nine 
days  after  leaving  the  Docks,  and  from 
that  date  until  the  27th  experienced  very 
foul  weather.  On  the  23rd  January, 
whilst  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  she 
met  with  a  terrific  gale  with  a  tremendous 
sea.  The  ship  was  hove  to  under  a  close- 
reefed  main  topsail.  On  January  24  the 
quarter-boat  was  washed  away.  The 
gales,  with  very  short  intervals,  followed 
last  6n  each  other,  and  on  February  5 
the  standing  jib  was  blown  away  and 
the  mizzen  topsail  was  split.  On  the 
10th  two  tremendous  seas  broke  on 
hoard,  staving  in  the  lifeboat  and  filling 
the  cabin  with  water.  On  the  21st  of 
the  same  month  the  straining  and  lurch¬ 
ing  of  the  ship  had  been  very  severe, 
and  when  in  lat.  34  degrees  46  minutes, 
longitude  15  degrees  52  minutes  it  was 
discovered  that  the  mainmast  was  badly 
sprung. 


The  ship  wa,s  hove-to  under  close- 
reefed  main  topsail,  and  all  hands  were 
set  to  work  to  fish  the  mainmast  head, 
which  wa.s  effected  by  lashing  a  large 
spare  spar  abaft  the  mast  and  getting  a 
steel  hawser  to  the  masthead.  In  this 
crippled  condition  the  Messina  battled 
with  the  heavy  gales,  which  still  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  ship  crossed  the  Equator 
on  March  18.  On  April  3  she  sighted  the 
Martin  Yaaz  Rock,  and  on  the  23rd  the 
island  of  Tristan  de  Acunha,  where  she 
was  becalmed  for  three  days.  On  May 
13  she  encountered  another  heavy  gale 
from  the  N.W.,  and  had  a  continuance  of 
bad  weather  until  the  25th  of  the  same 
month.  The  ship  was  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  May  10  and  abreast  of 
Van  Dieman’s  Land  on  June  16.  She 
fetched  the  Three  Kings  on  June  28,  and 
was  hove-to  again  off  Bream  Head 
during  another  gale.  She  eventually 
reached  Auckland  on  June  30,  making, 
all  things  considered,  a  very  fair  finish  to 
a  very  trying  voyage,  which  occupied  167 
days  from  the  Downs  and  175  from  the 
docks. 

After  discharging  her  cargo  she  under¬ 
went  repairs.  A  survey  was  held  by 
Captain  Pulliam  and  Captain  Kelly,  with 
the  result  that  the  mainmast  was  con¬ 
demned  and  a  recommendation  made  to 
replace  the  foremast.  Acting  upon  this 
advice,  Captain  Lethbridge  called  tenders 
for  both,  but  he  was  doubtful  if  a  spar 
large  enough  could  be  procured.  His 
doubts,  however,  were  soon  overcome 
when  a  fine  kauri  tree,  straight  as  a  line, 
without  a  single  knot,  was  secured  for 
the  mainmast,  near  Waiheke. 
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THE  BARQUE  HUDSON. 


Thirteen  voyages  were  made  to  New 
Zealand  by  the  700  ton  iron  barque 
Hudson,  which  was  built  in  1869  and 
belonged  to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Line.  The 
Hudson  made  good  average  passages  to 
the  several  ports,  and  in  1875  ran  to 
Napier  in  84  days  and  the  papers  stated 
it  was  the  quickest  passage  made  to 
that  port.  On  this  occasion  she  landed, 
besides  204  immigrants,  a  valuable  ad¬ 
dition  to  New  Zealand’s  store  of  British 
birds,  including  60  robins,  110  gold¬ 
finches  and  chaffinches,  44  partridges  and 
137  larks. 

The  Hudson  also  ran  to  Nelson  in  89 
days  port  to  port. 


Captain  Kemp,  who  commanded  in  the 
late  eighties  and  early  nineties,  had  a 
most  trying  experience  among  the  ice 
in  the  year  1893.  The  ship  was  sailing 
through  it  for  two  days  and  some  of 
the  bergs  passed  were  300  feet  high. 

The  Hudson  had  a  lucky  escape  in  the 
year  1885.  Sire  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on 
November  29  after  a  lengthy  passage  of 
117  days.  She  made  a  good  run  to  the 
Snares  in  95  days,  and  then  experienced 
head  winds  and  thick  dirty  weather  on 
the  coast.  On  the  25th  Captain  Thomas 
saw  the  lights  of  Timaru,  but  not  the 
lighthouse.  He  stood  out  to  sea  and 
tacked  towards  the  shore.  At  midnight 


THE  HUDSON  AT  PORT  CIHALMERS. 


There  were  not  many  events  out  of 
the  ordinary  connected  with  this  craft, 
the  most  unusual  being  the  tragic  end 
of  one  of  her  skippers — Captain  G-asson. 
It  happened  when  the  ship  was  bound 
to  Dunedin  in  1897.  The  captain  had 
played  a  couple  of  games  of  chess  one 
evening,  and  then  went  up  on  deck,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  second  mate  was 
hoi  rifled  to  see  him  deliberately  jump 
overboard.  A  lifebuoy  was  thrown,  and 
a  boat  was  promptly  lowered  but  no 
sign  was  seen  of  the  unfortunate  master 
The  ship  was  brought  on  by  Mr.  Broad¬ 
way,  the  mate. 


calm  and  fog  came  on,  and  soundings 
were  taken  continuously,  but  a  current 
took  the  ship  shorewards,  and  early 
next  morning  stranded  on  the  Ninety 
Mile  Beach,  about  12  miles  north  of 
Timaru.  Captain  Thomas  rowed  ashore 
and  engaged  the  tugs  Titan  and  Lyttel 
ton,  and  the  Hudson  was  towed  off  with¬ 
out  sustaining  any  serious  damage.  Some 
of  the  cargo  had  to  be  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  the  barque.  Master  and  mate 
had  their  certificates  suspended  for  three 
months. 

The  Hudson  was  sold  to  the  French, 
and  on  her  last  voyage  came  to  New 
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Zealand  under  the  French  flag,  retaining 
the  old  name,  and  I  believe  sailed  by 
Captain  Gasson.  After  discharging  cargo 
at  Dunedin  she  sailed  for  Napier  in 
ballast,  and  loaded  wool  fof  London.  In 
those  days  there  was  a  heavy  mooring 
available  at  the  ships’  anchorage,  but 
few  ships  used  it,  as  the  large  buoy 
would  range  alongside  in  calm  weather. 
The  captain  of  the  Hudson,  however, 
moored  to  the  buoy. 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  27, ’95 

Mar.  5,  ’96 

Gasson 

127 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

rs'ov.  2t 

Mar.  14,  ’79 

Colville 

113 

M  ar.  1 0 

June  30,  ’84 

Tliomas 

112 

Oct.  9,  ’86 

Feb.  1,  ’87 

A.  Kemp 

115 

Dec.  7,  ’90 

Mar.  21,  ’91 

A.  Kemp 

104 

Dec.  26,  ’91 

Apr.  1  5,  ’92 

A.  Kemp 

110 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Dec. 

l, 

73 

Mar. 

00 

Trewyn 

97 

Mar. 

15 

June 

23,  ’80 

Patieson 

99 

*Aug. 

14 

Nov. 

29,  ’85 

Thomas 

117 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Oct. 

19, 

’88 

Feb. 

3,  ’89 

Kemp 

106 

Dec. 

31, 

’89 

May 

7,  ’90 

Kemp 

126 

Aug-. 

1 

Dec. 

7,  ’93 

Kemp 

98 

Dec. 

4, 

’94 

Mar. 

24,  ’95 

Gasson 

94 

Jan. 

5, 

’97 

May 

17,  ’97 

Gasson 

128 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Nov. 

.20, 

’74 

Feb. 

12,  ’7  5 

Trewyn 

84 

TO 

NELSON. 

— 

Feb. 

9,  ’88 

Kemp 

89 

*  Stranded  at  Timaru. 


THE  ENGLAND. 


The  England,  a  ship  of  853  tons,  was 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  for 
six  voyages  to  the  Dominion.  Her  first 
apipearance  was  in  1865,  when  slie 
brought  out  to  Dunedin  85  passengers 
and  a  general  cargo.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  June  9,  and  cleared  the 
Channel  four  days  later.  She  made  a 
good  run  to  Otago  Heads,  when  she  was 
blown  off  the  coast  for  eight  days.  The 
passage  occupied  95  days,  land  to  land. 
The  following  voyage  she  ran  out  in  81 
days,  land  to  land. 

The  voyage  of  the  England  to  Wel¬ 
lington  in  1871-72  appears  to  have  been 
made  under  great  difficulties.  For  some 
reason  the  doctor  in  charge  was  off  duty 
for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  passage.  At 
one  time,  stated  Captain  Harrington,  the 
best  half  of  the  ship’s  company  was  laid 
up  with  sickness  in  the  Southern  Seas, 
amidst  gales  and  icebergs.  All  the  pas¬ 
sengers  who  could  be  spared  from  attend¬ 
ing  the  sick  were  placed  in  watches,  and 
even  then  the  captain  could  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  muster  five  or  six  in 
a  watch,  such  was  the  strain  upon  them 
in  attending  their  families  in  sickness. 
On  arrival  at  Wellington,  in  the  absence 
of  the  doctor,  Captain  Harrington  re¬ 
ported  16  deaths  during  the  voyage, 
including  three  adults.  The  vessel  was 
immediately  placed  in  quarantine  and  the 
passengers  landed  at  Somes  Island,  with 


Dr.  Buller  in  charge.  Three  days  later 
Dr.  Buller  reported  there  were  several 
cases  of  sickness  among  the  passengers, 
and  two  distinct  cases  of  smallpox,  the 
patients  being  adults.  The  passengers 
en  masse  made  complaints  of  negligence 
and  ill-treatment  against  the  ship’s 
doctor,  and  later  a  commission  of  inquiry 
was  held  by  Dr.  Hector,  Mr.  Reid,  and 
Mr.  Halcome,  but  as  the  proceedings 
were  held  with  closed  doors  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was  not  disclosed. 

The  outward  passages  recorded  by  the 
England  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Oct.  20,  ’66 

Feb.  9,  ’67 

Fox  112 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Dec.  3,  ’70 
Dec.  8,  ’71 

Mar.  19,  ’71 
Mar.  9,  ’72 

Harrington  106 
Harrington  92 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

June  9 

Dec.  19,  ’67 
June  19,  ’69 

Sep.  25, ’65 
Mar.  16,  ’68 
Sep.  30,  ’69 

Houston  108 

Fox  87 

Fox  103 
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THE  MERMAID. 


Race  with  Red  Jacket. 


Like  many  of  the  ships  built  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  Mermaid,  a  clipper  of 
1326  tons,  was  a  beautiful  craft.  She 
hailed  bsova  Scotia  as  her  birth-place, 
and  early  in  the  fifties  was  chartered  bv 
the  White  Star  Line  to  run  to  Austra¬ 
lian  ports.  It  was  while  in-  this  trade 
that  she  had  a  great  race  with  the 
famous  Red  Jacket,  in  1854.  She  sailed 
from  London  24  hours  before  the  Red 
Jacket,  but  on  May  10  the  two  ships 
were  in  company  off  Oporto,  and  kept 
close  together  as  far  as  Teneriffe.  From 
the  Line,  writes  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock,  in 
his  book,  “Colonial  Clippers,”  the  Red 
Jacket  steered  a  more  westerly  course, 
and  experienced  light  and  variable  winds, 
whilst  the  Mermaid  was  better  treated, 
and  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  live 
days  ahead.  From  there  she  still  held 
better  winds,  being  actually  1397  miles 
ahead  of  the  Red  Jacket  on  June  15. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Captain  Reid, 
of  the  Red  Jacket,  determined,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was '  the  depth  of 
winter,  to  stand  far  to  the  southward, 
hoping  to  find  more  wind.  He  got  all  he 
wanted,  and  did  some  remarkable  sail¬ 
ing.  On  the  8th  and  9th  of  July  the  ship 
covered  707  miles  in  48  hours,  and  on  the 
6th  of  the  same  month  no  less  than  400 
miles  in  24  hours.  The  Red  Jacket  won 
the  race.  She  arrived  in  Melbourne  in 
69  days  11  hours.  The  Mermaid,  which 
ran  her  easting  down  much  further  to 
the  northward,  did  the  passage  in  74£ 
days. 

In  1859  the  Mermaid  was  put  into  the 
Xew  Zealand  trade,  but  she  was  never 
lucky  enough  to  make  any  sensational 
runs  on  the  outward  passages.  In  1862 
she  ran  from  Lyttelton  to  the  Channel  in 
75  days,^  and  was  berthed  at  the  dock 
on  the  78th  day  out.  When  the  Mer 
maid  arrived  in  Lyttelton  in  December, 
1862,  she  had  made  the  round  voyage  in 
eight  months,  of  which  two  months  were 
spent  in  London-  discharging  and  reload¬ 
ing.  On  that  voyage  and  subsequently 
the  Mermaid  was  flying  the  house  flag  of 
Shaw,  Savill  and  Co.,  by  whom  she  was 
chartered. 

When  the  Mermaid  arrived  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  in  1864  all  the  ships  in  harbour  gave 
Captain  Rose  a  hearty  welcome.  The 
“Lyttelton  Times,”  reporting  the  event, 
stated:  “The  ships  in  harbour  looked 
very  gay  with  all  their  bunting,  as  if 
dressed  for  some  holiday  occasion,  when 


the  Mermaid  dropped  anchor.  The  ships 
Derwentwater,  Canterbury,  and  Annie 
Wilson  saluted  with  their  16-pounders 
and  dipped  their  ensigns.  Captain  Rose 
responded  to  the  compliment,  the  crew 
and  passengers  joining  with  a  right 
good  hearty  cheer.”  On  this  occasion 
the  Mermaid  brought  380  passengers. 
She  had  a  remarkably  fine  weather  pas¬ 
sage  out,  and  one  of  the  passengers  said 
“there  was  scarcely  one  evening  but  we 
could  dance  on  deck.” 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Mermaid  in  1868 
C  aptain  Rose  landed  for  the  Acclimatisa¬ 
tion  Societjr  several  pairs  of  English 
songsters,  including  blackbirds,  thrushes, 
starlings,  goldfinches,  larks,  etc.,  with 
one  exception  all  in  excellent  health. 
Another  consignment  of  English  song¬ 
sters  arrived  by  the  same  ship  in  1866 
and  1867.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Leeuwin,  Captain  Rose  and  his  officers 
had  an  anxious  time  avoiding  thirty 
huge  icebergs. 

The  Mermaid  suffered  considerable 
damage  in  the  Southern  ocean  on  the 
passage  out  in  1868.  During  one  severe 
storm  she  shipped  heavy  seas,  which 
flooded  the  between  decks  and  saloon, 
several  sails  were  split,  and  the  main 
yard  carried  away.  Very  unsettled  wea¬ 
ther  continued  until  passing  the  Snares. 

The  record  of  her  New  Zealand  pas¬ 
sages  is  as  under:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days , 

July  11 

Oct.  19, ’59 

White 

100 

* 

Nov.  22,  ’60 

Kerr 

_ _ 

Sep.  3 

Dec.  16,  ’61 

H.  Hose 

101 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Dec.  27,  ’62 

Rose 

81 

ATOV.  15,  ’63 

Feb.  16,  ’64 

Rose 

83 

Oct.  26,  ’64’ 

Jan.  21, ’65 

Rose 

86 

Oct.  1,  ’65 

Jan,  1,  ’66 

Rose 

82 

Sep.  16 

Jan.  5,  ’67 

Rose 

81 

Oct.  5,  ’67 

Jan.  2,  ’68 

Rose 

89 

Oct.  6,  ’68 

Jan.  8,  ’69 

Rose 

94 

*  On  this  occasion  the  Mermaid  sailed 
from  London  for  Melbourne,  making-  the 
passage  in  8  1  days,  and  then  she  came  on 
to  Auckland  partly  in  ballast. 
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THE  LANGSTONE. 


In  spite  of  the  old  adage,  “When  aloft 
one  hand  for  the  owners  and  one  for 
yourself,”  some  terrible  accidents  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  sailing  ships,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  some  miraculous 
escapes.  Illustrative  of  the  latter  was 
an  incident  that  happened  on  the 
Shaw,  Savill  ship  Langstone,  then  mak¬ 
ing  her  first  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  in 
1873.  When  the  ship  was  seventeen 
days  off  her  destination  (Lyttelton),  one 
of  the  boys  fell  out  of  the  mizzen-top 
rigging,  a  distance  of  100ft,  right  on  to 
the  skipper  (Captain  Mitchell),  who  was 
walking  the  poop.  Except  for  shock 


successful  career.  In  later  years  she 
was  rigged  as  a  barque. 

When  the  Langstone  was  lying  in  the 
roadstead  at  Napier  in  November,  1888, 
waiting  to  complete  her  loading  for 
London,  fire  broke  out  one  night  between 
9  and  10  o’clock.  Signals  of  distress  sent 
up  from  the  ship  ashore  were  thought  to 
be  indications  of  joy  over  some  event, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  help  was 
properly  organised.  Eventually  hand 
and  steam  pump  gear  was  sent  out,  and 
after  about  400  tons  of  water  had  been 
poured  into  the  ship’s  hold  the  blaze  was 
extinguished.  Damage  done  ran  into 
about  £5000.  About  100  bales  of  wool 


THE  LANGSTONE  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


neither  the  boy  nor  the  captain  suffered 
from  this  astonishing  accident,  and  the 
boy  did  not  even  have  a  rib  broken. 

On  this  same  trip  the  captain  reported 
a  brilliant  display  of  the  Aurora  Aus¬ 
tralis  on  May  30.  It  appeared  in  the 
south,  and  resembled  a  great  rainbow  of 
a  pale  yellowish  colour,  from  which  shot 
out  long  streamers  from  east  to  west, 
the  sky  being  almost  as  light  as  day. 
The  day  before  and  the  day  after  this 
beautiful  phenomenon  tlie  ship’s  com¬ 
passes  kept  revolving  about  every  hour, 
showing  what  a  tremendous  magnetic 
influence  was  at  work. 

The  Langstone  was  a  smart  little  iron 
ship  of  746  tons,  and  she  had  a  most 


were  destroyed  and  some  1200  damaged 
by  water.  The  ship’s  hull  was  not 
damaged,  but  the  deck  over  the  seat  of 
the  trouble  was  nearly  burned  through. 
Repairs  were  effected  locally. 

Her  record  of  trips  to  New  Zealand 
is  as  under:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Apr. 

2 

July  19,  ’79 

Fergusson 

107 

May 

16 

Aug-.  22,  ’80 

Fergusson 

97 

May 

27 

Sep.  8,  ’82 

Fergusson 

103 

Apr. 

23 

Aug.  4,  ’83 

Tonkin 

101 
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TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep. 

17 

Dec. 

25,  ’74 

Mitchell 

99 

May 

7 

Aug. 

10,  ’81 

Fergusson 

’95 

Nov. 

2,  >93 

Feb. 

17,  ’94 

Bate 

106 

Nov. 

24,  ’94 

Feb. 

2$,  ’95 

Bate 

91 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Mar. 

6 

June 

17,  ’73 

Mitchell 

103 

Sep. 

7 

Dec. 

10,  ’75 

Mitchell 

94 

July 

28 

Nov. 

12,  ’76 

Parker 

107 

June 

16 

Sep. 

10,  ’77 

Parker 

86 

June 

13 

Sep. 

19,  ’78 

Croker 

98 

April 

13 

July 

9,  ’84 

Tonkin 

87 

Apr. 

30 

Aug. 

3,  ’86 

Tonkin 

95 

July 

15 

Oct. 

18,  ’87 

Tonkin 

94 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May  21 

Aug. 

31,  ’85 

Tonkin 

102 

May  27 

Sep. 

13,  ’90 

Bate 

107 

TO 

BLUFF. 

May  18 

Sep. 

00 

00 

Tonkin 

122 

May  29 

Sep. 

18,  91 

Bate 

112 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Dec. 

3,  ’77 

Parker 

June  24 

Oct. 

12,  ’89 

Tonkin 

111 

August  8 

Nov. 

28,  ’92 

Bate 

112 

*  Via  Gisborne. 


THE  COSSIPORE. 


400  Days’  Passage. 


it  is  probable  that  the  400  days  which 
the  barque  Cossipore,  763  tons,  took  to 
come  from  London  to  Auckland,  estab¬ 
lished  a  re-cord  which  has  not  been 
beaten.  Of  course  she  was  not  at  sea 
all  the  time.  She  left  London  on  Octo- 
"f?’  1865,  and  her  troubles  began  in 
the  Channel.  With  a  sprung  mast  and 
leaking,  she  put  into  Plymouth,  and  an 
examination  revealed  that  a  very 
thorough  overhaul  was  necessary  before 
she  could  put  to  sea  again.  The  immi¬ 
grants  transferred  to  another  vessel,  the 
Liverpool,  which  was  coming  out 
to  New  Zealand,  but  the  cargo  was  un¬ 
loaded  and  stored  at  Plymouth  pending 
the  carrying  out  of  the  repairs.  On 
July  12,  1866,  she  made  another  start 
on  her  long  journey  to  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  and  did  not  cross  the  Equator 
until  the  28th  August.  Prior  to  this,  on 
the  8th  August,  water  was  discovered 
rushing  into  the  vessel  between  the 
transverse  beams  in  the  storeroom,  and 
the  cargo  and  stores  were  saturated 
with  water. 

On  the  27th  October  a  gale  from  the 
south-west  commenced,  which  lasted 
until  3rd  November,  and  did  some 
damage  to  the  vessel.  On  the  30th,  when 
the  gale  was  at  its  height  and  a  heavy 
cross  sea  running,  portions  of  the  bul¬ 
warks  and  ringbolts  were  carried  away, 
and  tne  ship  laboured  heavily,  taking  in 
large  quantities  of  water.  The  pumps 
were  sounded,  and  the  vessel  found  to 
be  making  2iin  of  water  per  hour.  On 
the  31st  October  the  crew  informed  the 


captain  they  were  unable  to  pump  so 
f i  equently  and  perform  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  ship,  a  watch  having  to 
spend  one  hour  out  of  every  four  at  the 
pumps.  It  was  cruel  hard  work  for  the 
crew,  but  Captain  Wilson  said  that, 
situated  as  he  was,  with  no  extra  hands 
to  summon  to  their  assistance,  it  w'as 
necessary  for  them  to  work  or  sink.  At 
the  same  time  he  diplomatically  said  he 
would  consider  the  matter  of  putting 
into  one  of  the  Australian  ports.  On 
the  30th  October  a  fresh  gale  from 
north-west  to  north  prevailed,  with  a 
heavy  sea  running,  and  the  Cossipore 
was  put  under  lower  topsails  and  fore¬ 
sail.  During  its  continuance  the  vessel 
shipped  a  heavy  sea  over  the  port  side 
amidships,  which  stove  in  the  bulwarks 
and  long-boat,  and  at  the  same  time 
three  carboys  of  acid  were  stove  in  by 
the  sea,  which  it  became  necessary  to 
throw  overboard  without  delay  for  the 
safety  of  the  ship’s  decks.  A  mass  of 
smoke  arose  from  the  decks  immediately 
after  the  carboys  were  struck  by  the 
sea.  The  gale  continued  with  more  or 
less  violence  until  3rd  November,  when 
the  wind  veered  round  from  north-west 
to  south-west.  On  the  5th,  however,  the 
wind  again  increased  to  a  gale,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  heavy,  confused  sea.  The 
course  was  made  round  Tasmania,  and 
the  New  Zealand  coast  was  sighted  on 
the  18th  November.  Three  days  pre¬ 
viously  the  ship  encountered  another 
strong  gale.  The  Cossipore,  in  spite  of  all 
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her  troubles,  at  last  made  port,  130  days 
out  from  Plymouth  and  400  from 
Gravesend.  The  Cossipore  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  brought  material  for  a  new  sawmill 
for  the  Kaipara,  and  also  had  on  board 
108  kegs  and  12  cases  gunpowder,  and 
GO  cases  petroleum  oil,  besides  general 
cargo,  which  was  landed  in  a  shocking 
condition. 

The  Cossipore  had  made  two  voyages 
prior  to  1866.  She  left  London  on  March 
11,  1857,  and  arrived  at  Wellington  on 
July  19,  1857,  making  another  long  pas¬ 
sage  of  130  days.  In  1864  the  Cossipore 
sailed  from  London  for  Lyttelton;  sailing 
on  April  19,  and  arriving  at  her  destina¬ 
tion  on  August  11  after  another  long 
passage.  She  was  then  in  command  of 
Captain  Hulbert,  who  was  chief  officer 
of  the  ship  Hanover,  which  arrived  at 
Auckland  in  1862. 

The  Cossipore,  two  ye&rs  prior  to  her 
arrival  at  Auckland,  had  made  a  voyage 
to  Lyttelton,  bringing  about  50  passen¬ 
gers.  She  did  not  fare  much  better  on 
this  occasion.  She  sailed  from  the  Downs 


on  April  10,  1864,  and  had  a  favourable 
run  down  Channel,  passing  Start  Point 
the  following  day.  Nothing  particular 
happened  until  early  in  June,  when  she 
met  with  heavy  gales  and  squalls,  which 
continued  for  several  days,  during  which 
she  lost  a  whole  set  of  sails.  Soon  after 
passing  the  Cape  further  heavy  gales 
were  experienced,  and  continued  without 
intermission  for  several  days.  On  July 
5  the  violence  of  the  sea  knocked  in  the 
dead  lights  of  the  after  cabin  and  flooded 
the  whole  of  the  compartments.  The 
same  conditions  continued  for  five  weeks 
until  sighting  the  Snares  on  August  3. 
Lyttelton  was  reached  on  August  8,  the 
passage  having  occupied  114  days. 

The  Cossipore  also  visited  Wellington 
in  1856,  making  another  long  passage  of 
130  days.  She  sailed  from  Gravesend 
on  March  11,  and  arrived  on  July  19. 

The  Cossipore  was  built  in  the  year 
1857,  and  owned  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Powell, 
of  Cornhill,  London,  and  chartered  by 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  KINTORE. 


An  Aberdeen  Clipper. 


There  were  few  skippers  better  known 
or  more  popular  than  Captain  Pether- 
bridge,  whose  name  was  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Maori,  and  Napier.  The  “Countess” 
traded  mostly  to  Auckland,  at  which  port 
she  landed  many  hundreds  of  passengers, 
and  her  saloon  accommodation  was 
always  Aided  on  her  return  trip  Home. 
Captain  Petherbridge  took  command  of 
the  ship  when  she  was  first  launched  in 
1866.  He  had  the  “Countess”  for  five 
years,  and  had  previously  commanded  the 
Maori  and  Napier.  He  brought  the  ship 
Maori  to  Nelson  when  she  was  first 
launched  in  1851,  and  again  in  1853, 
making  the  passage  in  88  days,  land  to 
land..  The  “Nelson  Colonist”  described 
thi3  as  a  remarkably  quick  passage,  as 
very  few  vessels  in  those  days  made  the 
run  under  from  100  to  125  days.  Captain 
Petherbridge  transferred  from  the  Maori 
in  1863  to  the  Napier,  a  new  iron  barque 
of  571  tons,  and  made  the  quickest 
passage  ever  recorded  to  Nelson  at  that 
date— 83  day3.  Captain  Petherbridge 
remained  in  the  Napier  until  he  took  over 
the  Countess  of  Kintore.  The  Countess 
was  described  as  an  Aberdeen  clipper, 
built  in  1866  by  Duthie.  She  came  out  to 


the  several  ports  under  charter  to  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  her  records,  made  some  fast  pas¬ 
sages  for  a  vessel  of  700  tons. 

Keen  efforts  were  being  made  in  those 
days  to  acclimatise  European  birds  in 
New  Zealand,  and  several  shipments 
were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Captain 
Petherbridge,  who  took  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter.  In  1863,  when  he 
was  in  the  Napier,  he  successfully  landed 
at  Nelson  seventy  pairs  of  partridges, 
sky-larks,  blackbirds,  thrushes,  starlings, 
and  goldfinches.  In  1870  he  brought  out 
in  the  Countess  of  Kintore  50  rooks, 
which  were  landed  at  Auckland  in 
splendid  condition.  In  1876  thirteen 
salmon  were  brought  out  to  Lyttelton 
by  the  Countess,  which  was  then  in 
command  of  Captain  Norie. 

On  the  voyage  to  Auckland  in  1869 
the  vessel  met  with  very  stormy  wea¬ 
ther.  She  left  Gravesend  on  August  5, 
1869,  taking  her  final  departure  from  the 
Lizard  on  the  11th,  and  crossed  the  Line 
on  September  3.  When  in  latitude  39 
south  and  longitude  18deg  west  a  very 
heavy  southerly  gale  set  in,  with  high 
seas,  which  continued  from  September  18 
to  21.  On  October  9  a  heavy  gale  was 
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experienced  from  the  north,  with  a 
tremendous  sea,  and  during  a  heavy 
snow  squall  the  lower  cap  of  the  main 
mast  was  carried  away,  the  ship  lurch¬ 
ing  and  rolling  heavily  and  seas  breaking 
over  on  all  sides.  On  the  15th  she 
experienced  a  cyclone,  dirty  weather,  low 
barometer,  high,  confused  seas,  and  lurid 
sky.  The  ship  was  brought-to  under  close- 
reefed  main  trysail,  the  cyclone  travel¬ 
ling  about  west-south-west.  On  October 
20  several  icebergs  were  passed.  Passed 
Tasmania  on  October  24,  being  75  days 
from  land.  The  Three  Kings  were 
sighted  on  November  2. 

The  “Herald,”  referring  to  the  arrival 
of  the  “Countess”  in  1870  stated:  “We 
are  glad  to  welcome  back  our  old  friend 
Captain  Petlierbridge,  who  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  Auckland.  We 
congratulate  him  upon  his  successful 
passage,  he  having  been  absent  from  this 
port  eight  months  only.  The  passage 
lias  occupied  97  days  from  the  time  of 
landing  the  pilot.  Stormy  weather  was 
encountered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
the  vessel  was  surrounded  by  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  icebergs  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tasmania;  60  bergs  were 
passed  in  24  hours.  The  following  day 
a  terrific  westerly  gale  was  experienced, 
and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  ice  the  ship 
was  hove-to.” 

The  “Countess”  made  an  excellent  run 
to  Lyttelton  of  81  days  in  1876,  and  on 
arrival  was  placed  in  quarantine  owing 
to  many  cases  of  measles  and  scarlet 


fever  having  broken  out  during  the 
voyage.  She  had  180  immigrants  on 
board,  seven  of  whom  succumbed  to  the 
disease  and  were  buried  at  sea. 

The  passages  made  to  the  Dominion 
were :  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Sep. 

2 

Dec. 

7,  ’68 

Petlierbridge  95 

Aug. 

6 

Nov. 

5,  ’69 

Petberbridge  90 

June 

29 

Oct. 

4,  ’70 

Petlierbridge  97 

June 

14 

Sep. 

26,  ’71 

Petherbridge105 

May 

22 

Aug. 

30,  ’72 

Reynolds  100 

May 

1 

Aug. 

21,  ’73 

Braddick  112 

Mar. 

30 

July 

15,  ’74 

Braddick  106 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Feb. 

7 

Apr. 

29,  ’76 

Norie 

81 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

June 

21 

Sep. 

23,  ’67 

Robertson 

93 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Mar. 

18 

June 

8,  ’75 

Braddick 

82 

TO 

NELSON. 

Oct.  • 

14,  ’66 

Petlierbridge 

87 

CANOE,  OR  PLAT  ROCK,  LIGHTHOUSE,  AUCKLAND. 
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THE  WAVE  QUEEN. 

Sunk  in  Collision. 


The  Wave  Queen,  a  fine  comfortable 
ship  of  853  tons,  was  one  of  the  first 
vessels  chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company  to  bring  out  immigrants  to 
New  Zealand.  With  the  exception  of 
one  voyage  she  had  an  uneventful 
career,  and .  sailed  the  seas  for  over 
30  years,  during  which  time  she  landed 
several  thousand  passengers  at  New 
Zealand  ports.  She  never  made  any 
sensational  runs,  but  her  average  was 
above  that  of  many  of  the  ships  sent 
out  to  New  Zealand  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  She  first  arrived  at  Dunedin 
in  1863,  and  was  then  diverted  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  until  1872,  when  she  came  again 
to  New  Zealand.  Captain  Kelly,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Bluff  in  1889,  reported  a 
terrific  gale  on  August  20,  when  tumultu- 


Here  follows  the  record  of  the  Wave 
Queen’s  passages  to  New  Zealand:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  14',  7  3 

Feb.  7,  ’74 

Sinclair 

114 

July  2  0 

Oct.  5,  ’82 

Kelly 

107 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Dec. 

19, 

’78 

Apr. 

8, 

’79 

Perriam 

110 

June 

19 

Oct. 

6, 

’80 

Kelly  ' 

109 

May 

26 

Sep. 

7, 

’81 

Kelly 

106 

May 

19 

Aug. 

30, 

’83 

Kelly 

103 

Oct. 

19, 

’85 

Feb. 

3, 

’86 

Kelly 

107 

June 

30 

Oct. 

16, 

’87 

Kelly 

108 

THE  WAVE  QUEEN. 


ous  seas  broke  on  board.  During  the 
storm  boats  were  smashed,  the  poop 
doors  stove-in,  and  the  saloon  and  cabins 
were  flooded.  Matters  were  very  serious 
at  one  time  when  the  barque  was  thrown 
on  her  beam  ends  by  an  exceptionally 
heavy  squall,  and  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  righting  her. 

The  Wave  Queen  made  her  last 
voyage  to  Lyttelton  in  1891,  and 
during  the  month  of  September  the 
following  year  she  was  run  into  by  a 
steamer  and  sunk  off  Dublin  whilst  on 
her  way  from  London  to  Glasgow,  where 
she  was  to  load  for  another  voyage  to 
Otago  and  Wellington. 


TO  LYTTELTON. 


Oct.  2,  ’85 
July  31 

Aug.  20 

Jan.  10, ’86 
Nov.  16,  ’90 
Dec.  23,  ’91 

Kelly  100 

Kelly  1 08 

Kelly  114 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  27 

June  4 

July  22,  ’63 
Aug.  4,  ’72 
Sep.  25,  ’75 

Ritchie  1 03 

Sinclair  97 

Anderson  113 

TO  BLUFF. 

VI  ay  11 

|.Sep.  7,  ’89 

Kelly  119 
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THE  GLENHUNTLY. 


“The  vessel  is  very  deeply  laden,  as 
is  usual  with  most  of  the  ships 
recently  dispatched  to  this  port  by 
Shaw,  Savill  and  Co.,  and  considering 
the  very  severe  weather  encountered  it 
is  almost  surprising  that  she  has  been 
permitted  to  make,  port  so  soon,”  said 
the  Auckland  “Star”  in  recording  the 
arrival  of  the  iron  barque  Glenhuntly,  a 
vessel  of  546  tons,  on  October  26,  1872. 
The  Shaw,  Savill  people  were  always 
supposed  to  get  the  most  they  could 
out  of  their  vessels,  hence  the  little 
“dig.”  The  Glenhuntly  was  a  fine, 
'staunch  vessel.  She  made  three  trips 
to  New  Zealand,  in  1871,  1872  and  1873. 
On  the  first  and  third  occasions  she 
was  in  charge  of  Captain  Large  and  on 
the  second  occasion  Captain  Alexander 
brought  her  out  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Captain  Large  could  not  leave  as  there 
had  been  a  collision  between  the  barque 
and  a  French  steamer  which  sank  within 
five  minutes  of  the  collision,  and  the 
crew  had  barely  time  to  scramble  on 
to  the  barque.  This  happened  when 


the  Glenhuntly  was  Homeward  bound 
from  Napier. 

The  barque’s  first  visit  was  to 
Dunedin.  She  left  London  on  August 
28,  1871,  and  reached  Port  Chalmers  on 
November  23,  1871,  the  voyage  taking 
87  days.  Her  two  following  trips  were 
to  Auckland.  Leaving  London  on  July 
6,  1872,  she  reached  Auckland  on 

October  26,  1872,  111  days  from  the 
Downs.  She  was  then  in  command  of 
Captain  Alexander.  During  the  month 
of  September  very  severe  weather  was 
experienced  and  on  the  18th  of  that 
month,  after  passing  Prince  Edward 
Island,  the  climax  was  reached.  A 
number  of  sails  were  blown  away,  and 
she  had  to  be  kept  head  to  wind  with 
only  a  tarpaulin  lashed  in  the  mizzen 
rigging.  Later  on  the  ship  struck  more 
bad  weather  and  heavy  seas  did 
considerable  damage  to  her  topgallant 
bulwarks  and  rails.  The  Glenhuntly’s 
second  trip  to  Auckland  took  place  the 
following  year.  She  left  London  on 
September  13,  1873,  and  reached 

Auckland  on  December  27,  1873. 


THE  CHILE. 

Storm  in  Auckland  Harbour. 


The  Chile,  an  iron  barque  of  768  tons, 
one  of  the  old  school,  built  in  1856,  was 
purchased  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  in 
1860,  and  continued  to  trade  to  the 
colony  until  1886.  She  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  many  old  Aucklanders  from 
the  fact  that  in  1874  she  nearly  came  to 
grief  during  a  hurricane  in  Auckland 
Harbour.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  February  a  strong  S.W.  gale  was 
blowing,  and  the  shipping  had  taken 
shelter  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  wharf. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  wind  lulled,  and 
then  came  down  with  intensified  violence 
from  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The 
change  produced  an  extraordinary  and 
alarming  effect.  The  small  vessels  were 
now  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  blast.  The 
hurricane  continued  for  three  hours 
only,  but  it  played  havoc  with  a  large 
number  of  the  small  fry,  some  of  which 
sank  at  their  moorings,  and  others  after 
the  storm  were  lying  around  in  various 
stages  of  dilapidation.  At  11  a.m.  the 
barque  Beatrice,  moored  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  outer  tee  of  the  Queen  Street 
wharf,  broke  adrift  and  fouled  the  Chile, 
which  occupied  the  next  berth.  The 
Chile’?  cables,  unable  to  bear  the  double 


weight,  parted,  and  both  vessels  drifted 
past  the  little  steamer  Victoria  up  the 
harbour.  In  passing  the  fore  topgallant 
mast  of  the  Chile  caught  the  foremast 
of  the  Victoria,  with  the  result  that 
both  came  to  grief.  The  captain  of  the 
Chile  let  go  both  anchors,  which  stopped 
the  erratic  course  of  his  vessel  when 
only  200  yards  from  the  wharf. 

At  nearly  the  same  minute  that  the 
Beatrice  got  loose  the  barque  Lauder¬ 
dale  broke  away,  and  she  canted  round 
with  her  stern  fast  to  the  wharf.  As 
there  was  not  enough  water  to  let  her 
swing  clear  her  bow  struck  the  Auck¬ 
land  Steam  Packet  Co.’s  tee  just  in 
front  of  the  company’s  office,  which 
was  badly  damaged  by  the  Lauderdale’s 
jibboom.  Here  the  barque  remained 
fixed,  the  cutwater  gradually  forcing  its 
way  through  the  planking  of  the  tee 
till  the  stem  of  the  vessel  was  half 
way  through  the  wharf,  which  really 
suffered  more  damage  than  the  ship 
The  Lauderdale  made  only  one  voyage 
to  Auckland,  arriving  here  on  June  30 
in  command  of  Captain  True  after  a 
passage  of  103  days. 

The  Chile  had  accommodation  for 
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about  250  passengers,  and  in  her  twenty 
years’  service  she  must  have  landed 
many  thousand  immigrants,  who  were 
distributed  at  nearly  every  port.  On 
the  voyage  to  Nelson  in  1875  the  Chile 
called  at  New  Plymouth  and  landed  105 
immigrants,  and  had  on  board  63  for 
Marlborough  and  Westland,  and  some 
for  Nelson.  On  this  occasion  the  Chile 
made  the  passage  to  New  Plymouth  in 
93  days,  and  three  days  later  was  at 
Nelson.  The  greatest  distance  logged  in 
one  day  was  260  miles. 

The  Chile  experienced  many  severe 
gales  during  the  twenty  years  she  was 
engaged  in  the  trade,  but  always  came 
through  without  any  serious  damage. 

Here  follow  the  records  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  outwards  made  by  the  Chile: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug. 

10 

Dec. 

4, 

’66 

Stringer 

110 

May 

22 

Dec. 

14, 

’69 

Culbert 

112 

Aug. 

9 

Dec. 

4, 

’71 

Culbert 

114 

Aug 

15 

Nov. 

24, 

’73 

Thomson 

99 

Dec. 

7, 

77 

Mar. 

9, 

’78 

Ward 

95 

Mar. 

8 

June 

19, 

’80 

Pitileld 

103 

Mar. 

7 

June 

27, 

’82 

Herd 

115 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

NOV. 

2, 

78 

Feb. 

16, 

’79 

Culbert 

105 

TO  DUNEDIN. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep. 

17 

Dec. 

24,  ’60 

Turnbull 

98 

Aug. 

29 

NOV. 

20,  ’62 

Turnbull 

83 

July 

31 

Nov. 

23,  ’63 

Curthoys 

115 

Nov. 

17,  ’64 

Curthoys 

107 

Sep. 

14 

Dec. 

14,  ’65 

Stringer 

87 

Sep. 

3 

Dec. 

2,  ’67 

Petberbridge  90 

Allg. 

27 

Dec. 

4,  ’68 

Culbert 

99 

Apr. 

7 

July 

24,  ’85 

Herd 

107 

TO 

NELSON. 

Oct. 

26,  ’74 

Atcbleson 

96 

*  June 

10 

Sep. 

29,  ’75 

A.  Smith 

111 

June 

20,  ’86 

Herd 

120 

TO 

NEW 

PLYMOUTH. 

June 

17 

Sep. 

25,  ’75 

Smith 

101 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Sep. 

12 

Dec. 

30,  ’72 

Burch 

108 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Aug. 

3 

Nov. 

17,  ’70 

Culbert 

116 

*Via  New  Plymouth. 


THE  SILVER  EAGLE. 


The  Silver  Eagle,  a  beautiful  new 
ship,  on  her  first  voyage  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  arrived  at  Auckland  in  1863,  in 
command  of  Captain  Longman.  She 
was  a  vessel  of  close  upon  1000  tons, 
built  at  the  Clyde  in  1861  by  the  Port¬ 
land  Shipbuilding  Co.  for  her  owners, 
Messrs.  Somes  Bros.  Her  previous  voy¬ 
age  Home  was  from  St.  Helena,  with 
troops,  the  run  being  made  in  31  days 
— at  the  time  the  fastest  trip  on  record. 
The  Silver  Eagle  was  then  chartered  by 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  and  on  this  pas¬ 
sage  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1862,  and  put  into  the  Downs, 
where  she  was  detained  a  few  days 
repairing  a  trifling  damage  sustained  in 
a  collision  with  a  small  craft  which  ran 
foul  of  her.  The  ship  had  to  beat  all 
the  way  down  the  Channel,  after  which 
she  had  pleasant  weather  most  of  the 
time,  and  made  the  meridian  of  Mel¬ 


bourne  in  70  days.  Tasmania  was 
sighted  on  December  15,  and  then  nor¬ 
therly  winds  were  experienced  until 
January  3,  when  the  Three  Kings  were 
sighted.  Light,  variable  winds  were 
met  with  down  the  coast,  and  she 
arrived  on  January  6.  The  ship,  after 
discharging  a  portion  of  her  cargo,  sailed 
for  Shanghai  with  the  balance,  consist¬ 
ing  of  iron  and  flints. 

The  Silver  Eagle  made  two  more 
voyages  to  Auckland,  the  first  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Longman,  and  the 
second  with  Captain  Ross.  In  1864  she 
sailed  from  Gravesend,  on  December  1, 
and  called  at  Torbay  to  take  on  board 
additions  to  the  army  already  located  at 
Auckland.  Altogether,  she  embarked  22 
officers  and  324  rank-and-file  of  the  12tli. 
43rd,  and  68th  Foot  and  Army  Hospital 
Corps;  She  sailed  from  Torbay  on 
March  12,  and  made  an  excellent  run  of 
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81  days  to  Auckland  Harbour.  The  Silver 
Eagle  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  pas¬ 
senger  ship  and  the  carrying  of  troops, 
and  the  health  of  the  troops  on  arrival 
was  excellent.  The  ship  called  in  at 
Pernambuco  on  January  8,  and  remained 
there  for  36  hours.  She  experienced 
light,  fine  weather  the  whole  voyage, 
with  the  exception  of  a  severe  S.E.  gale 
of  wind  off  the  Three  Kings  on  Febru¬ 
ary  26.  She  anchored  off  Tiri  Tiri  on 
March  2,  1865,  and  arrived  in  harbour 
the  following  morning. 

The  Silver  Eagle,  on  her  third  voyage, 
ran  out  in  85  days  from  pilot  to  pilot. 


She  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1865,  and  parted  with  the  pilot 
on  the  10th.  She  experienced  light, 
favourable  trade  winds  until  the  equator 
was  reached  on  January  2.  The  meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich  was  crossed  on 
January  24,  and  on  February  19  the 
Kerguelens  land  was  sighted.  She  ran 
down  her  easting  between  the  parallels 
of  52  and  53  degrees  without  sighting 
any  ice.  All  the  passengers,  numbering 
73,  had  a  most  enjoyable  passage,  and 
were  landed  on  March  4,  1866. 

The  Silver  Eagle  did  not  visit  any 
of  the  Southern  ports. 


THE  ROBERT  HENDERSON. 


An  Aberdeen  Clipper. 


This  smart  little  ship  was  a  contrast 
to  the  general  run  of  vessels  sent  out 
to  the  colony  in  the  early  days.  For  her 
size — her  tonnage  was  only  586 — she 
made  a  remarkable  run  out  to  Otago  on 
her  first  voyage.  She  took  her  de¬ 
parture  from  Greenock  on  November  12, 


The  Robert  Henderson  was  an  Aber¬ 
deen  clipper,  built  in  1857  for  J.  Hay 
and  Company  upon  the  most  approved 
plan,  and  she  was  fitted  out  with 
every  convenience  and  comfort  for 
passengers.  Her  model  excited  much 
admiration  among  nautical  men  at  the 


THE  ROBERT  HENDERSON. 


passed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
January  5,  reached  the  Snares  on 
February  3,  and  anchored  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  February  9,  only  79  days 
from  land  to  land,  one  of  the  quickest 
passages  on  record  at  that  date. 


time.  Her  poop  accommodation  was 
exceedingly  spacious  for  a  vessel  of  her 
tonnage,  the  saloon  being  50ft  long  and 
7ft  high,  tastefully  decorated,  to  carry 
twenty  passengers.  Her  steering  gear, 
which  was  on  the  principal  of  a  reverse 
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screw,  was  a  novelty,  and  was  efficient, 
simple,  and  economical.  On  her  maiden 
passage  from  Stromness  to  the  Clyde 
the  Robert  Henderson  displayed  extra¬ 
ordinary  sailing  powers  and  stiffness 
under  canvas,  logging  over  14  knots  on 
many  occasions,  and  notwithstanding 
the  terrific  weather  she  encountered  she 
accomplished  the  passage  from  Strom¬ 
ness  to  Clyde  in  48  hours. 

The  Robert  Henderson  for  many  years 
sailed  direct  from  Glasgow  to  Dunedin, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  her  records' 
she  kept  up  her  reputation  as  a  fast 
sailer.  In  later  years  she  made  one  trip 
each  to  Auckland  and  Wellington,  and 
her  run  to  the  former  port  was  a 
lengthy  one.  On  the  voyage  out  in  1869 
she  encountered  stormy  weather  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  among  icebergs;  no  less  than  18 
huge  bergs  were  passed  in  24  hours  ten 
days  before  reaching  her  destination. 
Captain  Culbert  stated  the  long  pas¬ 
sage  made  to  Auckland  was  owing  to 
the  knocking  about  the  ship  received  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  the  crossjack  yard 


carried  away  and  the  mizzen  and  fore¬ 
topgallant  yards  sprung  during  the  gale. 

Here  follow  the  record  of  passages 
made  to  New  Zealand:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June  22 

Oct.  24, ’72 

J.  Culbert 

123 

TO  LYTTELTON, 


Aug'. 

10 

Nov. 

2  3,  ’71 

Culbert 

105 

TO 

DUNEDIN 

Nov. 

12, 

’57 

Feb. 

9,  ’58 

Corbitt 

7  9 

June 

2 

Sep. 

3,  ’60 

Logan 

93 

July 

14 

Oct. 

8,  ’61 

Logan 

85 

’62 

’62 

Logan 

81 

Sep. 

20 

Dec. 

30,  ’64 

Logan 

101 

Aug. 

11, 

'  0  5 

Nov. 

7,  ’65 

Logan 

88 

Sep. 

5 

Dec. 

15,  ’67 

Boyd 

101 

Sep. 

5 

Nov. 

29,  ’68 

Hendry 

85 

July 

3 

Oct. 

6,  ’69 

Hendry 

95 

Sep. 

10 

Dec. 

23,  ’70 

McDonald 

104 

THE  MATOAKA. 


Lost  with  all  hands. 


Considering  the  number  of  voyages 
that  were  made  round  the  stormy  Horn 
in  the  old  sailing  ship  days  the  New 
Zealand  trade  was  singularly  free  from 
disasters.  Saddest  of  all  epitaphs  for  a 
gallant  ship  is  that  of  “missing.”  There 
is  something  so  ominous  and  mysterious 
about  it,  and  one’s  natural  grief  at  the 
loss  of  relation  or  friend  seems  trebled 
when  a  disaster  of  that  kind  occurs.  One 
of  the  few  ships  from  New  Zealand  that 
have  been  posted  “missing”  was  the 
Matoaka,  which  was  a  well-known  Willis, 
Gann  and  Co.  trader  of  the  very  early 
days.  She  was  later  purchased  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.  She  and  her  skipper 
(Captain  Stevens)  were  very  well  known 
in  the  colony,  and  particularly  in  Can¬ 
terbury,  five  out  of  the  eight  voyages 
the  ship  made  to  New  Zealand  being 
to  Lyttelton.  Captain  Stevens  was  a 
very  popular  man  in  Christchurch  and 
Auckland.  The  Matoaka,  a  ship  of  1092 
tons,  was  trading  to  New  Zealand  from 
1859  to  1869.  On  May  13  of  the  latter 
year  she  left  Lyttelton  for  London, 
Captain  Stevens  being  in  command,  but 
she  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  was 


conjectured  that  the  ship  struck  an  ice¬ 
berg  during  the  night,  and  foundered 
with  all  hands. 

As  an  instance  of  the  trying  time 
ships  sometimes  had  among  the  ice,  an 
experience  of  the  Matoaka’s  may  be 
cited.  On  the  run  out  from  London  to 
Lyttelton  in  1867  she  fell  in  with  a  great 
number  of  bergs  when  away  down  in  the 
South  Indian  Ocean  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Kerguelen  Island,  and  not 
quite  half-way  between  that  spot  and 
the  bottom  end  of  New  Zealand.  It  was 
Christmas  Day.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  from  the  masthead  there  were 
bergs  extending  north  and  south.  As 
night  came  on  sail  was  shortened,  and 
the  ship  passed  several  bergs  from  300ft 
to  400ft  in  height.  The  following  day 
and  night  the  ship  was  still  among 
bergs,  and  the  last  one  passed  was  320 
miles  from  the  large  group.  In  waters 
like  that  it  meant  the  most  vigilant 
navigation,  and  the  officers  and  crew  had 
a  very  anxious  time  until  they  got  free 
of  the  ice. 

Captain  Stevens  was  in  the  Matoaka 
for  seven  years,  and  during  that  time 
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he  made  fairly  fast  runs  out  and  home, 
never  exceeding  95  days  port  to  port. 
In  ’62  the  ship  did  the  run  from  Bristol 
to  Lyttelton  in  82  days,  that  being  her 
best  passage  in  the  trade. 

The  Matoaka  on  her  first  voyage  to 
Auckland  came  up  from  Wellington, 
leaving  that  port  on  September  17,  1859. 
She  was  flying  light,  and  when  off  Castle 
Point  encountered  a  heavy  northerly 
gale,  during  which  several  sails  were 
split,  and  the  vessel  hove-to  for  twelve 
hours.  The  same  night  she  shipped  a 
sea  which  stove  in  the  main  hatch  and 
her  bulwarks.  This  gale  was  the  cause 
of  the  long  voyage  of  eleven  days  from 
Wellington. 

Captain  Stevens  was  specially  inter¬ 
ested  in  bringing  out  song  birds  for  the 
Canterbury  Acclimatisation  Society. 
Owing  to  the  unremitting  care  bestowed 
on  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the  car¬ 
penter,  he  landed  in  a  healthy  condition 
a  large  number  of  starlings,  larks,  black¬ 
birds,  thrushes,  and  other  songsters  in 
1807.  He  also  was  successful  in  landing 
a  healthy  lot  of  .pheasants  and  par¬ 
tridges.  The  following  year  Captain 
Stevens  was  even  more  successful.  On 
this  occasion  he  landed  twelve  pairs  of 
thrushes,  77  pairs  blackbirds,  22  house 
sparrows,  7  redpoles,  1  yellow-hammer, 
1  pair  bramble  finches,  and  1  robin.  On 


the  previous  voyage  several  robins  were 
placed  on  board,  but  they  all  died. 

Following  are  the  particulars  of  the 
eight  voyages  made  to  New  Zealand  by 
the  ship: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

AT une  15 

Sep.  23,  ’64 

Sep.  26,  ’59 
Jan.  3,  ’65 

Stevens  1 03 

Barnett  99 

TO  WELLINGTON 

June  l 3 

Sep.  13,  ’59 

Stevens  92 

TO  LYTTELTON 

Sep.  4 

Nov.  20,  ’61 
Oct.  7,  ’66 

Nov.  16,  ’67 

Nov.  12,  ’68 

Dec.  1,  ’60 
Feb.  10, ’62 
Jan.  10, ’67 

Feb.  11,  ’68 

Feb.  8,  ’69 

Stevens  88 

Stevens  82 

Stevens  94 

Land  to  land  8  5 
Stevens  86 

Land  to  land  80 
Stevens  89 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS 

— 

July  3,  ’65 

Stevens  84 

*Via  Wellington,  9  2  days. 


THE  LANCASTRIA. 

A  Succession  of  Gales. 


A  very  remarkable  voyage,  owing  to 
the  almost  continuous  succession  of 
gales  met  with,  was  that  made  in  the 
year  1869  by  the  barque  Lancastria, 
owned  by  G.  Macandrew,  of  Liverpool. 
In  command  of  Captain  Loryman,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  first-class  seaman, 
the  barque  left  Liverpool  for  Auckland 
on  January  7,  and  almost  immediately 
ran  into  heavy  weather,  which  necessi¬ 
tated  putting  into  Holyhead  on  the  10th, 
and  sheltering  until  the  21st,  when  she 
made  another  start.  Three  days  later, 
however,  the  barque  ran  into  another 
heavy  gale,  and  shipped  great  quantities 
of  water,  the  decks  being  at  times  com¬ 
pletely  flooded.  The  wind  blew  viciously 
for  a  whole  week,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month  there  was  a  perfect  hurri¬ 
cane,  accompanied  by  thunder  and 
lightning. 

The  barque  was  lying  hove-to  under  a 
close-reefed  main-topsail,  when  a  fear¬ 
ful  sea  broke  on  board,  washing  spare 


spars  adrift  and  breaking  away  the  top-^ 
gallant  rail  from  the  gangway  to  the' 
poop.  It  was  not  until  February  7  that 
the  ship  was  able  to  shake  out  the  reefs 
she  had  carried  in  her  topsails  and 
courses  for  several  days.  On  February 
18  the  Lancastria  got  the  north-east 
trades,  and  kept  them  until  south  of 
the  Equator,  which  was  crossed  on  the 
28th  of  that  month.  For  a  while  she 
had  a  respite  from  the  bad  weather, 
but  on  April  7,  two  days  after  passing 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape,  she  met  a 
north-west  gale  with  a  high  cross  sea, 
and  she  rolled  top-gallant  rails  under. 

Then  she  had  variable  to  strong  winds 
until  April  26,  when  after  a  heavy 
south-east  gale  it  was  discovered  that 
the  after  fresh-water  tank  had  sprung 
a  leak.  The  ship  was  1500  miles  from 
the  nearest  port,  and  all  the  fresh  water 
she  had  on  board  was  200  gallons. 
Captain  Loryman  decided  to  run  for 
King  George’s  Sound  (Albany),  which 
was  the  handiest  to  him,  but  the 
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weather  made  that  impossible,  so  he 
headed  away  for  Port  Phillip  (Mel¬ 
bourne).  All  hands  were  put  on  an 
allowance  of  water,  the  amount  allowed 
each  person  being  three  pints  a  day. 

On  May  24,  nearly  a  montli  after  the 
leak  in  the  tank  was  discovered,  the 
barque  made  Port  Phillip,  and  there  had 
her  water  replenished.  Leaving  again 
on  the  27th,  her  bad  luck  still  dogged 
her,  and  before  she  made  the  port  of 
Auckland  she  experienced  some  very 
dirty  weather  indeed.  During  one  gale 
she  had  her  gig  smashed  and  washed 


overboard.  Later  on  she  lost  a  lot  of 
her  bulwarks  and  everything  movable 
on  deck — pig-pens,  hen-coops,  bucket- 
racks  and  buckets,  and  even  the  cooking 
galley — went  overboard.  It  was  June  12 
when  the  ship  at  last  reached  Auckland, 
158  days  from  the  time  she  left  the 
Mersey,  or,  deducting  the  ten  days  she 
lay  sheltering  at  Holyhead,  the  passage 
occupied  148  days.  Captain  Loryman 
said  that  never  during  the  whole  of  his 
sea  experience  had  he  ever  met  with 
such  fearful  weather  as  he  did  on  this 
eventful  voyage. 


THE  DAUNTLESS. 


Rescues  Crew  of  Fiery  Star. 


The  700-ton  ship  Dauntless  made  only 
one  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  during 
which  Captain  Moore  had  a  trying 
experience,  and  died  in  Auckland  shortly 
after  the  ship’s  arrival.  The  Dauntless 
left  Kingston  on  December  31,  1864,  and 
arrived  in  Auckland  after  a  tedious  pas¬ 
sage  of  135  days. 

The  Dauntless  experienced  light  winds, 
varied  by  heavy  gales,  throughout  the 
voyage.  The  sailors  on  several  occasions 
threatened  to  mutiny,  as  they  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  and  the 
miserable  accommodation  provided.  They 
also  considered  the  vessel  was  unsafe, 
and  demanded  to  be  landed  at  the 
nearest  port.  The  crew  succeeded  in 
getting  several  of  the  passengers  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  and  when  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  threatened  to  take  the  life 
of  Captain  Moore.  He  then  broke  into  a 
case  of  rifles  consigned  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  he,  with  the  officers, 
went  about  with  arms.  Three  men  were 
eventually  put  in  irons,  and  handed  over 
to  the  police  on  arrival  at  Auckland. 
Considering  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  accommodation  for  the  steerage  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  the  inferior  food  supplied, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  twenty  deaths 
occurred  before  the  vessel  reached  her 
destination.  There  were  also  seventeen 
births  and  two  marriages  during  the 
voyage. 

Death  of  Captain  Moore. 

When  the  Dauntless  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  Captain  Moore  was  very  ill,  and 
was  taken  ashore  to  the  residence  of 
Captain  Williams,  of  H.M.  Customs,  who 
resided  on  Smale’s  Point.  near  St. 
Patrick’s  Church.  Captain  Moore  never 


recovered,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Miss 
J.  Lapham,  who  had  attended  him.  Miss 
Lapham  subsequently  married  Mr. 
Symonds,  and  is  still  living  in  the  same 
old  house.  She  came  to  New  Zealand  in 
the  ship  British  Queen  in  March,  1859. 
This  ship  made  a  long,  voyage  of  157 
days  to  Auckland.  Mr.  Chas.  Judd,  who 
established  a  large  foundary  at  the 
Thames  in  the  sixties,  came  out  in  the 
British  Queen. 

Burning  of  the  Fiery  Star. 

There  seems  to  have  been  something 
ill-omened  about  the  name  of  the  Fiery 
Star.  When  the  Dauntless  arrived  in 
Auckland  from  London  she  had  on  board 
the  chief  officer  and  seventeen  men  of 
the  ship  Fiery  Star,  which  had  met  with 
a  terrible  disaster.  The  Fiery  Star  had 
left  Brisbane  for  England  early  in  April, 
1865,  and  when  twelve  days  out  caught 
fire.  The  captain  and  some  of  the  crew, 
together  with  the  passengers  (80  souls 
in  all)  took  to  the  ship’s  boats,  and  as 
they  were  never  heard  of  again,  it  was 
presumed  they  were  lost.  The  chief 
officer  and  seventeen  of  the  crew  stuck 
to  the  burning  ship,  and  for  twenty-two 
days  kept  the  fire  down.  It  was  then 
that  the  Dauntless  hove  in  sight,  and  as 
it  was  seen  that  the  task  of  entirely 
subduing  the  fire  was  quite  impossible, 
the  offer  of  Captain  Moore  to  take  the 
men  off  was  accepted.  A  few  hours  later 
the  Fiery  Star  was  seen  to  go  down. 

The  Fiery  Star  was  a  Black  Ball  liner, 
and  formerly  the  clipper  ship  Comet. 

The  barque  Dauntless  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  1050-ton  ship  which 
visited  Dunedin  ifi  command  of  Captain 
Cowan.  This  vessel  also  made  a  long 
voyage  of  131  days,  arriving  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  November  24.  1863. 
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THE  STAR  OF  TASMANIA. 


Wrecked  at  Oamaru. 


The  Star  of  Tasmania,  at  one  time  an 
Aberdeen  clipper,  of  632  tons,  belonging 
to  the  White  Star  Company,  was  divert¬ 
ed  to  New  Zealand  in  the  early  ’sixties. 
She  completed  seven  voyages  to  Dun¬ 
edin,  and  in  1868  was  driven  ashore 
when  loading  wool  at  Oamaru,  and 
became  a  total  wreck. 

The  Star  had  very  good  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  about  forty  passengers,  and  she 
generally  brought  out  from  thirty  to 
forty  on  each  voyage.  She  made  the  run 
home  in  1862  in  81  days,  and  in  1865  in 
83  days.  In  the  passage  out  in  1866 
she  was  driven  south  of  the  Auckland 
Isles  owing  to  a  succession  of  gales. 

Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  any  of 
the  voyages  until  1868,  when,  after  a  long 
delay  at  Port  Chalmers  awaiting  a  cargo, 
she  sailed  for  Oamaru  to  complete  her 
loading  for  London.  She  had  taken  in 
a  large  quantity  of  wool,  when  a  heavy 
easterly  gale  set  in  on  the  7th  February, 
1868.  During  the  afternoon  the  ship 
was  observed  drifting,  having  apparently 
parted  her  chain.  She  was  moored  with 
her  own  chain,  attached  to  the  swivel  of 
the  Government  moorings.  Having  gone 
about  300  yards,  she  was  brought  up 
with  the  starboard  anchor.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  drag  this  anchor,  and  the 
chain,  which  had  broken  from  the  swivel, 
was-  being  hauled  in,  when  at  7  p.m.  she 
parted  from  her  anchor,  her  head  canting 
inshore.  Sail  was  set,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  .  .  .  After  this  she  heeled  over 

to  starboard,  and  the  seas  went  clean 
over  her.  Her  deck  was  soon  stove  in, 
her  masts  went,  and  the  sea  came 
through  her  bilge,  washing  out  the  wool, 
of  which  there  were  over  2100  bales  on 
board.  During  this  time  the  crew  were 
clustered  on  the  upper  or  shore  side  of 
the  forecastle.  Captain  Culbert  had 
barely  time  to  crawl  forward  before  the 
after  part  of  the  ship  gave  way.  He  was 
seen  holding  Mrs.  Baker,  a  passenger, 
whose  two  boys,  aged  three  and  five 
years  respectively,  were  drowned  in  the 
forecastle,  where  their  mother  had  put 
them  for  shelter  and  safety.  During  this 
time  lines  were  being  procured  with  the 
view  of  getting  one  on  board,  but  the 
sea  was  so  terrific  that  no  person  dared 
venture  sufficiently  near  the  vessel  for 
the  purpose,  the  “drawback”  and  pieces 
of  the  broken  spars  rendering  it  a  ser¬ 
vice  of  great  danger.  Several  persons 
having  failed,  a  sailor  fastened  a 
line  round  his  body,  and  took  in  his 


hand  a  line  with  a  weight  attached  to 
the  end.  He  ventured  into  the  surf  and 
made  three  unsuccessful  attempts.  If 
there  had  been  daylight  the  last  throw 
would  have  been  successful,  for  the 
weight  struck  amongst  the  people  on 
the  ship,  but  through  the  darkness  they 
did  not  see  the  line,  and  they  did  not 
know  what  was  being  tried  until  they 
heard  the  blow  of  the  weight  on  the 
ship’s  side.  After  the  throw  referred 
to  the  sailor  was  knocked  down  by 
a  sea,  or  by  a  floating  bale  of  wool,  and 
he  was  with  difficulty  hauled  on  shore. 
He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  not 
again  able  to  essay  such  an  attempt.  The 
crew  were  now  hailed  to  hold  on  as  the 
tide  was  receding.  About  10  p.m.  a  surf- 
boat  man,  Duncan  Young,  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board  with  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  was  fastened  on  board,  and  the 
other  held  by  people  on  shore.  It  being 
now  nearly  low  water  the  whole  of  those 
on  board  were  passed  safely  ashore. 

Shortly  after  the  vessel  struck,  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  chief  officer,  fell,  or  was 
washed  off  the  forecastle.  He  was  tossed 
about  for  some  time  in  the  surf,  and  was 
then  thrown  on  the  beach,  and  was 
saved.  A  seaman  was  saved  in  a  similar 
manner.  One  man  who  jumped  over¬ 
board  was  last  seen  clinging  to  a  bale 
of  wTool  outside  the  line  of  surf.  Brooks 
and  Petrie,  two  seamen,  were  the  only 
ones  of  the  crew  lost;  and  the  other  two 
sufferers  -were  the  children  of  Mrs.  Baker. 
Several  of  the  crew  were  injured  but  not 
seriously. 

The  wreck  of  the  Star  of  Tasmania 
was  sold  for  £40,  and  the  wool  for  £1360 
to  a  company  at  Oamaru. 

During  the  same  gale  the  ships  Water 
Nymph  and  the  schooner  Otago  were 
wrecked. 

The  records  of  the  Star  of  Tasmania 
were: — 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

28,  ’62 

Nov. 

4, 

’62 

Culbert 

99 

Aug'. 

17,  ’63 

Nov. 

23, 

’63 

Culbert 

98 

Land  to 

land  86 

July 

11,  ’64 

Oct. 

16, 

’64’ 

Culbert 

97 

July 

7,  ’65 

Oct. 

7, 

’65 

Culbert 

92 

Land  to 

land  81 

July 

14,  ’66 

Oct. 

14, 

’66 

Culbert 

92 

Land  to 

land  80 

July 

11,  ’67 

Oct. 

14, 

’67 

Culbert 

95 
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THE  LOCH  AWE. 


Record-  Held  by  the  Loch  Awe — A  76  days  6  hours’  Passage — Two  Ships  Run  Her 
Very  Close — The  Merwanjee  Framjee  and  the  Vanduara. 


Many  fast  passages  were  made  to 
New  Zealand  by  tlie  clipper  ships  which 
in  the  early  days  flew’  the  house  flags  of 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  New  Zealand  Ship¬ 
ping  Co.  and  other  lines.  During  this 
period  many  of  the  ships  were  running 
light  and  bringing  on  each  trip  from  300 
to  500  immigrants,  who  came  out  under 
Sir  Julius  Vogel’s  scheme  of  colonisa¬ 
tion.  Many  mis-statements  have 
appeared  in  the  papers  when  referring 
to  the  time  occupied  by  these  noted  old 
ships,  and  there  has  been  more  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  time  in  which  the 
Loch  Awe  made  the  record  run  to  Auck¬ 
land  than  over  any  other  vessel’s  per- 


lished  at  the  time,  the  following  report, 
particulars  being  given  from  the  log 
book  by  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Boyd: 
“The  Loch  Awe,  with  309  immigrants 
on  board,  left  Gravesend  on  April  6, 
at  4  p.m.,  and  parted  with  the 

pilot  on  the  9th.  We  crossed  the 
Equator  on  April  30,  passed  the 
meridian  on  the  Cape  on  May  22, 
ran  down  the  easting  in  latitude 
45  degrees  with  strong  south-west  to 
north-west  winds;  took  in  the  main  top¬ 
sail  for  the  first  time  in  the  passage  on 
May  29  in  longitude  51.36  E.,  latitude 
45. IS  S.  Passed  longitude  of  Cape 
Leeuwin  on  June  S  in  latitude  45.10,  and 


THE  FAMOUS  LOCH  AWE. 


formance,  and  all  of  the  correspondents 
writing  in  the  “Auckland  Star”  and 
“Herald”  have  fallen  into  the  same 
error.  Only  recently  a  correspondent 
who  claimed  to  have  been  an  officer 
on  the  ship  made  the  same  mistake  as 
many  others  by  stating  that  the  run  was 
done  in  73  days.  The  Loch  Awe  was  a 
vessel  of  1053  tons,  commanded  by 
Captain  Weir,  and  the  time  actually 
occupied  on  the  voyage  was  76  days 
six  hours. 

GREAT  SAILING. 

On  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Loch  Awe  the  reporter  of  the  “Auck¬ 
land  Star”  was  supplied  with,  and  pub- 


were  abreast  of  Tasmania  on  13th  June, 
being  within  30  miles  of  Ruric  Rock  at 
10  p.m.  On  the  14th  we  fell  in  with  a 
very  heavy  south-east  gale,  and  at  3  a.m. 
on  the  15th  the  ship  took  a  very  heavy 
roll  and  filled  the  port  lifeboat,  which 
carried  away  the  davits,  taking  with 
them  the  topgallant  and  main  rails  and 
everything  movable  on  deck.  From  thence 
the  weather  became  better,  the  wind 
settling  into  a  steady  south-east  breeze, 
which  carried  the  ship  to  within  ten 
miles  of  the  North  Cape.  The  Three 
Kings  were  sighted  on  the  19th  June  at 
1  pun.,  the  passage  from  land  to  land 
being  thus  made  in  the  unprecedented 
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time  of  69  days  4  hours.  The  ship  ex¬ 
perienced  south  and  south-east  winds 
down  the  coast,  and  anchored  in  Auck¬ 
land  Harbour  after  completing  the 
voyage  in  76  days  6  hours.  From  Tristan 
d’Acunha  into  port  we  occupied  only  37 
days,  a  time  probably  never  approached 
by  any  ship.  The  log  shows  an  average 
dally  run  during  this  time  of  247  nauti¬ 
cal  miles,  the  highest  record  for  the  day 
being  330  miles  on  the  8th  June.  During 
one  week  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  June 
the  Loch  Awe  ran  the  extraordinary 
distance  of  2159  miles,  representing  an 
average  of  308  miles  a  day.” 


CAPTAIN  WEIR. 

Captain  Weir  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  driver.  During  the  storm 
on  the  15th  June  the  married  couples  and 
single  girls  on  board  had  a  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  time,  and  were  battened  down 
for  two  days,  but  the  single  men  did  not 
suffer  this  inconvenience. 

AN  UNPLEASANT  TRIP. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  “'Star’’ 
referring  to  the  Loch  Awe’s  record 
v°yage,  said:  ‘'There  were  some  curious 
features  about  this  remarkable  sail  over 
more  than  13,000  miles  of  the  globe,  the 
time  being  before  the  days  of  the  cable 
service.  The  first  announcement  the  Loch 
Awe’s  agents  in  Auckland  had  of  the 
sailing  from  London  was  her  arrival  in 


the  Waitemata.  The  consequence  was 
that  considerable  delay  occurred  in  pass¬ 
ing  Customs  entries  and  other  papers 
connected  with  the  cargo.  The  documents 
arrived  a  week  after  the  ship  had 
dropped  anchor.  The  fast  passage  was 
not  at  all  appreciated  by  the  passengers. 
The  captain  of  the  Loch  Awe  was  a 
regular  old  ‘sea  dog,’  and  when  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  crack  on  occurred  he  would 
batten  down  his  ‘live  stock,’  as  he  called 
his  passengers,  and  drive  the  ship 
through  the  water  like  a  railway  train. 
He  was  bent  on  making  a  record  pas¬ 
sage,  and  one  of  the  consequences  was 
that  when  he  arrived  at  Auckland  he 
had  only  two  boats  left.  The  Loch  Awe 
covered  the  distance  from  London  to 
New  Zealand  in  six  weeks  less  time  than 
the  James  Wishart  and  Queen  of 
Nations.  These  two  ships  left  London  and 
Belfast  respectively  on  the  same  day, 
just  three  days  before  the  Loch  Awe 
left  London,  and  they  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  on  July  5,  1874,  in  time  to  see 
the  record-breaker  discharged  and 
almost  ready  for  sea  again.” 

BATTENED  DOWN. 

As  Mr.  Boyd,  in  furnishing  the  report 
of  the  Loch  Awe’s  voyage,  made  no 
reference  to  passengers  being  battened 
down,  I  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the 
personal  column  of  the  “Star,”  asking 
the  passengers  to  write  or  call  upon  me, 
so  that  I  might  substantiate  some  of 
the  sensational  statements  published.  I 
received  more  than  a  dozen  replies  from 
the  city  and  country  districts  supplying 
many  interesting  details.  Two  days  after 
the  advertisement  appeared  three  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  been  passengers  called  upon 
me  and  they  all  arrived  at  about  the 
same  time.  They  shook  hands  and  con¬ 
versed  in  my  room.  They  had  not  met 
since  leaving  the  ship  over  fifty  years 
ago.  When  asked  how  many  times  the 
passengers  had  been  battened  down,  one 
man  said  “Never”;  the  others  to  some 
extent  corroborated  the  published  state¬ 
ments,  but  they  agreed  that  it  occurred 
only  on  the  occasion  of  the  big  gale  in 
the  Tasman  Sea.  The  one  who  stated  they 
had  never  been  battened  down  came  out 
as  a  single  man;  they  apparently  were 
allowed  their  freedom,  but  the  married 
couples  with  their  families  and  the  single 
girls  were  not  allowed  on  deck  during 
the  gale.  These  men  sat  and  discussed 
many  incidents  which  occurred  during 
the  voyage.  They  did  not  agree  upon 
many  points,  but  they  were  all  of  the 
opinion  that  the  passage  had  been  made 
in  73  days,  and  were  surprised  when  I 
read  Mr.  Boyd’s  report  to  find  their 
memorv  had  failed  them. 
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The  chief  officer  of  the  Loch  Awe,  Mr. 
Boyd,  was  later  given  command  of  the 
ship  Piako. 

So-me  years  after  her  record  passage, 
the  Loch  Awe  made  another  voyage  to 
Auckland,  taking  99  days.  She  was  then 
barque-rigged. 

The  Loch  Awe  also  made  two  voyages 
to  Lyttelton  under  charter  to  the  N.Z. 
Shipping  Co.  She  sailed  from  London 
on  the  first  occasion  on  May  4tli,  and 
arrived  on  the  3rd  August,  1S80,  making 


the  passage  in  89  days.  During  the  run 
she  encountered  several  severe  gales  and 
had  a  rough  time  when  approaching 
the  New  Zealand  coast.  The  second 
voyage  to  Lyttelton  was  in  1886.  She 
sailed  from  London  on  March  13th,  and 
arrived  on  the  16th  June,  after  a  rather 
lengthy  passage  of1  95  days. 

Afterwards  sold  to  a  Norwegian  firm, 
she  was  renamed  the  Madura,  and  was 
torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  with  loss  of  life. 


THE  MERWANJEE  FRAMJEE. 

A  Remarkable  Run  to  Auckland. 


The  Merwanjee  Framjee,  which  I 
should  imagine  must  have  been  named 
after  some  Indian  nabob,  was  built  on 
the  Clyde  by  Reid  in  1863  for  Johnstone 
and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  and  her  registered 
tonnage  was  1,079.  This  vessel  w-as 
within  a  few  hours  of  wresting  the  palm 
from  the  Loch  Awe  for  the  record  trip 
to  Auckland.  Her  76  days  4  hours  still 
holds  good. 

The  hour  of  the  Merwanjee  Framjee’s 
departure  from  Gravesend  is  not  given, 
but  assuming  that  she  left  at  about 
noon,  then  she  made  the  passage  in  76 
days  12  hours.  This  fine  performance 
was  put  up  in  the  early  part  of  1876, 
and  in  calculating  the  number  of  days 
one  must  not  forget  that  that  year  was 
a  leap  year,  which,  of  course,  gives  an 
extra  day  in  February.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Vanduara’s  pas¬ 
sage,  Gravesend  to  Auckland,  was  made 
in  77  days,  so  there  was  really  only  a 
few  hours  between  these  three  ships, 
and  their  performances  have  never  since 
been  beaten  by  any  sailing  ship  running 
between  London  and  Auckland. 

SEVENTEEN  DAYS  TO  THE  LINE. 

The  Merwanjee  Framjee  only  took 
seventeen  days  from  Start  Point  to  the 
equator,  or  nineteen  from  Gravesend, 
and  this  was  a  sterling  performance. 
The  famous  Thermopylae,  when  racing 
the  Cutty  Sark  out  to  Australia  in  1877, 
did  the  run  from  the  Lizard  to  the  line 
in  exactly  the  same  time — seventeen 
days — while  the  Cutty  Sark  took  22 
days.  The  Thermopylae,  which  was 
bound  to  Melbourne,  took  74  days,  and 
the  Cutty  Sark  did  the  voyage  from  the 
Lizard  to  Sydney  in  72  days.  When  the 
Loch  Awe  made  her  record  passage  to 
Auckland,  she  took  21  days  from  Start 
Point  to  the  equator,  and  the  Vanduara 
took  24  days  from  Deal. 


To  return  to  the  Merwanjee  Framjee, 
she  dropped  anchor  in  the  Waitemata 
on  March  21,  1876,  and  her  appearance 
caused  much  surprise  in  the  city,  as, 
giving  her  average  time  for  the  trip, 
she  was  not  expected  for  another  three 
weeks.  Gravesend  was  left  on  January 
4,  and  two  days  later  she  was  off  Start 
Point.  In  seventeen  more  days  she  was 
across  the  Line,  and  the  meridian  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  crossed  on 
February  17,  44  days  after  leaving 
Gravesend.  When  the  ship  was  away 
down  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  below 
the  Crozets,  she  passed  several  icebergs, 
one  of  which  made  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  It  was  estimated  to  be  two 
miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  of  an 
average  height  of  300  feet.  This  mon¬ 
ster  had  a  number  of  smaller  bergs 
round  about  it. 

The  Merwanjee  Framjee  did  not  make 
what  may  be  termed  sensational  runs 
when  running  down  her  Easting.  The 
log  showed  that  on  the  12th  and  13th 
February  she  made  305  and  303  miles; 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  she 
recorded  297;  the  28th  272,  and  on  the 
4th  and  5th  March  290  and  295. 

A  FRIENDLY  CALL. 

In  spite  of  the  speedy  passage  he 
made,  the  skipper  of  the  Merwanjee 
Framjee  (Captain  Bidwell),  who  had 
been  in  command  of  the  ship  from  the 
day  she  was  launched,  found  time  to 
not  only  hail  a  passing  ship,  but  go 
aboard  and  “have  a  tot.”  It  was  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  that  this  incident 
(which  would  be  quite  impossible  in 
these  hurried  days  of  steam)  happened. 
The  stranger  was  the  American  barque 
Chatanooga,  and  the  day  she  was 
spoken  was  beautifully  fine  and  calm, 
so  the  Merwanjee  Framjee’s  “old  man” 
was  tempted  to  put  off  to  her  in  a  boat. 
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He  was  a  man  who  looked  after  the 
pleasure  and  amusement  of  his  passen¬ 
gers,  and  he  took  a  small  party  of 
them  with  him.  They  clambered  up  the 
side  of  the  Yankee  craft  and  enjoyed 
the  captain’s  hospitality. 

DRIVEN  MAD. 

There  was  one  terribly  sad  incident 
connected  with  this  fast  passage  of  the 
strangely-named  ship,  and  that  was  the 
fate  that  overtook  a  married  woman 
whose  husband  and  family  were  also 
passengers.  She  was  expecting  her 


confinement,  and  seemed  to  dread  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  through  it  on  board  ship. 
This  so  preyed  on  the.  poor  woman’s 
mind  that  she  tried  to  take  her  life. 
She  was  found  endeavouring  to  squeeze 
herself  through  one  of  the  portholes, 
and  after  that  she  was  put  under  care¬ 
ful  restraint.  By  the  time  the  ship 
reached  Auckland  the  woman  was  rav- 
ing,  and  she  had  to  be  put  under  proper 
care  when  she  was  brought  ashore. 
The  doctors  that  examined  her  were 
Drs.  Philson  and  Kenderdine,  two  names 
very  well  known  in  early  Auckland. 


THE  VANDUARA. 

77  Days  to  Auckland. 


Still  another  ship  ran  the  Loch  Awe 
very  closely  for  the  record.  The  ship  Van- 
duara,  2012  tons,  Captain  Carrance,  left 
Deal  on  the  15tli  October,  1885.  She 
passed  Madeira  on  the  seventh  day  out. 
Then  for  several  days  southerly  winds 
and  calms  prevailed,  during  which 
very  little  progress  was  made,  the  Equa¬ 


tor  not  being  crossed  until  the  24tli  day 
out  in  longitude  29  degrees  west.  The 
south-east  trades  were  taken  from  off 
the  Equator,  but  though  they  proved 
steady  were  only  moderate  in  force.  The 
meridian  of  the  Cape  was  passed  on  the 
forty-fourth  day  out  in  43  degrees 
south,  thence  fine  strong  westerly  winds 


carried  the  ship  109  degrees  east,  when, 
owing  to  strong  easterly  gales  with  rain, 
five  days  were  lost.  Tasmania  was 
rounded  on  the  sixty-sixth  day  out  with 
westerly  winds,  which  continued  the  two 
following  days.  After  24  hours’  calm 
strong  northerly  winds  set  in,  carrying 
the  Vanduara  close  to  Cape  Farewell  on 


Christmas  Day.  On  the  27th  December, 
at  10  a.m.,  sighted  Cape  Maria  van 
Dieman,  and  passed  the  North  Cape  at 
1  p.m.  the  same  day,  73  days  out.  Thence 
down  the  coast  experienced  light  baffling 
winds,  arriving  at  Auckland  on  Decerm 
her  30 — after  a  splendid  run  of  77 
days. 
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An  Unlucky  Ship — Stranded  on  Otaki  Beach. 


In  her  early  days  the  Weathersfield, 
an  iron  ship,  was  credited  with  some 
fast  sailing,  but  she  never  made  any  re¬ 
markable  runs  after  being  diverted  to 
the  New  Zealand  trade.  She  first  came 
out  to  Wellington,  arriving  there  on 
January  24,  1SS2,  after  a  passage  of  97 
days.  She  visited  Auckland  the  same 
year,  arriving  in  harbour  on  December 
10,  114  days  from  the  docks.  The  ship 
was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Sher¬ 
ris,  and  he  remained  in  charge  until 


morning  Captain  Sherris  and  the  crew 
landed  safely,  but  as  soon  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  ship  was  ascertained  they 
returned  on  board.  At  the  inquiry  Cap¬ 
tain  Sherris  stated  he  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  error,  but  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  a  strong  current 
was  setting  in  between  Kapiti  Island 
and  the  main  land,  which  probably 
threw  him  out  of  his  reckoning. 

The  barque  was  condemned,  and  re¬ 
mained  fast  on  the  beach  for  four  years. 
She  was  first  purchased  by  Mr.  James 


THE  WEATHERSFIELD. 


1888,  when  the  vessel,  bound  for  Wel¬ 
lington,  came  to  grief  on  the  Otaki 
beach.  Referring  to  the  disaster,  Cap¬ 
tain  Sherris  stated  the  first  land  sighted 
on  the  New  Zealand  coast  was  Cape 
Farewell,  off  which  he  lay  becalmed  for 
several  hours.  A  breeze  springing  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  he  hoisted  sail,  keeping  a 
south-east  by  east  course.  At  4  o’clock 
the  next  morning  the  vessel  stranded 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohau,  on  the 
Otaki  beach,  broached  to,  and  lay  witn 
her  head  to  the  S.E.  Early  the  following 


Waller,  and  then  sold  to  Captain  Cooper 
for  £475.  Later,  Captain  Cooper  sold  an 
interest  in  the  vessel  to  Messrs.  T.  G. 
Macarthy  and  J.  Saunders.  In  1892  the 
Weathersfield  was  refloated,  and  reached 
Wellington  in  tow  of  the  Mana  and  the 
Government  steamer  Hinemoa. 

Afloat  Once  More. 

The  Weathersfield  after  an  overhaul 
was  again  dispatched  to  London,  and 
came  out  in  1895  in  command  of  Captain 
Holdcroft,  arriving  at  Wellington  on 
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December  7  after  a  trying  and  protracted 
voyage  of  143  days.  The  passage  was 
uneventful  until  the  10th  October,  when 
mountainous  seas  broke  aboard  the 
vessel,  causing  her  to  labour  terribly. 
The  cargo  broke  loose,  and  all  hands 
were  employed  throughout  the  night  of 
the  10th  in  making  it  secure.  The  gale 
continued  with  unabated  force,  and  the 
vessel  was  frequently  hove-to,  on  one 
occasion  for  48  hours.  Oil  bags  were 
used  with  good  effect.  The  ship  suffered 
serious  damage  to  the  rigging,  and 
several  of  the  yards  came  down.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  weather  moderated,  and 
Captain  Holdcroft,  who  had  contem¬ 
plated  putting  into  Adelaide  for  repairs, 
decided  to  proceed  to  Wellington. 

Now  comes  the  most  sensational  part 
of  the  voyage.  On  the  23rd  November 
Stephens’  Island  was  sighted,  and  then 
a  south-east  gale  sprang  up.  Two 
attempts  were  made  to  fetch  Guard 
Bank,  and  a  third  attempt  was  also 
unsuccessful.  The  ship  then  made  for 
D’Urville  Island,  but  the  weather  com¬ 
ing  on  thick  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  run  westward.  On  the  27th  the 
vessel  again  made  an  attempt  to  reach 
Wellington.  On  the  29th  she  again 
sighted  Stephens’  Island.  The  wind  fell 
light,  and  it  was  found  that  the  tide 
was  driving  the  ship  on  to  the  island. 
All  hands  were  summoned  to  brace  the 
yards. 

A  Perilous  Moment. 

The  vessel,  however,  continued  to 
drive  towards  the  island,  and  she  only 
cleared  the  rocks  on  the  northern  end 
by  a  cable’s  length.  Then  a  light  air 
sprang  up,  and  with  every  stitch  of 
canvas  set  the  Weathersffeld  drew  away 
from  the  land.  The  wind  soon  after¬ 
wards  dropped,  and  the  ship  began  to 
drift  towards  Saddle  Bock.  All  on 
board  expected  her  to  strike  at  any 
moment.  The  kedge  anchor  was 


dropped  and  the  lifeboats  launched  with 
provisions. 

At  this  critical  stage,  when  about  half 
her  length  from  the  island,  and  driving 
between  the  Saddle  Rocks  and  the 
island,  a  light  air  sprung  up  from  the 
south-west,  and  then  the  vessel  passed 
along  the  island  within  half  a  ship’s 
cable  from  the  rocks  at  the  northern 
end.  The  sea  was  now  gradually  rising, 
and  the  ship  commenced  to  roll 
heavily.  The  men  in  the  lifeboats  had 
to  scramble  aboard  for  fear  the  boats 
would  be  smashed  against  the  vessel’s 
side.  The  boats  were  eventually  cut 
adrift,  as  they  could  not  be  raised,  the 
apparatus  having  carried  away. 

Captain  Holdcroft  found  it  impossible 
to  fetch  Wellington  Heads,  and  was 
compelled  once  more  to  run  out  of  the 
Straits.  On  December  5th,  the  ship  was 
steered  for  Lyttelton  as  water  was  run¬ 
ning  short,  but  the  weather  fell  calm. 
On  the  following  day  a  favourable  wind 
enabled  her  once  more  to  steer  for 
Wellington  Heads,  which  were  success¬ 
fully  negotiated  after  a  most  trying 
experience  for  all  on  board.  Captain 
Holdcroft  stated  on  arrival  that  the 
officers  and  crew  had  worked  splendidly, 
and  many  of  them  were  suffering  from 
severe  exposure. 

The  Weathersffeld  again  sailed  Home, 
and  under  Captain  Croker  left  London 
on  June  17th.  She  arrived  at  Welling¬ 
ton  (after  calling  at  Sydney  Heads  for 
instructions)  on  October  12th,  1896,  the 
passage  taking  117  days.  The  barque 
was  then  placed  in  the  intercolonial 
trade,  visiting  Sydney,  Newcastle  and 
Western  Australia.  Her  last  voyage  was 
from  Bunbury,  Western  Australia,  with 
a  cargo  of  timber.  She  was  lying  at 
anchor  for  a  long  period  in  Wellington 
Harbour,  and  eventually,  in  1909,  sailed 
for  Suva,  Fiji,  having  been  purchased  by 
the  L  nion  Steamship  Company,  and,  I 
believe,  is  still  doing  duty  there  as  a 
coal  hulk. 


THE  PLADDA. 


One  of  the  earliest  ships  sent  out  by 
the  Patrick  Henderson’s  Albion  Co.  was 
the  Pladda,  a  vessel  of  982  tons.  She 
made  only  three  voyages  to  Port 
Chalmers.  Nothing  unusual  occurred  on 
any  of  the  passages.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Port  Chalmers  on  August 
10,  I860,  in  command  of  Captain  Ritchie. 
She  arrived  the  second  time  on  the  7th 


September,  1861,  under  Captain  Dunlop; 
and  on  the  third  voyage  she  made  Port 
Chalmers  on  December  26,  1862,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Boyd.  The  Pladda  was 
a  fine  comfortable  ship,  and  brought  out 
on  the  three  trips  over  one  thousand 
immigrants,  all  from  Scotland.  She  was 
not  a  clipper,  her  best  run  out  being 
98  days. 
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Craft  of  Many  Storms — Dismasted  and  Towed  to  Auckland. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Bombay  gave  the  name  of  Bombay  to 
the  settlement  situated  about  29  miles 
south  of  Auckland.  Most  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  district  came  out  from 
England  by  the  Bombay  on  her  first 
voyage  to  Auckland  in  1863. 

The  Bombay  seldom  had  a  fair 
chance  when  trading  to  New  Zealand 
of  showing  what  she  was  capable 
of  doing,  as  on  nearly  all  the 
voyages  out  she  had  the  ill-luck 
to  strike  furious  storms,  either  in  the 
English  Channel  or  later.  The  Bombay 
was  a  full-rigged  ship  of  937  tons,  and 
flying  the  Shaw,  Savill  flag.  On  the  four 
voyages  she  made  to  the  colony  she  was 
under  the  command  of  Captain  G. 
Sellars,  a  fine  old  gentleman  and  a 
skilful  sailor. 

On  her  first  voyage  to  Auckland  the 
ship  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  August 
26,  and  reached  her  destination  on 
December  8,  1863.  She  encountered  a 
heavy  storm  the  day  after  sailing,  and 
sought  shelter  at  North  Foreland.  Sail¬ 
ing  again  on  the  28th,  she  soon  after  met 
with  a  strong  westerly  gale,  and  was 
severely  handled.  She  again  ran  for 
shelter,  and  finally  left  Falmouth  Roads 
on  September  3,  a  week  after  leaving 
Gravesend.  She  then  experienced  light 
contrary  winds  to  the  Equator,  and  met 
another  severe  gale  when  running  down 
her  easting. 

The  Bombay  had  a  similar  experience 
in  the  English  Channel  on  the  next 
voyage  to  Auckland.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  November  26,  1864,  and  met 
with  strong  westerly  gales,  again  shel¬ 
tering  at  North  Foreland.  She  lifted 
her  anchor  once  more  on  November  30, 
but  immediately  ran  into  bad  weather, 
and  did  not  leave  the  Lizard  light  until 
December  8,  twelve  days  after  weighing 
anchor  at  Gravesend.  The  Bombay  then 
had  a  fairly  good  run  until  ten  days 
before  reaching  Auckland,  when  she  was 
struck  by  a  squall  from  the  south-east, 
which  carried  away  the  bowsprit,  the 
fore  topmast  with  several  yards,  and  the 
main  topgallant  mast  and  royal  mast 
were  sprung.  A  number  of  sails  were 
blown  from  the  yards,  and  altogether 
there  was  a  pretty  mess  aloft.  With 
considerable  labour  the  wreckage  was 
cut  away,  all  speed  being  used,  as  it 


was  feared  that  the  heavy  spars,  with 
their  attached  iron  work,  would  chafe 
a  hole  in  the  wooden  sides  of  the  ship. 
The  next  day  the  gale  increased  until  it 
was  blowing  a  hurricane.  Nothing  could 
be  set  except  the  upper  topsail,  and 
that  was  lowered  down  on  top  of  the 
lower  topsail  yard.  Early  in  the  day 
the  ship  gave  a  sudden  lurch  in  a  more 
than  usually  severe,  squall,  and  to  crown 
the  misfortunes  of  the  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  (there  were  400  of  the  latter  on 
board)  the  main  mast  went  by  the  board 
and  the  mizzen  mast  was  sprung.  It 
was  at  first  feared  that  the  mizzen 
would  follow  the  main  mast,  but  even¬ 
tually  it  was  saved.  Naturally  this  was 
a  most  anxious  time  for  the  passengers 
and  crew.  The  ship  was  rolling  fearfully, 
and  the  work  of  clearing  the  wreckage 
was  terribly  hard  and  dangerous.  Later 
the  starboard  quarter  boat  was  blown 
from  the  aft  davit,  and  had  to  be  cut 
away  to  prevent  it  doing  further  damage. 

Welcome  Help. 

In  spite  of  the  buffeting  the  Bombay 
had  received  she  was  still  keeping  re¬ 
markably  tight.  During  the  night  the 
ship  lay  hove-to  with  a  tarpaulin  in  the 
mizzen  rigging — all  her  canvas  having 
been  blown  to  ribbons — and  all  hands 
were  hard  at  work  straightening  things 
as  far  as  they  could.  In  the  morning  the 
carpenter  set  about  setting  up  some  sort 
of  a  jury  rig,  and  many  of  the  passengers 
lent  a  hand  where  they  could.  At  half- 
past  seven  the  welcome  sight  of  another 
ship  appeared  over  the  horizon.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Circular  Saw  liner  Con¬ 
stance,  from  Sydney,  and  her  skipper 
(Captain  Elliott)  at  once  offered  to  give 
the  derelict  a  tow.  A  line  was  passed 
and  the  tow  commenced.  Fortunately 
the  breeze  held  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  strange  pair — a  smart  barque 
and  a  sadly  disabled  ship — made  steady 
progress. 

By  the  time  the  Three  Kings  were 
reached  the  Bombay  people  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rigging  up  jury  gear,  and  they 
were  able  to  get  some  sail  on  their 
vessel.  They  were  in  great  luck,  for  the 
next  day  H.M.s.  Curacoa  hailed  in  sight, 
and  Commodore  Wiseman,  taking  the 
“lame  duck”  in  tow,  brought  her  safely 
into  Auckland  Harbour.  There  are,  no 
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doubt,  many  of  the  passengers  and  their 
descendants  still  living  in  the  Dominion, 
who  will  recall  the  anxious  days  experi¬ 
enced  during  this  terrible  storm. 

It  was  four  months  before  the  Bombay 
was  ready  for  sea  again.  H.  Niccol  and 
Sons  had  the  contract,  which  included  a 
fine  set  of  kauri  spars. 

Another  Dusting. 

In  1860  the  Bombay  left  London  for 
Lyttelton,  leaving  the  docks  on  May  5, 
and  arriving  on  August  18.  The  passage 
was  made  in  105  days,  or  94  land  to  land. 
When  supplying  a  report  of  the  voyage 
to  the  Lyttelton  papers,  Captain  Sellars 
said  he  had  experienced  a  succession  of 
heavy  gales  throughout.  The  ship  was 
nine  days  clearing  the  English  Channel 
with  light  winds,  and  immediately  after 
leaving  Start  Point  the  first  westerly 
gale  was  encountered.  On  June  27  a 
heavy  squall  carried  away  the  mizzen 
and  topgallant  masts.  Three  days  later 
the  main  topsail  tie  broke,  and  the  yard 
was  broken  in  two.  On  July  16  ‘  the 
mizzen  topgallant  mast  and  yard  was 
got  up,  and  five  days  later  the  ship 
struck  another  furious  gale,  with  a 
heavy  cross  confused  sea,  which  broke 
on  board  and  carried  away  a  portion  of 
the  bulwarks  arid  stove  in  the  main 
hatch.  A  large  quantity  of  water 
rushed  below  and  greatly  frightened  the 
passengers. 

Nine  days  later,  on  July  25,  the 
Bombay  was  rolling  heavily  and  taking 
in  large  quantities  of  water  during 
another  gale  similar  to  the  last,  and  in 
spite  of  all  attempts  to  stop  it  the 
cabins  were  again  flooded  below.  On 


August  5  the  ship  was  labouring  in 
another  heavy  gale.  “Indeed,”  said 
Captain  Sellars,  “it  has  been  gale,  calm, 
gale,  calm,  rolling  continually  round, 
flying  about  round  the  compass,  for  the 
past  six  weeks.”  Just  before  sighting 
the  Snares  on  August  15  the  ship  struck 
another  severe  gale,  and  then  light 
variable  winds  carried  her  to  an  anchor¬ 
age  on  August  18,  1866. 

The  Bombay  made  one  good  voyage  to 
Dunedin  in  1862.  She  sailed  from  London 
on  June  17,  and  arrived  on  September  8, 
making  the  passage  in  84  days. 

The  passages  outwards  by  the  Bombay 
were : — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug-. 

Nov. 

26,  ’63 
26,  ’64 

Dec.  8,  ’63 
Mar.  18,  ’65 

Sellars 

Sellars 

104 

112 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

May 

5,  ’66 

Aug.  18, ’66 

Sellars 

105 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

June 

17,  ’62 

Sep.  9,  ’62 

Sellars 

84 

Another  vessel  bearing  the  •  name 
Bombay,  a  boat  of  400  tons  register, 
arrived  at  Nelson  on  December  14,  1842, 
under  Captain  Moore.  She  had  a  tedious 
run  of  135  days.  It  was,  I  believe,  this 
same  vessel  which  arrived  at  the  Bluff 
in  1863.  She  sailed  from  London  on 
August  1,  and  arrived  on  November  21, 
under  Captain  McLeod. 


THE  GERALDINE  PAGET. 


The  Geraldine  Paget  was  a  full-rigged 
ship  of  1200  tons,  built  in  Glasgow  and 
owned  by  I.  and  C.  Campbell.  She  came 
to  New  Zealand  on  two  occasions  only. 
Her  first  voyage  was  to  Lyttelton, 
arriving  at  that  port  on  December  27. 
18/4,  with  380  Government  immigrants. 
She  experienced  light  and  variable  winds 
to  the  Equator.  After  passing  the  Cape 
she  had  a  good  run  of  north-west  winds, 
and  sighted  the  Snares  on  December  19, 
having  made  the  run  from  the  Cape  in 
28  days.  Thence  she  was  again  delayed 
with  light  northerly  winds  until  arrival, 
the  passage  occupying  one  hundred  days 
from  port  to  port,  or  87  days  land  "to 
land.  One  of  the  immigrants,  John 
White,  while  doing  gymnastic  feats  on 


the  jib  guys  shortly  before  reaching 
Lyttelton,  fell  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned. 

The  Geraldine  Paget  had  a  very  rough 
passage  out  to  Wellington.  She  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  February  25,  and 
arrived  at  Wellington  on  June  5,  1880, 
in  command  of  Captain  Wilkinson.  She 
met  with  exceptionally  strong  gales, 
heavy  seas  breaking  on  board  and  flood¬ 
ing  the  passengers’  quarters.  During 
one  severe  storm  the  passengers  were 
battened  down,  the  water  at  the  time 
being  up  to  their  berths.  Mrs.  Madden, 
a  lady  passenger,  died,  and  her  three 
children  were  cared  for  by  Mrs.  Hogan 
and  handed  over  to  Mr.  Madden  &on 
arrival  at  Wellington. 
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THE  WARWICK. 


When  comparatively  a  new  ship,  the 
1000-tonner  Warwick,  a  beautiful  iron 
vessel  owned  by  Temperleys,  of  London, 
and  sent  out  by  the  Shaw-Savill  Co., 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  Domi¬ 
nion  in  1867. 

The  Warwick  made  good  average  pas¬ 
sages  to  the  several  ports  visited,  and 


took  in  provisions  and  water.  Sailing 
again  on  the  30th,  she  was  fortunate  in 
having  a  good  run  up  the  coast,  covering 
the  distance  from  Otago  Heads  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  six  days. 

The  Warwick  did  not  return  to  New 
Zealand  after  1883.  She  sailed  from 
Auckland  during  May  of  that  year  for 


THE  WARWICK  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


brought  out  a  large  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  to  Auckland  and  Southern  ports. 

On  the  voyage  to  Auckland  in  1867 
Captain  D.  White,  commander  of  the 
ship,  found  it  necessary  to  call  at  Port 
Chalmers  owing  to  provisions  and  water 
running  out.  The  Warwick  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  January  15,  and  very  soon 
ran  into  a  severe  gale  from  the  south, 
and  was  hove-to  for  14  days  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  After  the  gale,  owing  to  the 
extremely  light  weather  prevailing,  she 
was  38  days  from  the  docks  to  the  Line. 
There  she  was  becalmed  for  several  days, 
thence  moderate  south-east  trades  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
was  passed  on  March  16.  The  ship  then 
sailed  through  masses  of  broken  ice  for 
four  days,  and  from  this  point  she  was 
34  days  to  Stewart  Island,  where  she 
was  becalmed  for  four  days.  The  Snares 
were  sighted  on  April  22,  and  three  days 
later  she  called  at  Port  Chalmers  and 


San  Francisco,  via  Newcastle,  with  a 
cargo  of  coal. 

The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
were: — - 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Jan. 

15 

May  6,  ’67 

White 

Ill 

Nov. 

4,  ’71 

Feb.  9,  ’73 

Skinner 

96 

Oct. 

9,  ’74 

Jan.  2,  ’75 

Skinner 

104 

Dec. 

9,  ’82 

Apr.  14,  ’83 

Fauckner 

125 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov. 

15,  ’75 

Feb.  22, ’76 

Tizard 

99 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Jan. 

12 

Apr.  10, ’72 

Skinner 

89 

Oct. 

26,  ’73 

Feb.  2,  ’74 

Skinner 

99 
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THE  BALLARAT. 


Bad  Food  and  Weather. 


Some  of  the  vessels  trading  to  New 
Zealand  in  the  early  days  had  singularly 
bad  luck  in  striking  foul  weather,  while 
others  seemed  to  bear  charmed  lives  as 
far  as  weather  was  concerned.  One  of 
the  unfortunate  ones  was  the  685  ton 
barque  Ballarat,  which  was  built  by 
Duthie  for  Duncan  Dunbar  in  1852,  and 
made  several  voyages  to  Australia  (in¬ 
cluding  a  run  home  from  Melbourne  in 
1855  in  69  days)  before  she  was  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Company  for 
the  New  Zealand  trade. 

On  every  voyage  to  New  Zealand  the 
ship  struck  bad  weather.  In  1867,  when 
bound  from  London  to  Auckland  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Craighead,  she 
encountered  such  big  seas  that  the  saloon 
was  flooded  on  two  occasions  and  a  lot 
of  damage  was  done  on  deck,  the  vessel 
being  so  badly  strained  that  the  pumps 
had  to  be  kept  going  for  the  rest  of  the 
voyage.  In  1871,  when  under  Captain 
Reynolds  (formerly  chief  officer  of  the 
Countess  of  Kintore)  the  ship  struck 
cyclonic  weather  that  tried  her  severely. 
When  away  down  in  the  South  Indian 
Ocean,  about  a  third  of  the  way  between 
the  Cape  and  Auckland,  mountainous  seas 
broke  aboard  and  played  havoc  with 
everything  on  deck.  Passengers  and 
crew  had  to  man  the  pumps  and  bail 
out  for  several  days.  In  1869  the  Bal¬ 
larat  also  struck  heavy  gales. 

“Kill  or  Cure.” 

•Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  passenger 
who  made  a  voyage  Home  from  Welling¬ 
ton  in  1865,  I  am  able  to  give  a  very 
vivid  account  of  the  difference  between 
travelling  60  years  ago  and  to-day.  Cap¬ 
tain  Allen  was  in  command,  and  the 
vessel  which  left  Wellington  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1865,  arrived  in  the  Thames  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June.  My  correspondent  was 
then  a  boy  of  ten,  who  had  never  been 
on  the  ocean  before.  He  was  a  weakly 
child,  was  not  expected  to  live  another 
six  months,  and  was  as  a  matter  of  fact 
put  on  board  the  Ballarat  on  the  advice 
of  a  doctor,  who  said  the  voyage  would 
either  kill  or  cure  him. 

“There  were  25  passengers,”  says  my 
correspondent,  “and  the  saloon  was  a 
small  compartment  about  20  feet  by  10 
feet,  with  twelve  two-berth  cabins  open¬ 
ing  out  of  it.  A  narrow  table  with  a 
continuous  seat  on  either  side,  and  the 
usual  swinging  trays  and  oil  lamp  com¬ 


pleted  the  furnishings.  The  vessel  was 
deeply  loaded,  and  soon  after  leaving 
Wellington  Heads  we  ran  into  heavy 
weather,  so  the  decks  were  awash  from 
stem  to  stern,  with  water  continually 
pouring  through  the  saloon  and  cabins. 
As  we  went  further  south  the  conditions 
got  worse,  if  anything,  and  the  cold 
being  intense  we  felt  it  bitterly,  as  there 
was  no  means  of  heating  the  saloon. 

Starvation  Fare. 

“At  the  end  of  20  days  we  ran  among 
a  lot  of  icebergs.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
the  ship  continued  to  ship  plenty  of 
water,  and  I  don’t  know  how  the  crew 
with  their  wretched  quarters  in  the 
fo’c’sle  were  able  to  keep  going,  working 
the  ship  and  pumping.  When  we  started 
out  from  Wellington  we  had  50  sheep, 
10  pigs  and  some  poultry  on  board,  but 
these  were  all  lost  during  the  first  week 
out.  The  biscuits  and  flour  were  full 
of  weevils,  and  the  salt  pork  and  beef, 
which  had  been  put  into  barrels  three 
years  previously,  were  quite  uneatable. 
There  were  no  condensers  in  those  days, 
and  the  water,  which  was  carried  in  iron 
tanks,  was  the  colour  of  coffee.  The 
only  good  food  on  board  was  the  oatmeal 
and  we  used  to  get  porridge  which  was 
eaten  with  treacle. 

Carried  Out  to  Die. 

“We  rounded  Cape  Horn  35  days  out 
from  New  Zealand,  and  soon  after  ran 
into  warmer  weather.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  never  left  my  berth,  and  had  been 
living  on  a  little  gruel  brought  to  me 
twice  a  day  by  one  of  the  ladies.  The 
agonies  of  those  35  days,  cooped  up  in 
a  dark  cabin,  sea-sick,  and  with  salt 
water  wetting  everything,  were  awful, 
and  I  became  a  mere  skeleton.  One  fine 
day  the  captain  carried  me  out  and  laid 
me  on  the  sunny  deck  and  said :  “It  will 
be  better  for  him  to  die  out  here  than 
down  below.”  I  did  not,  however,  as  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  soon  restored  me, 
and  the  Wellington  doctor’s  alternative 
came  true — the  voyage  had  cured  me.” 

The  Ballarat  had  a  slow  voyage  after 
passing  the  Horn.  She  was  carried  by 
the  north-east  trade  winds  to  within  60 
miles  of  the  North  American  coast,  and 
the  passengers  could  plainly  hear  the 
thunder  of  heavy  guns.  That  was  in  the 
days  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  the 
people  on  the  Ballarat  decided  that  some 
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big  battle  was  in  progress,  but  they 
afterwards  learned  that  the  salvos  were 
being  fired  by  the  artillery  to  celebrate 
the  end  of  hostilities. 

The  record  of  the  Ballarat's  voyages 
to  New  Zealand  reads : — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May 

5 

Aug.  '3, '67 

Craighead 

99 

May 

1 

Aug:.  9,  ’69 

Allan 

99 

July 

9 

Oct.  22, ’71 

Reynolds 

103 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug.  28 

Dec.  30,  ’64 

Allan 

124 

TO  NAPIER. 

June  15 

Sep.  16, ’72 

Grant 

92 

TO  NELSON. 


Aug-.  18,  ’68  Allan 


110 


THE  GARELOCH. 


The  Gareloch,  a  beautiful  clipper  ship 
of  1177  tons,  built  by  Dobie  and  owned 
in  Glasgow,  was  chartered  by  the  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Co.  to  convey  immi¬ 
grants  to  New  Zealand.  She  was 
launched  in  1873,  and  two  years  later 
made  a  very  fast  passage  to  Port 
Chalmers.  She  sailed  from  Gravesend 
on  November  23,  1874,  and  met  with 
contrary  winds  during  the  first  week. 
She  crossed  the  Equator  on  December 
17,  and  experienced  moderate  south-east 
trade  winds,  and  had  mostly  favourable 
winds  to  the  Snares,  which  were  sighted 
on  February  10,  1875.-  Two  days  later 
she  was  off  Otago  Heads,  and  on  the 
following  morning  anchored  at  Port 
Chalmers,  79  days  port  to  port,  and  69J 
land  to  land,  the  ship  on  this  occasion 
landing  over  300  passengers  for  Dunedin. 

The' Gareloch  had  a  rough  experience 
on  the  passage  to  Lyttelton  in  1880-81. 
She  struck  heavy  gales  to  start  with  in 
the  Channel,  which  continued  through 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  caused  a  delay 
of  many  days.  When  in  the  tropics  she 
had  several  days  of  calms  and  light  airs, 
and  after  passing  the  Cape  on  March  19 
encountered  a  furious  gale,  during  which 


and  while  running  under  lower  topsails 
only  she  was  pooped  by  a  huge  sea,  the 
result  being  that  the  wheel,  binnacle,  and 
skylight  were  smashed  and  the  decks 
flooded.  The  two  men  at  the  wheel 
were  thrown  on  to  the  main  deck  and 
severely  injured.  Twelve  hours  later  the 
crew  succeeded  in  rigging  a  jury  wheel. 

The  Gareloch  made  another  smart  pas¬ 
sage  to  Wellington  in  1882-3  of  84  days, 
port  to  port,  and  78  land  to  land. 

The  GareloclTs  records  were: — 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Nov.  17,  ’82 

Feb.  9,  ’83 

Donaldson  84 

TO  OTAGO. 

Nov.  23,  ’74 

Feb.  13, ’75 

Greenwood  82 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Dec.  24,  ’80 

Apr.  9,  ’81 

Donaldson  106 

The  Gareloch  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  375-ton  screw  steamer  Gairloch, 
which  arrived  at  Auckland  on  January 
24,  1885,  in  charge  of  Captain  Hill,  who 
had  previously  commanded  the  Anazi 
when  trading  to  New  Zealand.  The 
Gairloch  (note  the  different  spelling  of 
these  ships)  was  built  in  Glasgow  for 
the  Northern  Steamship  Co.,  Auckland, 
and  for  many  years  traded  between  the 
Manukau  and”  New  Plymouth,  where 
she  became  a  favourite  with  passengers. 
Two  years  after  her  arrival  at  Auckland, 
on  May  19,  1887,  the  steamer,  after 


sailing  from  New  Plymouth  for  the 
Manukau,  had  to  put  back  to  Waitara 
owing  to  her  port  shaft  and  propeller 
carrying  away.  She  was  later  towed  to 
Onehunga  by  the  steamer  Staffa,  and  she 
then  ran  for  another  16  years,  when, 
under  Captain  A.  El.  Austin,  she  was 
stranded  and  became  a  total  wreck  on 
the  Oakura  reef,  three  miles  north  of 
Cape  Egmont. 

The  Gairloch,  on  the  passage  out  from 
Glasgow,  was  under  steam  for  70  days, 
and  45  under  canvas,  which  accounted 
for  the  rather  long  passage  of  115  days. 
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THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 


A  Handsome  “Trooper” — Fine  American-Built  Ship. 


Even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
admirers  of  that  marvel  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  the  modern  mercantile  ocean 
going  steamer,  would  not  care  to  claim 
beauty  as  one  of  its  attributes.  Im¬ 
pressive  and  efficient  as  the  modern  craft 
is  it  can  never  hold  the  same  place  in  the 
affections  of  people  as  the  beautiful 
clipper  ships  did  in  the  days  of  sail.  In 
the  old  days  we  used  to  have  something 
very  like  a  personal  regard  for  the 
shapely  ships  from  Home  that  used  to 
come  into  the  Gulf  under  a  pyramid  of 
white  canvas.  I  was  reminded  of  this 
change  in  the  matter  of  the  public  atti! 


builder  D.  McKay,  and  when  she  left 
the  launching  ways  her  name  was  Ocean 
Telegraph.  Later  she  was  sold  to  the 
Black  Ball  Line,  and  when  she  flew  the 
red  ensign  her  name  was  changed  to 
that  under  which  she  was  so  well  known 
for  many  years,  the  Light  Brigade. 

Troops  for  the  Maori  War. 

She  made  three  trips  to  New  Zealand, 
her  first  appearance  being  on  January  17, 
1864,  when  she  dropped  anchor  in  Auck¬ 
land  Harbour  after  a  capital  run  of  46 
days  from  Rangoon,  during  which  the 
weather  was  so  fine  that  topsails  were 
never  once  reefed.  She  did  the  run  from 


THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  AT  GRAVESEND. 


tude  towards  ships  when  I  came  to 
look  into  the  doings  of  the  ship  Light 
Brigade. 

Old  hands  will  remember  how  the  old 
Queen  Street  wharf  and  Britomart  and 
the  other  heights  used  to  be  crowded 
with  people  when  this  beautifully 
modelled  vessel  used  to  sail  into  the 
Waitemata.  In  addition  to  the  great 
beauty  of  her  model  and  rig,  the  Light 
Brigade  was  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  she  brought  out  a  large  number  of 
troops  during  the  Maori  War.  Of  1214 
tons  burden,  she  was  built  in  1855  at 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  by  that  celebrated 


Rangoon  to  the  Three  Kings  in  41  days. 
On  this  occasion  the  ship  brought  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  43rd  Regiment  with 
women  and  children  from  Calcutta,  and 
a  detachment  of  the  68th  Regiment  with 
women  and  children  from  Rangoon. 

The  officers  who  arrived  on  this  trip 
and  afterwards  took  part,  in  the  Maori 
War  were:  Major  C.  U.  Shuttleworth, 
68th  Regiment,  commanding;  Captain 
Spratt;  Lieutenant  C.  B.  Tew,  wife  and 
child;  Lieutenants  B.  H.  Burke  and  C. 
C.  Hood;  Assistant-Surgeon  0.  Codding- 
ton;  211  rank  and  file;  33  women  and  73 
children.  43rd  Regiment:  Captains  C. 
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R.  Mure  and  E.  Utterton ;  Lieutenant 
W.  Swanson;  Assistant-Surgeon  J. 
Good;  47  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  10  women  and  21  children.  The 
total  rank  and  file  on  board  was  258; 
43  women  and  94  children;  and  10 
officers. 

The  Light  Brigade  was  chartered  by 
the  Government  to  bring  out  further 
detachments  from  London,  and  returned 
to  Auckland  on  December  22  of  the  same 
year,  having  sailed  from  the  Downs  on 
September  26.  The  passage  was  an  un¬ 
eventful  and  smart  one  of  86  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  run  out  she  was  in  company 
with  the  Matoaka  for  several  days,  and 
then  left  her  astern.  The  Matoaka  came 
into  Auckland  on  January  3,  making  the 
passage  in  102  days  from  the  Downs.  On 
this  occasion  the  Light  Brigade  brought 
out  435  troops,  comprising  all  ranks,  and 
including  33  Royal  Engineers,  74  of  the 
12th  Regiment,  45  of  the  43rd  Regiment, 
84  of  the  70th,  171  of  the  50th,  18  of  the 
Military  Train,  10  of  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps,  and  the  following  officers  : — Major 
Holmes,  in  command;  Lieutenants  Molly, 
Rogers,  Young  and  MacGregor,  Ensigns 
Hobson,  Bolton,  Brett,  Miller,  Rowan, 
Lyons,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  Wallace. 
A  month  before  reaching  Auckland  one 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  named  Logan, 
was  washed  overboard  and  drowned. 


Rough  Weather. 

The  Light  Brigade  four  years  later 
came  out  to  Lyttelton,  bringing  several 
saloon  passengers,  including  Mr.  G.  H. 
Whitcombe,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of 
Whiteombe  and  Tombs.  She  also  landed 
a  large  number  of  second  and  third-class 
passengers.  Captain  II.  Evans  (who 
commanded  the  ship  on  the  three  voy¬ 
ages  to  the  Dominion)  reported  sailing 
from  London  on  May  18,  and  having  ex¬ 
perienced  constant  northerly  gales  with 
incessant  rain;  passing  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  on  July  12.  On  August  9 
the  ship  struck  a  gale  of  hurricane  vio¬ 
lence,  when  a  heavy  sea  broke  cn  board 
and  washed  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  the 
leeside  of  the  poop,  stove  in  the  fore 
cabin  skylight  and  filled  the  cabin  with 
water.  From  this  time  until  the  150th 
meridian  had  very  bad  weather  and  head 
winds  until  passing  the  Snares,  on 
August  20,  the  passage,  anchorage  to 
anchorage,  occupying  98  days. 

After  discharging  the  Light  Brigade 
loaded  for  Home,  and  when  rounding 
Cape  Horn  encountered  terrific  gales,  dur¬ 
ing  which  seven  seamen,  including  a 
brother  of  Mr.  Simmons,  of  Auckland, 
were  washed  overboard  and  drowned. 

This  fine  old  ship,  in  later  years,  was 
finally  condemned  at  Gibraltar  and  con¬ 
verted  into  a  coal  hulk. 


LOSS  OF  THE  KILLOCHAN. 

Ship  with  Run  of  Bad  Luck — Sunk  in  English  Channel. 


Of  course  no  one  to-day  believes  that 
such  a  thing  as  ill-luck  can  dog  the 
wake  of  any  particular  vessel,  but  in 
the  old  sailing  ship  days,  when  people 
were  more  credulous,  and  there  was 
more  mystery  about  the  sea,  such  a 
thing  as  an  “unlucky  ship”  was  firmly 
believed  in  by  sailors.  The  history  of 
a  ship  like  the  Killochan  would  certainly 
not  tend  to  shake  the  belief  of  an  old 
shell-hack  that  some  ships  were  doomed 
to  he  unlucky.  The  Killochan  was  an 
iron  ship  of  1300  tons,  built  in  1874  by 
McMillan,  of  Dumbarton,  and  owned  by 
J.  Kerr  and  Co.,  of  Greenock.  She  was 
specially  strongly  constructed,  Lloyd’s 
requirements  being  exceeded,  and  though 
this  did  not  eventually  save  her  it  pro¬ 
bably  did  bring  her  through  an  experi¬ 
ence  that  would  have  sent  most  craft  to 
the  bottom.  In  1888  the  Killochan  was 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  for 
a  voyage  to  Auckland  with  a  full  general 
cargo,  including  500  tons  of  iron  pipes. 


She  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  April  8, 
and  crossed  the  Equator  a  month  later. 

Favourable  weather  was  experienced 
until  round  the  Cape,  the  meridian  of 
which  was  crossed  on  May  29,  but  on 
June  6  her  troubles  began  with  a  heavy 
squall  from  the  north-west,  which  hit 
her  a  nasty  smack.  Although  she  was 
a  very  good  sea  boat,  the  Killochan  was 
decidedly  stiff — that  is  to  say,  she  did 
not  “give”  with  any  facility  when  under 
pressure  from  the  wind.  The  consequence 
was  that  when  this  sudden  and  excep¬ 
tionally  fierce  squall  struck  her  some¬ 
thing  had  to  go,  and  the  massive  fore¬ 
yard,  a  hollow  iron  spar,  a  foot  in 
diameter  at  the  middle,  and  weighing 
about  four  tons,  snapped  close  to  the 
mast.  One  end  of  the  heavy  yard  came 
crashing  down  on  deck,  but  the  other 
half  was  hung  up  to  the  mast,  some  of 
the  lashings  evidently  holding,  and  the 
end  of  this  latter  half,  hanging  down, 
was  lashed  to  the  rail,  where  it  remained 
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until  the  ship  reached  port.  When  the 
foreyard  went,  two  foretopsails,  fore¬ 
topmast  staystail,  the  inner  jib,  and  the 
lower  mizzen  topsail  went  also. 

A  Heap  of  Wreckage. 

This  would  have  handicapped  the 
ship  sufficiently  in  itself,  but  worse  was 
to  follow.  After  a  few  days  fine 
weather  there  arose  on  June  11  a 
tremendous  sea  with  scarcely  any  wind, 
and  this  caused  the  Killochan  to  labour 
heavily.  At  about  eight  a.m.  a  fearful 
lurch  snapped  the  maintopmast  at  the 
cap,  and  the  mizzen  topgallautmast  also 
broke  off  short,  bringing  down  a  mass 
of  masts,  yards,  sails  and  other  gear. 
Some  of  it  fell  on  the  deck,  the  chief 
officer  (Mr.  Smith)  and  several  of  the 
crew  narrowly  escaping  being  crushed 
under  it,  and  the  rest  fell  over  the  side 
where  the  heavy  spars  were  banging 
into  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  threaten¬ 
ing  every  minute  to  knock  a  hole  in  her 
plates. 

Saddest  of  all  was  the  fact  that  only 
a  few  minutes  before  the  squall  struck 
the  ship  one  of  the  apprentices,  a  lad 
named  Lachlan  McLean,  had  gone  aloft 
to  attend  to  some  job,  and  he  was 
carried  overboard  in  the  wreckage. 
Probably  he  was  killed  before  he  reached 
the  water,  but  in  any  case  it  was 
impossible  to  launch  a  boat  in  the  sea 
that  was  then  running.  But  the  tragedy 
was  momentarily  forgotten  in  the 
strenuous  work  that  was  imperative  if 
the  ship  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board 
were  to  be  saved.  A  strange  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  disaster,  or  rather 
immediately  after  it,  was  a  remarkable 
fall  of  snow.  It  lasted  six  hours  and 
at  times  it  was  impossible  to  see  the 
length  of  the  ship.  Captain  Manson, 
who  commanded  the  Killochan  on  this 
memorable  trip,  said  he  had  never 
previously  seen  anything  like  it  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  though  he  had 
been  knocking  about  the  Cape  off  and 
on  for  thirty  years. 

Subsequently  the  wind  freshened  and 
though  the  ship  had  been  left  with  only 
shreds  of  sails,  these  had  to  be  hung  on 
to,  in  the  hope  of  steadying  her  in  the 
stupendous  sea  that  was  running.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  ^  had 
uncommonly  high  bulwarks  the 
Killochan  would  roll  her  rail  under, 
ship  water,  then  roll  back  to  the  other 
side  and  repeat  the  same  experience. 


And  some  solid  seas  broke  aboard  with 
deafening  thunder,  two  of  them  smash¬ 
ing  a  couple  of  the  ship’s  boats  on  the 
skids.  For  two  days  after  the  disastrous 
squall  struck  the  Killochan  the  crew 
had  an  awful  time  clearing  the  wreckage 
and  getting  up  new  gear  and  devising 
sails  for  such  stumps  and  yards  as  the 
storm  had  left  them.  And  all  that 
strenuous  work  had  to  be  carried  out 
with  the  ship  rolling  drunkenly  in  the 
heavy  sea. 

Puts  in  at  Melbourne. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Captain  Manson 
decided  that  it  would  be  hopeless  trying 
to  reach  New  Zealand  with  the  ship 
in  that  crippled  state  and  he  bore  up 
for  Melbourne  as  being  the  most 
accessible.  In  spite  of  heavy  weather 
which  was  met  with  oft  the  Leeuwin, 
the  ship  being  hove-to  for  nearly  three 
days,  she  reached  Port  Phillip  Heads  on 
July  9th,  only  86  days  from  the  Lizard, 
which  was  a  fair  average  voyage,  and 
when  one  remembers  her  crippled  con¬ 
dition  it  was  quite  good  time.  She 
covered  3000  miles  after  meeting  with 
the  disaster,  and  on  several  days  she 
averaged  ten  knots.  The  crew  was  a 
British  one,  five  being  coloured  men 
(British  West  Indians),  and  Captain 
Manson  said  they  all  behaved  splendidly 
during  the  terrible  experience. 

The  job  of  repairing  the  damage  was 
both  long  and  costly.  The  sum  of 
£4000  was  spent  before  she  was  all 
a-taunto  aloft  again,  and  it  was  not 
until  August  24  that  she  resumed  her 
interrupted  voyage  to  Auckland,  where 
she  arrived  on  September  5,  just  150 
days  from  the  time  she  left  London. 

After  discharging  at  Auckland  the 
ship  was  sent  to  Lyttelton  where  she 
loaded  grain  and  wool  for  London,  and 
while  bound  up  the  English  Channel  on 
the  last  stages,  after  a  ninety-one  day 
passage  to  Queenstown  where  she  called 
for  orders,  she  came  to  an  untimely  end 
Off  Dungeness  she  was  run  into  at 
night  by  the  steamer  Nereid,  which  was 
outward  bound,  and  both  vessels  sank. 
About  twenty-four  persons  were 
drowned  and  of  that  number  17  belonged 
to  the  Killochan.  Captain  Manson,  who 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  owners 
of  the  Killochan  for  twentv-one  years 
was  among  the  drowned,  and  an 
Auckland  boy,  Harold  Bell,  whose  people 
lived  at  Ponsoiiby,  was  also  lost. 
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THE  CORONILLA. 


The  little  iron  barque  Coronilla,  a 
vessel  of  520  tons,  chartered  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  was  a  very  slow  sailer, 
all  the  passages  occupying  over  120  days. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  in  1871,  and  on  the  run  out  experi¬ 
enced  moderate  weather,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  hurricane  which  sprang  up 
on  July  7,  and  which  increased  in  fury 
the  following  day,  accompanied  by  heavy 
seas.  On  this  day  a  terrific  sea-  struck 
the  vessel,  breaking  over  and  completely 
burying  her,  breaking  adrift  in  its  course 
spare  spars  and  acids,  which  were  being 
carried  on  deck.  The  latter  were  thrown 
overboard.  It  also  stove  in  the  long 
boat  and  carried  away  the  after  boat’s 
skids. 

In  1872  the  Coronilla  sailed  from 
London  for  Auckland  on  March  21,  and, 
carrying  a  leading  wind  down  the 
Channel,  passed  Ushant  on  the  25tli. 
Immediately  afterwards  she  encountered 
a  strong  south-west  gale,  which  lasted 
for  six  days,  during  which  time  the 
barque  made  but  little  progress.  She 
then  had  light  favourable  breezes  until 
the  Equator  was  crossed  on  April  24. 
The  meridian  of  the  Cape  was  passed  on 
May  25,  and  westerly  winds  were  then 
carried  until  making  the  west  coast  of 
Australia,  88  days  out.  Here  the  voyage 
was  once  more  retarded  by  a  succession 
of  strong  easterly  winds,  and  during  a 


period  of  twenty  days  the  barque 
traversed  a  distance  of  nearly  5000 
miles.  Owing  to  these  adverse  winds 
a  full  month  was  occupied  in  reaching 
the  New  Zealand  coast. 

On  the  passage  to  Auckland  in  1881 
the  barque  made  a  fairly  good  run  from 
Gravesend  to  the  Equator  of  32  days. 
She  encountered  a  very  severe  gale  on 
May  1 ;  thence  she  had  a  favourable 
run  to  Tasmania,  when  she  experienced 
another  run  of  light  contrary  winds  to 
the  New  Zealand  coast,  making  the 
passage  in  122  days,  exactly  the  same 
time  as  on  her  first  visit  to'  Auckland. 

The  barque  completed  five  voyages  to 
the  several  ports  visited  as  under:  — 
TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Mar.  21 

Feb.  15 

July  21,  ’72 
June  17,  ’81 

Mossop  122 

Davis  122 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Mar.  24 

July  23, ’85  |  Carruthers  120 
! 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Apr.  1 1 

May  2 

Aug.  10, ’71 
Sep.  11, ’82 

Mossop  121 

Robinson  132 

THE  LANCASHIRE  WITCH. 

Stormy  Passages. 


The  Lancashire  Witch  was  one  of  the 
many  vessels  built  at  Quebec.  She  was 
a  full-rigged  ship  of  1574  tons,  and  was 
eleven  years  off  the  stocks  when  she 
commenced  trading  to  New  Zealand. 
She  was  owned  by  Firnie  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool,  and  in  1863  was  chartered  by 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co. 

The  Lancashire  Witch  made  her  first 
passage  to  Lyttelton  in  1863,  and  the 
420  immigrants  who  embarked  at  Lon¬ 
don  experienced  a  very  trying  and 
anxious  time.  Shortly  after  her  depar¬ 
ture  scarlet  fever  broke  out,  and  before 
reaching  Lyttelton  three  adults  and  23 
children  died  and  were  buried  at  sea. 
Captain  West,  who  was  in  command, 
called  at  the  Cape  for  fresh  provisions. 
Owing  to  the  disease  on  board  neither 


saloon  nor  steerage  passengers  were 
permitted  to  land.  Notwithstanding 
the  diversion  to  Capetown  the  ship  made 
the  passage  to  Timaru  in  93  days,  where 
some  of  the  passengers  were  landed. 
She  then  proceeded  to  Lyttelton,  and  on 
arrival  was  immediately  placed  in  quar¬ 
antine.  When  the  ship  was  admitted  to 
pratique  the  passengers  again  suffered, 
as  no  proper  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  the  authorities  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  A  small  party  were  landed  at 
Camp  Bay,  and  found  the  place  deserted 
and  no  provisions  provided,  consequently 
the  remainder  of  the  immigrants  refused 
to  go  ashore.  The  fifteen  men  who 
landed  found  their  way  to  Rhodes  Bay, 
and  later  reached  Lyttelton  in  a 
famished  condition.  The  delay  in  land- 
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ing  the  passengers  naturally  caused 
great  dissatisfaction.  There  were  no 
less  than  nine  births  during  the  voyage. 

On  the  next  voyage  to  Lyttelton,  in 
1867,  the  Lancashire  Witch  brought  out 
31  saloon,  12  second  saloon,  and  100 
steerage  passengers.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  April  9,  and  owing  to  a  series 
of  heavy  gales  was  detained  in  the 
Channel  for  sixteen  days,  clearing  the 
land  on  April  23.  When  the  passage 
was  well  advanced  the  ship  encountered 
another  terrific  gale.  This  was  on  July 
23.  Heavy  seas  broke  on  board  and 
carried  away  a  large  portion  of  the 
bulwarks,  flooded  the  deck,  and  caused 
other  damage.  The  first  and  second 
officers  were  thrown  down  and  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  drowned. 

The  Lancashire  Witch  arrived  at 
Auckland  on  June  2,  1865,  from  London> 
with  the  largest  number  of  passengers 
that  had  ever  arrived  at  Auckland  in 
one  vessel,  viz.,  490.  She  left  Start 
Point  on  February  13,  and  crossed  the 
Equator  on  March  6,  22  days  out,  in 
longitude  28.30  west.  The  meridian  of 
Greenwich  was  reached  on  April  24,  64 
days  out,  thus  taking  42  days  to  run 
from  the  Equator  to  that  point.  The 
reason  of  this  long  passage  was  that  no 
southern  trades  were  met  with,  and 


after  reaching  latitude  20  degrees  she 
had  a  series  of  south-east  gales.  The 
easting  was  run  down  between  45  and 
46  degrees.  Tasmania  was  sighted  on 
May  21,  and  the  North  Cape  on  June  1. 
A  volunteer  brigade  was  organised  dur¬ 
ing  the  voyage,  and  the  members  were 
regularly  drilled  by  Sergeant-Major 
Roberts.  Dr.  Wills,  father  of  the  famous 
Australian  explorer,  came  out  as  surgeon 
of  the  ship,  and  the  passengers  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  testimonial  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services.  Twelve 
children  died  during  the  voyage,  and 
there  were  five  births.  All  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  selected  and  sent  out  by 
Captain  Daldy,  of  Auckland. 

The  records  of  the  Lancashire  Witch 
were : — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb.  10 

June  2,  ’65 

King- 

112 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


*July  5 

Oct. 

13, 

’63 

West 

96 

Apr.  9 

July 

29, 

’67 

King 

Land 

110 

to  land  89 

*  Via  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Timaru. 


THE  HELENSLEE. 


The  Helenslee,  a  ship  of  790  tons,  was 
another  of  Shaw,  Savill’s  early  ships 
which  made  several  voyages  to  Auckland 
and  Otago  with  immigrants.  She  never 
made  any  fast  passages,  but  on  her 
second  visit  to  the  colony  she  arrived 
at  Auckland  after  a  fairly  good  run  of 
100  days  from  Glasgow.  This  was  her 
best  work,  the  last  voyage  to  Auckland 
occupying  145  days.  On  the  passage  out 
to  Auckland  in  1864  she  had  favourable 
winds  almost  from  the  start,  but  Captain 
Brown  and  the  passengers  had  an 
anxious  time  when  passing  through  ice¬ 
bergs  on  November  18,  when  in  latitude 
46deg  25min  south,  longitude  41deg  30 
min.  east.  The  bergs  extended  for  several 
miles,  and  were  from  80ft  to  100ft  high. 

The  Helenslee  encountered  a  series  of 
gales  in  1872  when  bound  for  Auckland 
in  command  of  Captain  Cleary.  The 
ship  sailed  from  London  on  the  lltli 
January,  and  beat  into  the  Downs  on 
the  16th  in  face  of  a  severe  gale,  where 
she  anchored  and  was  riding  with  90 
fathoms  of  chain.  Three  days  later  she 
made  another  start,  but  before  she  had 


got  far  a  sudden  squall  came  unexpect¬ 
edly  and  split  several  sails.  This  was 
followed  by  a  terrific  gale  from  W.S.W., 
and  Captain  Cleary  considered  it  advis¬ 
able  on  the  27th  to  put  back  to  Port¬ 
land  for  repairs.  These  were  effected, 
and  the  ship  made  another  start,  but  ten 
days  later,  when  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
another  terrific  gale  broke  upon  the  ship, 
accompanied  by  a  very  high  and  broken 
sea.  The  vessel  was  severely  strained, 
and  shipped  large  quantities"  of  water, 
which  fell  on  deck  in  masses  of  tons 
weight  at  a  time. 

On  the  30th  April  another  fearful  gale 
struck  the  ship  on  her  starboard  quarter, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  sea,  which 
broke  on  board  and  stove  in  the  port  side 
of  the  deckhouse.  This  necessitated  the 
intermediate  passengers  being  removed 
to  the  cabin  for  safety.  On  the  18th 
May  ill-luck  still  followed  the  ship.  A 
terrific  hurricane  sprang  up  from  the 
E.N.E.,  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  and 
fearfully  high  sea,  which  filled  the  decks 
and  cabin  with  water  and  carried  away 
several  sails.  One  of  the  ship’s  sudden 
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lurches  hove  the  steersman  over  the  wheel 
and  he  was  seriously  injured.  After  a 
spell  of  moderate  weather  during  the 
next  week  the  Helenslee  struck  another 
storm  on  the  16th  May,  when  several 
more  sails  were  split  and  the  decks  tilled 
with  water.  During  the  night  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sea  struck  the  ship  clean  amid¬ 
ships  and  smashed  in  the  topgallant  rail 
and  doing  much  damage  to  the  decks. 
Bad  weather  continued  until  the  ship 
reached  port  on  June  5th,  145  days  from 
Gravesend.  Captain  Cleary  stated  the 
voyage  had  been  the  most  trying  and 
anxious  one  he  had  ever  experienced. 

On  the  previous  voyage  to  Dunedin, 
under  Captain  Cowan,  the  ship  experi¬ 
enced  another  rough  time,  reaching  port 
after  a  passage  of  122  days. 


The  Helenslee  made  seven  voyages  to 
Auckland  and  Dunedin  as  under: — - 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep. 

10, 

64 

Dec. 

22,  ’64 

Brown 

100 

Oct. 

2, 

69 

Jan. 

18,  ’70 

McDonald 

108 

Jan. 

11, 

72 

June 

5,  ’72 

Cleary 

145 

TO  DUNEDIN. 


July 

4, 

’63 

Oct. 

25,  ’63 

Brown 

113 

Dec. 

10, 

’65 

Mar. 

24,  ’66 

Brown 

104 

may 

6, 

’68 

Aug-. 

23,  ’68 

Brown 

109 

Jan. 

26, 

’71 

May 

28,  ’71 

Cowan 

122 

THE  WATER  NYMPH. 

Wrecked  at  Oamaru. 


The  Water  Nymph,  a  fine  clipper  ship 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co., 
arrived  at  Auckland  in  command  of 
Captain  Bahot  (his  first  visit  as  master 
to  this  port),  and  dropped  anchor  off 
Orakei  on  Saturday.  November  23,  1867, 
having  made  a  smart  passage  of  91  days 
from  Gravesend  and  87  from  the  Lizard. 
Old  hands  will  remember  that  when  the 
ship  arrived  a  howling  westerly  gale 
was  blowing,  and  no  communication  was 
made  from  the  shore  that  day.  The 
morning  after  the  Water  Nymph 
anchored,  with  a  strong  westerly  gale 
still  blowing,  two  reporters  ventured 
down  to  the  ship.  One,  the  writer, 
boarded  her,  and  returned  safely  to  the 
wharf,  but  the  second  boat,  which  had 
conveyed  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  the 
“Southern  Cross,”  capsized  alongside  the 
ship.  The  accident  was  not  observed  for 
some  minutes  after  Mr.  Wilkinson 
hoarded  the  ship,  when  a  boat  was  imme¬ 
diately  lowered  and  the  two  men, 
Watermen  Wright  and  Keane,  who  had 
been  struggling  in  the  water,  were 
brought  on  board.  Wright  was  dead, 
but  Keane  was  brought  round.  On 
Monday  morning  the  gale  had  subsided, 
and  the  Customs  boat  boarded  the  ship. 
Shortly  afterwards  Captain  Babot  came 
to  town,  bringing  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and 
Keane  and  the  body  of  Wright. 

The  Water  Nymph  on  this  occasion 
brought  several  passengers,  a  general 
cargo,  and  70  songsters  for  the  Acclima¬ 
tisation  Society. 


After  discharging  her  cargo  the  Water 
Nymph  sailed  early  in  January,  1868, 
for  Oamaru  to  load  for  London.  She 
went  down  in  ballast,  and  a  few  daya 
after  her  arrival,  on  February  3,  waa 
driven  ashore  during  a  terrific  storm 
which  came  on  during  the  night.  At  the 
same  time  the  ship  Star  of  Tasmania 
and  the  schooner  Otago  were  wrecked. 
Early  in  the  morning  Captain  Babot 
made  an  attempt  to  beat  out  to  sea,  but 
being  light,  having  on  board  only  244 
bales  of  wool,  all  efforts  failed  to  keep 
her  off  the  shore,  and  under  full  sail  she 
struck  the  beach  at  10  a.m„  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  Star  of  Tasmania.  The 
Water  Nymph  was  washed  high  and  dry 
almost  as  soon  as  she  struck.  Owing 
to  her  canvas  being  set  she  canted  in¬ 
shore  and  remained  comparatively 
steady;  but  in  a  short  time  water  broke 
through  her  main  hatchway  and  her 
outer  bilge  was  stove  in.  An  hour  later 
she  was  on  her  beam  ends  with  her  back 
broken.  The  crew  were  safely  landed. 
Several  were  severely  but  not  seriously 
injured. 

The  wreck  of  the  Water  Nymph  was 
sold  by  auction  and  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Cargill  and  McLean,  of  Dunedin,  for 
£172.  The  244  bales  of  wool  brought 
£810. 

With  Captain  Babot  in  command  the 
Water  Nymph  also  visited  Nelson  in 
1865,  arriving  there  on  December  12, 
making  the  passage  in  98  days  from  the 
London  Docks. 
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THE  ELECTRA. 

Sailing  Through  Icebergs. 


While  she  could  not  be  called  a  fa9t 
sailer,  the  Electra,  a  Shaw,  Savill  ship 
of  668  tons,  which  ran  to  New  Zealand 
between  ’66  and  ’79,  averaged  better 
passages  than  most  other  vessels  of  her 
size.  Between  ’66  and  ’73  she  made 
seven  voyages  to  Wellington,  none  of 
which  exceeded  100  days.  On  four  of 
these  Wellington  passages  the  ship  was 
in  command  of  Captain  Sellers,  who  had 
brought  out  thousands  of  passengers, 


During  the  ’69  voyage  to  Wellington 
the  Electra  saw  ice  in  the  Indian 
Ocean —  a  thing  Captain  Sellers  said  he 
had  never  experienced  before.  On  this 
occasion  the  vessel  when  in  64  degrees 
10  minutes  S.  and  121  degrees  30 
minutes  E.  sailed  through  bergs  for 
ninety  miles,  passing  in  all  fifty-three, 
most  of  which  were  from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  feet  high.  Towards 
evening  no  less  than  thirty  bergs  were 
visible  from  the  mast-head;  “in  fact,” 


THE  SHIP  ELHCTIt  A. 


and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
colony.  Before  being  in  the  Electra 
he  had  the  Bombay  and  Zealandia  and 
other  ships.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
ships’  husband  in  London. 

The  Electra  made  her  first  voyage  to 
Nelson,  arriving  there  on  the  30tli 
March,  1863.  Captain  Woodgate  re¬ 
ported  that  during  a  heavy  gale  an 
apprentice  was  lost  overboard,  and 
William  Hutcheson,  while  skylarking, 
hanging  on  to  the  fore  port  brace,  fell 
overboard,  and  was  drowned. 


said  Captain  Sellers,  “nothing  but  ice 
could  be  seen.” 

Succession  of  Gales. 

As  a  rule  the  Electra  was  fortunate 
in  her  weather,  but  in  1878,  when  in 
command  of  Captain  Thompson,  she  met 
with  gale  after  gale,  and  limped  into 
Port  Chalmers  after  a  memorable 
passage  of  140  days.  Sailing  from 
Gravesend  on  January  13th  she  met 
her  first  gale  off  Start  Point,  and  lost 
her  spare  anchor,  which  broke  adrift. 
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It  was  January  27  tli  before  she  took 
her  departure  from  the  Lizard.  She  had 
gales  across  the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  as  far  as  the  Canaries.  The  Cape 
was  not  rounded  until  March  30th,  and 
then  she  met  light  winds  from  the 
north  and  south  instead  of  the  usual 
westerlies,  and  to  vary  this  exceptional 
experience  she  struck  two  gales,  during 
which  much  damage  was  done  aboard, 
including  the  carrying  away  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  bulwarks  and  the 
losing  of  several  sails. 

After  passing  the  meridian  of  the 
Leeuwin  she  encountered  a  series  of 
gales  from  the  S.W.  to  S.,  and  was  off 
the  Nuggets  on  May  12th.  She  ran  past 
the  Otago  Heads  without  ^gliting  them, 
making  her  first  landfall  off  Moeraki 
on  the  13th,  after  which  she  struck  a 
couple  of  hard  gales  that  drove  her  off 
shore.  Oamaru  was  sighted  on  May 
23rd,  and  when  twenty  miles  off  Otago 
Heads  the  skipper  took  the  tug  Ivoputai 
and  dropped  anchor  in  Port  Chalmers 
on  the  24th,  then  being  140  days  out 
from  Gravesend. 

The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
by  the  Electra  were  as  follows:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Dec. 

14,  ’76 

Apr. 

11,  ’77 

Thomas 

118 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July 

17 

Oct. 

16,  ’66 

Mowlem 

91 

July 

16 

Oct. 

22,  ’67 

Mowlem 

98 

July 

24 

Oct. 

to 

Os 

00 

Mowlem 

89 

ruly 

9 

Oct. 

11,  ’69 

Sellers 

93 

July 

17 

Oct.. 

17,  ’70 

Sellers 

92 

July 

12 

Oct. 

16,  ’71 

Sellers 

96 

May 

25 

Sep. 

1,  ’73 

Sellers 

99 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Jan. 

13 

May 

00 

t"* 

CJ 

Thompson 

140 

Apr. 

9 

July 

21,  ’79 

Thompson 

102 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Oct. 

OO 

OO 

Feb. 

tO 

00 

to 

Thompson 

108 

Dec. 

4,  ’82 

Mar. 

20,  ’83 

Thompson 

106 

THE  SAMUEL  PL1MSOLL. 


Dismasted  on  New  Zealand  Coast. 


A  ship  that  was  lucky  in  an  unlucky 
incident  was  the  Samuel  Plimsoll,  a 
famous  craft  in  her  day,  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  trade.  She  met  her  end  in  1902 
at  the  comiiaratively  early  age  of  29 
years  for  one  of  those  stout-built  iron 
ships,  but  unlike  many  good  ships  that 
went  to  the  bottom,  and  were  never 
heard  of  again,  the  Samuel  Plimsoll’s 
fate  was  much  less  tragic  than  it  might 
have  been. 

Built  in  1873,  the  Samuel  Plimsoll 
was  put  into  the  Australian  trade,  run¬ 
ning  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Her 
first  passage  to  Sydney  was  done  in  08 
days.  Other  good  runs  from  Plymouth 
to  Sydney  were:  1874,  74  days;  1876, 
78  days;  1877,  79  days;  1880,  72  days. 
She  made  several  other  passages  to 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  in  from  73  days  to 
78  days.  In  1883,  on  the  passage  to 
Sydney,  she  averaged  328  miles  on 
thirteen  consecutive  days,  and  during 
one  24  hours  covered  348  miles. 

One  day  in  1899,  when  the  Samuel 
Plimsoll  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
Thames  River,  a  fire  broke  out,  and 
she  had  to  be  scuttled.  When  raised  she 
was  sold  and  passed  into  the  ownership 


of  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Co.,  who 
ran  her  to  New  Zealand.  She  left  Glas¬ 
gow  for  Dunedin  and  Auckland  on  June 
18,  1902,  in  command  of  Captain  Jaffray, 
and  all  went  well  until  after  she  passed 
Nugget  Point  Light  on  September  17. 
She  then  encountered  a  heavy  south¬ 
west  gale,  which  lasted  several  days,  and 
when  she  was  off  Cape  Saunders  a  heavy 
squall  struck  her.  The  lower  main  top¬ 
sail  carried  away,  then  the  maincap 
broke,  and  mizzen  and  main  masts  went 
over  the  side  with  a  terrible  crash. 
Singularly  enough  no  one  was  hurt, 
neither  then  nor  in  the  exciting  time 
the  crew  experienced  before  they  cut  the 
wreckage  clear. 

The  gale  was  blowing  great  guns, 
there  was  a  tremendous  sea  running, 
and  every  moment  the  crew  expected 
the  ship  to  founder.  She  had  been  roll¬ 
ing  so  violently  that  something  had  to 
give,  and  no  one  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  main  and  mizzen  went 
with  a  crash,  within  a  few  seconds  of 
one  another.  In  their  fall  they  smashed 
the  ship’s  four  boats  lashed  on  the 
boat-booms  amidships,  and  carried  away 
a  lot  of  the  bulwarks.  Overside  the 
gregt  heavy  iron  masts  and  yards  were 
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banging  the  old  ship’s  plates  with  pon¬ 
derous  “thumps,”  and  you  would  have 
thought  that  the  next  minute  one  of 
them  would  go  plump  through  her  sides, 
but  after  a  terrible  time,  during  which 
the  men  ran  great  clanger,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  get  the  wreckage  cut  away,  and 
the  rolling,  plunging  ship  was  somewhat 
eased,  but  she  was  quite  unmanageable, 
and  all  efforts  to  make  her  lieave-to 
were  hopeless.  She  simply  lay  in  the 
trough  of  the  seas  and  wallowed. 


Driven  as  far  north  as  Gable  End 
Foreland  by  the  gale,  she  was  there 
lucky  enough  to  be  picked  up  by  the 
Union  Company’s  Omapere  and  towed 
into  Gisborne  Roads  for  shelter.  Thence 
she  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Union 
Comjjany’s  Hawea,  and  after  a  trying 
and  stormy  tow  the  battered  ship 
reached  Port  Chalmers.  After  unloading 
she  was  towed  over  to  Sydney,  and. 
eventually  was  sold  to  a  West  Australia 
firm  for  use  as  a  hulk. 


THE  ASTEROPE. 


The  Asterope  proved  herself  a  most 
consistent  sailer  in  the  eleven  voyages 
she  made  to  New  Zealand  between  1861 
and  1872.  For  her  size — only  600  tons — 
she  sailed  remarkably  well  and  seldom 
encountered  the  gales  usually  experi¬ 
enced  by  many  other  ships.  On  all 
occasions  it  will  be  seen  from  her  records 
she  left  London  in  the  summer  months, 
and  always  arrived  at  the  several  ports 
during  September  or  October. 

The  Asterope,  however,  ran  into  bad 
weather  on  her  last  two  passages  out. 
In  1871,  when  bound  for  Lyttelton,  she 
sailed  from  London  on  June  22,  and  had 
a  fair  run  until  August  17,  when  a  heavy 
gale  sprang  up.  The  ship  was  hove -to 
under  main  topsail  and  foretopmast 
staysail  when  a  very  heavy  sea  struck 
her  on  the  starboard  bow,  starting  the 
topgallant  fo’castle  deck  all  over,  and 
doing  much  damage  on  deck  by  carrying 
away  everything  movable.  Ten  days 
later  another  heavy  gale  with  tremendous 
seas  running  clean  over  the  ship,  fore 
and  aft,  was  met  with,  and  continued 
for  several  days.  On  September  2  the 
gale  increased  in  fury,  during  which  a 
sea  struck  the  vessel  and  broke  in  the 
front  of  the  poop,  filling  the  cabin  with 
water,  breaking  all  the  fittings  and 
damaging  all  the  stores — a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  water  going  down  the  lazar- 
ette.  The  upper  and  lower  foretopsails 
were  split  to  pieces,  and  matters  looked 
serious.  Fortunately  the  weather  moder¬ 
ated  the  next  day,  and  the  Asterope 
had  a  favourable  run  to  the  Snares,  and 
completed  the  voyage  under  a  hundred 
days. 

The  Asterope  met  with  further  severe 
weather  on  her  voyage  out  to  Nelson 
the  following  year  and  suffered  much 
damage.  She  had  a  run  of  unfavourable 
winds  during  the  first  three  weeks. 
After  passing  the  Meridian  of  Greenwich, 


on  August  29,  64  days  from  the  docks, 
in  latitude  38deg  26min  S.,  the  Asterope. 
encountered  a  very  heavy  gale,  causing 
a  terrific  sea,  which  filled  the  decks 
fore  and  aft,  and  carried  away  a  large 
quantity  of  the  bulwarks  on  both  sides, 
and  also  washed  away  everything  mov¬ 
able  on  deck.  The  gale  continued  for 
48  hours,  during  which  more  of  the  bul¬ 
warks  were  carried  away. 

The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
by  the  Asterope  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

19,  ’70 

Oct. 

28,  ’70 

Homer 

100 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July 

7,  ’61 

Oct. 

11,  ’61 

Mitchell 

95 

June 

27,  ’62 

Oct. 

15,  ’62 

Mitchell 

110 

July 

6,  ’63 

Oct. 

4,  ’63 

Stuart 

90 

June 

26,  ’64 

Oct. 

7,  ’64 

Stuart 

103 

June 

1,  ’65 

Sep. 

4,  ’65 

Stuart 

95 

June 

14',  ’67 

Sep. 

19,  ’67 

Stuart 

97 

June 

27,  ’68 

Oct. 

6,  ’68 

Stuart 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

June 

22,  ’71 

Sep 

29,  ’71 

Homer 

99 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

May 

30,  ’69 

Sep. 

8,  ’69 

Inglis 

101 

TO 

NELSON. 

June 

27,  ’72 

Oct. 

19,  ’72 

Homer 

114 
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THE  SHIP  PORTLAND. 


Held  the  Record  up  to  1863. 


A  vessel  that  several  correspondents 
have  written  to  me  about  was  the  ship 
Portland,  and  one  of  them  claimed  for 
her  the  record  passage  to  New  Zealand. 
That  she  was  an  exception  to  the  usual 
style  of  slow  ships  voyaging  to  Auckland 
in  the  early  sixties  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1863  she  did  the  passage  from 
Gravesend  in  83  days  in  command  of 
Captain  Thomas.  Up  to  that  time  this 
passage  certainly  stood  as  a  record,  but 
it  has  been  beaten  frequently  since.  The 
next  best  passages  up  to  1863  were  the 
86  days  of  the  ship  Spray  of  the  Ocean, 
Captain  Slaughter,  Deal  to  Auckland,  the 
last-mentioned  port  being  reached  on 
September  1,  1859;  and  the  88  days  which 
the  Ida  Zeigler,  Captain  Reynolds,  took 
between  Plymouth  and  Auckland, 
November,  18*62. 

It  was  on  the  Portland’s  first  visit  to 
Auckland  that  she  did  the  voyage  in 
83  days.  She  left  Gravesend  on  the  last 
day  of  April,  1863,  took  her  departure 
from  the  Lizard  on  May  2,  and  20  days 
later  had  crossed  the  Equator.  The 
meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
passed  on  June  15.  Her  experience  on 
this  trip  is  a  good  instance  of  the  effect 
of  great  circle  sailing — which  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to  the  lands¬ 
man,  as  it  seems  the  longest  way  round 
instead  of  what  it  really  is — the 
shortest.  The  Portland,  although  bound 
for  the  top  end  of  New  Zealand  passed 
to  the  south  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
first  land  she  sighted  was  Castle  Point, 
between  Wellington  and  Napier.  On 
July  22  she  reached  Auckland  83  days 
out,  and  her  passage  was  such  a  good 
one  that  she  arrived  before  the  advices 
reached  the  consignees.  On  this  trip 
the  Portland  brought  181  passengers 
and  the  usual  general  cargo. 

TROUBLE  WITH  THE  CREW. 

Next  year  the  Portland  again  visited 
Auckland,  arriving  on  August  31,  88 

days  from  land  to  land,  and  95  from 
Gravesend,  which  was  left  on  May  28. 
On  this  trip  the  ship  kept  close  to  the 
south  end  of  Tasmania  and  passed  to 
the  north  of  New  Zealand,  Cape  Maria 
Van  Dieman  being  sighted  on  August 
28.  Captain  Peters  was  in  command 
this  trip,  and  he  had  a  particularly  try¬ 
ing  time  with  his  crew,  who  were  most 
insubordinate.  The  men  not  only  wil¬ 
fully  disobeyed  orders,  but  they  broached 
cargo,  and  were  even  guilty  of  assault. 


As  a  result  six  of  the  forecastle  contin¬ 
gent  had  to  appear  before  the  Police 
Court  when  Auckland  was  reached,  and 
they  received  varying  terms  in  Mount 
Eden.  There  were  236  passengers  aboard 
the  Portland,  comprising  English,  Scots, 
Irish  and  German  immigrants,  who  had 
come  out  to  seek  their  fortune. 

The  Portland’s  third  trip  to  Auckland 
was  a  very  protracted  one,  and  there 
was  considerable  anxiety  until  on  April 
26,  1869,  she  turned  up — 139  days  out 
from  the  Docks,  which  were  left  on 
December  8  the  previous  year.  Owing  to 
boisterous  weather  right  at  the  start 
Captain  Smith  put  into  Ryde  and  the 
ship  didn’t  get  away  until  January  9. 
During  the  ship’s  stay  at  this  anchorage 
the  master  became  ill,  and  Captain  Cos¬ 
ter  took  command.  Light  winds  were 
mainly  responsible  for  the  ship’s  subse¬ 
quent  slow  progress — the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  .not  being  passed 
until  March  16.  Thence  the  Portland 
met  with  strong  winds  and  frequent 
squalls. 

LONELY  STRANGERS. 

Nowadays  when  immigrants  are  so  well 
looked  after  right  from  the  Docks  prac¬ 
tically  to  their  new  homes  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  fail  to  realise  some  of  the 
trials  of  the  early  immigrants.  The  “New 
Zealander”  has  a  paragraph  in  its  report 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Portland  that  illus¬ 
trates  what  I  mean.  “Many  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,”  says  that  paper,  “were  people 
who  had  been  Home  on  a  trip  and  were 
returning  to  their  families,  and  while 
joyous  greetings  and  affectionate  con¬ 
gratulations  were  being  interchanged 
between  the  members  of  such  a  family, 
others  of  the  passengers  who  were  not  in 
that  enviable  position  were  watching  the 
scenes  with  looks  half  sympathising,  yet 
tinged  with  envy,  the  cordial  greetings 
of  the  friends  showing  up  all  the  more 
markedly  the  blank  in  their  own  friend¬ 
less  position  in  a  strange  country.” 

This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which 
the  Portland  came  to  Auckland.  Under 
Captain  Smith  she  made  one  passage  to 
Lyttelton  from  London,  arriving  in  New 
Zealand  on  April  12,  1874,  after  a  run 
of  92  days  from  the  Docks.  The  Portland 
made  one  passage  only  from  London  to 
Wellington,  and  that  was  in  1880.  She 
left  the  London  docks  on  January  4 
under  Captain  Wood,  and  arrived  at  Wel¬ 
lington  on  April  7,  104  days  port  to  port. 
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THE  SAINT  VINCENT. 


Cast  Away  in  Palliser  Bay. 


A  ship  that  came  to  a  sad  end  on  the 
New  Zealand  coast,  with  much  loss  of 
life,  was  the  Saint  Vincent,  a  vessel  of 
532  tons,  built  in  Sunderland  by  Pile 
in  1863. 

The  Saint  Vincent  first  came  to  New 
Zealand  two  years  after  she  was 
launched,  her  port  of  call  being  Port 
Chalmers.  She  sailed  from  Glasgow  on 
December  10,  1864,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Morrison.  Light  winds, 
gales,  and  bad  weather  were  met  on  both 
sides  of  the  Equator,  and  the  voyage 
occupied  101  days,  the  ship  anchoring  in 
Port  Chalmers  on  March  22,  1865. 

Four  years  later  the  Saint  Vincent, 


course,  and  the  following  evening  at  about 
6  p.m.  she  found  herself  close  to  land, 
which  was  eventually  made  out  to  be 
Palliser  Bay.  She  tried  to  weather  the 
point  and  get  back  to  Wellington,  but 
she  laboured  heavily,  arid  that  night  at 
10  o’clock  she  struck  the  land.  All  hands 
were  trying  to  clear  the  lifeboat  when 
a  tremendous  sea  threw  the  vessel  almost 
on  her  beam  ends,  smashed  the  lifeboat, 
and  washed  the  bo’sun  overboard.  The 
anchors  had  been  let  go,  but  the  cables 
parted,  and  the  doomed  vessel  was 
swept  broadside  on  to  the  rocks,  where 
she  soon  became  a  total  wreck. 

The  crew  hung  on  in  the  main  and 


THE  SAINT  VINCENT  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CHANNEL. 


under  Captain  James  Barrow,  arrived  at 
Wellington  after  a  tedious  passage  of 
120  days,  Wellington  being  reached  on 
January  1,  1869.  After  landing  pas¬ 
sengers  she  sailed  on  February  13  for 
Lyttelton,  but  never  reached  her  desti¬ 
nation.  The  story  of  this  disastrous 
passage  was  told  by  the  chief  officer,  Mr. 
Stringer,  who  was  saved  from  the  fate 
that  overtook  every  soul  on  board  ex¬ 
cept  himself  and  the  sailmaker.  The 
Saint  Vincent  left  with  a  favourable 
wind,  but  out  in  the  Strait  a  southerly 
came  up  and  developed  into  a  gale  that 
carried  away  several  sails.  The  ship 
was  carried  considerably  out  of  her 


mizzen  chains  until  three  o’clock  next 
morning,  when  the  chief  officer  and  the 
sailmaker  were  swept  away.  Mr. 
Stringer  did  not  know  how  he  got 
ashore,  but  he  was  washed  up  in  an  un¬ 
conscious  condition.  When  he  came  to 
himself  he  saw  the  ship,  or  what  re¬ 
mained  of  her,  about  lialf-a-mile  off  the 
beach.  He  thought  he  was  the  only  one 
saved,  but  on  going  to  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
McKenzie  he  found  the  sailmaker,  and 
they  were  the  only  two  survivors  out  of 
twenty-two.  The  beach  was  strewn 
with  wreckage  for  over  two  miles. 

A  few  years  after  the  loss  of  the 
second  St.  Vincent  at  Palliser  Bay, 
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another  ship  bearing  the  same  name  was 
launched  for  the  Black  Ball  Company, 
and  made  several  very  fast  runs 
to  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  on  one 
occasion  doing  the  passage  from  London 
to  the  former  port  in  79  days,  which  for 
a  vessel  of  830  tons  was  in  those  days  a 
very  fine  performance. 

In  the  early  days  two  large  shipping 
firms,  Money  Wigram  and  the  Green’s 
Blackball  liners,  such  as  the  Saint  Vin¬ 
cent,  Sobraon,  City  of  Adelaide,  South 
Australia,  and  other  fine  clippers  sailing 
to  Australia  carried  midshipmen,  some¬ 
what  on  the  same  lines  as  a  man-o’-war, 
and  for  two  years  Constable  T.  H.  H. 
Beddek,  now  in  charge  of  the  Birkenhead 


district,  Auckland,  served  in  the  Saint 
V  incent  as  one  of  these  “middies,”  under 
Captain  Barrett,  who  sailed  the  ship  to 
Australia  during  many  years.  When 
Captain  Barrett  transferred  from  the  St. 
\  incent  to  take  charge  of  the  South 
Australia,  young  Beddek  also  joined  the 
latter  ship  as  a  middy.  I  am  indebted 
to  Constable  Beddek  for  the  photograph 
that  appears  with  this  article. 

Neither  of  the  forementioned  ships 
must  be  confused  with  a  ship  of  the 
same  name  that  carried  troops  in  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  which 
Captain  Rose,  so  well  known  throughout 
New  Zealand,  served  his  apprentice¬ 
ship. 


THE  SIAM. 


The  Siam,  a  fairly  speedy  ship  of 
745  tons,  made  four  consecutive  voyages 
to  Auckland  from  1865  till  1868,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  William  Ashby.  She 
was  a  favourite  ship  with  passengers, 
and  the  whole  of  her  berthing  accom¬ 
modation  was  taken  up  both  on  the  out¬ 
ward  and  homeward  passages.  The  ship 
was  unfortunate  in  striking  severe  gales 
on  all  the  outward  passages. 

The  Siam  came  first  to  Auckland  in 
1865.  She  sailed  from  London  on  July 
28,  and  arrived  on  November  17,  making 
the  passage  in  110  days.  On  October 
22  the  ship  ran  into  a  very  heavy  gale 
and  heavy  head  sea,  and  experienced 
a  cyclone.  During  the  storm  a  large 
portion  of  the  bulwarks  was  carried 
away  and  some  of  the  stanchions  were 
started.  The  vessel  was  hove-to  for  nine 
hours.  On  the  following  three  days  Capt. 
Ashby  reported  having  passed  many 
spars,  bulwarks,  casks,  and  hen  coops,  a 
clear  indication  that  some  ships  had 
suffered  even  more  than  the  Siam. 

On  the  next  passage  out,  in  1866,  the 
Siam  left  the  docks  on  May  31,  and 
Sheerness  three  days  later,  with  61 
saloon  and  second-class  passengers.  On 
August  23,  while  running  with  a  strong 
gale  and  huge  seas,  with  reefed  topsails, 
and  travelling  twelve  knots  an  hour,  two 
heavy  seas  were  shipped.  All  the  bul¬ 
warks  were  washed  away  on  the  port 
side  from  the  main  to  the  fore  rigging. 
The  sea  also  carried  away  a  quantity  of 
the  topgallant  bulwarks  on  the  starboard 
side  and  filled  the  deck  with  water. 

The  Siam  had  another  rough  passage 
out  in  1867.  She  sailed  from  the  docks 
oji  June  6,  and  arrived  on  September  27, 


making  the  passage  in  114  days.  On 
this  occasion  she  landed  76  saloon  and 
second-class  passengers.  On  September 
23  the  ship  experienced  an  electric  storm 
for  eight  hours.  Captain  Ashby  stated 
that  at  6  p.m.,  although  the  sun  had 
only  just  set,  it  was  quite  dark,  the 
Siam  being  surrounded  by  masses  of 
heavy  black  clouds.  At  the  same  time 
lightning  commenced  from  every  point 
of  the  compass.  At  9  p.m.  the  wind  was 
still  blowing  hard  from  the  N.N.E.,  and 
all  sail  was  taken  in  but  three  topsails. 
For  about  half  an  hour  the  wind  came 
from  every  point  of  the  compass,  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  torrential  rain. 
While  this  was  going  on  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  light  was  observed  aloft  on  all 
the  yardarms  and  royal  trucks,  St. 
Elmo  lights,  which  produced  a  most  sur¬ 
prising  effect  over  the  whole  ship,  and 
the  surrounding  water  was  a  mass  of 
sparks;  indeed,  the  whole  ocean 
appeared  to  be  on  fire.  Early  the  next 
morning,  after  more  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  the  ship  was  becalmed,  but  was 
favoured  with  improved  weather  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  last  voyage  of  the  Siam  was  more 
eventful  than  the  previous  passages  to 
Auckland.  The  ship  sailed  from  Graves¬ 
end  on  July  3rd,  and  arrived  on  October 
12th.  All  went  well  until  the  28th  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  in  the  meridian  of  Cape 
Leeuwin  the  barometer  suddenly  fell  to 
28°  40'.  Sail  was  reduced  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  the  ship  hove-to  for  ten 
hours.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
still  Mowing  a  hard  gale  with  very  high 
confused  sea.  During  the  evening  a 
heavy  sea  broke  on  board,  carrying  away 
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the  boats  from  the  davits,  smashed  the 
lifeboat,  started  a  number  of  stanchions, 
carried  away  a  large  portion  of  the 
bulwarks,  and  caused  other  serious 
damage.  The  gale  continued  for  three 
days,  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  went 
below,  damaging  the  cargo.  The  pumps 
were  kept  going  continually.  When  the 


cargo  was  discharged  at  Auckland  the 
larger  portion  was  saturated  with  salt 
water,  and  was  useless.  It  was  sent  to 
the  auction  marts  for  sale,  where  por¬ 
tions  remained  for  months  before  it 
could  be  quitted.  The  voyage  of  the 
Siam,  notwithstanding  the  severe  buffet¬ 
ing  received,  was  made  in  101  days. 


THE  FOUR-MASTER  H1NEMOA. 


The  Hinemoa,  a  line  steel  four- 
masted  barque  of  2203  tons,  built  as  late 
as  1890  by  Russell,  of  Greenock,  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  four-masted  barque  to 
visit  New  Zealand,  when  she  arrived  at 
Wellington  on  December  28,  1892,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  de  Steiger, 
after  a  smart  passage  from  Liverpool  of 


Straits  until  8  a.m.  on  the  28th,  when 
she  was  towed  to  anchorage.  The 
Hinemoa  was  only  75  days  out  when  the 
pilot  was  taken  on  board.  The  Hinemoa 
came  to  New  Zealand  on  this  one 
occasion  only.  She  was  engaged 
mainly  in  the  Australian  trade,  in 
which  she  made  some  remarkable 


THE  IIINEMOA  BEING  TOWED  DOWN  THE  RIVER  AVON  FROM  BRISTOL. 


78  days.  The  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool 
on  October  11  at  6  p.m.,  crossed  the  Line 
on  November  6  in  24deg  west,  passed 
the  Cape  on  November  29,  and  Hobart 
on  December  20.  She  made  the  run  from 
this  point  slightly  under  five  days  to 
Cape  Farewell,  where  she  received  the 
pilot  on  December  25,  anchoring  at 
Wairau  until  the  27tli,  when  she  got 
underweigh  and  cruised  about  the 


runs  out  and  home.  She  ran  to 
Melbourne  on  three  occasions  under  80 
days,  but  none  of  these  passages  com¬ 
pared  with  the  one  made  to  Wellington. 

In  1916  the  barque  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  J.  Leslie,  of  Glasgow,  who  also 
owned  the  Blenheim.  The  price  paid  was 
£20,000,  which  was  probably  the  cost  of 
the  vessel  when  she  was  launched  in 
1890. 
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THE  PEGASUS. 

A  Lady  who  Changed  Her  Mind. 


Sailing  ships  generally  took  so  long 
coming  out  to  New  Zealand  that 
between  the  time  of  departure  and  the 
time  of  arrival  here  there  was  generally 
plenty  of  time  for  passengers  to  change 
their  minds,  particularly  the  ladies,  and 
shipboard  life  is  commonly  admitted  to 
be  conducive  to  flirtation.  A  story  that 
illustrates  this  is  told  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Howitt,  of  Devonport.  The  incident 
occurred  on  the  ship  Pegasus,  which 
made  one  passage  to  Auckland  in  1865, 
arriving  on  March  28  after  a  passage  of 
94  days,  and  again  in  1S66,  arriving  on 
September  19,  after  a  passage  of '  105 
days.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Cornwall,  R.N.R.  Mr.  Howitt’s  mother, 
who  was  a  Miss  Isabella  Mackay,  came 
out  on  the  first  trip  of  the  Pegasus,  and 
concerning  that  passage  Mr.  Howitt 
writes,  “A  story  has  been  handed  down 
that  amongst  the  passengers  were 
several  young  women  who  were  coming 
out  to  be  married  to  the  sweethearts 
who  had  come  out  before  them,  that  on 
the  voyage  out  several  of  the  young 
women  had  offers  of  marriage  from  the 
single  men  on  board,  and  that  one  of 
them  had  gone  the  length  of  accepting 
the  latest  offer,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
her  waiting  lover  who  had  sent  home 
the  money  to  pay  her  passage  out.  The 
rejected  one,  however,  decided  to  have 
his  revenge,  and  challenged  his  rival  to 
a  combat;  but  the  challenge  was  not 
accepted,  and  then  the  aggrieved  one, 


who  was  in  good  form  after  having 
felled  about  a  hundred  acres  of  heavy 
bush  on  his  newly-acquired  land,  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  gave  the 
new  chum  the  biggest  thrashing  that 
gentleman  had  ever  received  in  his  life, 
t  he  young  woman  was  so  disgusted  with 
the  feeble  efforts  of  her  shipboard 
admiier,  that  she  flew  into  the  strong 
aims  of  her  old  lover  and  wa3  again 
taken  to  his  heart.  They  were  married 
three  days  later  in  a  house  in  Princes 
street,  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
Taranaki  where  they  raised  a  large 
family.  ° 

“My  mother  came  out  in  the  Pegasus, 
and  my  father,  who  had  come  out  pre- 
viously,  was  supposed  to  meet  the  ship 
at  Auckland,  but  she  came  in  long  before 
she  was  expected,  and  as  he  was  then 
fighting  the  Maoris  down  the  coast 
below  New  Plymouth,  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  communicating  with  him. 
When  word  did  reach  him  there  was 
difficulty  in  getting  up  to  the  Manukau, 
but  eventually  he  secured  a  passage  in 
a  ten-ton  cutter  which  took  ten  weary 
days  to  reach  Onehunga. 

The  men  and  women  who  came  out 
by  the  Pegasus  were  a  well-educated 
lot,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  middle  walks 
of  life,  and  included  among  the  number 
were  a  good  few  professional  men. 
Many  of  the  passengers  attained  good 
positions  in  the  colony,  and  were  the 
means  of  bringing  out  many  other 
desirable  settlers.” 


THE  SHIP  BERAR. 


Under  charter  to  the  Shaw,  Savill 
Company,  the  ship  Berar,  902  tons,  made 
three  trips  to  New  Zealand,  two  to 
Wellington  and  one  to  Auckland. 
Leaving  London  on  February  5,  1865, 
she  reached  Wellington  on  May  10,  a 
passage  of  93  days.  Her  next  voyage 
was  to  Auckland.  She  left  London  on 
May  22,  1873,  and  reached  Auckland  alter 
a  passage  of  103  days  on  September  3. 
On  this  occasion  she  brought  out  308 
immigrants,  who  arrived  well,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  large  number 
for  a  ship  of  her  size.  There  were  108 
children  on  board,  and  of  that  number 
three  died  on  the  voyage — two  babies 
and  one  little  boy  of  ' five.  Dr.  C.  L. 
Cunningham  was  the  ship’s  medical 


officer.  Mr.  Henry  Shepherd,  of  Herne 
Bay,  who  came  out  in  the  ship  on  this 
trip,  tells  me  that  she  brought  out  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  iron  fluming  for  the 
Thames  water-race.  Among  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  also  the  Mills  family,  several 
members  of  which  became  so  well  known 
in  cricketing  circles,  namely  Messrs. 
George  Mills,  Isaac  Mills,  and  William 
Mills. 

The  third  trip  of  the  Berar  was  to 
Wellington.  She  left  London  on  October 
18,  1874,  and  made  Wellington  on 

January  22,  1875,  a  passage  of  96  days. 
On  this  occasion  there  were  twenty-one 
deaths  from  scarlet  fever.  Captain  Hall 

commanded  the  Berar  in  1865,  and 

Captain  Heigho  on  the  other  two  trips. 
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THE  IDA  ZEIGLER. 


A  Skipper  who  “Cracked  on.” 


A  very  well-known  vessel  which 
brought  many  early  New  Zealanders  to 
these  shores  was  the  ship  Ida  Zeigler, 
which  for  seven  years  was  commanded 
by  Captain  Abraham  L.  Reynolds,  and 
on  the  last  voyage  by-'Captain  Sellars. 

Captain  Abraham  L.  Reynolds  had 
the  reputation  of  carrying  on  when  he 
had  a  chance,  but  he  was  popular  with 
his  passengers.  In  1864  Lady  Wynyard 
(wife  of  Governor  Wynyard),  with  her 
family,  were  passengers  to  England  in 
the  “Ida.”  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mann  was  chief  officer,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  second  officer.  In  later 
years  Captain  Charles  George  Best,  for 


She  did  not  sail  direct  to  any  other 
ports  in  the  Dominion. 

The  “Ida”  had  several  eventful  voy¬ 
ages  when  trading  to  New  Zealand. 
During  the  passage  out  in  1865,  after 
passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  she  en¬ 
countered,  on  October  30th,  a  terrific 
gale,  during  which  some  heavy  seas 
were  shipped,  which  stove  in  all  the 
skylights,  washed  away  the  quarter 
boat,  and  took  most  things  on  deck 
overboard.  The  gale  lasted  for  36  hours. 

On  September  19th,  in  44  S.  latitude 
and  84  E.  longitude,  she  passed 
through  another  gale  of  hurricane  force, 
during  which  a  tremendous  sea  broke 


THE  IDA  ZEIGLER,  A  FAVOURITE  SHIP. 

The  “Ida,”  as  she  was  affectionately  called.  This  picture,  which  is  from 
a  photograph  of  a  painting  owned  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Whitcombe,  shows  the 
ship  lyinf-to,  waiting  for  the  pilot. 


some  years  harbour  master  at  Tauranga 
and  the  Thames,  was  chief  officer  on  the 
“Ida.”  Captain  Best  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds,  of  Parnell. 
She  is  still  in  Auckland,  residing  at 
Remuera. 

The  “Ida”  was  a  comfortable  ship, 
specially  fitted  up  for  carrying  passen¬ 
gers,  and  she  brought  many  hundreds  to 
Auckland.  Although  not  a  record- 
breaker,  her  longest  passage  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Auckland  was  96  days,  and  the 
shortest  85  days.  She  made  some  fast 
runs  Home,  on  one  occasion  docking  in 
London  only  74  days  from  Auckland. 


on  board,  carrying  away  a  portion  of 
her  port  bulwarks,  washing  away  hen 
coops  off  the  poop,  seriously  damaging 
a  life  boat  on  the  davits,  and  filling  the 
cabins  with  water,  and  washing  to  and 
fro  everything  movable  on  deck.  On 
the  same  day  another  heavy  sea  struck 
the  ship,  which  washed  the  second  mate 
and  two  men  from  the  wheel,  stove  in 
the  after  hatches,  carried  away  the 
quarter  boat,  and  started  the  poop,  rent 
stanchions  and  mizzen  channels  fore  and 
aft,  thus  causing  the  vessel  to  leak. 
When  the  sea  struck  the  “Ida,”  she  was 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  the  fore 
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topmast  boom  and  all  the  gear  of  the 
foreyard  were  washed  away.  At  mid- 
mgit  the  ship  rolled  heavily,  during 
which  she  carried  away  her  fore  and 

TluToffi  op'gallant  backstay  lanyards. 

officers  succeeded  in  at  once  gettino- 
preventives  rigged  on  the  mainmast 

iK'fore8)!!116  ^je  the  shik  was  running 
befoie  the  wind,  and  at  times,  when  in 

,j10,Ugl  ot  tlle  sea>  her  head  sails 
would  hang  close  to  the  masts,  there 

fb3  no+  w“d  to  them,  the  barometer 
tailing  to  29deg  20m. 

During  the  1867  trip  the  “Ida"’  went 
through  another  severe  buffeting.  Soon 
alter  leaving  the  Trades,  the  weather 
Became  boisterous,  and  on  the  28th 
August  a  very  heavy  squall  struck  the 
ship  Sail  was  shortened,  but  later  a 
'ei.v  heavy  Sea  struck  the  vessel,  which 
sprang  the  mainmast  all  round  immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  spider  band.  At  this 


warks  was  also  stove  in,  and  the  long 
boat  severely  damaged. 

THE  WRECK. 

“ida”  eighih  V°-yage  to  Auckland,  the 
Ida  was  under  the  command  of  an  old 

After 'd  I1'  AuckIand’  ^aptain  Sellars, 
discharging  passengers  and  cargo 

f  sailed  f01;  Napier  to  load  wool  during 
the  month  of  February,  1868.  She  had 

taken  m  a  portion  of  her  cargo  when 
with  rort,  i;++i . .  ,  «nen. 


CAPTAIN  ABRAHAM  LEWIS  REYNOLDS 

wiioardinalllno  sklPPei\  of  tile  old  school, 
cracking  nnSP  t  of  lls  cliaracter  for 
rackmg--on,  was  popular  with  his 

passengers. 

time  the  gale  had  increased  to  hurricane 
force,  and  the  vessel  was  shipping  large 
quantities  of  water.  The  men  set  to 
"oik,  Ruder  great  difficulties,  in  securing 
the  mainmast  by  placing  the  spare  main 
yard  over  end  and  lashing  it  on  the 
after  side  of  the  vessel.  Hardwood 
fishes  were  also  secured  around  the 
mast,  together  with  several  stunsail 
booms.  The  weather  continued  boister¬ 
ous  for  some  days,  and  when  abreast  of 
the  Cape  another  severe  gale  was  met 
"  ith  from  W.S.W.,  with  a  terrific  sea. 
A  tremendous  heavy  sea  struck  the 
i  essel  amidships,  and  washed  overboard 
the  sheep  pen  and  several  valuable  pedi¬ 
gree  sheep.  A  portion  of  the  port  bul- 


ashore  at  C  "'a™lng)  she  was  driven 

4  n  m  fit  ;Vater  about  110011  >  at 
4  p.m.  the  masts  went  overboard,  and 

v  reck  ft  C6  -Ship  Was  a  b°Peless 

of  losing  theirliver1^  *  Mn'0W  eSCape 

Fortunately  for  the  port  of  Napier 

prior  t°  fhe  building  of  the  breakwater 

a  black  north-easter,”  such  as  that 

tfb  1  rTn  g  the  nigIlt  of  February 
-btli  and  the  morning  of  the  27th,  1868 

vas  of  rare  occurrence,  but  when  it  did 
come,  the  danger  to  shipping  lying  in 
the  roadstead  was  imminent.  True  it  is 
that  substantial  moorings  were  laid,  and 
they  no  doubt  stood  in  good  stead  in 

thlf”8i  nl’C3  VeSSel  from  tlle  fate 

that  befell  the  Ida  Zeigler.  It  was 
during  the  night  of  February  26th 
t  ie  gale  started  which  drove  the  “Ida” 
ashore  The  following  morning  it  in¬ 
creased  with  heavy  squalls.  The  ship 
bad  no  anchor  down  at  this  time;  she 
'as  attached  to  the  moorings 'only  bv 
one  chain,  on  which  was  fifty  fathoms 
ot  cable,  as  well  as  forty-five  fathoms 
of  the  mooring  cable.  The  ship  rode  on, 
the  single  cable  till  9  a.m.,  when,  finding 
the  wind  and  sea  increasing,  Captain 
‘.ellars  let  go  the  port  anchor,  and 
veered  away  on  both  with  about  eighty- 
4ive  fathoms  on  the  starboard  chain,  and 
thirty  on  the  port.  During  a  heavy 

ppS  ellp  Parted  ller  starboard 

cable.  Efforts  were  made  to  heave  this 

cable  m,  but  while  this  was  being  done 
the  ship  struck  the  ground  heavily  aft 
five  or  six  times.  Captain  Sellars  had 
taken  soundings  both  before  and  after 
Jetting  go  the  port  anchor,  and  had 
found  the  depth  to  be  4^  fathoms.  The 
ship  was  drawing  over  eighteen  feet. 
Referring  to  the  disaster,  the  “Auckland 

idai  published  the  following  details- _ - 

‘It  was  during  the  night  that  the  gale 
rose  to  its  greatest  intensity,  and  the 
morning  showed  the  bay  a  mass  of 
foaming  waves,  which  were  breaking 
high  over  the  vessel  till  11  o’clock,  when 
she  was  observed  to  be  drifting  shore- 
wards.  An  attempt  was  made  to  run 
her  bows  on  to  the  beach,  but  it  was 
not  successful.  Immediately  on  striking, 
the  “Ida  turned  broadside  on  to  the 
shore,  and  being  then  at  the  mercy 
of  the  waves,  speedily  went  to  pieces. 
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During  this  time  rain  was  falling 
heavily,  and  the  surf  could  be  seen  from 
the  Spit  to  he  dashing  mast-high  over 
the  doomed  vessel  as  she  was  rocking 
from  side  to  side,  until  at  length  she 
held  over  on  to  the  beach,,  and  became 
fixed  on  her  broadside. 

“Captain  Sellars  and  the  first  and 
second  mates  were  the  last  to  leave  the 
vessel.  A  line  was  connected  with  the 
shore,  by  means  of  a  hen-coop  and  a 
line,  gnd  Captain  Sellars  was  hauled 
through  the  surf,  being  the  last  to  leave 
the  wreck.  The  ship’s  chronometer, 
valued  at  £100,  was  lost.  The  remainder 
of  the  crew  arrived  on  shore  by  means 
of  the  main  brace.  The  wreck  was  sold 
in  five  lots,  the  total  amount  realising 
£52  3s.  The  cargo  was  valued  at  about 
£45,000.  The  Ida  Zeigler  was  insured 
in  England,  and  the  New  Zealand 
Insurance  Company  had  a  risk  of  £5,000 
on  the  cargo. 

“Salvage  operations  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  some  portion  of 
the  wreck  and  about  400  out  of 
2,500  bales  of  wool  were  saved.  Owing 
to  a  change  of  wind  to  the  south,  the 


greater  portion  of  the  wreck  and  her 
cargo  was  driven  out  of  the  bay.  Mr.  J. 
Robinson,  while  assisting  in  the  salvage, 
was  carried  out  to  sea  and  drowned. 

“At  the  official  inquiry,  the  following- 
decision  was  given: — The  Ida  Zeigler 
was  lost  in  the  roadstead  owing  to  an 
error  in  judgment  of  the  Harbourmaster 
in  mooring  the  ship  in  too  shallow 
water  at  the  Government  moorings,  also 
in  not  shackling  both  ship’s  cables  to 
the  moorings,  and  his  neglect  in  not 
examining  the  buoy  and  moorings,  and 
taking  soundings  previous  to  the  wool 
season.” 

TO  AUCKLAND. 
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THE  GANGES. 


Although  she  only  made  two  trips  to 
New  Zealand,  both  being  to  Auckland, 
under  Captain  Thomas  Funnell,  the  ship 
Ganges  is  worthy  of  mention  in  these 
columns  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  each 
occasion  she  brought  a  large  number  of 
immigrants.  On  her  first  trip  she  left 
Start  Point  on  July  1,  1863,  and  arrived  . 
at  Auckland  on  October  12,  having  on 
board  270  souls.  She  experienced  an 
uneventful  passage  of  103  days,  and, 
coming  south,  about  the  first  land 
sighted  after  leaving  England  was 
Banks  Peninsula,  Canterbury.  Among 
the  passengers,  the  majority  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Pollock  Shaw  Settle¬ 
ment,  was  Mr.  Henry  Atkinson,  who 
donated  the  park  at  Titirangi  to  the 
people  of  Auckland.  The  welcome  of 
the  passengers  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  as 
after  the  vessel  had  been  passed  by  the 
health  officer,  the  next  to  arrive  was  a 
military  gentleman,  who  took  the  names 
of  all  the  able-bodied  men  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enrolling  them  in  the  militia. 
This  was  due  to  the  Waikato  war 
having  broken  out.  Auckland  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  blockhouses,  and  while  the 
single  men  had  to  go  to  the  front,  those 
who  were  married  performed  patrol  duty 


at  night  around  Auckland  in  case  of 
attack  by  the  Maoris.  On  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  arrival  the  passen¬ 
gers  by  the  Ganges  on  this  occasion  held 
a  reunion  at  St.  James’  Hall,  Wellington 
Street. 

Two  years  later  .  the  Ganges  paid 
another  visit  to  Auckland,  when  she 
brought  422  Government  immigrants 
from  Ireland.  The  voyage  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
ship  cleared  Queenstown  on  November 
14,  1864,  crossed  the  Line  24  days  later, 
and  arrived  at  Auckland  on  February 
14,  1865.  Nothing  eventful  occurred 

until  January  7,  two  days  after  the  ship 
had  passed  the  Three  Kings,  when,  dur¬ 
ing  a  heavy  south-east  gale,  two  of  the 
crew  fell  from  the  main  yard  into  the 
sea,  and  were  never  seen  again.  During 
the  voyage  there  were  56  deaths  from 
bronchitis  and  whooping-cough,  all  but 
two  being  children,  while  there  were 
sixteen  births.  The  passage  occupied  92 
days. 

The  Ganges  was  a  fine  vessel  of  1211 
tons,  built  at  Boston  in  1856  by  the 
celebrated  shipbuilder  D.  McKay,  and 
was  originally  a  Boston  packet  ship. 
She  was  chartered  by  Shaw,  Savill  and 
Co.  for  the  two  voyages  made  to  Auck¬ 
land. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  BEAUTY. 


American  Beil,  Clipper-Overhauled  by  Alabama. 


Urn)1’61'6!  are  110t  maily  Pe°PIe  in  Auck- 
4i  i  10  can  saT  that  ^ey  saw  the 
lahama  the  Confederate  cruiser  that 
cud  such  havoc  among  the  shipping  of 
Cie  Northern  States  during  the  American 

i  n  Xi  Mr-  Robert  Farrell,  of  Auck¬ 
land,  the  well-known  builder,  well  re¬ 
members  meeting  the  famous  raider.  The 
of  rX?  7eSSel  concerned  was  the  Queen 

was  T  H  a  VeXSeI  °f  1235  tons>  which 
s  bu!lt  1,1  North  America,  like  so 
many  of  the  fast  vessels  of  the  ’sixties 
and  was  owned  by  the  Merchant  Trading 
•  ,  o  Liverpool.  On  August  9,  1863, 
X-°  •'eals  after  she  was  launched,  the 
-  up  arrived  in  Auckland  from  the  Old 
Country  after  a  run  of  96  days,  with 
2,0  Passengers  on  board.  The  first  tlmm 
the  passengers  heard  when  they  arrived 

man  f  T"  °f  tlle  Maori  war,  and 
any  of  the  young  men  joined  either 

X1'  the  militia-  Jt  was  the 
fact  that  the  Queen  of  Beauty  was  an 
American-built  ship  that  led  to  the 
exciting  encounter  with  the  raider  Ala- 
bama.  The  Queen  of  Beauty  left  Graves¬ 
end  on  May  5,  and  it  was  on  June  10 
when  about  80  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Biazil,  that  she  got  three  shots  across 
her  bows  from  the  guns  of  the  Alabama. 
Captain  Chapman,  of  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  hove  the  ship  to  after  the  third 
shot,  and  a  boat  put  off  from  the  cruiser 
with  an  officer  and  several  men. 

A  Narrow  Shave. 

The  crew  of  the  Alabama’s  boat  were 
a  pretty  tough-looking  lot,  and  they 
were  armed  to  the  teeth.  At  first  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  people  did  not  think  the 
shots  were  intended  for  their  ship  and 
Mr  Farrell  says  they  were  lucky  in 
getting  off  as  they  did.  It  was  just  a 
toss-up  whether  the  third  shot  (which 
was  ball  and  not  blank  charge  like  the 
first  two  shots)  struck  the  ship,  but 
iortunately  it  did  not. 
ct.  the  time,”  writes  Mr.  Farrell, 
“there  was  considerable  excitement 
rtmong  the  Queen’s  passengers,  many  of 
whom,  believing  they  would  be  taken 
off  the  ship  and  landed  on  some  island, 
hurried  to  collect  their  valuables  in  bags 
and  kits,  and  any  other  receptacles  they 
could  rake  up.  When  the  officer  and 
men  of  the  Alabama’s  boat  came  on 
board  the  Queen  the  officer  went  down 
to  the  captain’s  cabin  and  examined  the 
ship’s  papers.  Being  satisfied  that  she 


?ntlSI\  sllip  the  officer  apologised 
to  C  aptam  Chapman  for  delaying  him 
Refreshments  were  then  served  out,  and 
the  Alabama’s  boat  left  the  ship’s  side 
to  the  accompaniment  of  hearty  cheers 
rom  the  people  on  the  Queen.7  While 
the  officer  was  down  in  Captain  Chap- 

™ZS  fXr  examinin£  tlle  8hiP’s  papers 
f  the  crew  of  the  Alabama’s  boat 

1nhHe^w\i°Ur  Passen^ers,  and  they 
d  us  that  they  had  used  up  all  their 
tobacco  pipes.  Many  of  our  people  were 
bunging  out  boxes  of  the  old  clay  pipes 
that  were  the  fashion  in  those  days,  and 
ley  at  once  rushed  below  and  got  them 
o  give  to  the  Alabama  men.  The 
Americans  said  it  was  a  pity  they  had 
v  own  it  was  an  immigrant  ship 
they  were  boarding,  as  they  had  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  on  boaXl  and  could 
have  brought  some  off  to  exchange, 
the  American  sailors  told  Mr.  Phillies 

riievTf  ithat  the  ni^ht  before’ 
they  had  been  chasing  the  American 

ship  Onward,  but  failed  to  overtake  her 

OimlX  next  mormng  they  picked  up  the. 
Queen  of  Beauty,  and  seeing  that  she 
was  American-built  and  similarly  rigged 
they  thought  they  had  got  the  Onward.” 

The  commander  of  the  Alabama  was 
Admiral  Semmes,  a  typical  Southerner, 
a,  ®}lPerb  contempt  for  the 
Yankee.  He  wrote  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  from  the  start  right  up  to  the 
time  she  was  sunk  by  the  Kearsage.  In 
that  book  which  is  called  “Memoirs  of 
•  ervice  Afloat,”  and  is  probably  now  out 
of  print,  the  Admiral  mentions  the 
hoarding  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  which 
be  says  was  formerly  the  American  ship 
Challenger.  Describing  the  cruise  of  the 
Alabama  off  the  Brazil  coast,  he  says- 
“On  the  16th  of  June,  1863,  we  over- 
hauled  two  more  American  ships  under 
English  colours.  One  of  these  was  the 
Azzapali,  of  Port  Louis,  in  the  Mauritius 
Having  to  put  into  Port  Louis  in  dis¬ 
tress  she  had  been  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  whom  it  might  concern,’  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  English  parties  two  years 
before.  The  other  was  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  formerly  the  Challenger.  Under 
her  new  colours  and  nationality  she 
was  running  as  a  packet  between 
London  and  Auckland.  These  were 
both  bona  fide  transfers,  and  were 
evidence  of  the  straits  to  which  Yankee 
commerce  was  being  put.  Many  more 
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ships  disappeared  from  under  the  'flaunt¬ 
ing  lie’  by  sale  than  by  capture,  their 
owners  not  being  able  to  employ  them.” 

Maori  War  Days. 

Regarding  the  people  that  came  out  on 
the  Queen  of  Beauty,  Mr.  Farrell  writes: 
“The  majority  of  the  passengers  were  of 
the  farmer  class,  and  of  real  good 
quality.  Several  families  settled  in  the 
Wliangarei  district,  and  are  still  there, 
and  are  doing  well,  having  borne  their 
share  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  the  district.  Messrs.  Carter,  Horn, 
Tilly,  and  others  are  still  enjoying  good 
health  and  are  supervising  the  efforts  of 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

“As  the  Maori  war  had  just  started 
when  we  arrived  many  of  the  young  men 
who  failed  to  join  the  Volunteer  Corps 
were  conscripted  and  sent  to  the  front. 
Work  was  plentiful  in  Auckland  at  that 
time,  and  employers  visited  the  ship  in 
search  of  mechanics  who  wanted  em¬ 


ployment.  I  remember  that  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  present  Union  Bank  of 
Australia,  at  the  corner  of  Victoria  and 
Queen  Streets,  were  then  just  level  with 
the  street,  and  bricklayers  and  carpen¬ 
ters  were  in  request.  The  late  Mr.  Win. 
Philcox,  builder,  had  a  big  contract  erect¬ 
ing  military  stores  in  the  Albert  Bar¬ 
racks,  now  the  Albert  Park,  and  that 
gave  employment  to  a  good  many  hands. 
The  blacksmith  and  engineers  found 
work  putting  together  the  parts  of  a 
small  steamer  called  the  Gemnotus, 
which  Messrs.  Bach  and  Sons  brought 
out  from  home  in  sections.  This  little 
steamer  was  afterwards  taken  overland 
to  Onehunga,  and  then  to  the  Waikato 
River,  where  she  did  good  work  carrying 
troops  and  stores  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  spot  where  the  little  Gemnotus 
was  put  together  on  the  beach  at 
Auckland  was  somewhere  about  the 
site  of  the  present  building  of  the  United 
Insurance  Company  in  Fort  Street.” 


THE  MILTIADES. 


The  Miltiades,  a  beautiful  iron  ship  of 
1452  tons,  came  to  Auckland  in  1874,  and 
when  beating  up  the  Gulf  stranded  on  a 
soft  beach  about  four  miles  beyond 
Takapuna.  The  ship  sailed  from  Graves¬ 
end  on  May  2  at  midnight  with  470 
immigrants  for  Auckland,  in  command 
of  Captain  Perritt.  She  made  a  good 
run  of  22  days  to  the  Equator,  and 
rounded  the  Cape  on  June  23.  Tasmania 
was  sighted  on  July  13,  and  the  Three 
Kings  on  July  20,  the  ship  making  the 
run  in  77  days  land  to  land  and  81  port 
to  port.  The  Miltiades  carried  a  south¬ 
west  wind  up  the  coast,  and  when 
between  Tiri  and  Rangitoto  missed  stays 
and  drifted  on  to  a  mud  bottom.  The 
wind  at  the  time  was  southerly,  but 
suddenly  changed  as  the  ship  was  going 
about  at  midday.  The  small  paddle 
steamer  Lady  Bowen,  outward  bound 
for  Waiwera,  went  to  the  Miltiades’ 
assistance,  and  remained  alongside  until 
all  apprehensions  were  dispelled  regard¬ 
ing  her  safety.  With  the  rising  tide 
and  a  little  assistance  from  the  Lady 
Bowen  the  Miltiades  was  soon  in  deep 
water,  and  sailed  into  port  without  sus¬ 
taining  any  damage. 


There  was  considerable  talk  among 
shipping  men  in  Auckland  when  Captain 
Casey,  owner  of  the  Lady  Bowen,  sent 
in  a  claim  to  the  agents  of  the  ship  de¬ 
manding  many  thousands  of  pounds  for 
a  couple  of  hours’  work.  The  case  even¬ 
tually  went  to  arbitration,  and  Captain 
Casey,  to  everybody’s  astonishment,  was 
awarded  £1625. 

The  Miltiades  made  one  voyage  only 
to  Auckland,  but  in  1890  she  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  January  3  under  Captain 
Ayling,  from  Melbourne,  and  loaded 
wool,  wheat  and  tallow  for  London.  The 
same  year,  on  December  7,  1890,  the  ship 
arrived  at  Wellington  from  Sydney  after 
a  smart  passage  of  seven  days.  She 
loaded  wool  and  sailed  for  Home  on 
January  14,  1891. 

The  Miltiades  had  the  reputation  of 
making  many  fast  passages  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Sydney.  On  the  two  occa¬ 
sions  when  she  sailed  from  Wellington 
and  Lyttelton  she  made  the  passage 
Home  in  82  and  78  days.  I  believe  her 
record  passage  was  in  1873,  when  she 
made  the  run  from  Start  Point  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  64  days.  The  ship  was  even¬ 
tually  sold  to  Italian  owners,  and  was 
broken  up  in  1905. 
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THE  STAR  OF  INDIA. 

Immigrant  Memories  of  Fifty  Years  Ago— An  Eventful  Trip. 


A  very  good  idea  of  the  life  on  an 
immigrant  ship  is  given  in  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Davey,  of 
Manunui,  near  Taumarunui,  who  came 
out  to  Lyttelton  in  the  ship  Star 
of  India,  and  retains  a  very  lively 
recollection  of  what  was  an  eventful 
voyage.^  The  Star  of  India,  a  vessel 
of  104o  tons,  was  built  by  Stephens, 
ot  Dundee,  away  back  in  1801. 

was  owned  by  the  Merchant 
chipping  Co.,  but  was  under  charter  to 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  when  she  visited 
i  e\v  Zealand  in  1874.  She  made  two 
trips,  one  to  Lyttelton,  and  the  second 
to  Wellington.  Captain  Holloway  was 
m  command  on  both  occasions.  Leaving 
London  on  September  26,  1873,  she 

leached  Lyttelton  on  January  1,  1874, 
a  passage  of  97  days.  She  sailed  from 
London  again  on  July  31,  1874,  and  made 
Wellington  on  November  10,  1874,  the 
passage  occupying  102  days.  On  this 
latter  trip  one  of  the  male  immigrants 
seized  his  child  one  day  and  jumped 
m  erboard  in  a  fit  of  dementia.  Both 
father  and  child  were  drowned. 

Of  the  voyage  out  to  Lyttelton  Mr. 
Davey  writes:  “We  had  about  300  pas¬ 
sengers  aboard.  They  were  a  mixed 
lot— English,  Irish,  Scots,  Swedish, 
Danes,  Germans,  and  a  few  Russians  and 
Poles.  I  well  remember  the  rough 
weather  we  ran  into  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  dismay  it  spread  among 
the  passengers.  There  was  a  lot  of  sea'- 
sickness,  of  course,  and  the  immigrants 
were  very  downhearted.  You  would 
hear  the  women  blaming  the  husbands 
and  the  men  blaming  the  wives  for  de¬ 
ciding  to  come  on  such  a  dangerous 
undertaking.  The  people  from  the 
Emerald  Isle  would  be  vigorously  tellin«- 
their  beads,  while  the  Cockneys  were 
liberally  swearing  at  each  other  and 
everybody  else  for  being  such  fools  as  to 
leave  good  old  London.  But  this  only 
lasted  a  short  while,  and  then  all  hands 
settled  down  to  shipboard  life.  The 
women  would  be  sitting  round  sewing 
and  _  singing,  and  the  men’s  favourite 
pastime  was  to  play  pitch-penny  on  the 
deck. 

“It  was  a  lonely  trip  in  some  ways,  as 
we  did  not  see  any  land,  with  the  excep- 
ton  of  St.  Paul’s  rocks,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  until  we  sighted  the  Snares. 

At  least  the  passengers  did  not  sight 
any  other  land,  but  I  was  taken  up  to 
the  royal-yard  by  one  of  the  sailors, 


and  from  that  lofty  perch  I  saw  Table 
Mountain  when  we  were  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  was  rather  a  desperate 
trip  for  a  youngster,  but  the  sailor  put 
a  rope  round  my  waist  and  kept  a  good 
hold  of  me.  The  only  other  thing°out 
of  the  way  we  sighted,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  ship  on  fire,  was  an  iceberg. 

I  remember  that  when  we  were  near 
St.  Paul’s  rocks  the  mate  caught  a 
nautilus  in  a  bucket,  and  carefully  put 
it  over  the  side  again,  as  it  would  have 
been  bad  luck  to  do  otherwise.  We 
also  caught  a  shark  and  cooked  some  of 
it.  Several  people  tried  it,  and  I  was 
among  the  number. 

Ship  On  Fire. 

“The  most  outstanding  incident  of  the 
whole  voyage  happened  just  before  we 
got  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
we  fell  in  with  a  ship  on  fire.  She  was 
the  Isabella  Kerr,  bound  from  England 
to  Calcutta  with  coal.  She  was  terribly 
short  of  food  and  water,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  her  captain  was  ill. 
Captain  Holloway  and  our  doctor  were 
pulled  off  to  the  stranger,  and  our  ship 
also  supplied  them  with  what  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  food  and  water. 
We  kept  company  with  the  Isabella  Kerr 
for  quite  a  number  of  days,  and  she 
eventually  left  us  when  we  were  abreast 
of  the  Cape.  She  never  reached  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  we  heard  afterwards  that  the 
fire  broke  out  again,  and  that  she  was 
burned  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Her  crew 
were  rescued  by  a  tea  clipper.  This 
Isabella  Kerr  was  a  fine  sailer.  I  have 
seen  her  shorten  sail  while  she  was  in 
our  company,  get  almost  out  of  sight  of 
Us  astern,  and  then,  loosening  her 
canvas,  show  what  she  could  do  with 
everything  set  and  the  wind  on  the 
quarter.  When  we  met  her  she  had  no 
flags  that  could  be  got  at— through 
being  battened  down  on  account  of  the 
fire,  .1  suppose — and  to  make  her  num¬ 
ber  and  name  she  stood  quite  close  in 
to  us,  and  we  could  read  the  information 
that  had  been  written  on  a  board  and 
hung  over  her  side.” 

Mr.  Davey  says  that  when  the  Star  of 
India  got  to  Lyttelton,  and  the  day 
arrived  for  landing,  quite  a  number  of 
the  women  shed  tears  as  they  took  their 
last  look  at  the  good  old  ship  which 
had  been  their  home  for  so  many  weeks, 
and  had  brought  them  safely  to  the  new 
land  in  which  they  hoped  to  better 
themselves. 
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THE  ELIZABETH  GRAHAM. 


The  Elizabeth  Graham,  a  composite 
barque  of  598  tons,  built  in  1869  and 
owned  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  traded 
exclusively  to  Dunedin.  She  made  six 
consecutive  voyages  to  that  port  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Mordue.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  size  of  the  vessel  she  aver¬ 
aged  fairly  good  passages,  but  was  never 
a  fast  sailer.  Nothing  eventful  occurred 
on  any  of  the  passages. 

On  the  run  out  in  1877  the  barque 
left  Gravesend  on  August  14,  and  was 
delayed  in  the  Channel  by  strong  gales 
until  the  22nd,  when  she  took  her  final 
departure  from  the  Lizard.  She  then 
met  with  light  and  contrary  winds  to 
the  Equator,  which  was  crossed  on  the 
fiftieth  day  out.  The  passage,  land  to 
land,  occupied  98  days  and  anchorage 
to  anchorage  119  days. 

On  the  run  out  the  following  year 
she  crossed  the  line  in  thirty  days  and 


reached  Port  Chalmers  in  97  days,  land 
to  land. 

The  records  of  the  Elizabeth  Graham 
were: — 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July  16, ’74 

Nov.  7, ’74 

Mordue 

117 

Nov.  7,  ’80 

Mar.  7,  ’81 

Mordue 

120 

Nov.  18,  ’80 
(Start.  Pt.) 
Oct.  30,  ’85 

Feb.  5,  ’86 

Macauley 

110 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sep. 

22, 

’73 

Jan. 

11,  ’74 

Mordue 

111 

June 

18, 

’75 

Oct. 

3,  ’75 

Mordue 

107 

July 

16,  ’76 

Oct. 

29,  ’76 

Mordue 

105 

Aug. 

14, 

’77 

Dec. 

11,  ’77 

Mordue 

119 

June 

24,  ’78 

Sep. 

29,  ’78 

Mordue 

97 

Sep. 

6, 

’79 

Dec. 

23,  ’79 

Mordue 

108 

THE  COLUMBUS. 


Trading  to  New  Zealand  from  London 
there  were  at  least  three  vessels  named 
after  the  great  sailor.  The  earliest  was 
a  small  barque  of  about  460  tons  which, 
in  the  early  50’s,  visited  Nelson  and 
Lyttelton.  The  next  was  a  1077  ton 
ship  which  arrived  in  Auckland  on 
October  10,  1864,  after  a  passage  of 
116  days.  The  best  known  bearer  of 
the  famous  name  was  a  barque  of  744 
tons  which  was  a  frequent  visitor  during 
the  70’s,  first  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Atkin  and  then  of  Captain 
Esson.  She  was  twice  in  Auckland; 
arriving  on  September  20,  1875,  after  a 
passage  of  104  days,  and  on  August  15, 
1877,  on  which  occasion  she  did  the 
voyage  in  one  day  less  than  the  year 
before. 

On  both  trips  she  had  her  share  of 
bad  weather.  In  ’75,  after  she  was 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  she  struck 
a  remarkable  series  of  revolving  storms, 
having  the  wind  nine  times  round  the 
compass  in  sixteen  days.  During  the 
disturbances  two  boats  were  stove  in 
and  her  deck  houses  damaged.  In 


1877,  after  she  sighted  the  Tasmanian 
coast  she  struck  a  series  of  gales  that 
sorely  tried  the  mettle  of  the  crew.  A 
good  deal  of  damage  was  done  by  seas 
that  broke  aboard.  On  one  occasion 
there  was  so  much  water  on  the  deck 
that  the  bulwarks  had  to  be  stove  in 
to  allow  it  to  escape.  The  saloon  was 
filled  with  water,  and  a  lot  of  damage 
was  done  about  the  decks. 

The  Columbus  made  three  trips  to 
Dunedin,  arriving  there  on  August  29, 
1874,  after  a  passage  of  88  days;  on 
August  28,  1876,  113  days;  and  on  May 
28,  1879,  109  days.  On  July  15,  1878, 
she  arrived  at  Lyttelton  from  London, 
which  she  had  left  on  March  21,  and  on 
this  occasion  she  seems  to  have  fared 
no  better  than  usual  in  the  matter  of 
weather.  On  June  16th,  while  she  was 
running  before  a  gale,  a  heavy  sea  broke 
aboard,  smashed  doors,  flooded  the 
decks  and  cabin,  and  washed  away 
everything  movable  on  deck.  The  ship 
Columbus  was  under  charter  to  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  while  the  barque 
Columbus  flew  the  flag  of  the  N.Z. 
Shipping  Co. 
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THE  ASTERION. 

A  Perilous  Voyage. 


Ihe  Asterion  was  a  barque  of  540  tons, 
chartered  by  Shaw,  Savill  and  Co.  early 
in  the  ’eighties.  She  ran  chiefly  to 
Nelson,  completing  ten  voyages  to  that 
port.  With  the  exception  of  the  two 
runs  to  Auckland  in  1882-3,  she  made 
very  good  passages.  She  made  one 
voyage  each  to  Dunedin,  Napier, 
and  the  Blufi,  altogether  completing 
fifteen  voyages  to  the  Dominion. 
Captain  Collingwood  reported  on  arrival 
at  Auckland  in  1883  that  the  long  voyage 


of  123  days  was  mainly  attributable  to 
light  south-west  winds  met  with  during 
the  first  portion  of  the  voyage,  the  vessel 
being  46  days  out  when  crossing  the 
Equator.  On  the  21st  July  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands  were  sighted,  and  four 
days  later  no  less  than  thirteen  ships 
were  in  sight,  all  hound  south.  St.  Paul’s 
Island  was  sighted  on  the  18th  Sep¬ 
tember;  thence  to  Cape  Leeuwin  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  northerly  winds  with  squalls. 
From  Bass  Straits  until  sighting  Cape 


Maria  Van  Diemen,  on  the  15tli  October, 
she  experienced  strong  southerly  winds 
and  thick  rainy  weather.  This  was 
Captain  Collingwood’s  first  visit  to 
Auckland.  He  had  been  engaged  pre¬ 
viously  in  the  East  India  trade. 

Captain  Foote  had  a  trying  time  on  the 
run  out  to  Nelson  in  1891.  The  Asterion 
met  with  a  succession  of  severe  gales 
throughout,  the  worst  from  the  north¬ 
west  on  the  23rd  September,  when  m 
latitude  45deg.  south  and  longitude  54 


east.  The  barometer  fell  rapidly,  and 
high  and  mountainous  seas  broke  over 
the  ship,  filling  the  decks  fore  and  aft; 
smashing  the  fore  cabin  door,  flooding 
the  fore  cabin,  smashing  and  washing 
away  poop  ladders,  skin  clean  out  of 
deck,  drawing  out  four  eye -bolts  to 
which  the  water  tanks  were  secured,  fill¬ 
ing  the  galley,  and  straining  the  comb¬ 
ings  of  the  forward  deckhouse.  After 
twenty  hours  the  wind  fell  suddenly, 
leaving  a  fearful  sea  running,  causing 


THE  ASTERION  AT  NELSON. 


H 
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the  ship  to  strain  and  labour  heavily 
and  roll  violently,  snapping  a  chain  - 
plate  in  two  in  the  port  main  rigging. 
The  ship  was  hove-to  for  several  hours. 

In  1897  the  Asterion  experienced 
another  very  rough  passage  to  Nelson, 
and  was  three  weeks  sailing  through 


CAPTAIN  COLLINGWOOD. 

ice  fields.  Her  best  day's  run  on  this 
occasion  was  260  miles,  and  the  best 
week’s  run  1620  miles.  The  Asterion 
met  further  trouble  when  bound  for 
Nelson  in  1899.  On  this  occasion  she 
sailed  under  the  Swedish  flag,  and  met 


with  furious  gales  in  the  English  Channel 
which  did  considerable  damage,  and  the 
ship  had  to  put  into  Falmouth  for 
repairs.  She  left  this  port  finally  on 
the  4th  March. 

The  records  of  the  Asterion  were: — - 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

May 

13 

Sep. 

26,  ’82 

Whitcombe 

136 

June 

16 

Oct. 

17,  ’83 

Collingwood123 

TO 

DUNEDIN 

Aug. 

13 

Dec. 

7,  ’92 

Foote 

116 

TO 

NELSON. 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

12,  ’87 

Collingwood 

99 

Aug. 

17 

Nov. 

28,  ’88 

Collingwood  102 

July 

3 

Nov. 

17,  ’8  9 

Alsop 

109 

May 

11 

Aug. 

29,  ’90 

Burton 

110 

July 

16 

Oct. 

22,  ’91 

Foote 

99 

Oct. 

13,  ’93 

Jan. 

27,  ’94 

Foote 

106 

Oct. 

12,  ’94 

Jan. 

28,  ’95 

Foote 

108 

Oct. 

13,  ’96 

Jan. 

16,  ’97 

Foote 

96 

Ian. 

25,  ’98 

May 

23,  ’98 

Foote 

118 

Mar. 

4 

June 

19,  ’99 

Jeppson 

106 

TO 

NAPIER. 

— 

Jan. 

5,  ’87 

Collingwood 

94 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Oct. 

29,  ’95 

Feb. 

19,  ’96 

Foote 

113 

THE  TROOPSHIP  ROBERT  LOWE. 


There  was  an  unusual  feeling  of 
excitement  among  Aucklanders  when  the 
troopship  Robert  Lowe  arrived  in  har¬ 
bour  on  November  28,  I860,  with  the 
troops  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the  14tli 
Regiment — a  feeling  akin  to  that  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  departure  of  one  of  those 
dull  grey  troopships  during  the  late 
Great  War.  And  it  was  sailing  ships 
such  as  the  Robert  Lowe  which  brought 
soldiers  from  England  not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  settlers  from  the  Maori,  but 
also  to  rear  the  sons  who  were  destined 
to  leave  the  Dominion  many  years  after¬ 
wards  in  defence  of  the  Motherland. 

The  Robert  Lowe,  which  brought  over 
<00  souls,  including  500  soldiers  under 


the  command  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander,  was  an  auxiliary  screw  steam 
vessel  of  1049  tons,  clipper  rig,  and  built 
of  iron  by  naval  architects.  She  sailed 
from  Cork  on  September  7  in  charge  of 
Captain  Congalton,  and  crossed  the 
Equator  after  21  days  at  sea.  The 
meridian  of  the  Cape  was  passed  on 
November  2,  and  the  vessel  arrived  as 
above  after  a  voyage  devoid  of  incident. 
She  thus  made  the  passage  out  in  82 
days,  15  of  which  the  ship  was  under 
steam.  This  was  four  days  better  than 
the  previously  unequalled  record  of  the 
Spray  of  the  Ocean,  established  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  when  she  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  after  a  dashing  passage  of  86  days 
from  Deal. 
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THE  VICTORY. 


The  Victory  was  a  fine  new  ship  ol 
1199  tons  when  she  entered  the  New 
Zealand  trade,  and  on  her  maiden  voyage 
in  1863,  to  Port  Chalmers,  she  ran  from 
Glasgow  in  77  days — 72  land  to  land. 
The  A  ictory  sailed  under  the  well  ^nown 
flag  of  Potter,  Wilson  and  Co.,  of  Glas¬ 
gow.  She  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
Clyde  built  iron  ship,  fitted  with  every 
new  improvement  which  the  ingenuity 
of  Clyde  shipbuilders  could  devise. 

The  A  ictory  sailed  from  the  Clyde  on 
April  26,  crossed  the  line  on  May  20, 
passed  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  June 
13th,  the  meridian  of  the  South  Cape  of 
Tasmania  on  July  5th,  and  anchored  at 
Port  Chalmers  on  July  12.  When  the 
ship  arrived  she  was  placed  in  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  most  of  the  passengers  landed 
at  Goat  Island,  as  there  had  been  one 
case  of  smallpox  nineteen  days  prior  to 
the  ship’s  arrival,  and  several  cases  of 
measles,  resulting  in  three  deaths.  Some 
250  women  and  children  were  transferred 
to  the  hulk  Thomas  and  Henry,  and 
towed  to  the  quarantine  ground.  The 
younger  men  were  sent  to  a  smaller 
island  ■  adjacent,  being  separated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  passengers.  After 
landing  three  deaths  occurred — two 
adults  and  one  child;  but  the  majority 
of  the  jjassengers  continued  in  good 
health.  There  was  almost  a  mutiny 
when  the  authorities  decided  to  place 
the  ship  ill  quarantine,  and  many  of  the 
men  absolutely  refused  to  leave  the  ship. 
There  were  35  in  all  who  were  allowed 
to  remain  on  board  until  she  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  pratique  on  August  19th,  ten 
weeks  after  her  arrival  in  port.  Most 
of  the  passengers  who  landed  at  Goat 
Island  spent  a  pleasant  time,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  bush  and  general  sur¬ 
roundings;  they  declared  it  was  the 
most  lovely  spot  on  earth. 

On  the  voyage  of  the  Victory  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  1864  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
collide  with  a  French  schooner  when 
working  down  the  Channel,  and  suffered 
considerable  damage.  She  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  run  to  Portsmouth,  where 
necessary  repairs  were  effected.  The 
Victory  brought  247  passengers  to  Auck¬ 
land,  eighty  of  whom  were  Albertland 
settlers. 

The  Victory  had  an  eventful  passage 
to  Lyttelton  in  1866.  She  left  London 
during  December  and  was  caught  in  a 
terrific  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  during 
which  she  was  hove-to  for  some  days 
and  suffered  considerable  damage.  This 
was  the  same  gale  encountered  by  the 


ill-fated  London,  when  she  foundered 
with  the  loss  of  270  lives.  Several  other 
ships  bound  to  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  were  in  this  terrific  storm,  and  all 
suffered  more  or  less.  The  Amelia, 
auxiliary  screw  of  3000  tons,  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  perished  in  the  same  storm  and 
near  the  same  place  as  the  London.  The 
passengers  and  crew  in  this  case  were 
rescued  by  the  Laconia,  a  screw  steamer, 
which  stood  by  them  during  the  hurri¬ 
cane. 

Owing  to  the  buffeting  and  delay  in 
the  Bay  the  Victory  did  not  cross  the 
equator  until  the  thirty-fifth  day  out,  so 
•the  passage  thence  to  Lyttelton  was 
made  in  62  days. 

The  passages  recorded  by  the  Victory 
were:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Sep.  15,  ’64 

Jan.  4,  ’65 

Gibbons  110 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Dec.  16,  ’65 

Mar.  25, ’66 

Gibbons  99 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Apr.  26 

July  12, ’63 

77 

Land  to  land  72 

There  was  another  vessel  named  Vic¬ 
tory,  a  barque  of  579  tons,  sent  out 
by  the  old  firm  of  Willis,  Gunn  and  Co. 
She  made  her  first  appearance  at  Dun¬ 
edin  in  1848,  in  charge  of  Captain  Mul¬ 
lens — making  the  passage  in  94  days. 
The  same  vessel  came  to  Auckland  in 
1851,  leaving  London  on  October  4th, 
1850.  She  arrived  on  February  1st,  1851, 
after  a  lengthy  passage  of  120  days.  In 
1859  the  A^ictory  arrived  at  Lyttelton  in 
command  of  Captain  Stevens,  making 
the  passage  in  106  days.  She  brought 
out  174  passengers.  The  barque  made 
another  passage  to  Lyttelton  in  1862. 
She  sailed  from  London  on  December 
11th,  1861,  and  arrived  on  March  20th, 
1862 — 109  days  out.  On  this  occasion 
she  put  into  Pernambuco  for  water.  The 
old  barque  made  still  another  passage 
to  Lyttelton.  Leaving  London  on  June 
28th,  she  arrived  on  October  17th,  1863. 
Ill  days  out,  in  command  of  Captain 
Gregory.  She  broifglit  out  240  immi¬ 
grants,  many  of  whom  were  landed  at 
Timaru. 
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THE  QUEEN  BEE. 


Wrecked  at  Nelson. 


“The  “Queen  Bee,”  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
726  tons,  was  one  of  the  earliest  vessels 
to  bring  out  immigrants  to  New  Zealanu. 
Her  first  port  of  call  was  Dunedin,  wiiere 
she  arrived  in  1866.  She  was  a  line 
roomy  vessel,  with  accommodation 
superior  to  many  of  the  ships  carrying 
passengers  in  the  sixties.  She  made 
several  passages  direct  to  the  four  lead¬ 
ing  ports,  and  also  visited  Napier  and 
Nelson.  In  1877  she  sailed  from  London 
direct  for  the  latter  port,  and  all  went 
well  until  August  6.  The  voyage  was  just 
about  completed  and  the  ship  was  a  little 
ahead  of  the  Spit  light,  Cape  Farewell, 
when  suddenly  she  struck  on  a  sunken 
reef,  and  continued  to  bump  heavily ;  so 
much  so  that  the  passengers  and  crew 
could  scarcely  stand  on  their  feet.  A 
heavy  sea  was  running  at  the  time.,  and  it 
was  a  difficult  task  to  launch  boats.  The 
deck  of  the  ship  was  soon  awash,  and 
the  passengers  became  alarmed.  With 
the  heavy  seas  breaking  over  her  it  was 
felt  that  she  might  go  to  pieces  at  any 
moment.  Among  the  passengers  were 
several  old  residents  who  were  returning 
from  a  trip  to  the  Homeland. 

Trying  Time. 

A  boat  was  successfully  launched,  but 
as  she  was  overloaded  it  was  feared  she 
would  swamp.  The  captain  urged  some 
to  remain  until  a  raft  could  be  made, 
but  he  could  not  control  the  excited  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  boat  fortunately  drifted 
through  the  French  Pass,  where  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  rescued  by  the  little 
Aurora.  Tire  captain,  crew,  and  some 
passengers  had  a  more  exciting  adven¬ 
ture.  As  the  vessel  was  apparently 
breaking  up  they  got  on  to  a  raft,  which 
had  been  put  together  on  board,  and 
they  had  a  most  trying  experience.  A 
small  boat  was  fastened  to  the  raft,  as 
it  was  thought  that  this  would  guide 
and  steady  it.  Terrific  seas  were  break¬ 
ing  over  the  raft  and  boat,  which  were 
eventually  driven  on  shore.  The  boat, 
however,  capsized,  and  one  man,  the 
carpenter,  was  drowned,  while  a  passen¬ 
ger  had  his  feet  smashed.  For  several 
days  they  were  without  food  and  water; 
but  some  of  the  party  eventually  found 
water,  although  they  had  landed  on  a 
small  strip  of  land,  only  a  few  yards  in 
extent. 


Laid  Down  to  Die. 

Later  the  mate  succeeded  in  lighting 
a  fire  with  a  burning  glass.  As  the 
poor  castaways  were  starving,  they,  in 
desqieration,  set  fire  to  some  bushes, 
and  this  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
little  steamer  Manawatu,  which  came 
to  their  rescue  and  conveyed  them 
safely  to  port,  after  being  without  food, 
and  with  very  little  clothing,  for  three 
days.  They  were  unable  to  catch  fish 
or  birds;  and  when  rescued  the  cook  had 
given  up  hope  and  had  lain  down  to  die. 

When  an  inquiry  was  held  into  the 
wreck,  the  captain’s  certificate  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  three  years,  and  the  second 
mate’s  for  two  years. 

In  the  early  days  many  of  the  ships 
had  to  wait  for  months  before  securing 
a  cargo  for  Home.  In  1874  the  Queen  Bee 
arrived  at  Napier  on  October  16.  A 
month  later  she  sailed  for  Poverty  Bay, 
and  took  in  part  cargo  of  wooT  She 
returned  to  Najiier  on  December  26,  and 
remained  there  until  February  14  the 
following  year,  when  she  sailed  for 
England. 

The  Queen  Bee  was  at  Napier  again 
early  in  1875,  having  sailed  from  Lyttel¬ 
ton  after  discharging  cargo  and  passen¬ 
gers  there.  She  took  in  some  wool  at 
Napier  and  sailed  for  Madras  under 
Captain  Loftus. 

Captain  Thomas  L.  Burch,  who  sailed 
the  Queen  Bee  from  1873  until  1875,  took 
over  the  command  of  the  ship  Adamant 
in  1875.  He  died  on  board  that  vessel 
when  on  a  voyage  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  to  the  Bluff. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the 
Queen  Bees  passage  from  London:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

1,  ’68 

Jan.  8,  ’69 

Leslie 

98 

Oct. 

22,  ’70 

Feb.  8,  ’71 

Dent 

108 

July 

18 

Oct.  29,  ’72 

Williams 

100 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Sep. 

18,  ’71 

Jan.  io,  ’72 

Dent 

114 

July 

29 

Nov.  14,  ’73 

T.  L.  Burch  108 
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TO  LYTTELTON  TO  NflP|ER 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days.  Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug.  8 

Dec.  6,  ’75 

Loi’tus 

120  June  20 

Oct.  16,  ’74 

Burch 

115 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


TO  NELSON. 


June  26 
Sep.  13,  ’69 


Oct. 

1 1,  ’66 

Leslie 

106 

_ 

1 J  an . 

00 

o 

vji 

Jan. 

■ 

16,  ’70 

Leslie 

108 

— 

Aug. 

6,  ’77 

Leslie 


98 


THE  CHARLOTTE  GLADSTONE. 


The  Charlotte  Gladstone,  a  fine  clipper 
ship  of  1304  tons,  was  built  at  New 
Brunswick  in  1865.  The  vessel  was  well 
adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  passen¬ 
gers,  and  during  the  three  voyages  to 
the  Dominion  brought  out  about  900 
Government  immigrants.  On  the  two 
first  passages  to  Lyttelton  she  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  James  Box, 


in  76  days,  or  port  to  port  in  87  dayie. 
The  following  year  she  left  London  on 
5th  November,  and  arrived  at  Lyttelton 
on  2nd  February.  In  1872  the  ship  sailed 
from  London  for  Dunedin  under  Captain 
Isaac  Paddle.  Leaving  London  on  the 
2nd  November,  and  Start  Point  on  11th 
November,  she  called  at  the  Cape  on 
6th  January,  and  sailed  again  three  days 
later,  arriving  at  Port  Chalmers  on  the 


THE  CHARLOTTE  GLADSTONE  AT  GRAVESEND. 


who  first  visited  New  Zealand  in  1864  as 
chief  officer  of  the  British  Trident  when 
she  arrived  at  Auckland.  He  also  for 
several  years  commanded  the  England 
and  other  ships  trading  to  the  colony. 

The  Charlotte  Gladstone  sailed  from 
London  on  November  4,  1870,  with  153 
Government  immigrants.  She  crossed 
the  Equator  when  24  days  out  from  the 
docks,  and  the  Cape  in  50  days.  On 
January  25  she  sighted  Stewart  Island, 
and  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  January  30, 
1871,  making  the  run  from  land  to  land 


16th  February,  1873,  93  days  from  the 
Lizard,  via  the  Cape.  She  landed  330 
passengers  on  this  occasion. 

The  W.  E.  Gladstone,  another  fine  ship, 
was  chartered  for  one  voyage  to  New 
Zealand.  She  sailed  from  London  on 
October  26,  1873,  and  arrived  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  on  January  31,  1874,  making  the 
passage  in  88  days,  land  to  land,  and  96 
port  to  port.  The  tonnage  of  the  W.  E. 
Gladstone  was  1159.  She  was  built  by 
McMillan,  Dumbarton,  in  1873,  and 
owned  by  F.  H.  Danger. 
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THE  COUNTESS  OF  SEAFIELD. 


Ten  Men  Lost  in  Hurricane — Barque’s  Stormy  Voyage. 


“The  Countess  of  Seafield  has  on  board 
a  quantity  of  iron  for  the  railway  at 
Canterbury,  and  is  otherwise  heavily 
laden,  and  to  this  fact  we  think  a  good 
deal  of  the  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
the  vessel  may  be  ascribed.”  So  said 
a  Hobart  newspaper  when  a  little  432- 
ton  barque  limped  into  Hobart  on  the 
first  day  of  June,  1864,  her  decks  look¬ 
ing  as  though  she  had  been  fighting  with 
a  tornado.  It  was  a  miracle  that  she 
ever  reached  port.  Ten  men  had  been 
swept  overboard  and  drowned,  and  the 
damage  done  by  the  storm  took  many 
weeks  to  repair.  Looking  back  over  the 
old  days,  it  is  remarkable  in  how  many 
instances  the  ships  that  had  a  strenuous 
time  coming  out  from  the  Old  Land  were 
carrying  “railway  iron,”  as  it  was  called. 
We  speak  of  “rails”  nowadays.  It  was 
cruelly  heavy  stuff. 

This  Countess  of  Seafield  which  had 
such  a  wonderful  escape  was  bound  from 
London  to  Lyttelton,  and  made  a  very 
long  passage  of  it.  Mrs.  M.  Armstrong, 
of  Swannanoa,  Canterbury,  writes  to 
say  that  she  thinks  she  is  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  people  that  voyaged  out 
in  the  unfortunate  ship.  She  came  out 
with  her  parents.  She  says  that  from 
the  time  the  ship  left  London  to  the 
day  she  put  in  at  Hobart  six  months 
elapsed. 

In  Storm  Fiend’s  Grip. 

It  was  on  April  27,  when  the  barque 
was  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  that  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  west  to  south-west  gale, 
which  blew  great  guns,  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  keep  the  vessel 
before  it.  At  night  the  sea  got  worse, 
and  just  before  midnight  the  labouring 
vessel  was  pooped  by  a  tremendous  sea 
which  carried  away  the  wheel,  the  bin¬ 
nacle,  the  companion  hatch,  stove  in  the 
skylight,  damaged  the  half -deck  house, 
and  injured  the  chief  officer.  Captain 
Danvers,  the  master  of  the  Countess, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  thorough 
sailor,  and  must  have  handled  his  ship 
with  consummate  skill  to  bring  her 
safely  through  such  an  ordeal,  brought 
his  vessel  to  the  wind  and  rigged  tem¬ 
porary  steering  gear.  The  hurricane 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  vigour, 
and  next  morning  at  half-past  five 
o’clock  the  barque  was  swept  by  a  sea 


which  carried  away  the  deckhouse  and 
the  mainrail,  and  swept  overboard  nine 
of  the  crew  and  a  passenger. 

One  of  the  men  was  asleep  in  his  bunk 
in  the  deckhouse  when  it  was  wrenched 
from  its  solid  iron  fastenings  and  went 
crashing  over  the  side.  The  men  carried 
overboard  were  the  second  officer  (Mr. 
Squire),  Mr.  McLean  (apprentice),  H. 
Farrow  (cook),  Edward  Freeman,  Janies 
Firby,  K.  Sheriff,  Thomas  Burgess,  and 
William  Brand  (able  seaman),  and  a 
passenger  named  Edward  Earl.  The  fate 
of  the  passengei  was  particularly  hard, 
as  it  was  only  owing  to  his  good  nature 
that  he  was  in  a  position  of  danger. 
Knowing  that  the  crew  had  been  having 
a  terrible  time  battling  with  the  storm, 
he  volunteered  to  go  and  make  some  hot 
coffee.  Some  of  his  fellow  passengers 
tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  persisted 
in  going  on  deck,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  he  was  swept  overboard. 

Passengers  Man  Pumps. 

When  the  deckhouse  was  swept  over¬ 
board  the  solid  iron  bolts  with  which  it 
was  fastened  down  were  torn  from  the 
deck,  and  a  good  deal  of  water  got  below 
before  the  holes  were  noticed.  The 
hurricane  which  struck  the  barque  blew 
such  sails  as  were  set  to  ribbons.  Pas¬ 
sengers  were  called  to  the  pumps,  as  the 
ship  was  making  water,  and  a  strenuous 
time  ensued.  At  one  time  there  was 
6ft  of  water  in  the  hold.  Eventually 
the  storm  abated,  and  Captain  Danvers 
and  the  remnant  of  the  crew  were  able 
to  set  about  repairs.  The  passengers 
helped  manfully.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  Captain  Danvers  decided  to  put 
into  Hobart,  which  was  the  nearest  port, 
and  after  an  anxious  month,  during 
moat  of  which  the  weather  fortunately 
kept  fine,  the  barque  reached  port.  After 
repairs  she  resumed  her  voyage  to  Lyt¬ 
telton,  where  she  arrived  on  August  27, 
over  eight  months  from  the  time  she 
left  the  Thames.  She  lay  for  a  long 
while  in  Lyttelton,  and  the  next  record 
of  her  is  that  she  sailed  on  July  20. 
1865,  for  Hobart  Town.  Mrs.  Armstrong 
says  that  her  parents  and  some  of  the 
other  passengers,  finding  that  the  repairs 
to  the  barque  would  take  a  long  while, 
came  ovei  to  Lyttelton  in  another 
vessel.  The  first  of  the  Countess  of 
Seafield’s  passengers  to  reach  Lyttelton 
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were  some  people  who  arrived  by  the 
barque  Christina,  which  left  Hobart  on 
June  12  and  made  Lyttelton  on  July  1, 
1864.  Mrs.  Armstrong  says  she  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Countess  of  Seafield  was 


sold  in  Hobart,  and  the  fact  that  when 
the  barque  did  eventually  leave  Lyttel¬ 
ton  she  returned  to  Hobart  suggests 
that  she  had  passed  to  Australian 
owners. 


THE  DEVONSHIRE. 

Resented  Being  Driven. 


The  Devonshire,  a  vessel  of  807  tons, 
made  two  trips  to  New  Zealand  under 
charter  to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  one  to 
Auckland  and  one  to  Lyttelton.  On  the 
trip  to  Auckland  she  had  on  her  passen¬ 
ger  list  the  names  of  Mr.  W.  Nelson, 
now  of  Tomoana,  Hastings,  Hawke’s 
Bay,  and  Mr.  Sam  Hesketh,  now  of  the 
well-known  legal  firm  of  Hesketh  and 
Richmond,  Auckland. 

Mr.  Nelson  has  given  me  some  very 
interesting  particulars  of  this  eventful 
passage  out  to  Auckland.  The  Devon¬ 
shire  left  London  on  October  26,  1862, 
and  reached  Auckland  on  February  7  the 
following  year.  “We  went  merrily  down 
the  Channel  in  a  light  wind  which  just 
■suited  the  ‘old  tub,’  ”  writes  Mr.  Nelson. 
“Captain  Holt  was  a  lad  of  24,  with  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and  as  I  had 
tendencies  in  the  same  direction  we  soon 
became  friends.  Yarning  about  the  ship, 
he  told  me  that  she  had  never  made  a 
good  passage,  but  that  he  was  going  to 
see  what  he  could  do  with  her.  lie  soon 
found  out!  When  we  entered  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  we  struck  the  proverbial  rough 
weather  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  sea, 
which  is  unlike  any  other  sea  I  have 
encountered.  Young  Holt  was  carrying 
every  stitch  of  canvas  he  thought  the 
ship  would  carry,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  due  course  our  maintopmast 
went  over  the  side,  sails  and  all,  and 
both  fore  and  mizzen  masts  were  sprung 
as  a  consequence.  The  old  ship  made 
an  uncanny  and  hopeless-looking  sight, 
I  can  tell  you.  I  may  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain’s  gig  the 
only  boat  we  had  was  a  so-called  long¬ 
boat.  This  long-boat  was,  of  course, 
inspected  by  the  authorities  before  we 
sailed  from  the  docks,  but  the  examina¬ 
tion  could  hardly  have  been  what  would 


be  called  searching.  The  night  before 
our  maintopmast  carried  away  disaster 
overtook  what  would  have  been  our 
only  hope  in  case  we  had  to  ‘take  to  the 
boats.  There  were  twelve  live  sheep 
berthed  in  this  long-boat,  and  during  the 
night  they  went  plump  through  the 
bottom,  leaving  only  the  bare  sides  of 
the  boat  hanging.  I  may  mention  in 
parentheses  that  when  the  sheep  dropped 
overboard  there  went  with  them  our 
three  months’  supply  of  fresh  meat.  Dis¬ 
asters  never  come  alone,  and  the  same 
night  our  cow  was  pitched  out  of  her 
bunk  and  had  her  back  broken.  At  one 
stroke  we  were  robbed  of  our  fresh  meat 
and  our  milk  supply,  so  you  can  realise 
that  it  did  not  add  to  the  attractions  of 
our  table.  I  often  wish  that  some  of 
the  growlers  of  the  present  day  could 
have  had  a  week  of  our  fare.  Talking 
about  the  commissariat  reminds  me  that 
the  cuddy  table  ran  athwart  ship  in¬ 
stead  of  fore  and  aft,  and  the  result  was 
that  when  the  ship  gave  a  heavy  roll 
from  side  to  side  the  table  was  repeat¬ 
edly  swept  from  end  to  end.  Except  for 
the  little  incidents  I  have  referred  to 
the  trip  was  uneventful  and  happy.  The 
net  result  of  Captain  Holt’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  ‘see  what  he  could  get  out  of 
the  old  ship’  was  that  she  rounded  the 
North  Head  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  106th  day,  and,  much  to  his  disgust, 
he  was  reported  in  the  papers  as  being 
‘overdue.’  ” 

The  passage  of  the  Devonshire  to 
Lyttelton  took  much  longer.  She  left 
London  on  June  25,  1864,  and  made  port 
119  days  later.  Captain  Holt  was  still 
in  command.  On  this  trip  she  encoun¬ 
tered  heavy  gales  after  passing  the  Cape. 
She  was  driven  to  latitude  52deg  45min 
south,  and  at  one  time  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  icebergs. 
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THE  LAIRA. 


Once  Auckland-owned— A  Great  Race  to  London. 


The  smart  iron  barque  Laira,  492 
tons,  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  New 
Zealand,  and  during  that  time  she  was 
under  several  flags.  Afterwards  she 
was  in  the  intercolonial  trade,  and 
altogether  was  particularly  well  known 
in  these  parts.  She  was  built  at  Sunder¬ 
land  in  1870  by  Pile  and  owned  by  It. 
Hill.  She  was  first  of  all  chartered  by 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  and  later  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  Stone  Bros.. 
Auckland,  and  was  subsequently  char¬ 
tered  by  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.  The 
vessel  proved  a  bad  spec  for  Stone  Bros., 
and  they  sold  her  to  a  Southern  firm. 
In  1898  the  barque  met  with  a  mishap 
at  Dunedin,  being  run  into  by  the  Union 
Co.’s  Wakatipu,  which  refused  to  answer 
her  helm.  The  steamer  ran  into  the 
barque,  which  was  alongside  the  Vic¬ 
toria  wharf.  The  barque  had  some  of 
her  plates  stove  in,  and  sank  in  six 
minutes.  She  was  afterwards  refloated, 
reconditioned,  and  again  entered  the 
intercolonial  trade.  When  she  met  with 
the  accident  she  was  owned  by  Captain 
Paterson,  and  had  1100  bales  of  wool  on 
board,  and  was  ready  to  sail  for  London. 

Voyages  to  New  Zealand. 

On  her  first  visit  to  Auckland  the 
Laira  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  McCarry.  The  passage  occupied 
from  February  1,  1882,  to  June  1,  and 
was  quite  uneventful.  On  the  next 
three  visits  to  the  port  she  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Thow,  who  was 
very  well  known  in  these  waters.  Her 
second  trip  was  only  two  days  less 
than  the  1 18  she  took  the  first  time  she 
made  the  Waitemata.  Leaving  London 
on  June  18,  1883,  she  took  twelve  days 
to  clear  the  land,  and  did  not  cross  the 
prime  meridian  until  September  28,  after 
which  she  struck  a  gale,  during  which 
she  was  hove-to  for  twelve  hours.  In 
the  following  year  she  made  a  find 
passage  of  94  days,  which  was  her  best 
while  trading  to  the  colony.  She  left 
London  on  April  9,  crossed  the  Equator 
on  May  6,  and  the  prime  meridian  on 
May  27.  The  Cape  was  passed  on 
June  4,  and  then  a  gale  caused  the  ship 
to  heave-to  for  24  hours.  The  maintop- 
sail  was  blown  away,  and  a  heavy  sea 
that  came  aboard  damaged  the  long¬ 
boat  and  other  gear  on  deck.  The 


barque’s  fourth  visit  to  Auckland  was  in 
1885.  She  and  the  Ada  Melmore  were 
signalled  at  the  same  moment — one  of 
those  coincidences  that  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  to  ships  on  the  long,  long  sail 
from  London  half-way  round  the  globe. 
Not  once  on  the  voyage  had  the  ships 
seen  each  other,  yet  they  entered  the 
Hauraki  Gulf  at  almost  the  same  iden¬ 
tical  moment.  The  Laira  had  an  un¬ 
eventful  trip,  with  the  exception  of  a 
hea,vy  gale  on  September  25,  during 
which  she  was  hove-to  for  18  hours,  and 
a  heavy  sea  did  some  damage  to  the 
fore  end  of  her  poop. 

The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
ports  by  the  Laira  were: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Feb.  1,  ’82 
June  17,  ’8  3 
Apr.  9,  ’84 
July  15,  ’85 

June  1,  ’82 
Oct.  12, ’83 
July  12,  ’84 
Nov.  6,  ’85 

McCarry  118 

Thow  116 

Thow  94 

Thow  113 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Oct.  17,  ’97  |  Jan.  23,  ’98 

Haig-h  98 

TO  NAPIER. 

June  28,  ’86 

Oct.  11, ’86 

Thow  105 

TO  BLUFF. 

Sep.  8,  ’87 

Dec.  14,  ’87 

Thow  97 

A  Race  Home. 

In  1891  the  Laira  had  an  exciting  race 
with  the  Glasgow  barque  Oban  Bay. 
Both  boats  were  lying  at  Oamaru,  loaded 
with  wool,  and  ready  to  sail  for  London. 
A  challenge  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Laira,  and  quickly  taken  up  by  every¬ 
one  on  board  the  Oban,  even  the  young¬ 
est  apprentice  having  his  “bit”  on.  The 
odds  seemed  in  favour  of  the  Oban, 
which  was  a  big  ship  of  1100  tons— 
more  than  double  the  tonnage  of  her 
little  rival.  The  Oban  got  away  first, 
and  the  Laira,  although  ready# to  sail, 
was  held  up  by  contrary  weather,  and 
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ten  clays  elapsed  before  she  followed  the 
Oban  to  sea.  Captain  Gourlay,  of  the 
Oban,  had  told  the  Laira’s  people  that 
“they  would  not  see  the  way  he  went,” 
and  the  start  made  it  look  as  though 
his  prophesy  would  come  true.  Captain 
Hughes,  of  the  Laira,  however,  was 
equally  certain  that  his  craft  would 
pick  up  the  big  fellow  before  they  got  to 


of  everyone  rose  when  they  rounded 
the  Horn  22  days  after  leaving  Oamaru. 

“Our  luck  held,”  writes  Mr.  Goulding, 
'  and  we  carried  fair  and  strong  breezes 
until  we  ran  out  of  the  S.E.  trades. 
About  lat.  15  south  we  ran  into  a  belt 
of  calms  and  doldrums — little  puffs  and 
cats  paws  from  all  round  the  compass, 
which  would  die  away  almost  as  soon  as 


■Cape  Horn.  An  excellent  account  of  the 
race,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Gould¬ 
ing,  who  was  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Laira,  appeared  in  the  “Natal  Adver¬ 
tiser”  recently,  and  from  it  I  take  some 
particulars  of  the  contest. 

Although  the  Laira  seemed  to  have  an 
impossible  task  to  pick  up  the  ship 
before  Cape  Horn  was  reached,  the  hopes 


we  had  got  the  yards  trimmed,  sometimes 
lasting  long  enough  to  get  our  stun’sl 
set.  This  state  of  affairs  had  lasted 
some  days,  when  about  7  bells  one 
afternoon  a  sail  was  sighted  abeam  of 
us,  and  with  the  glasses  we  made  out 
the  royal  and  top  gall’n’sls  of  a  barque, 
but,  of  course,  too  far  off  to  distinguish 
anything  about  her.  and  when  night 
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closed  down  she  was  still  in  the  same 
position. 

Visiting  at  Sea. 

“Towards  midnight  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  on  our  starboard  beam  and  at 
daylight  next  morning  our  companion  of 
the  evening  before  was  lying  a  point  on 
our  weather  bow  and  about  five  miles, 
with  her  number  flying,  which  we  soon 
made  out  to  be  the  Oban  Bay,  and  as 
soon  as  he  made  out  our  name,  which 
we  hoisted  in  reply,  he  signalled  he  was 
coming  on  board,  and  shortly  after  we 
saw  her  boat  pulling  towards  us.  The 
light  breeze  we  had  had  during  the  night 
had  died  away  at  sunrise  and  we  were 
again  becalmed.  Captain  Gourlay  him¬ 
self  came  in  the  boat.  The  reason  of 
his  visit  was  soon  made  plain.  He  had 
already  begun  to  run  short  of  some  of 
his  stores.  We  were  able  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

“The  weather  remained  more  or  less 
calm  all  day,  so  Captain  Gourlay,  the 
third  mate  (who  was  also  his  nephew) 
and  the  three  merry  sailormen  who 
formed  his  boat’s  crew,  remained  on 
board  till  the  afternoon,  thus  ensuring 
themselves  two  square  meals  (breakfast 
and  dinner).  They  reluctantly  left  us, 
with  the  boat  filled  to  the  thwarts  with 
what  we  could  spare  of  the  stores  they 
lacked.  Next  morning  she  was  several 
miles  off,  on  our  port  bow,  and  for  three 
or  four  days  we  kept  company,  the  posi¬ 
tion  varying  but  little,  and  our  daily 
run  averaging  15  to  20  miles.  Up  to  now 
the  glass  had  kept,  fairly  steady,  but 
shortly  af|er  eight  bells  (noon)  it  began 
to  go  down)  and  as  a  bank  of  black 
clouds  was  ,  forming  on  the  starboard 
beam  and  beginning  to  rise  we  got  our 
stun’sls  in,  and  clewed  up  and  furled  the 
royals  and  doused  the  flying  jib  and 
light  staysails.  At  this  time  the  Oban 
Bay  was  laying  about  five  miles  off  on 
our  port  beam,  and  though  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  we  were  in  for  a  heavy  squall  at 
least,  he  had  made  no  sign  that  he 
noticed  anything  out  of  the  way.  At 
four  bells  both  of  us  were  still  becalmed. 

In  a  Squall. 

“  By  this  time  the  Oban  Bay  had 
sensed  that  the  squall  was  going  to  be 
heavier  than  he  thought  at  first,  as  we 
saw  the  royal  yards  coming  down.  We 
had  just  got  our  top-gallant  sails  clewed 
up  and  outer  jib  down  when  there  was 
a  terrific  flash  of  lightning,  with  a  crash 
of  thunder,  and  then  the  heavens  opened. 
Something’s  got  to  go — crack!  the  main 
topmast  staysail  had  split,  and  was 
flapping  away  to  leeward.  Then  the 
main  lower  topsail  went.  How  the  Oban 


Bay  was  faring  we  had  no  chance  of 
knowing,  as  she  was  completely  blotted 
out  in  the  first  of  the  rain,  and  we  were 
too  busy  with  our  own  concerns  to  worry 
about  her.  At  last  the  squall  passed 
over  us,  the  lightning  dying  away  down 
to  leeward  and  the  wind  dropping  almost 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  sprung  up.  What 
sea  had  begun  to  make  soon  went  down 
again,  and  as  the  wind  eased  our  taut 
little  barque  gradually  came  to  an  even 
keel,  gently  rolling  to  the  swell  the 
squall  had  left  behind  it.  The  Oban  Bay 
had  disappeared.  Capt.  Gourlay  had 
probably  put  his  helm  up  and  run  off 
before  it.  (This  we  discovered  later  was 
what  had  happened.) 

Lucky  Discovery. 

“The  weather  had  settled  to  calm,  and 
in  lat.  25deg.  N.  we  ran  out  of  the  trades 
into  another  patch  of  calm,  and  here 
occurred  one  of  those  unexpected  inci¬ 
dents  which  crop  up  occasionally  in  a 
life  at  sea.  The  skipper,  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman,  had  sighted  an 
object  about  a  mile  off,  which  through 
the  glasses  appeared  to  be  a  large  bit  of 
driftwood  or  spar,  heavily  encrusted 
with  barnacles  and  marine  growth,  and 
reckoning  to  find  dolphin  or  kingfish 
round  it,  and  as  the  sea  was  quite 
smooth,  he  had  the  boat  put  over,  and, 
taking  the  grains  and  a  couple  of  the 
hands  to  pull,  went  off  to  try  his  luck. 
After  circling  round  the  object,  we  saw 
that  he  had  made  fast  and  was  towing 
towards  the  ship,  and,  when  near  enough, 
shouted  to  us  to  get  a  heavy  purchase 
up  on  the  main  yard  to  hoist  it  on 
board.  This  was  done  in  due  course, 
and  after  chipping  and  scraping  the  bar¬ 
nacles  off'  we  found  we  had  recovered  a 
splendid  pitch-pine  log  which,  on  mea¬ 
surement,  proved  to  be  just  big  enough 
in  length  and  girth  to  replace  our  top¬ 
mast,  which  had  been  damaged  in  the 
squall.  Everybody  who  could  use  a 
broad  axe  or  an  adze  was  put  to  work 
on  it,  and  in  a  few  days  we  had  put  up 
a  better  spar  than  the  damaged  one. 

“From  here  we  picked  up  more  or  less 
favourable  winds  until  near  the  Western 
Islands,  as  the  Azores  are  known  to 
sailors,  and  here  again  we  met  our  rival, 
sighting  her  at  daylight  ahead  of  us,  but 
near  enough  to  read  her  name  with  the 
telescope.  We  had  a  fine  fair  wind,  as 
much  as  we  could  stagger  under  with  all 
sails  set,  and  she  must  have  passed  us 
during  the  night,  as  she  was  gradually 
drawing  away  from  us,  do  what  we  could 
to  catch  her,  and  by  daylight  next 
morning  she  had  disappeared  again. 
What  rotten  luck!  We  could  already  see 
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ourselves  paying  over  the  bets.  We  car- 
1  ied  favouring  winds  varying  in  strength 
from  a  moderate  breeze  to  half  a  gale 
from  here  to  the  chops  of  the  channel, 
Capt.  Hughes  driving  her  for  all  she  was 
worth,  though  we  had  little  hopes  of 
catching  the  Oban  Bay  again,  as  she 
seemed  to  have  the  heels  of  us  running 
before  the  wind. 

Met  the  Oban  in  a  Fog. 

Off  the  Lizard  the  wind  again  failed 
us,  and  we  got  light  easterly  airs  and 
calms,  and  here  we  met  our  rival  for  the 
third  time.  We  were  laying  becalmed 
in  a  thick  fog  on  the  Sunday  morning 
when  we  heard  a  sailing  vessel’s  foghorn 
somewhere  off  our  starboard  quarter  and 
not  far  away.  As  we  were  motionless, 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do  but  give 
blast  for  blast  on  our  horn.  Towards 
noon  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  there 
was  the  Oban  Bay  less  than  a  mile  off 
on  our  starboard  side,  just  wallowing 
in  the  swell  as  we  were.  As  there  was 
no  indication  of  a  breeze,  the  skipper 
decided  to  return  Captain  Gourlay’s  visit 
of  a  few  weeks  before. 

“During  the  first  watch  a  south¬ 
westerly  breeze  sprang  up,  and  at  day¬ 
light  the  Oban  Bay  was  again  out  of 
sight,  ahead  or  astern — we  could  not 
say.  We  carried  the  breeze  well  up 
channel,  but  it  failed  us  off  St. 
Catherine’s  (I.W.),  and  here  again  we 
got  foggy  weather.  This  time,  instead 
of  a  sailing  vessel’s  foghorn,  we  heard  a 
steamer’s  whistle  near  us,  and  she 


turned  out  to  be  the  powerful  tug  Zea- 
landia,  and  by  a  coincidence  the  same 
tug  as  had  towed  us  to  sea  when  leaving 
London  for  that  voyage.  Had  he  seen 
anything  of  the  Oban  Bay?  No;  he  had 
seen  two  or  three  windjammers  in  the 
Channel  before  the  fog  had  shut  down, 
but  had  not  spoken  them.  IVould  we 
take  his  rope,  as  he  knew  we  were  in 
channel  and  had  been  told  to  look  out 
for  us?  This  was  daylight  on  the  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Gladly  we  took  his  rope, 
and  gaily  he  yanked  us  up  channel.  We 
.were  no  more  than  a  dinghy  to  him. 
Again  and  for  the  last  time — we  met 
our  rival,  and  again  she  was  ahead  of 
us.  She  was  in  the  Downs  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  but,  alas  for  him!  he  had 
picked  up  a  small  tug  which  could  hardly 
get  out  of  her  own  way,  and  this  time 
we  went  gaily  past  him,  shaking  ropes’ 
ends  at  him  and  indulging  in  other  little 
pleasantries  which  the  fastest  ship  gene- 
rally  passes  to  cheer  up  the  loser. 

“Thanks  to  the  superiority  of  our 
tug,  we  docked  a  tide  ahead  of  the  Oban 
Bay,  and  all  bets  ■  were  settled  at  the 
shipping  office  at  Green’s  Home  on  the 
Saturday.  We  had  been  110  davs  on  the 
passage,  and  had  beaten  the  Oban  Bay 
by  10  days,  and,  though  not  by  any 
means  a  record  passage, "the  fact  of  the 
two  ships  meeting  so  frequently  on  such 
a  long  journey  was  almost  as  remark¬ 
able  in  its  way  as  the  famous  race 
between  the  tea  clippers  Ariel  and 
Taeping  from  Foochow  to  London  in 
1866.” 


THE  NORHAM  CASTLE. 


The  Norham  Castle,  a  fine  handy 
composite  ship  of  698  tons,  was  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  for  three 
voyages  to  the  Dominion.  When  she 
first  sailed  for  Auckland  in  1872  she  was 
only  three  years  from  the  stocks,  having 
been  built  at  Glasgow  in  1869  for  the 
China  trade.  The  ship  ,  ailed  for  Auck¬ 
land  from  London  on  August  22,  under 
Captain  Marshall,  and  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  on  December  3,  1872,  completing 
the  run  in  102  days  from  Gravesend. 
'She  passed  Tasmania  on  November  12, 
and  was  within  200  miles  of  the  Three 
Kings  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
when  she  wras  detained  for  thirteen  days 
•owing  to  light  contrary  winds.  She 
passed  the  North  Cape  on  November  30, 
and  was  three  days  beating  up  the  coast. 

The  barque  came  to  Auckland  again 
in  1874  under  Captain  Carey.  Sailing 


from  Gravesend  on  November  28,  1873, 
and  the  Dowms  on  December  2,  she 
reached  Auckland  on  March  8,  1874, 

after  an  uneventful  passage  of  94  days 
from  Folkestone. 

In  1876  the  Norham  Castle  made  a 
speedy  run  to  Lyttelton  of  79  days,  land 
to  land,  and  89  from  London.  She 
encountered  very  rough  weather 
throughout.  She  sailed  on  August  27, 
and  arrived  on  November  24,  1876,  in 
command  of  Captain  Hinks.  After 
passing  the  Cape  heavy  westerly  gales 
were  experienced,  the  Crozets  being 
sighted  on  October  20,  during  a  heavy 
squall  of  snow.  When  in  the  meridian 
of  lOOdeg  south  a  terrific  hurricane  from 
the  west-north-west  was  encountered. 
It  continued  for  twenty  hours,  with  a 
tremendous  sea.  Thence  the  vessel  had 
a  good  run  to  the  Snares,  which  wrere 
sighted  on  November  19. 
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THE  CAROLINE. 


A  month  after  the  loss  of  the  Wild 
Deer  on  the  Irish  Coast,  in  1883,  the 
Caroline,  a  fine  powerful  ship  of  984 
tons,  chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co,, 
sailed  from  Greenock  with  240  out  of 
300  of  the  passengers  rescued  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Wild  Deer,  and  had  a 
favourable  passage  to  Port  Chalmers. 


The  Caroline  had  previously  brought 
immigrants  to  Dunedin.  In  1874,  under 
Captain  C'lyma,  she  sailed  from  London 
on  March  25,  and  called  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  to  embark  301  passengers,  and, 
sailing  again  on  April  16,  the  ship  called 
at  St.  Vincent  on  May  7,  and  sailed 
again  24  hours  later.  The  Equator  was 
crossed  on  May  15,  the  Snares  sighted 


THE'  CAROLINE  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


The  Caroline  sailed  on  February  19, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hardy, 
and  arrived  at  her  destination  on  May 
23,  1883,  after  a  good  run  of  92  days, 
port  to  port,  and  82  land  to  land.  She 
crossed  the  Equator  when  21  days  out 
from  Sciily,  rounded  the  Cape  on  April 
19,  and  sighted  Stewart’s  Island  on 
May  21. 


on  July  9,  and  Port  Chalmers  reached 
on  July  12,  93  days  from  Queenstown. 

The  Caroline  also  made  one  voyage  to 
Wellington.  She  left  London  on 
January  6,  and  arrived  on  April  29,  1880. 
Captain  Davis,  who  was  in  command, 
stated  the  ship  had  met  with  heavy 
weather  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but 
no  serious  damage  was  sustained. 


THE  CAMPERDOWN. 


The  Camperdown,  a  fine  modern  ship 
of  1487  tons,  built  by  Stephens,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  1874,  made  one  voyage  only  to 
New  Zealand  under  charter  to  the  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Co.  She  sailed  from 
London  with  400  immigrants,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  an  uneventful  passage  to 


Nelson,  arriving  there  on  July  4,  1876, 
after  a  splendid  run  of  80  days.  She 
landed  233  of  the  immigrants  for  Nelson 
and  Marlborough,  and  then  sailed  for 
Wellington,  arriving  at  that  port  on 
July  9,  where  she  disembarked  the 
remainder  of  the  passengers.  Captain 
Paton  was  in  command  of  the  ship. 
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THE  JOHN  DUNCAN. 


The  John  Duncan,  a  fine  American- 
built  ship  of  just  upon  1000  tons,  was 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  to 
convey  immigrants  to  New  Zealand.  She 

r^a  i  ^ler .  aPpearance  at  Port 

Chalmers  in  1863,  under  the  command 
ol  Captain  Browne.  She  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  November  0,  1862,  and 
took  her  final  departure  from  the 
uzaid  six  days  later.  She  experienced 
light  contrary  winds  to  the  Equator, 
which  was  crossed  on  December  14. 
Thence  she  had  a  fairly  good  run  to  the 
New  Zealand  coast,  arriving  in  Port 
Chalmers  after  an  uneventful  passage 
of  98  days.  ^  s 

The  John  Duncan  completed  two 
voyages  to  Auckland  under  Captain 
Kobert  Logie.  In  1863  she  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  October  10  and  was 
detained  in  the  Channel  for  seven  days 
by  stormy  weather.  She  took  her  final 
departure  from  Scilly  on  October  17, 
and  crossed  the  Equator  on  November 
11,  the  trade  winds  proving  very  in¬ 
different,  She  ran  down  her  longitude 
in  the  parallel  of  44deg,  experiencing 
fine  weather,  and  made  the  North  Cape 
of  New  Zealand  on  January  19,  1864. 
She  met  with  light  winds  running  down 
the  coast,  and  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
January  23,  making  the  passage  in  104 
days. 

Captain  Logie  reported  that  on 
November  18  he  fell  across  a  large 
steamer,  which  hailed  and  ordered  the 
John.  Duncan  to  heave-to  or  she  would 
fire  into  her.  Captain  Logie  paid  no 
attention  to  the  threat  but  kept  way 
on  his  ship,  when  a  boat  with  an  armed 
crew  pulled  alongside.  The  officer  in 
command  stepped  on  board  and  inti¬ 


mated  that  lie  came  from  the  Federal 
steam  frigate  Vanderbilt.  The  officer 
was  exceedingly  civil,  and  when  he  saw 
the  character  of  the  ship  did  not  even 
ask  to  inspect  her  papers.  The  passen¬ 
gers,  who  were  at  first  alarmed,  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  officer  to  take  a  small 
mail  for  England,  which  he  undertook 
to  deliver  to  the  British  Consul  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  Brazils.  Captain  Logie 
described  the  Vanderbilt  as  a  fine  clipper 
paddle  steamer,  and  evidently  an  u<dy 
customer.  There  were  four  deaths  °on 
the  voyage— three  children  and  the  New 
Zealand  chief  William  Baipa,  who  came 

tioii  °aid  U1  the  laSt  Stage  °f  consilmP- 

l.wo  melancholy  occurrences  happened 
during  the  passage,  one  of  them  in  the 
English  Channel.  Whilst  the  hands  were 
engaged  in  lashing  the  anchors  two  of 
them  were  washed  overboard  and 
drowned.  On  December  18  a  passenger, 
'John  Carter,  threw  himself  from  the 
main  chains  into  the  sea.  Efforts  were 
made  to  save  him,  but  without  success, 
tie  left  a  wife  and  a  large  family  to 
deplore  his  loss. 

The  John  Duncan  made  another 
voyage  to  Auckland  with  immigrants  in 
I860  She  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
March  27  and  discharged  the  pilot  on 
April  4.  _  She  crossed  the  Line  on  May  1 
and  the  Cape  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  When  running  down  her  easting 
she  experienced  heavy  gales,  during 
which  she  lost  a  portion  of  her  bulwarks 
and  suffered  other  damage.  The  North 
Cape  of  New  Zealand  was  rounded  on 
■nine  29,  and  the  harbour  made  on  July 
3.  The  John  Duncan  landed  64  passen¬ 
gers  in  excellent  health. 


THE  EARL  GRANVILLE. 


The  barque  Earl  Granville,  a  fine  iron 
vessel  of  about  900  tons,  commanded  by 
Captain  Campbell,  under  charter  to  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
March  4,  1880.  She  sailed  from  Plymouth 
with  318  Government  immigrants,  and 
ten  days  after  leaving  the  Channel 
measles  and  whooping  cough  broke  out 
among  the  children.  There  were  in  all 


about  fifty  cases,  but  only  three  children 
died.  When  the  vessel  reached  port 
there  were  six  cases  of  low  fever,  Dr. 
Fox  being  one  of  the  victims.  ’  Dr. 
Philson,  health  officer,  ordered  the  vessel 
into  quarantine,  and  she  proceeded  to 
Motuihi,  where  all  the  passengers  were 
landed.  This  was  the  only  voyage  made 
to  New  Zealand. 
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THE  FLYING  FOAM. 


High  Seas  Mutiny — Men  in  Irons  and  Handcuffs. 


Frequently  on  tlie  old  “wind  jammers” 
there  was  trouble  with  the  crews,  but 
probably  the  worst  case  that  ever 
finished  up  in  Auckland  was  that  of  the 
Flying  Foam,  which  arrived  in  1864  with 
an  amateur  crew  at  the  ropes. 

According  to  a  statement  written 
during  the  voyage  by  Captain  Ryder, 
Paymaster  of  the  40th  Regiment,  then 
on  his  way  out  to  join  up,  the  ship 
must  have  resembled  a  police  station 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  passage. 
This  statement,  written  on  the  blue 
foolscap  which  for  years  was  the  certain 
sign  of  an  official  document,  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  now'  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  Colonel  Ryder,  who  lives 
at  Devonport,  Auckland.  Although 
the  ink  is  60  years  old  it  is  a  great  deal 
blacker  and  more  easily  read  than  much 
of  the  modern  article.  It  seems  from 
this  carefully  prepared  and  carefully 
preserved  document  that  the  trouble 
began  on  April  27,  1864,  when  an  able 
seaman  assaulted  a  second-class  passen¬ 
ger  by  kicking  him  in  the  back.  When 
the  third  mate  went  to  bring  the  culprit 
aft  he  was  struck  in  the  face,  and  a 
couple  of  other  seamen  took  a  hand  and 
started  to  rescue  their  friend.  The 
captain  of  the  ship,  when  things  took 
this  unexpected  turn,  “submitted  as  a 
temporary  measure  to  the  withdrawal” 
of  the  sailor  whom  it  was  sought  to 
arrest,  and  hoped  “that  on  consideration 
the  men  would  submit  to  proper 
authority.”  The  cabin  passengers  then 
armed  themselves  at  the  request  of  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  and  the  deck  having 
been  cleared  of  women  and  children,  and 
all  other  passengers  but  those  “who 
were  willing  to  assist  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  order,”  the  captain  of  the  ship 
went  forward  and  again  formally  de¬ 
manded  the  recalcitrant  seaman  as  a 
prisoner. 

It  ended  in  the  chief,  second,  and 
third  mates,  together  with  the  surgeon, 
carrying  the  seaman  aft,  the  said  sea¬ 
man  fighting  hard  all  the  time.  A  drawn 
knife  was  brandished  by  one  of  the  other 
seamen  who  wanted  to  effect  a  rescue, 
but  eventually  the  prisoner  was  placed 
in  irons,  before  which,  however,  he  had 
managed  to  kick  and  punch  his 
arrestors,  and  he  gave  vent  to  “volleys 
of  oaths  and  much  obscene  and  blas¬ 
phemous  language.”  Three  of  the  worst 


of  the  rest  of  the  crew  would  have  been 
arrested  there  and  then,  but  there  was 
no  place  where  they  could  be  confined. 

Under  Arrest. 

What  the  real  trouble  was  the  account 
does  not  indicate,  but  evidently  the  ship 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  mild 
sort  of  pandemonium  from  then  until 
July  13,  when  she  reached  Auckland. 
There  was  nothing  openly  mutinous 
until  June  10,  when  the  starboard  watch 
was  ordered  to  help  in  getting  up  stores 
and  passengers’  luggage.  Eight  of  the 
men  refused,  and  said  it  was  their  watch 
below,  during  which  they  should  not 
have  to  work.  The  men  were  given 
time  for  reconsideration  of  their 
refusal,  but  evidently  the  after  guard 
expected  trouble,  for  some  of  the  second- 
class  passengers  were  shifted  and  their 
cabins  made  ready  as  a  temporary 
prison.  The  men  were  given  another 
chance  to  turn -to,  but  still  refused,  and 
then  were  locked  up,  “in  the  hope  that 
reflection  would  prompt  them  to  better 
behaviour.” 

Later  on  five  men  of  the  port  watch 
refused  duty  until  their  mates  “were  let 
out  of  irons.”  It  was  explained  that 
the  men  were  not  in  irons,  but  this  did 
not  appease  their  comrades,  who 
threatened  to  go  aft  and  let  them  out. 
These  obstreperous  ones  “were  ordered 
into  temporary  confinement  in  the  fore¬ 
castle/  and  as  they  walked  forward 
some  of  them  “sharpened  their  knives  on 
the  grindstone.” 

Eventually  the  men  were  either  con¬ 
fined  or  placed  in  irons  in  the  cabins 
that  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
but  they  soon  started  wrecking  the 
woodwork  and  making  night  hideous 
with  their  language.  Some  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  armed  and  acted  as 
guards.  Apparently  all  the  sailors  were 
concerned  in  the  mutiny,  though  the 
account  is  not  quite  clear  to  anyone 
not  familiar  with  .the  circumstances,  and 
watches  of  ten  men  each  were  made  up 
from  the  second-class  passengers.  Natu¬ 
rally  they  could  not  have  been  very 
expert,  and  the  captain  reckoned  that 
the  mutiny  had  caused  him  a  fortnight’s 
delay  on  the  trip. 

Smashing  Things. 

From  the  time  of  their  arrest  the 
sailors  seemed  to  have  made  their  tern- 
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porary  prisons  a  sort  of  Donnybrook. 
feuch  irons  and  handcuffs  as  there  were 
were  all  in  use,  and  some  of  the  men 
were  hi  shed  to  bolts  in  the  transoms 
of  the  lazarette.  The  carpenter  was 
called  in  more  than  once  to  repair  the 
damage.  Some  of  the  irons  were  even 
broken,  and  eventually  the  carpenter 
was  ordered  to  make  a  set  of  .stocks,  in 
which  the  men  were  placed.  But  even 
tins  did  not  restrain  the  mutineers,  who 
forced  the  stocks  open,  and  eventually 
smashed  the  apparatus. 

Much  to  the  relief  of  everyone  on 
board,  the  ship  at  length,  on  July  13, 
1S54,  reached  Auckland.  In  response  to 
a  signal  armed  police  went  off  to  the 
f  11PJ  anc^  ^lie  sixteen  sailors  were 
bundled  off  to  Mount  Eden.  They  were 
all  brought  up  at  the  Police  Court  and 
charged  with  mutiny.  The  captain,  in 


WINGS. 

his  evidence,  estimated  that  the  mutiny 
caused  a  fortnight’s  delay,  and  then  he 
had  to  pay  £20  to  passengers  to  do  the 
seamen  s  work.  After  hearing  the  case 
the  Bench  discharged  six  of  the  men. 
three  of  the  leaders  were  sentencd  to 
sixteen  weeks’  imprisonment  each,  and 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced 
to  twelve  weeks’  imprisonment  each. 

The  saloon  passengers  on  this  eventful 
trip  were  Lady  Wiseman,  Mr.  Edridge 
(purveying  officer),  Mrs.  Edridge  and 
three  children,  Mr.  Lightband,  Mr. 
Olliver,  Ensign  O’Brien  of  the  43rd 
Regiment,  Ensign  Greigson  of  the  40th 
Regiment,  Ensign  Churchward  of  the 
14th  Regiment,  Paymaster  Ryder  of  the 
40th  Regiment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ireland 
Mr.  Evitt,  Mr.  Wivall,  and  a  party  of 
natives.  In  the  second  class  '  and 
steerage  there  were  122  passengers. 


THE  HELVELLYN. 


Mutiny  and  Assault. 


There  are  several  incidents  of  interest 
connected  with  the  passengers  and  crew 
of  this  ship.  The  single  men  who  came 
out  in  the  Helvellyn  had  no  occasion 
to  seek  employment  when  they  landed 
at  Auckland,  as  they  were  immediately 
met  by  recruiting  officers  and  given  the 
option  of  joining  the  Volunteer  Corps 
or  the  Militia,  to  serve  in  the  Waikato 
War.  About  thirty  fine  young  fellows 
were  sent  to  barracks,  and  a  few  days 
later  to  the  camps  at'  Otahuliu  and 
Drury  for  training;  they  subsequently 
took  an  active  part  in  some  of  the 
fighting. 

The  Helvellyn  was  a  fine  large  com¬ 
fortable  ship  of  a  little  over  a  thousand 
tons,  built  at  Sunderland  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Thompson  and  Son,  and  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  for  one 
voyage  to  bring  out  a  large  number  of 
passengers  and  Government  immigrants, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  F.  S. 
Dalison.  The  vessel  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  July  14,  1803,  and  called 
at  Dartmouth,  which  was  left  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month.  She  experienced 
very  light  winds  and  fine  weather  to  the 
Equator,  which  was  crossed  on  August 
23.  After  rounding  the  Cape  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26  the  ship  encountered  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  heavy  gales  until  sighting 
Tasmania.  The  Three  Kings  were  made 
on  November  11,  and  owing  to  light 


adverse  winds  she  was  five  days  beatiim 
down  the  coast,  Auckland  being  reached 
on  November  10.  Two  of  the  passengers, 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Finn,  died  of  'con¬ 
sumption  before  the  vessel  reached  port 
and  were  buried  at  sea. 

Among  the  passengers  by  the 
Helvellyn  were  Mr.  Henry  Atkinson, 
who  donated  the  park  at  Titirangi  to  the 
people  of  Auckland;  also  Mrs.  Henry 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  David  Gouk  (widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  Gouk,  ship  builder),  Mr. 
J.  S._  Johnstone,  and  other  well-known 
colonists. 

When  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  four  of 
the  sailors  who  had  been  under  arrest 
were  brought  before  the  magistrate  at 
Auckland  and  charged  with  a  breach  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  William  Thompson 
pleaded  guilty  to  having  struck  the 
captain  with  his  fist,  and  combining 
with  others  of  the  crew  to  disobey 
orders,  and  thereby  impeding  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  ship.  He  was  sent  to 
Mount  Eden  gaol  for  five  months 
with  hard  labour,  and  with  others 
assisted  in  the  making  of  Khyber  Pass 
Road  under  an  armed  warder.  Robert 
Canter,  for  assault,  throwing  ship’s 
stores  overboard,  and  stealing,  was 
sentenced  to  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment;  William  Bass  was  charged  with 
inciting  to  mutiny  and  sentenced  to  12 
weeks’  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
The  other  sailor  was  acquitted. 
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THE  WHITE  ROSE. 


Partially  Dismasted — A  Trying  Experience  for  Passengers  and  Crew. 


The  White  Rose,  like  many  other 
ships  leaving  England  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  on  board,  experienced  an 
eventful  xmyage.  Owing  to  her  cargo 
shifting  during  a  heavy  gale,  and  the 
vessel  sustaining  serious  damage,  she 
was  compelled  to  put  into  Mauritius 
for  repairs. 

The  White  Rose,  a  sister  ship  to  the 
Tintern  Abbey,  was  built  at  Quebec  in 

1874,  and  was  on  her  maiden  voyage. 
She  was  a  ship  of  1557  tons,  owned  by 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Sons,  London,  and 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  She 
sailed  from  Plymouth  on  February  21, 

1875,  with  166  Government  immigrants, 
and  crossed  the  Equator  on  March  19. 
Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  until 
April  14,  when  the  Captain,  T.  G.  Thorpe, 
was  found  dead  in  his  berth,  having  died 
suddenly  from  apoplexy.  Mr.  C.  W.  Best, 
chief  officer,  then  took  charge,  and 
shortly  after  the  vessel  encountered  a 
succession  of  gales,  with  very  heavy 
high  seas,  the  ship  rolling  violently  at 
times,  during  which  some  of  the  railway 
plant  got  adrift.  On  May  10  another 
heavy  gale  was  encountered,  and  the 
vessel  shipped  large  quantities  of  water, 
the  sea  literally  sweeping  the  decks,  a 
heavy  sea  carrying  away  the  fore  upper 
topsail  yard.  The  following  day  the 


main  topmast  broke  in  the  middle  and 
settled  down.  Finding  that  the  railway 
plant  was  still  adrift,  and  constantly 
rolling  about,  proving  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  it  properly,  Captain 
Best  deemed  it  advisable  to  bear  up  for 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  in  order  to  save 
lives,  property,  and  cargo.  Port  Louis 
was  reached  on  May  22,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  having  been  effected  the 
vessel  proceeded  on  her  voyage  on  June 
10.  After  passing  St.  Paul’s  Island 
further  heavy  gales  were  encountered, 
with  most  boisterous  weather.  On  the 
23rd,  whilst  travelling  under  a  heavy 
north-east  gale,  the  vessel  shipped  a  big 
sea,  which  washed  her  fore  and  aft, 
besides  doing  considerable  damage  to 
running  gear.  On  July  9  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  lower  foremost  hold  amongst 
the  cargo,  and  all  on  board  had  a  trying 
experience.  The  crew  and  passengers 
worked  strenuously,  and  the  fire  was 
eventually  got  under. 

When  the  vessel  left  Mauritius  tropi¬ 
cal  fever  and  ague  existed,  and  during 
the  voyage  one  man  died  from  fever  and 
plague.  When  the  vessel  reached  Lyttel¬ 
ton  there  was  apparently  no  disease  on 
board,  but  the  authorities  decided  to 
land  the  passengers  at  Ripa  Island. 
They  were  released  after  a  stay  of  seven 
days. 


THE  ROUTENBECK. 


The  Routenbeck,  an  iron  barque  of  930 
tons,  built  in  1875  and  chartered  by  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  made  four  voyages  to 
New  Zealand.  Her  first  visit  was  to 
Port  Chalmers  in  1879,  in  command  of 
Captain  Steet.  She  sailed  from  London 
with  passengers  and  general  cargo  on 
March  28,  and  took  her  final  departure 
from  the  Lizard  on  April  4.  She  had  a 
fine  run  to  the  Equator  of  20  days  from 
the  Lizard,  rounded  the  Cape  on  May  24, 
and  made  Stewart  Island  on  June  22. 
Six  days  later,  on  June  28,  she  anchored 
at  Port  Chalmers,  making  the  passage 
in  92  days,  or  land  to  land  79  days. 

Two  years  later  the  barque  visited 
Lyttelton  under  the  same  command,  and 
made  another  good  passage  of  89  days, 
port  to  port.  She  sailed  from  London 


on  May  28,  and  arrived  on  August  23, 
1881. 

In  1887  the  barque  made  another 
voyage  to  Port  Chalmers.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  she  sailed  from  Glasgow  under 
Captain  Edwards  with  a  few  passengers 
and  general  cargo.  Sailing  on  March  12. 
she  crossed  the  Equator  on  April  6,  and 
sighted  Cape  Saunders  on  June  9,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Port  Chalmers  the  following  day, 
making  the  passage  in  90  days. 

Five  years  later  the  barque  made  a 
voyage  to  Wellington  in  command  of 
Captain  Russell.  She  sailed  from  Liver¬ 
pool  on  May  7,  and  arrived  on  August 
31,  1892,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  pas¬ 
sage  of  116  days.  After  discharging 
cargo  she  sailed  for  Port  Chalmers, 
arriving  there  on  September  21,  1892. 
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THE  DOUGLAS. 


The  Douglas,  a  vessel  of  1428  tons 
register,  was  chartered  by  both  the 
Shaw,  Savill  Company  and  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company.  She  visited 
Wellington  in  1873,  arriving  from 
London  on  September  25  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Shaw,  Savill  line,  and  again  in 
the  following  year,  arriving  on  October 
22  after  a  passage  of  113  days.  In 
1873  there  was  a  slight  outbreak  of 
scarlatina  and  smallpox  aboard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
passengers  were  subjected  to  a  short 
quarantine  when  Wellington  was 
reached.  Among  the  passengers  who 
came  out  in  her  in  1874  was  C.  Gibson, 
now  living  in  Mount  Eden,  Auckland. 
On  both  these  *  trips  Captain  Wilson 
was  in  command.  The  Douglas  did  not 
visit  New  Zealand  again  until  1886,  when 


she  was  chartered  for  a  voyage  to 
Auckland  by  the  N.Z.S.S.  Co.  She  left 
London  on  September  2,  1885,  but  when 
off  the  Scilly  Islands  she  was  struck  by 
a  terrific  hurricane  which  carried  away 
a  number  of  her  sails,  washed  away 
the  starboard  light,  stove  in  the  long¬ 
boat,  and  swept  the  decks  clean  of 
movables.  The  ship  had  to  put  into 
Falmouth  for  repairs  and  finally  left 
that  port  on  the  22nd  of  September. 
Auckland  was  reached  on  January  17, 
1886.  On  this  occasion  she  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Melville.  In 
recording  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in 
Auckland  the  “Star”  said  she  was 
originally  a  screw  steamer,  afterwards 
converted  into  a  ship. 

There  was  also  a  small  vessel  of  the 
same  name  which  visited  Wellington  in 
1864.  She  was  only  of  330  tons  burthen. 


THE  LANARKSHIRE. 


The  iron  ship  Lanarkshire,  a  vessel  of 
796  tons,  built  at  Glasgow  in  1873,  and 
chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co., 
brought  to  the  Dominion  a  large  number 
of  passengers  on  two  voyages  in  the 
seventies.  Like  many  other  ships  arriv¬ 
ing  during  the  Vogel  immigration 
scheme,  she  was  not  adapted  for  the 
carrying  of  passengers.  On  her  first 
voyage  she  sailed  from  London  on  March 
20,  crossed  the  Equator  when  20  days 
out,  rounded  the  Cape  on  May  23, 
sighted  the  Snares  on  July  6,  and 
arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  July  8,  1875. 
The  ship  was  deeply  laden,  having  on 
board,  in  addition  to  general  cargo,  a 
large  quantity  of  railway  iron,  and  when 
heavy  weather  was  met  with  the  decks 
were  continually  flooded  with  heavy 
seas  breaking  on  board.  The  vessel 
experienced  light  winds  during  the  first 
part  of  the  passage,  but  after  passing 
the  Cape  encountered  thick,  dirty 
weather,  with  easterly  winds,  for  many 
days. 

The  “Lyttelton  Times,”  referring  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Lanarkshire,  stated: 
“She  was  evidently  intended  for  carry¬ 
ing  cargo,  as  her  accommodaton  for  pas¬ 
sengers  is  very  limited,  especially  that 


provided  for  second  and  third  cabin 
passengers.  The  steerage  is  a  miserable 
place,  and  how  so  many  persons  could 
have  lived  down  in  such  a  den  without 
illness  during  the  passage  is  wonderful, 
but  it  must  have  been  very  trying  to 
those  so  situated.  There  was  no  light 
except  from  the  small  hatchway  on  deck, 
and  this  had  often  to  be  battened  down, 
leaving  all  below  in  the  dark,  and  to  add 
to  the  discomfort  of  the  passengers  no 
candles  or  lamps  could  be  procured. 
Another  source  of  grievance  was  that 
the  supply  of  stores  and  the  water  ran 
short,  and  for  some  weeks  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  put  on  short  allowance. 
Captain  Swinton  states  that  he  only 
came  on  board  two  days  before  the  ship 
sailed,  and  knew  nothing  about  the 
stores  for  the  vessel.” 

The  Lanarkshire  visited  Wellington 
three  years  later.  She  sailed  from  Lon¬ 
don  on  December  11,  1877,  in  command 
of  Captain  Wilkie,  and  after  a  good 
passage  of  100  days  arrived  on  March  23, 
1878. 

Another  vessel  bearing  the  same  name, 
a  ship  of  647  tons,  arrived  at  Wellington 
on  May  8,  1862,  after  a  stormy  passage 
of  134  days.  She  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Weston. 
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THE  SPRAY  OF  THE  OCEAN. 


When  the  ship  Spray  of  the  Ocean, 
Captain  Slaughter,  arrived  at  Auckland 
on  September  1,  1859,  she  was  considered 
to  have  made  the  fastest  passage 
between  Great  Britain  and  Auckland  up 
till  that  date,  her  time  of  86  days  being 
two  days  better  than  the  previous  best 
made  by  the  Bock  City.  One  can  ima¬ 
gine  the  surprise  her  arrival  occasioned, 
as  at  that  time  very  few  vessels  made 
the  passage  in  under  120  days.  The 
Spray  of  the  Ocean’s  record,  however, 
was  not  allowed  to  stand  for  long,  and 
the  following  year  the  troopship  Robert 
Lowe  made  a  sensational  passage  of  82 
days  from  Cork.  In  fairness  to  the 
Spray  of  the  Ocean,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Robert  Lowe  was  under  steam 
for  15  days  of  the  voyage. 

In  referring  to  her  passage  to  Auck¬ 
land,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  she  visited  the  Domi¬ 
nion,  Mr.  H.  C.  Heath,  of  View  Road, 


Mount  Eden,  who  came  out  as  a  passen¬ 
ger,  says  she  left  London  on  June  0, 
1859,  and  was  towed  to  sea  by  a  steam 
tug.  The  first  portion  of  the  voyage 
was  uneventful,  but  when  off  St.  Paul’s 
Island  a  heavy  storm  was  encountered, 
the  ship  being  hove-to  for  some  hours. 

L ■  Heath  states  that  while  running 
under  close-reefed  topsails  she  attained 
a  speed  of  17  knots  per  hour.  After 
passing  out  of  the  storm  area  fine 
weather  was  encountered,  and  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Auckland  after  a 
splendid  passage  of  86  days  from 
anchorage  to  anchorage.  Another  old 
Auckland  resident  who  came  out  as  a 
passenger  on  the  Spray  of  the  Ocean  is 
Mr,  A.  Winstone,  of  Mount  Albert. 

I  he  Spray,”  which  \vas  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.’s  char¬ 
tered  ships,  was  a  vessel  of  900  tons, 
heavily  masted,  with  a  great  spread  of 
canvas.  On  returning  to  England  she 
re-engaged  in  the  China  tea  trade. 


THE  ALICE. 


The  Alice,  a  fast-sailing  barque  of 
627  tons,  under  charter  to  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Co.,  completed  three  successful 
voyages  with  passengers  to  the  Domi¬ 
nion.  She  came  to  Auckland  when  only 
about  twelve  months  from  the  builders’ 
hands,  making  the  run  in  103  days  from 
Torbay.  The  barque  sailed  on  December 
21,  1869,  and  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
April  3,  1870,  after  an  uneventful  pas¬ 
sage.  The  run  to  Tasmania  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  73  days,  when  the  barque 
experienced  very  light  winds  and  calms 
right  across  to  the  Three  Kings,  which 
were  passed  on  March  31. 

The  following  year  the  Alice  sailed 
from  Gravesend  with  a  large  number  of 
passengers  on  May  11,  and  arrived  at 
Auckland  on  August  18,  1871,  making 
the  passage  in  95  days  from  her  final 
departure.  When  in  2deg  south  the 
Alice  encountered  a  very  severe  gale, 
during  which  she  lost  her  foretopsail 
\  aul,  main  topgallant,  and  royal  masts, 
also  a  portion  of  her  port  bulwarks. 


Heavy  seas  broke  over  the  vessel,  and 
she  was  disabled  for  five  days.  The 
Cape  was  passed  on  the  sixty-first  day 
out,  and  from  thence  she  had  a  capital 
run,  averaging  nine  knots  until  arrival 
m  port.  Cape  Leeuwin  was  passed  on 
July  29,  and  during  the  next  seven  days 
she  travelled  2100  miles,  the  wind  beixm 
from  the  south-west.  The  Three  Kings 
were  passed  on  the  14th,  when  light 
south-west  winds  brought  her  along  the 
coast.  Captain  Windemer  commanded 
the  barque  on  each  voyage. 

After  an  interval  of  three  years  the 
Alice,  under  Captain  Burgess,  made  a 
Yoyage  to  Lyttelton.  She  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  October  10,  and  three  days 
later,  when  off  Deal,  collided  with  the 
barque  Recovery,  and  was  compelled  to 
put  back  for  repairs.  She  finally  sailed 
on  November  7,  and  met  with  Imht 
winds  until  passing  the  Cape.  From 
this  _  point  she  had  an  excellent  run 
making  Lyttelton  Harbour  on  February 
6,  1875,  after  a  fine  passage  of  89  days. 
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THE  STRATHALLAN. 


The  Stratliallan,  a  comparatively 
small  ship  of  550  tons,  was  sent  out  by 
the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  in  the  early  days 
with  immigrants.  For  her  size  she  made 
fairly  good  passages,  varying  from  96  to 
110  days.  Her  first  voyage  was  from 
Leith  to  Dunedin  in  1858,  where  she 
landed  250  passengers,  after  an  un¬ 
eventful  trip. 

In  1864  she  sailed  from  London,  and 
when  off  Beacliy  Head  collided  with 
the  ship  Ann,  damaging  her  cut-water 
and  splitting  the  main  stem.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  putting  back  to  Portsmouth  for 
repairs.  She  sailed  again  on  August  6, 
and  experienced  a  stormy  passage  to 
Napier.  During  one  heavy  gale  on 
August  21  her  foretopmast,  trussel 
trees  and  topgallant  mast  were  carried 
away.  The  ship  laboured  heavily, 
shipped  much  water,  and  sustained  other 
damage.  The  other  two  voyages  to 
Napier  were  uneventful,  but  on  the 


night  of  the  arrival  of  the  Strathallan  in 
1865  the  third  officer  and  two  of  the 
crew  made  off  with  the  lifeboat,  well 
fitted  up  with  oars,  sails,  ample  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  ship’s  compass,  taken 
from  the  binnacle.  It  is  understood 
they  cleared  away  for  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

The  Strathallan’s  records  were:  — 


TO  DUIMEDIIM. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct. 

4,  ’57, 

Jan. 

CO 

LO 

CO 

Todd 

96 

TO 

NAPIER. 

Aug. 

6 

NOV. 

24,  ’64 

Paddle 

110 

Aug. 

30 

Dec. 

17,  ’65 

Paddle 

109 

Aug. 

18 

Dec. 

2,  ’66 

Paddle 

105 

THE  ALASTOR. 


During  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
barque  Alastor  was  trading  to  New 
Zealand  she  was  in  command  of  the  one 
master,  Captain  Glazebrook,  who  was 
naturally  well  known  at  the  various 
ports.  The  barque  was  under  charter 
to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  when  she  made 
her  first  visit,  which  was  in  1877,  and 
she  remained  in  the  trade  right  up  to 
1890,  by  about  which  time  steam  was 
beginning  to  oust  sail.  During  that 
time  she  made  ten  voyages  out  and 
back,  all  but  two  of  them  being  over  the 
100  days,  and  on  two  occasions  she  was 
over  120  days.  She  seems  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  very  fortunate  in  escaping 
hurricane  weather,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  reports  of  her  arrival  in  port 
often  mention  “remarkable  for  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  weather,”  “tantalising  wea¬ 
ther,”  and  so  on;  and  probably  that  was 
why  she  never  made  any  remarkable 
times  on  the  run.  One  voyage  was  so 
uneventful  that  (at  least  the  newspaper 
account  says  so)  “a  good-natured  sailor 
volunteered  for  a  couple  of  sticks  of 
tobacco  to  fall  overboard  in  order  to 
vary  the  monotony.”  The  longest  trip 
the  barque  made  was  one  of  125  days  to 


Wellington.  Her  record  of  passages  is 
as  follows:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Dec.  3,  ’78 
Jan.  4 

J  an.  2  5 

Dec.  29,  ’88 

May  30,  ’77 
Mar.  18,  ’79 
Apl.  25,  ’84 
May  28,  ’85 
Apl.  10,  ’89 

Glazebrook  107 
Glazebrook  104 
Glazebrook  114 
Glazebrook  123 
Glazebrook  102 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  29,  ’80 

Nov.  17, ’81 

April  3,  ’81 

Mar.  10,  ’8  2 

Glazebrook  125 
From  Lizard  114 
Glazebrook  113 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  13 

June  5,  ’83 
June  18,  ’86 

Glazebrook  99 
Glazebrook  96 

TO  NELSON. 

Nov.  10, ’89 

Feb.  21, ’90 

Glazebrook  103 
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THE  NORTHAMPTON. 


4  he  Northampton,  a  smart  clipper 
ship  of  1101  tons,  made  two  successful 
voyages  to  the  Dominions  under  charter 
to  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.  When  eight 
years  off  the  stocks  she  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  March  21,  and  crossed  the 
Equator  on  April  17,  without  having 
to  haul  the  yard  round  once.  Five  weeks 
later,  however,  she  experienced  a  very 
heavy  gale  from  west-north-west,  with 
a  tremendous  sea  running  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  ship  scudded  before  it 
under  lower  topsails  and  foresail  for  24 
hours,  the  barometer  being  as  low  as 
28.30.  Several  big  seas  were  shipped, 
some  going  below  into  the  passengers’ 
quarters,  but  no  damage  was  done 
except  to  the  two  lifeboats.  The  ship 
then  had  a  favourable  run  to  the  Snares, 


which  were  sighted  on  June  3,  the  ship 
being  then  only  70  days  from  the  pilot. 
She  had  a  good  run  up  the  coast,  and 
anchored  at  Lyttelton  on  June  6,  1874, 
thus  completing  the  passage  in  72  days 
13  hours,  with  no  studding  sails.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  were  thirteen  cases  of 
modified  smallpox,  and  one  of  fever, 
which  broke  out  shortly  after  sailing. 
There  were  seven  deaths.  Captain  Bar¬ 
clay  was  in  command  of  the  ship. 

The  Northampton  made  a  second 
voyage  to  the  Dominion  under  Captain 
Clare  in  1877.  She  arrived  at  Nelson 
on  April  4  with  336  immigrants,  and 
after  landing  a  number  proceeded  to 
Wellington  wth  the  balance. 

The  Northampton  was  built  by  Con¬ 
nell  at  Glasgow  in  1866  for  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Co.,  London. 


THE  CROWNTHORPE. 


The  Crownthorpe,  a  barque  of  812  however,  did  not  suffer  any  serious 
tons,  was  chartered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  damage. 

Co.  to  carry  passengers  and  general  The  Crownthorpe’s  records  were: _ 

cargo  to  three  ports  in  the  Dominion.  TO  Auckland 

The  vessel  was  built  at  Sunderla/nd  in  - - - 

1873,  and  Captain  Everett  was  given  Sailed. 

Arrived. 

j  Captain.  Days. 

and  was  still  in  charge  when  she  made  Apr.  l  9 

her  last  run  to  New  Zealand.  Nothing  Nov.  2,  ’81 

eventful  occurred  on  any  of  the  pas-  Nov.  11,  ’82 

Aug-.  8,  ’76 
Feb.  25,  ’82 
Feb.  17,  ’83 

Everett  109 

Everett  113 

Everett  97 

o — •  virv-vuutcAGu  auiiie  severe  - - - - - 

storms  on  the  voyage  to  Wellington  in  TO  WELLINGTON. 

1881.  also  a  OVplone  on  har  loaf  norm  - - - - 

to  Auckland,  shortly  after  passing  Tas-  Aug-.  13 

mania.  Captain  Everett  reported  on  Dec.  9,  ’80 

Dec.  1,  ’77 
Apr.  21,  ’81 

Everett  110 

Everett  133 

from  the  south-east,  and  hauled  to  the  TO  NELSON. 

;  - -  ”  ^  uicw  it 

hurricane,  with  heavy,  confused  sea,  — 

which  lasted  for  four  days.  The  ship, 

July  13, ’85 

Everett  112 

THE  TAUNTON. 


This  vessel,  a  ship  of  687  tons,  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  made  two 
voyages  only  to  New  Zealand— the  first 
under  Captain  Cochrane  and  the  second 
under  Captain  Clark.  She  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  September  2,  1874,  makino- 
the  passage  in  117  days. 


In  1875  she  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
July  2  with  passengers  and  cargo,  and 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  October  6, 
making  the  voyage  in  96  days  port  to 
port. 
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THE  QUEENS. 

A  Notable  List  of  Ships. 


The  name  Queen,  both  by  itself  and 
in  combination  with  other  words,  has 
always  been  popular  on  the  sea,  and  in 
the  history  of  sailing  ships  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  there  have  been  some  handsome 
bearers  of  the  name.  In  going  through 
mv  records  I  find  about  twenty 
"Queens”  that  have  traded  out  to  New 
Zealand,  and  must  have  brought  many 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  early  days 
of  the  colony.  In  previous  articles  I 
have  dealt  with  the  Queen  Bee,  Queen 
of  Beauty,  and  May  Queen,  and  now  add 
others  to  the  list.  Many  of  the  Queens 
came  out  under  charter  to  the  Shaw, 
Savill  Co. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  DEEP. 


The  Queen  of  the  Deep,  a  fine  ship  of 
1257  tons,  was  when  launched  at  St. 
John’s,  New  Brunswick,  in  1863,  given 
the  name  of  Our  Pearl.  Her  first  voyage 
was  to  Liverpool,  where  she  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Messrs.  Rylands,  Seddon  and 
Co.,  who  had  the  name  changed  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Deep.  On  February  14, 
1864,  she  sailed  from  London  for  Auck¬ 
land  with  many  saloon  and  second-clas3 
passengers;  also  130  Government  immi¬ 
grants.  She  cleared  the  Channel  two 
days  after  leaving  the  Downs,  and  then 
experienced  a  succession  of  calms  and 
light  winds.  The  south-east  trades  also 
proved  indifferent,  being  light  and 
baffling.  Owing  to  these  unfavourable 
circumstances  she  was  61  days  out  when 
she  crossed  the  meridian  of  the  Cape. 
In  running  down  her  easting  she  encoun¬ 
tered  some  strong  gales,  which  again 
impeded  her  progress,  but  from  Cape 
Leeuwin  she  made  a  good  run  across  to 
the  Three  Kings,  which  were  sighted 
on  June  12,  and  two  days  later  she 
dropped  anchor  at  Auckland,  the  passage 
having  occupied  117  days  from  the 
Downs. 

The  ship  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
going  ashore  off  Teneriffe.  She  was 
standing  close  in  shore  when  the  wind 
dropped  suddenly,  and  the  vessel,  being 
becalmed,  was  carried  almost  ashore  by 
the  tide.  All  the  ship’s  boats  were 
launched  and  succeeded  in  towing  her 
out  of  danger. 

The  ship  came  out  in  command  of 
Captain  French.  Among  the  saloon  pas¬ 


sengers  arriving  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Deep  were  Captains  Clark  and  Halstead, 
of  the  57th  Regiment;  Captains  Brett 
and  Lieut.  Blythe,  of  the  43rd  Regiment, 
at  the  time  stationed  in  Auckland. 
Owing  to  many  of  the  officers  of  the 
43rd.  having  been  killed  in  the  war,  the 
two  junior  lieutenants  were  immedi¬ 
ately  promoted  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
commissioned  ranks.  Two  other  saloon 
passengers  were  civil  engineers.  One  wa3 
Mr.  Rotter,  who  erected  the  Tiritiri 
lighthouse,  and  the  second  was  Mr. 
Aylmer,  who  erected  a  lighthouse  at 
Mana  Island,  off  Wellington.  The  Queen 
of  the  Deep  sailed  from  Auckland  for 
Callao,  and  did  not  return  to  New 
Zealand. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  MERSEY. 


The  Queen  of  the  Mersey,  another 
American-built  ship  of  1227  tons,  was 
built  in  1860  for  Mr.  H.  Melvain,  of 
Newcastle.  In  1862  she  was  chartered 
for  two  voyages  to  New  Zealand.  On 
July  3  she  sailed  from  London  for  Lyt¬ 
telton  with  349  Government  immigrants 
under  Captain  Aitkin,  and  arrived  on 
October  19,  1862,  making  the  passage  in 
108  days.  Ten  deaths  occurred,  mostly 
children,  from  measles.  During  the  pas¬ 
sage  a  serious  mutiny  took  place  among 
a  portion  of  the  crew.  The  cause  of  the 
offence  was  the  old  story,  “grog,”  some 
of  the  crew  having  contrived  to  broach 
cargo  and  get  at  the  spirits.  After  the 
men  had  been  placed  in  irons  Captain 
Aitkin  'was  violently  assaulted  and 
struck  by  one  of  the  sailors  with  the 
handcuffs,  by  which  he  was  seriously 
hurt.  On  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  five  of  the  men  were  brought  up  at 
the  Police  Court  and  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment. 

The  following  year  Captain  Aitkin 
brought  the  ship  to  Auckland.  She 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  August  1,  1863, 
having  on  board  a  number  of  returned 
colonists  and  a  full  complement  of  immi¬ 
grants.  The  ship  occupied  nearly  four 
months  on  the  passage,  and  the  provi¬ 
sions  became  very  scarce.  After  leaving 
the  Downs  she  experienced  a  succession 
of  light  and  variable  winds  until  cross¬ 
ing  the  Equator  on  September  17,  47 
days  from  Gravesend.  She  encountered 
a  fierce  gale  off  the  Cape,  during  which 
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the  cargo  shifted,  and  the  vessel  was 
thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  her  yards 
dipping  in  the  water  for  nearly  24  hours. 
With  a  lull  in  the  weather  she  was 
righted,  but  strong  easterly  winds  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  week.  The  ship  then  had 
a  good  run  to  the  Three  Kings,  which 
were  sighted  on  November  23,  thence 
baffling  winds  to  the  Little  Barrier, 
when  a  gentle  northerly  breeze  brought 
her  into  port  on  November  26. 

Among  the  passengers  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Mersey  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Stuart  Milne  and  family  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Tlie  Misses  Milne 
opened  a  millinery  business  in  Wyndham 
Street  in  1866,  and  carried  on  at  that 
address  for  some  years.  After  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Mr.  Choyce,  Miss  C.  Milne 
retired,  and  the  former  joined  Miss  M.  J. 
Milne  in  partnership,  and  the  firm 
became  Milne  and  Choyce.  In  1880  the 
business  removed  to  Wellesley  Street, 
and  attained  such  proportions  that  in 
the  year  1901  it  was  turned  into  a  joint 
stock  company.  The  site  of  the  present 
magnificent  block  in  Queen  Street  was 
acquired  in  1909.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Choyce  is 
the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  Milne 
family  that  came  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Mersey,  and  her  nephew,  Mr.  Stuart 
Milne,  is  the  managing  director  of  the 
present  company. 

Other  passengers  were:  Mr.  Breeze 
and  a  family  of  four,  who  pioneered 
at  Fernlea,  Warkworth;  the  two 
Creeks,  who  later  took  up  land  at 
Ivaipara  Flats,  and  whose  descendants 
are  now  working  five  farms;  the  Davis 
brothers,  who  pioneered  at  Samoa,  and 
later  purchased  Makarau  Island,  Kai- 
para;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meddins  and 
family,  who  settled  in  the  Thames 
Valley. 


QUEEN  OF  INDIA. 


Another  fine  ship  built  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  1859  for  the  Merchants  Trading 
Co.,  Liverpool,  was  the  Queen  of  India, 
a  vessel  of  over  1000  tons.  She  was 
engaged  in  1864-5  for  two  voyages  to 
Otago,  Captain  Grainger  being  in  com¬ 
mand.  Her  first  appearance  at  Port 
Chalmers  was  in  1864.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  March  23,  and  made  a  smart 
run  to  the  Equator— 25  days.  She  was 
delayed  by  calms  in  the  tropics,  and 
rounded  the  Cape  on  the  sixtieth  day 
out.  Unfavourable  weather  followed  the 
ship  when  running  down  her  easting,  and 
she  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  July  14, 
100  days  port  to  port.  In  the  following 
year,  under  Captain  Thornton,  the  ship 
made  a  smart  run  of  86  days,  port  to 


port,  arriving  at  Port  Chalmers  on  June 
21,  1865.  The  Queen  of  India  had  good 
accommodation  for  only  a  few  passen¬ 
gers.  On  each  voyage  she  brought  out 
about  thirty. 


QUEEN  OF  NATIONS. 


The  Queen  of  Nations  was  described 
on  her  arrival  at  Auckland  in  1874  as  an 
Aberdeen  clipper  built  in  1861.  She  made 
only  one  voyage  to  New  Zealand.  She 
sailed  from  the  Mersey  on  March  17,  and 
proceeded  to  Belfast  to  take  in  a  full 
complement  of  immigrants,  and  finally 
sailed  on  March  21,  under  Captain 
Donald.  She  carried  light  winds  and  fine 
weather  to  the  Equator,  which  was 
crossed  on  April  23.  On  the  22nd  of  the 
following  month  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  was  passed.  She  experienced 
a  succession  of  south-east  gales,  which 
ran  the  vessel  down  to  54  degrees  south. 
A.  few  days  before  sighting  the  Three 
Kings,  on  July  2,  the  vessel  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  James  Wishart,  and  the 
two  ships  sailed  in  company  until  arrival 
at  Auckland  on  July  5.  'Three  deaths 
occurred  during  the  voyage.  The  passage 
occupied  105  days  from  Belfast,  and  the 
James  V  ishart  took  106  from  Gravesend. 
About  a  week  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  of  Nations  at  Auckland  great 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  false  report 
being  circulated  that  the  ship  had  been 
wrecked  and  all  the  passengers  and  crew 
had  perished. 

The  Queen  of  Nations  was  wrecked  at 
Woollongong,  N.S.W.,  on  May  31,  1881, 
when  outward  bound  to  Sydney.  All 
hands  were  saved  except  one. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  AGE. 


The  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.  chartered  the 
smart  barque  Queen  of  the  Age  for  one 
voyage  only  to  New  Zealand.  She  was 
a  vessel  of  757  tons,  built  at  Sunderland 
m  185o.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Graves¬ 
end  on  November  16,  1873,  for  Auckland 
with  165  immigrants,  and  after  a  some¬ 
what  eventful  voyage  arrived  at  that 
port  on  March  2,  1874,  making  the  pas¬ 
sage  under  Captain  Montgomerie  in  105 
days  from  Torbay.  She  struck  heavy 
weather  at  the  start,  followed  by  light 
north-east  trade  winds,  crossing  the 
Equator  on  December  18,  32  days  out 
from  Gravesend.  The  south-east  trades 
which  were  fallen  in  with  two  days  later’ 
were  also  light,  and  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  was  not  passed  until  January  12 
J,  16  ves.sel  made  a  good  run  thence  to 
Tasmania  of  29  days.  Here  she  encoun- 
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teied  severe  gales  from  the  north-east, 
which  continued  for  several  days,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  calms  and  light  winds,  until 
sighting  the  New  Zealand  coast.  At 
this .  stage  one  of  the  immigrants, 
William  Denny,  died,  and  during  the  gale 
one  of  the  seamen  was  knocked  over¬ 
board  and  drowned. 

During  the  heavy  squalls  off  Tasmania 
some  of  the  sailors,  led  by  a  bully  named 
Thitbourn,  created  a  mutiny,  which 
necessitated  the  captain  putting  them 
in  irons.  The  men  broke  open  several 
cases  and  appropriated  their  contents, 
and  when  charged  with  the  offence 
threatened  to  burn  the  ship.  Having 
saturated  the  men’s  quarters  with  oik 
their  intention  was,  after  firing  the  ship! 
to  get  away  in  the  lifeboat,  which  was 
discovered  packed  with  stores.  After 
the  men  had  been  placed  in  irons  Captain 
Montgomerie  placed  a  guard,  under  arms, 
over  them,  composed  of  passengers,  until 
the  ship  arrived  at  Auckland,  when  the 
men  were  sent  to  gaol. 

Among  the  passengers  who  arrived  by 
the  ship  was  Dr.  Payne,  who  settled  at 
the  Thames. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST. 


The  Queen  of  the  West  was  a  small 
barque  of  438  tons,  built  by  Pile  at 
Sunderland  in  1867,  and  originally 
owned  by  W.  Price,  of  London.  She  was 
chartered  ten  years  later,  and  made  two 
voyages  to  New  Zealand.  Her  first  trip 
was  to  Wellington,  commanded  by 
Captain  T.  Dalrymple.  She  left  London 
on  February  23.  Nothing  eventful 
occurred  on  the  run  out,  and  after  a 
passage  of  119  days  she  arrived  on  June 
13,  1877. 

The  following  year,  1878,  the  barque 
sailed  from  London  for  Auckland,  and 
arrived  on  July  9,  119  days  from  Graves¬ 
end. 


THE  WARRIOR  QUEEN. 

i  Wai'ri°r  QUeen,  a  fine  frigate- 

built  ship  of  988  tons,  traded  to  Dun¬ 
edin  from  1865  until  1874,  and  always 
made  good  average  passages.  Captain 
Wilson  commanded  the  ship  for  eight 
years,  and  during  this  period  the  vessel 
sustained  any  serious  damage. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  voyage,  in 
1S<4,  from  Bristol,  the  ship  sailed  from 
London  Docks.  The  Warrior  Queen  was 
not  fitted  up  to  carry  immigrants,  but 
she  had  comfortable  accommodation  for 
about  seventy  saloon  and  second-class 
passengers;  she  averaged  about  fifty 
each  voyage.  The  records  of  th° 
Warrior  Queen  were:  — 


TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


s 

ailed. 

Arrived. 

Aug-. 

25, 

’72 

Jan. 

30, 

’66 

Nov. 

5, 

’65 

Jan. 

11, 

’67 

Oct. 

7, 

’66 

Jan. 

28, 

’68 

Oct. 

21, 

’67 

Mar. 

8, 

’69 

Nov. 

23, 

’68 

Feb. 

4, 

’70 

Nov. 

1, 

’69 

Feb. 

25, 

’71 

Nov. 

28, 

’70 

Jan. 

24, 

’72 

Oct. 

26, 

’71 

Dec. 

10, 

’72 

Sep. 

20, 

’73 

Jan. 

2, 

’74' 

Captain.  Days. 


Catnach  86 
Wilson  97 
Wilson  99 
Wilson  105 
Wilson  95 
Land  to  land  8  3 
Wilson  89 

Land  to  land  -SO 
Wilson  87 

Land  to  land  83 
Wilson  98 
Wilson  104 


QUEEN  OF  CAMBRIA. 


This  barque,  a  vessel  of  865  tons,  made 
one  voyage  only  to  New  Zealand.  She 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Parry,  and  arrived  at  Dunedin  on 
February  10,  1883,  making  the  passage 
in  90  days  from  Deal  and  85  land  to 
land. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  NORTH. 

This  was  another  American-built  ship, 
a  vessel  of  1668  tons.  She  was  launched 
in  1860  at  New  Brunswick,  and  five 
years  later  was  sent  out  with  immi¬ 
grants  in  command  of  Captain  Green. 
She  sailed  from  London  on  February  17 
and  arrived  at  Auckland  on  June  11, 
1865. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1874,  a  barque  of 
825  tons  bearing  the  same  name  brought 
out  217  immigrants  to  Napier.  She 
sailed  on  October  21,  1873,  under  Captain 
Dice,  and  arrived  there  on  February  2, 
1874,  making  the  passage  in  104  days. 


THE  IRON  QUEEN. 


The  Iron  Queen,  a  fine  barque  sent  out 
by  the  Shaw,  Savill  Co.,  made  one 
voyage  only  to  the  Dominion.  She 
arrived  at  Auckland  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Smith  on  December  28,  1877, 
with  thirty  passengers  and  a  general 
cargo,  the  passage  occupying  lib  days 
from  Gravesend.  The  vessel  experienced 
favourable  weather  throughout  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  sighted  the  North  Cape  five 
days  before  her  arrival  in  port.  During 
the  voyage  several  large  icebergs  were 
sighted. 
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QUEEN  OF  THE  AVON. 


This  was  an  old  vessel  of  460  tons. 
She  ran  out  twice  to  Wellington.  As 
early  as  1859  she  sailed  from  London  on 
March  23,  and  arrived  on  July  13, 
making  the  passage  in  112  days,  Captain 
Gilbert  being  in  command.  After  dis¬ 
charging  part  of  her  cargo,  she  sailed 
for  Nelson,  arriving  there  on  July  27. 

On  the  second  voyage,  under  Captain 
Jones,  she  made  the  passage  in  115  days. 
She  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  April  16, 
and  arrived  at  Wellington  on  August  9, 
1863. 


THE  BRITISH  QUEEN. 


The  British  Queen,  a  barque  of  569 
tons,  in  command  of  Captain  Nott, 
arrived  at  Auckland  on  August  31,  1859, 
after  a  lengthy  passage  of  141  days.  She 
brought  out  124  passengers,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  protracted  voyage, 
arrived  in  excellent  health.  Captain 
Nott  stated  the  ship,  shortly  after  clear¬ 
ing  the  Channel,  commenced  to  leak 
badly,  and  he  returned  to  Plymouth, 
where  repairs  were  effected;  the  ship 
had  also  been  delayed  by  a  succession 


of  light  baffling  winds  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  run.  The  barque  passed 
through  Bass  Straits,  and  the  first  land 
sighted  on  the  New  Zealand  coast  was 
Manukau  Heads,  on  August  23. 


QUEEN  MARGARET. 


This  vessel,  a  barque  of  555  tons,  in 
command  of  Captain  Spence,  was  sent 
from  London  with  immigrants  in  1855  to 
Nelson.  She  arrived  there  on  October 
18,  making  the  passage  in  116  days. 


FAIRY  QUEEN. 


I  have  no  details  of  the  voyage  of 
this  ship.  She  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
July  9,  1850,  after  a.  long  and  tedious 
passage  of  150  days  from  the  London 
docks. 


QUEEN  MAB. 


The  Queen  Mab  was  a  large  ship  of 
1000  tons.  She  sailed  from  Glasgow 
on  May  3,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers 
on  August  2,  1887,  91  days  out. 


THE  TELEGRAPH. 


Chartered  by  Shaw,  Savill  and  Co., 
the  ship  Telegraph,  1118  tons,  visited 
New  Zealand  on  one  occasion  only,  this 
being  in  1863,  when  she  was  commanded 
by  Captain  A.  R.  Pope. 

Leaving  Gravesend  on  March  23,  with 
172  passengers,  the  Telegraph  had  an 
uneventful  trip  to  the  Line,  which  was 
crossed  on  April  24.  On  May  21  the  ship 
crossed  the  meridian  of  the  Cape,  and 
on  July  4  picked  up  the  Three  Kings, 
and  arrived  at  Auckland  on  the  6th. 
The  passage  from  anchorage  to  anchor¬ 
age  was  thus  made  in  104  days.  During 
the  passage  the  Telegraph  encountered 
a  succession  of  gales,  which  resulted  in 
some  damage  to  the  ship. 

In  referring  to  the  trip,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Cooper,  who  was  a  passenger  by  the 
vessel,  says:  “Several  of  us  came  out  as 
special  settlers  under  the  forty  acre 
system — we  paid  £25  and  received  40 


acres  of  land.  During  the  voyage  one 
poor  fellow  became  insane  and  jumped 
overboard,  while  a  lady  passenger  and 
her  two  babies  died,  and  were  buried  at 
sea.  We  received  a  bad  fright  when  the 
Alabama,  an  American  warship,  bore 
down  upon  us,  but  she  allowed  us  to 
proceed  after  establishing  our  identity. 
On  arrival  in  the  Waitemata,  where  a 
number  of  men-of-war  rode  at  anchor, 
all  the  able-bodied  men  were  sworn  in, 
and  many  a  bitter  tear  was  shed  as 
we  marched  away.  Sometimes  a  con¬ 
certina  would  play  them  away  as  far  as 
the  Harp  of  Erin.  At  this  time  the  mili¬ 
tary  headquarters  were  at  Otahuliu,  and 
Drury,  and  we  lived  in  constant  fear  of 
an  attack  by  the  Maoris.  I  had  to 
give  up  my  bunk  to  a  girl  who  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  Pukekohe 
to  Drury  carrying  a  bundle  of  clothes 
for  her  mother,  who  laboured  in  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms.” 
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THE  RESOLUTE. 


The  Resolute,  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
over  1000  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wallace,  completed  three  successful  and 
uneventful  voyages  to  New  Zealand.  She 
w as  American  built,  and  chartered  by 
the  Patrick  Henderson  Co.  to  bring  out 
passengers  and  general  cargo.  Her  first 
visit  was  to  Port  Chalmers,  in  1864.  She 
sa^e(i  from  Glasgow  on  December  17, 
1863,  and  after  a  good  passage  of  82 
days,  land  to  land,  and  90  days,  port  to 
port,  arrived  at  her  destination  on 
March  17,  1864.  The  Resolute  on  this 
occasion  brought  out  two  lighthouses. 
One  was  erected  at  Tirau,  Port 
Chalmers,  and  another  on  Dog  Island. 
The  following  year  the  Resolute 
sailed  from  Glasgow  for  Auckland 


on  March  14.  Por  the  first  five 
days  she  experienced  heavy  westerly 
gales,  during  which  some  damage  was 
done  to  the  ship.  She  crossed  the 
Equator  when  25  days  out;  thence  had  a 
favourable  and  pleasant  passage  to  the 
Three  Kings,  which  were  sighted  on 
June  18,  1865,  the  run  having  occupied 
94  days,  land  to  land.  Pour  days  later 
she  arrived  in  port  and  landed,  all  in 
good  health,  a  large  number  of  passen¬ 
gers,  including  the  father  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Peacock  (optician),  Mrs. 
Thomas  Peacock,  Messrs.  D.  and  A 
Brown  (dyers),  and  Mr.  Proud  (iron  and 
brass  founder).  The  Resolute  again 
visited  Port  Chalmers  in  1866.  She 
sailed  from  Glasgow  with  122  passengers 
on  June  6,  and  arrived  on  September  22. 


DOG  ISLAND  LIGHTHOUSE. 
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THE  N.Z.  SHIPPING  COMPANY. 


Story  of  its  Origin — From  Old  Freight  Company,  Great  Fleet  Built  Up. 


More  than  50  years  ago  there  was 
general  dissatisfaction  right  through  the 
colony  with  regard  to  the  class  of  ton¬ 
nage  then  employed  in  the  London-New 
Zealand  trade,  and  the  crisis  came  about 
the  year  1871,  when  two  notable  ships 
(Helenslea  and  Bulwark)  that  arrived 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other, 
delivered  their  cargo  in  a  most  disgrace¬ 
ful  condition  through  damage  by  sea¬ 
water,  breakage,  etc.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  Helenslea’s  cargo  had  actually  to  be 
dug  out  of  her.  The  Bulwark  arrived 
after  a  passage  of  something  like  nine 
months,  having  called  at  Mauritius  en 
route,  in  a  badly  leaking  condition,  and 
so  extensive  were  the  necessary  repairs 
that  the  master  had  to  resort  to  raising 
funds  under  a  “bottomry  bond”  before 
he  could  leave  the  port. 

This  was  before  the  days  of  cable 
communication,  and  consequently  when 
a  shipmaster  got  into  trouble  and  put 
into  a  “port  of  refuge”  he  had  either 
to  wait  the  remittance  of  funds  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  mail,  after  his  owners 
had  received  advice  as  to  his  where¬ 
abouts  and  condition,  or  he  had  to  mort¬ 
gage  his  ship  under  a  bottomry  bond. 

BROKE  THE  CAMEL’S  BACK. 

These  two  notable  ships  were,  so  to 
speak,  “The  last  straw  to  break  the 
camel’s  back,”  and  the  New  Zealand 
merchants  decided  to  set  about  placing 
themselves  in  a  more  independent  posi¬ 
tion. 

That  was  in  the  old  provincial  days, 
when  each  province  tried  to  “paddle  its 
own  canoe,”  and  to  such  an  extent  was 
this  carried  out  that  it  was  actually  sug¬ 
gested  that  each  of  the  four  chief  towns 
should  form  its  own  small  shipping 
company  with  a  board  of  directors  for 
each  at  this  end,  but  with  a  general 
board  of  colonial  merchant  directors  in 
London  to  look  after  the  outward  busi¬ 
ness  from  that  end.  The  Auckland  and 
Christchurch  companies  were  actually 
floated  and  necessary  share  capital  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Christchurch,  was  the  pioneer 
company,  but  this  is  incorrect,  as  the 
New  Zealand  Freight  Company,  of  Auck¬ 
land,  is  entitled  to  that  place,  it  having 
been  incorporated  and  registered  on  July 
1,  1872.  The  directors  were  Dr.  J.  L. 


Campbell  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Clark, 
Isaacs,  Shera  and  von  der  Ileyde,  and 
Mr.  John  Batger  was  secretary.  The 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  was 
incorporated  and  registered  on  January 
6,  1873. 

A  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the 
Christchurch  company  was  held  on  Janu¬ 
ary  24,  1873,  to  elect  the  first  board  of 
directors,  who  were  Messrs.  G.  Gould,  R. 
H.  Rhodes,  R.  Cobb,  J.  T.  Peacock,  John 
Anderson,  Wm.  Reeves,  C.  W.  Turner 
and  J.  L.  Coster.  The  last  mentioned 
who  was  elected  chairman,  was  manager 
of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  In  Lon¬ 
don  the  company  was  represented  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Turner,  manager,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  William  Ashby,  marine  superintend¬ 
ent. 

AMALGAMATION. 

The  Freight  Company  had  out  three 
vessels  (Hylton  Castle,  548  tons,  Fonte- 
noy,  636  tons,  and  Ferndale,  416  tons). 
It  was  then  realised  that  to  successfully 
compete  with  Shaw,  sWill  and  Co., 
united  action  throughout  New  Zealand 
and  more  financial  strength  were  neces¬ 
sary.  As  both  the  Freight  and  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Companies  were 
financed  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand 
an  amalgamation  was  easily  arranged, 
by  which  the  Freight  Company  share¬ 
holders  took  up  an  equal  interest  in  the 
Shipping  Company.  It  may  he  asked 
why  did  not  the  Freight  Company  absorb 
the  Shipping  Company,  seeing  that  the 
head  offices  of  the  bank  and  its  two 
other  off-shoots  (New  Zealand  Insurance 
Company  and  New  Zealand  Loan  and 
Mercantile  Agency  Company)  were  all 
in  Auckland,  and  the  financial  strength 
was  then  without  a  doubt  centred  in 
Auckland?  The  reason  doubtless  was 
to  gain  the  assistance  and  support  of 
the  Canterbury  squatters,  as  they  were 
then  the  chief  exporters  of  wool  and 
grain.  Auckland’s  exports  were  at  that 
time  chiefly  gum,  flax  and  South  Sea 
Island  produce. 

Dunedin’s  trade,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
was  chiefly  with  Glasgow,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  tonnage  was  supplied  by  P.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Co.  (Albion  Company,  sub¬ 
sequently  amalgamated  with  Shaw 
Savill  and  Co.  under  the  name  of  Shaw 
Savill  and  Albion  Co. ) ,  and  being  a 
Scotch  community  the  sympathies  of  the 
Dunedin  people  were  then  more  with 
Glasgow  than  London. 
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SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

Ihe  first  vessel  to  arrive  at  this  port 
under  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany’s  flag  (which  was  then  a  white 
sheet  with  the  letters  “N.Z.”  over 
S.  Co.  in  blue — the  St.  George’s  cross 
having  been  added  later  on)  was  the  ship 
Hindustan,  833  tons,  on  November  17 
l87o.  The  first  ships  that  the  company 
owned  were  four  they  purchased,  and 
m  addition  to  the  Hindustan,  were  the 
Dorette,  Scimitar  and  Dunfillan,  whose 
names  were  afterwards  changed  to  Wai- 
tara,  Waimea,  Rangitikei,  and  Mataura. 
The  first  ships  the  company  had  built 
were  the  Rakaia,  Waikato,  Waitangi  and 
Waimate,  which  were  constructed  under 
the  supervision  of  Captain  Ashby  by 
Blumei  at  Sunderland.  In  the  next 
batch  built  were  the  Orari,  Otaki,  Huru- 
nui,  Waipa  and  Wairoa,  constructed  by 
Palmers,  of  the  Tyne.  The  last  three 
vessels  specially  built  for  the  company 
were  the  Piako,  Opawa  and  Wanganui. 
Two  well-known  boats  they  acquired  by 
purchase  were  the  lurakina  (formerly 
the  City  of  Perth)  and  the  Pareora 
(formerly  the  White  Eagle). 

INTO  STEAM. 

In  1883  the  company  went  into  steam. 
In  that  year  it  contracted  with  J 
Elder  and  Co.  (Fairfield  Works)  for  the 
consti  uction  of  the  Tongariro,  Aorangi, 
Rimutaka,  Kaikoura,  and  Ruapehu, 
but  the  service  was  actually  started 
with  the  chartered  steamers  British 
Queen,  British  King,  Ionic,  Cata¬ 
lonia  and  Doric.  The  Catalonia  was 
taken  up  for  one  voyage  only  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  the  public  (the 
Doric’s  delivery  being  delayed)  and  great 
expense  was  incurred  by  the  company 
in  fitting  her  out  with  refrigerating 
machinery,  the  whole  of  which  had  to  he 
removed  when  she  was  returned  to  her 
owners,  the  Cunard  Company.  The  arri¬ 
val  of  the  Catalonia  in  New  Zealand 
marked  the  first  appearance  of  the  Cun¬ 
ard  flag  in  these  waters. 

In  1884  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  were  able  to  dispense  with 
chartered  steamers  with  the  exception 
of  boats  for  the  carriage  of  general  cargo 
in  the  wool  season,  and  they  then  ran 
a  monthly  service,  with  their  own  fleet. 
As  the  trade  increased  the  company 
began  to  add  cargo  boats  to  their 
fleet,  the  first  being  the  Otarama, 
Tekoa  and  the  Waikato.  With  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Ruahine  a  new  type 
was  introduced  into  the  company’s  fleet 


the  central  citadel  tor  accommodating 
saloon  passengers— and  this  type  is  now 
adopted  by  all  passenger  lines. 

CONTROL  FROM  LONDON. 

The  company’s  present  fleet  is  thor¬ 
oughly  up-to-date.  The  principal  pas- 
sengei  steamers  are  fitted  for  burning 
oil  fuel,  and  the  cargo  boats  with  tur¬ 
bines  of  different  types.  The  fleet  has 
been  increased  from  time  to  time  until 
now,  with  its  subsidiary  company  (the 
Federal  Company)  there  are  38  vessels 
of  357,213  tons  gross  under  its  control, 
besides  which  it  acts  as  agents  for  a 
number  of  other  lines. 

When  the  company  started  its  line  of 
steamers  the  financial  control  to  a  great 
extent  drifted  to  London,  and  under  the 
amalgamation  scheme  with  the  P.  and 
0.  Company,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
shares  in  the  Shipping  Company  were 
taken  over  by  the  P.  and  0.  in  exchange 
for  an  equivalent  amount  of  P.  and  O 
stock. 

The  first  shipment  of  frozen  meat  from 
Auckland  was  taken  by  the  company’s 
barque  Mataura  in  1883,  and  as  there 
were  no  shore  freezing  works  in  those 
days,  the  fresh  killed  meat  had  to  be 
taken  down  to  the  ship  and  frozen  on 
board.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  was 
a  very  slow  process.  The  condition  of 
the  first  shipment  on  arrival  at  London 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  many  were 
the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  got  over 
before  the  meat  trade  was  brought  up 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency. 

On  examining  the  old  documents  of 
the  Freight  Company  one  cannot  help 
noticing  how  things  have  changed  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  50  years  in  Auckland,  one 
instance  of  it  being  that  out  of  67  names 
appearing  on  the  original  list  of  share¬ 
holders  in  the  New  Zealand  Freight 
Company  only  six  of  the  firms  are  now 
in  existence:  A.  Clark  and  Sons,  E. 
Porter  and  Co.,  W.  C.  Wilson,  H.  Brett, 
A.  Buckland  and  Sons,  Kempthorne, 
Prosser  and  Co.  (N.Z.  Drug  Co.)  and 
H.  B.  Morton. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  from 
1872  to  1922  the  Freight  Company 
and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company 
had  only  two  managers  in  Auckland — - 
Mr.  John  Batger,  who  was  secretary  of 
the  Freight  Company,  and  afterwards 
local  manager  of  the  Shipping  Company, 
serving  from  1872  to  1886;  and  his 
successor,  Mr.  C.  V.  Houghton,  who 
retired  last  year,  after  having  managed 
the  Auckland  branch  for  over  36  years. 
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THE  WAIMATE. 


Record  Passage  to  Lyttelton — Narrowly  Escapes  Disaster. 


A  vessel  that  was  very  well-known  in 
the  New  Zealand  trade — more  so  in  the 
South  than  in  Auckland  to  which  port 
she  made  three  trips — was  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Shipping  Company’s  ship  Waimate, 
1123  tons,  which  held  the  record  for  the 
fastest  passage,  London  to  Lyttelton, 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1870  to 
1900.  She  was  built  by  Messrs  J.  Blurner 
and  Co.,  Sunderland.  Captain  Peek,  who 
made  several  successful  voyages  to  New 
Zealand,  was  in  command  when  the 
Waimate  made  the  record  trip.  She  left 
London  on  October  24,  1880,  passed 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  on  October  30, 


she  got  clear  of  the  Channel,  and  took 
her  final  departure  from  the  Eddystone 
on  October  30.  Good  north-east  trades 
were  met  with,  and  the  Line  was  crossed 
on  November  16 — only  16  days  8  hours 
from  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  The 
meridian  cf  the  Cape  was  passed  on 
December  7  in  44deg  South;  the  Easting 
was  run  down  in  48deg  South,  Cape 
Leeuwin  was  passed  on  Christmas  Eve, 
Tasmania  six  days  later,  and  the  Snares 
on  January  4  at  4  a.m. — 66  days  from 
the  Eddystone. 

Among  the  passengers  on  that  trip 
were  the  Rev.  James  Buller.  Mrs.  Buller 
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and  reached  Lyttelton  on  the  evening 
of  January  6,  1881.  Commenting  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Waimate,  the  “Lyttelton 
Times”  said  it  was  worthy  of  note  that 
the  steamer  Northumberland  left  Lon¬ 
don  while  the  Waimate  was  loading 
yet  in  spite  of  this  the  steamer  only 
beat  the  sailing  ship  to  Lyttelton  by 
seven  days. 

Describing  this  fast  trip  of  his,  Cap¬ 
tain  Peek  reported  having  left  Grave¬ 
send  on  the  afternoon  of  October  24, 
1880,  and  the  ship  was  then  delayed  by 
a  heavy  gale  from  the  eastward.  Off 
Falmouth  the  ship  struck  a  terrific  gale 
from  the  south,  the  glass  lielng  as  low 
as  28.30.  At  one  time  the  vessel  was 
in  a  critical  situation,  but  eventually 


and  Miss  Buller;  Dr.  Farrell,  of  Nelson, 
who  acted  as  ship’s  surgeon  during  the 
passage;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cholmondeley, 
and  other  colonists  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  Old  Country. 

The  Waimate,  when  Homeward  bound, 
after  making  the  record  run  to  Lyttelton 
from  London  in  1881,  in  command  of 
Captain  Peek,  narrowly  escaped  disaster. 
One  of  the  crew,  who  was  on  board  at 
the  time,  has  supplied  me  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details  of  the  incident:  The 
Waimate  after  leaving  Lyttelton  on  the 
run  to  Cape  Horn,  possibly  owing  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  opportunities  for  obtain¬ 
ing  observations,  suddenly  found  herself 
land-locked  off  the  Patagonian  coast. 
The  position  was  critical,  inasmuch  as 
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the  Waimate,  like  all  vessels  making  the 
tniee  months’  trip  Home,  had  unshackled 
the  cables  from  her  anchors  and  run 
them  down  into  the  chain  locker  in  the 
foie  part  of  the  ship.  The  anchors  had 
been  hoisted  inboard  by  the  aid  of  spe¬ 
cial  tackle  rigged  for  that  purpose,  and 
were  lashed  very  securely  on  the  fo’c’s’le 
head  as  it  was  not  anticipated  they 
would  be  required  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  in  this  condition  that  the  Waimate 
found  herself  on  a  dark  and  dirty  night 
off  a  rocky,  rugged  coast,  full  of  inden¬ 
tations,  with  very  deep  water  right  up 
to  the  cliffs — very  much  the  same  as 
the  West  Coast  Sounds  in  New  Zealand. 
There  was  no  anchorage.  It  would  have 
been  folly  to  anchor  there.  The 
chances  were  desperate.  The  ship,  run¬ 
ning  right  before  the  wind,  was  rushing 
on  to  the  shore,  and  nothing  could  be 
done  except  round  to  immediately  under 
a  heavy  press  of  canvas,  and  get  the 
anchors  out.  Chains  were  hurried  up 
from  below  and  bent  on  to  the  anchors, 
which  were  got  outboard  again,  and  both 
anchors  were  let  go  in  deep  water.  The 
occasion  called  for  nerve  and  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  it  must  have  been  a  most  ex¬ 
citing  time,  as  every  moment  the  ship 
was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  her  peril. 
Fortunately,  the  anchors  held,  and  the 
ship  was  saved.  And  what  a  save  it 
was,  with  the  rocks  right  close  up,  and 
the  ship  standing  gallantly  beside  them. 
Luckily  the  ship  held  on  until  a  shift 
in  the  wind  came;  the  chains  were  then 
slipped,  and  when  the  time  came  to  start 
not  a  moment  was  lost.  But  two  anchors 
and  120  fathoms  of  chain  were  left 
behind — all  that  had  been  between  the 
ship  and  destruction. 

The  saving  of  this  ship,  and  the  fine 
seamanship  displayed,  is  deservedly  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  large  extent  to  a  very  fine 
old  boatswain — Ned  Parker — a  typical 
sailor  of  the  Nelson  type.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  were  on  board. 

The  next  best  run  made  by  the  Wai¬ 
mate  was  in  1887,  when,  in  command  of 
Captain  Canese,  she  came  out  to  Port 
Chalmers  in  74  days  land  to  land,  or  78 
days  anchor  to  anchor.  She  crossed  the 
.Equator  19  days  out.  According  to  the 
“Otago  Daily  Times”  this  was  the  best 
passage  of  that  season.  The  same  com¬ 
mander  in  1889  did  the  same  trip  in  78 
days  land  to  land,  or  84  days  port  to 
port.  Her  last  run  to  Port  Chalmers, 
in  the  year  1895,  completed  her  nine¬ 
teenth  passage  to  New  Zealand,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  she  never 
met  with  any  serious  accident. 

From  New  Zealand  the  Waimate’s 
best  run  Home  was  71  days  to  the 
Scillies. 
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A  smart  piece  of  sailing  that  stood  to 
the  credit  of  the  Wannate  was  her  run 
to  the  Horn  from  Lyttelton  in  18  days 
in  April,  1880. 

In  running  her  Easting  down  when 
bound  for  Lyttelton  m  1881  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Mosey  in  command,  she  logged  354 
miles  in  24  hours  in  latitude  47deg  South, 
and  her  best  week’s  run  on  that  trip 
was  1807  miles,  the  distance  run  from 
November  27  to  December  3.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  appended  table  of  her 
various  passages  to  New  Zealand,  the 
Waimate  was  very  consistent. 

The  Waimate  was  sold  to  the  Russians 
in  1896,  and  renamed  the  Valkyrian. 
She  was  lost  between  Newcastle,  N.S.W.. 
and  Chile,  in  1899.  She  was  bound  for 
Iquique,  and  was  never  heard  of  after 
leaving  Newcastle. 

Here  follow  passages  made  to  New 
Zealand :  — 


TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

^  Captain. 

Days. 

Nov.  29, 

’84 

Mar.  21,  ’85 

Tribe 

112 

Feb.  22 

May  29,  ’90 

F.  Canese 

96 

June  22 

(  Sep.  18,  ’94 

|  Worster 

88 

TO  WELLINGTON 

*Dec.  4, 

’91 

Mar.  13,  ’92 

jcanese 

98 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Oct.  28, 

’74 

Jan.  25, ’75 

Rose 

89 

Land  to  land  84 

July  28 

Oct.  31,  76 

Peek 

95 

Land  to  land  89 

June  6 

Sep.  3,  ’77 

Peek 

89 

June  17 

Sep.  25,  ’78 

Peek 

100 

Mar.  4 

June  10,  ’79 

Peek 

98 

Land  to  land  81 

Nov.  26, 

’79 

Feb.  24, ’80 

Peek 

90 

Oct.  24, 

’80 

Jan.  6,  ’81 

Peek 

74 

Land  to  land  6  6 

Sep.  19 

Dec.  17,  ’81 

Mosey 

89 

July  2  9 

Nov.  5,  ’82 

Mosey 

99 

Jan.  5 

Mar.  28,  ’86 

Canese 

82 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Sep.  4 

Dec.  2,  ’75 

Peek 

88 

May  14 

Aug-.  16,  ’83 

Mosey 

94 

Land  to  land  8  8 

Feb.  7 

May  18,  ’84 

Mosey 

100 

Oct.  20,  ’86 

Jan.  7,  ’87 

Canese 

78 

Land  to  land  74 

May  3 

July  25,  ’89 

Canese 

82 

Land  to  land  78 

Feb.  7 

May  11,  ’91 

Canese 

90 

Apr.  14 

July  16,  ’93 

Worster 

92 

Apr.  1 1 

July  25,  ’95 

Worster 

104 

*  Was  detained  ten  days  in  Channel. 
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THE  RANGITIKI. 


Some  Sensational  Runs — Vessel’s  Varied  Career — Death  of  Captain  Pottinger. 


One  of  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Company’s 
fast  sailers,  the  Rangitiki,  1225  tons, 
in  command  of  Captain  Scotland,  made 
a  remarkable  run  to  Lyttelton  in  1876. 
The  passage  from  Plymouth  occupied 
73  days,  or  from  land  to  land  67  days. 
The  Rangitiki,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  the  Scimitar,  left  London  on 
November  29th.  1875,  for  Plymouth, 

where  she  embarked  her  immigrants, 
301  souls,  and  sailed  on  December  4th. 
The  Equator  was  crossed  on  Christmas 
Day,  21  days  from  Plymouth,  Gough 
Island  passed  on  January  15th,  1876, 
and  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21st.  She  ran  down  her  Easting 
between  parallels  52deg.  and  53deg.  She 
had  remarkably  fine  weather  until 
reaching  the  Leeuwin  on  February  5th,  as 
one  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  the 
main  skysail  was  not  taken  off  the  ship 
from  the  time  she  left  Plymouth  till 
she  reached  the  coast  of  Tasmania. 
Here  the  ship  passed  large  quantities  of 
ice,  and  had  strong  westerly  gales  and 
thick  weather  to  the  Snares,  which  were 
passed  on  the  12th  February  at 
10  pan.,  arriving  and  dropping  anchor 
off  Ripa  Island,  Lyttelton,  at  2.30  p.m. 
on  February  16th,  1876. 

FAST  SAILING. 

Some  splendid  day’s  runs  were  made 
during  the  passage.  From  Gough  Is¬ 
land  to  Cape  Saunders  the  average  was 
268  miles  per  day,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  January  29th  to  February  10th, 
3738  miles  were  covered  in  thirteen 
days,  the  vessel  being  south  of  50deg. 
when  the  run  was  commenced.  One 
day  no  less  than  345  miles  were  cov¬ 
ered.  Another  good  run  was  from  the 
Snares,  which  was  left  at  10  p.m.  on 
February  12th,  and  Nugget  Point  was 
abreast  at  10  a.m.  on  the  13th — 182 
miles  in  12  hours. 

The  Rangitiki  on  this  occasion 
brought  300  immigrants,  and  it  was 
Captain  Scotland’s  first  visit  to 
Lyttelton.  He  was  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  upon  having  made  such  a  speedy 
passage. 

On  January  22nd  the  ship  sighted 
an  immense  iceberg,  standing  about  500 
feet  above  water,  and  it  was  about  1500 
yards  long.  It  was  seen  at  4  a.m.  and 
it  passed  abreast  of  the  ship  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  8  a.m.  On  this 
occasion  the  Rangitiki  made  the  voy¬ 


age  from  Lyttelton  to  London  and  back 
in  six  months  27  days. 

On  the  first  voyage  to  Auckland  in 
1864,  which  was  the  maiden  trip  of  the 
Scimitar,  she  encountered  very  severe 
gales  until  crossing  the  Line,  and  was 
there  becalmed  for  three  weeks.  Mr. 
Edward  Wilson,  still  living  in  Auckland, 
who  was  a  passenger  by  the  ship  on 
this  occasion,  states:  “The  Scimitar  was 
a  very  fast  sailer  when  given-  a  chance. 
I  remember,  when  in  the  Atlantic,  we 
caught  sight  of  smoke  ahead  of  us.  We 
had  a  good  breeze,  and  all  sails,  including 
the  stunsails,  were  set.  We  rapidly 
caught  up  with  what  proved  to  be  the 
Brazilian  mail  steamer,  sailing  and 
steaming.  Before  evening  we  left  her 
well  astern.  Among  the  passengers  to 
arrive  in  Auckland  on  this  occasion  were 
the  Rev.  Rabbi  Elkin  and  Mr.  Farquliar 
McRae,  who  was  for  many  years  head¬ 
master  of  the  Auckland  Grammar 
School.” 

AN  UNLUCKY  VOYAGE. 

Before  the  Rangitiki  was  purchased 
by  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Company  in  1875 
the  ship,  under  her  old  name  the 
Scimitar,  made  a  sensational  run 
to  Port  Chalmers.  The  ship  left  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  December  24,  1873,  with 

430  souls  aboard.  Four  days  after 
sailing  scarlet  fever  broke  our.  Two 
days  before  starting  two  families  from 
Jersey  were  removed  from  the  ship  as 
the  children  were  suffering  from  this 
complaint.  The  fever  was  followed  by 
other  sickness,  including  bronchitis, 
measles,  diarrhoea  and  variola,  which 
were  confined  to  the  children  under 
seven  years,  with  one  exception.  One 
or  other  of  the  diseases  attacked  all 
the  children  on  board.  Altogether 
there  were  26  deaths  before  reaching 
Port  Chalmers.  Dr.  Hoskings  was  m 
charge  and  upon  arrival  he  eulogised 
Captain  Fox,  the  ship’s  commander,  and 
narrated  how,  in  spite  of  death  and 
suffering,  the  passage  was  not  without 
its  pleasant  side.  The  said  Captain  Fox 
married  one  couple  and  performed  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  on  four  occasions. 
“What  with  reading  divine  service 
every  Sunday,  celebrating  marriage,  bap¬ 
tising  the  new  babies,  and  burying  so 
many,  there  had  been  enough  work  on 
the  passage  to  keep  a  parson  fully  em¬ 
ployed,”  said  Dr.  Hoskings. 
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Hie  Scimitar  on  this  passage  departed 
finally  from  Eddvstone  on  December 
25th.  Slie  then  threshed  about  for  a 
week  before  getting  favourable  winds, 
and  afterwards  made  a  splendid  passage 
to  Tristan  d’Acunha,  where  she  called 
and  took  on  board  a  supply  of  fresh 
meat  and  poultry.  She  crossed  the 
Line  twenty  days  from  Plymouth,  meet¬ 
ing  with  splendid  trades  each  side  of  it, 
and  she  got  fine  strong  westerlies  from 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape.  The  vessel 
made  an  average  of  1800  miles  per  week, 
her  Easting  being  run  down  in  41deg, 
S.  Fine  weather  with  strong  winds  fav¬ 
oured  her  until  making  the  Snares  on 
ord  March,  where  high  seas  were  met 
with.  She  anchored  at  Port  Chalmers 
on  March  5th.  The  time  occupied 
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certainly  beat  her  a  day  in  the  land  to 
land  run. 

RUN  OF  RESCUE  WORK. 

Hie  1883  passage  of  the  Rangitiki 
to  Auckland  was  an  eventful  one.  Mr. 
Y\  .  Bines,  now  residing  in  Auckland,  who 
was  one  of  the  ship’s  company  on  this 
occasion,  has  supplied  me  with  interest¬ 
ing  details  taken  from  his  log.  “The 
Rangitiki,  Captain  Millman,”  writes 
Mi.  Bines,  "left  Plymouth  on  January 
-i0,  after  taking  on  board  immigrants. 
On  February  3rd,  we  sighted  what  we 
took  to  be  a  raft  with  live  human  beings 
on  it,  all  awash.  The  lifeboat  was 
lowered,  and  we  rescued  two  men  who 
had  been  on  a  deck  house  (not  a  raft) 
for  two  days  and  nights.  Eight  men 
scrambled  on  this  house  when  they  left 
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from  land  to  land  was  67  days,  or  71 
days  from  Plymouth. 

It  used  to  be  an  open  question  whether 
the  palm  should  be  given  to  the  Rangi¬ 
tiki  (ex-Scimitar)  or  the  Westland  for 
having  made  the  record  run  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Port  Chalmers  during  the  40 
years,  from  1860  to  1900.  While  the 
Scimitar’s  time  was  71  days  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  port,  or  67  land  to  land,  the 
Westland  made  the  run  in  72  days  from 
London,  or  66  land  to  land.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  am  satisfied  all  nautical 
men  will  agree  that  the  honours  should 
undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  Westland. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  she  had  a 
two  to  three  days’  longer  run  down  the 
English  Channel  than  the  Scimitar,  and 


the  wreck  of  the  Kenmore  Castle,  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  Singapore,  but  six 
were  washed  off.  Dr.  Leger  Erson  (who 
was  a  passenger  in  our  ship,  and  after¬ 
wards  settled  in  Auckland)  soon  pulled 
the  men  round. 

“On  the  8th  February,  we  sighted  a 
dismantled  barquentine.  At  the  time, 
a  heavy  gale  was  raging,  and  we  were 
running  under  fore  and  main  topsails.  At 
2  p.m.  we  came  up  to  the  wreck,  the 
Maria  Agatha,  Captain  Owens,  from 
South  Wales. 

“Under  considerable  difficulties  the  life¬ 
boat  was  lowered,  and  the  master,  mate, 
and  five  men  were  rescued.  It  was  very 
risky  work  owing  to  the  heavy  seas, 
and  we  did  not  get  back  to  the  ship 
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until  just  at  dark.  Picking  up  men 
from  a  ship  in  a  heavy  seaway  under 
such  conditions  is  a  far  different  job 
from  a  warship,  filled  with  life  rockets 
and  breeches  buoy,  doing  similar  work. 
We  had  to  get  close  enough  to  the 
wreck’s  lee  quarter  to  allow  one  man  at 
a  time  to  jump  in  and  then  back  away, 
as  the  life  boat  at  one  time  would  be 
almost  level  with  the  ship’s  rail,  ana 
three  seconds  later  twenty  feet  below. 

DOCTOR  WANTED. 

‘‘On  the  2nd  March,  we  were  again 
requisitioned.  A  ship  signalled  for  a 
doctor,  and  Dr.  Erson  again  went  to 
the  rescue.  He  found  a  young  fellow 
who  had  been  suffering  with  a  broken 
arm  for  28  days.  The  arm  was  ampu¬ 
tated,  and  the  man  greatly  relieved.  The 
ship  was  the  James  Grimsby  from  Bak 
to  San  Francisco.  After  this,  all  went 
well,  and  we  had  a  fair  run  to  the  coast, 
sighting  the  North  Cape  on  May  13,  and 
anchoring  in  the  harbour  on  the  17th. 

“Mr.  Basley,  who  was  third  officer  on 
this  passage  is  now  Port  Missioner  at 
Auckland.  Captain  Owens  of  the  Maria 
Agatha  remained  in  New  Zealand  and 
commanded  the  brigantine  Pendle  Hill, 
Ada  C.  Owen,  the  barque  Casa  Blanca, 
and  the  brigantine  Wanganui.  He  has 
now  retired,  and  is  settled  in  Auckland. 
Myself  and  Mr.  W.  Walker,  two  of  the 
men  who  rescued  Captain  Owens  are  also 
living  in  Auckland.” 

TRIP  TO  PORT  CHALMERS  IN  ’75. 

It  has  been  stated  in  print  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  Rangitikei 
reached  Port  Chalmers  from  London 
during  1875  in  73  days.  The  facts  are, 
the  ship  left  London  on  December  18, 
1874,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  in 
in  command  of  Captain  Fox  on  the  25th 
March.  She  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Otago  Heads  on  the  22nd,  but  was 
blown  off  again.  Captain  Fox  stated 
that  the  ship  was  very  deep,  drawing 
over  20  feet,  and  this  and  light  winds 
experienced  accounted  for  a  longer  pas¬ 
sage  than  usual,  the  time  being  88  days 
land  to  land,  or  90  from  port.  On  the 
23rd  February  the  vessel  was  becalmed 
abreast  of  Prince  Edward  and  Marion 
Island  for  24  hours.  The  sea  being 
beautifully  calm  a  boat  was  lowered, 
and  manned  with  several  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  including  two  ladies  who  pulled 
towards  the  land.  Several  pieces  of 
drift-ice  were  seen  this  day,  and  one 
large  berg  three  days  previously. 

CHANGE  OF  RIG  AND  NAME. 

The  Rangitiki  made  three  or  four 
smart  passages  to  England.  After  the 
year  1889  she  was  rigged  as  a  barque. 


Sold  to  the  Norwegians  when  she  left 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company’s 
fleet,  the  Rangitiki  had  her  name 
changed  to  Dalston,  and  under  that 
name  she  paid  a  visit  to  Lyttelton. 
Later  she  was  sold  to  a  French  owner, 
named  the  Paul  Bouket,  and  taken  to 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  where  she  is 
used  as  a  hulk.  During  the  late  war 
when  everything  that  could  float  was 
sought  after,  she  was  once  more  sold 
and  taken  to  Sydney  by  the  steamer  St. 
Josefa,  in  charge  of  Captain  Scott.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  heavy  gale  off  the  Australian  coast 
the  hulk  broke  adrift,  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  sea  for  forty 
hours.  Those  on  board  had  a  very  try¬ 
ing  experience.  I  believe  the  original 
intention  of  again  placing  her  in  com¬ 
mission  was  abandoned,  and  the  hulk 
was  towed  back  again  to  Noumea.  The 
Rangitiki  was  built  by  Mr.  Samuelson, 
of  Hull,  in  1863. 

In  the  year  1884  the  Rangitiki 
brought  out  to  New  Zealand  eight  cock 
and  twelve  hen  pheasants,  and  one  raven 
for  Sir  George  Grey. 

CAPTAIN  POTTINGER’S  DEATH. 

Sailors  are,  or  were,  very  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  a  very  interesting  story  has 
been  told  me  by  Captain  F.  A.  Macindoe, 
of  Wellington,  concerning  the  death  of 
Captain  Pottinger  on  board  the  Rangi¬ 
tiki  at  Napier  in  the  year  1897.  Cap¬ 
tain  Macindoe,  who  made  several  voy¬ 
ages  with  Captain  Pottinger  as  second 
mate,  is  at  present  secretary  of  the  Well¬ 
ington  Merchant  Service  Guild.  The 
Rangitiki  left  London  in  ballast  a  day 
after  the  well-known  New  Zealand  trader 
Halcione,  and  the  ships  did  not  sight 
one  another  until  off  Cape  Aguillias, 
South  Africa,  'where  they  were  so  close 
that  the  two  crews  could  exchange  small 
talk  over  the  side.  That  was  the  last 
the  ships  saw  of  one  another.  The 
Rangitiki  was  bound  for  Otago  Heads 
for  orders,  and  got  instructions  to  go  to 
Napier  to  load.  When  passing  Cook 
Straits  she  met  a  heavy  gale,  and  it  was 
afterwards  learned  that  the  same  night 
their  old  friend  the  Halcione  was  wrecked 
at  Wellington  Heads. 

Bad  luck  seemed  to  dog  the  visit  of 
the  Rangitiki  to  Napier.  First  of  all 
the  mate  (Mr.  Porteous)  was  injured 
while  the  anchor  was  being  lowered. 
Now  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  story 
that  touches  an  old  sailor-superstition. 
On  a  Thursday  evening  a  cat  that  be¬ 
longed  to  no  one  knew  whom,  jumped 
aboard  the  ship  from  a  wool-lighter,  and 
started  to  make  itself  at  home;  but  as  it 
was  not  of  cleanly  habits  it  was  not 
popular.  Next  morning  the  steward 
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found  the  eat  in  his  room,  and  called 
out  to  the  second  mate,  but  before  the 
latter  could  come  along  pussy  had 
jumped  through  a  porthole.  The  second 
mate  went  on  deck  and  saw  the  cat 
floating  away  astern. 

Quite  pleased  at  having  got  rid  of  the 
animal  he  told  the  story  to  the  Captain 
at  breakfast;  but  the  Captain  was  very 
angry,  and  after  giving  the  second  mate 
a  verbal  keelhauling,  told  him  that  if 
he  had  done  his  duty  he  would  have 
lowered  a  boat  and  picked  the  cat  up. 
That  night  (Friday,  as  superstitious  folk 
will  note)  it  came  on  to  blow  from  the 
eastward,  and  at  two  o’clock  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  second  anchor  was  let  go;  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the  cable  was 
out  the  ship  was  dragging  towards  the 
shore.  At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  Captain  and  the  second 
mate  were  standing  on  the  main  hatch 
just  abaft  the  fore-house,  discussing 
means  of  easing  the  heavy  strain  on  the 
windlass. 

“My  God,  look  out!”  suddenly  cried 
the  Captain,  and  hurrying  down  on  the 
labouring  ship  came  a  tremendous  sea. 
The  second  mate,  rushing  to  the  bul¬ 
warks,  grabbed  hold  of  a  stanchion  just 
as  the  huge  sea  crashed  on  board,  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  after  end  of  the  house  and 
filling  the  decks. 

A  yell  from  the  steward,  who  put  his 
head  out  of  the  pantry  port,  told  the 
second  mate  and  the  Captain’s  son  that 
somebody  was  floating  in  the  water  that 
filled  the  deck  aft  and  was  waist-high 
on  the  starboard  side,  the  ship  having 
taken  a  list.  Rushing  aft  the  second 
mate  and  young  Pottinger  got  hold  of  an 
arm  that  was  seen  above  water.  They 
pulled  out  Captain  Pottinger,  and  carried 
him  down  into  the  saloon,  where  it  was 
found  that  his  neck  was  broken — death 
having  apparently  been  instantaneous. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  gale 
continued  to  blow  hard  the  ship  did  not 
drag  any  longer. 

The  body  was  carried  ashore  and  buried 
at  Napier,  and  the  ship  was  taken  Home 
by  Captain  Baker,  formerly  mate  of  the 
Turakina. 

The  mate  of  the  Rangitiki  was  ill  dur¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  stay  in  Napier,  but  he  re¬ 
covered,  and  the  first  time  he  came  up  to 
relieve  the  second  mate — it  was  midnight 
— his  greeting  was,  “I  hope  that  is  the 
last  time  I’ll  see  a  cat  drowned!” 

Captain  Pottinger  was  only  54 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  thirty-five 
years  spent  at  sea  he  had  been 
with  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.,  first  as 
mate  of  the  Waitangi  and  for  the  last 
six  years  in  the  Rangitiki.  Captain 


Pottinger  was  a  capable  seaman  and  a 
man  of  high  sterling  qualities,  which  had 
won  for  him  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  all  with  whom  he  had  business  or 
social  relations. 

PASSAGES  TO  NEW  ZEALAND  PORTS 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  various  visits 
the  Rangitiki  paid  to  New  Zealand 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

fNov.  25 

Mar.  11,  ’64 

Potts 

106 

♦Jan.  30 

May  17, ’83 

Mill  man 

106 

Dec.  16,  ’83 

Apr.  15, ’84 

Millman 

119 

May  3 

Aug.  4,  ’87 

Taylor 

93 

June  23 

Sep.  28, ’90 

Middleton 

97 

Oct.  30,  ’92 

Feb.  11, ’93 

Pottinger 

103 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Feb. 

10 

May 

28, 

iO 

OO 

Cottier 

107 

Aug. 

24' 

Dec. 

22, 

’91 

Pottinger 

120 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

*Dec 

!*! 

4,  ’75 

Feb. 

16, 

’76 

Scotland 

73 

Land  to  land  67 

Sep. 

4 

Dec. 

11, 

’76 

Scotland 

98 

Aug. 

12 

Nov. 

9, 

’77 

Millman 

89 

Aug. 

4 

Nov. 

17, 

’78 

Millman 

105 

July 

19 

Oct. 

24, 

’79 

Millman 

97 

Aug. 

28 

Dec. 

7, 

’80 

Millman 

101 

June 

25 

Sep. 

21, 

’81 

Millman 

88 

Mar. 

31 

July 

5, 

’82 

Millman 

96 

AT 

DUNEDIN 

»tDec.24,’73 

Mar. 

5, 

’74' 

Fox 

71 

Land  to  land  67 

Dec. 

18,  ’74 

Mar. 

25, 

’75 

Fox 

96 

Land  to  land  88 

Aug. 

15 

Nov. 

23, 

’89 

Middleton 

98 

Nov. 

24,  ’94 

Feb. 

22, 

’95 

Pottinger 

89 

Aug. 

27 

Dec. 

8, 

’96 

Pottinger 

103 

Oct. 

4,  ’97 

Jan. 

30,  ’98 

Forsdick 

118 

TO 

NAPIER. 

t 

Jan. 

13, 

’96 

Pottinger 

97 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Feb. 

19 

June 

2, 

’86 

Budd 

103 

*  Sailed  finally  from  Plymouth. 
tUnder  her  old  name  the  Scimitar. 

±Via  Otago  Heads. 

The  owners  of  the  ship  it  is  believed 
made  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  the 
Maori  name  when  the  ship  was  registered, 
and  when  they  endeavoured  to  make  the 
correction  Lloyds  had  entered  it  up  in 
the  list,  so  the  spelling  of  the  name  stood 
as  Rangatiki. 
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THE  HURUNUI. 


A  Thrilling  Voyage— She  Negotiates  Alderney  Race. 


The  Hurunui,  one  of  the  five  ships 
built  in  1875  by  Palmers  and  Co.  for 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company’s 
flag,  was  an  unfortunate  craft.  She  had 
a  narrow  escape  when  bound  for  Otago 
by  colliding  in  the  English  Channel 
with  another  of  the  company’s  ships,  the 
Waitara,  bound  for  Wellington,  and, 
after  sailing  the  seas  for  forty 
years,  was  sunk  on  the  4th  May, 
1915,  off  St.  Catherine’s  Point,  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  a  German  submarine.  She 


bered  on  board  the  Hurunui  when  the 
collision  occurred.  The  Hurunui’s  boats 
were  immediately  lowered,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  picking  up  a  number  of  the 
Waitara’s  passengers  and  crew  out  of 
the  water.  Altogether  sixteen  of  the 
Waitara’s  passengers  and  crew  were 
saved,  including  the  master,  chief 
officer  and  an  apprentice,  and  twenty  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  drowned. 

The  Hurunui,  severely  damaged,  put 
back,  discharged  her  cargo,  was  docked 


TIHE  HURUNUI,  FIRST  SH1F  IN  LYTTELTON  DOCK. 


was  then  rigged  as  a  barque,  flying  the 
Russian  ensign,  and  had  been  renamed 
the  Hermes. 

The  first  disaster  to  the  Hurunui 
occurred  on  June  22,  1883.  The  two 
ships,  Hurunui  and  Waitara,  left 
Gravesend  together  in  the  evening,  and 
shortly  after  the  weather  became  thick 
and  hazy.  The  Hurunui  struck  the  Wai¬ 
tara  twice  amidships,  and  the  latter 
sank  in  a  few  minutes  while  endeavours 
were  being  made  to  lower  the  boats.  A 
few  of  the  Waitara’s  passengers  clam- 


tor  repairs,  and  sailed  a  month  later 
for  Port  Chalmers,  making  the  passage 
in  95  days.  This  disaster,  coupled  with 
the  sinking  in  the  Channel  of  an  emi¬ 
grant  ship  bound  for  Tasmania,  resulted 
in  the  embarkation  of  passengers  at 
London  being  prohibited  for  some  time. 
The  outward  bound  ships  loaded  at  the 
London  docks,  and  for  several  years 
after  1883  called  at  Plymouth  for  pas¬ 
sengers. 

Captain  Stevens,  for  some  years 
master  of  the  Union  Co.’s  Wanaka  and 
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other  ships,  was  an  apprentice  on  board 
the  Hurunui  when  the  collision  occurred 
in  the  Channel,  and  Captain  Hazelwood 
was  in  command. 

A  FAVOURITE  SHIP. 

The  Hurunui  was  a  favourite  ship, 
and  brought  many  hundreds  of  settlers 
to  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dun¬ 
edin.  One  claim  to  -distinction  she 
possessed  was  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  first  vessel  to  enter  Lyttelton  grav¬ 
ing  dock,  which  was  officially  opened  by 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  acting  Gover¬ 
nor,  on  January  3,  1883. 

Though  the  year  1883  saw  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  direct  steamship  services 
between  New  Zealand  and  London,  the 
Hurunui  and  many  other  sailing  ships 
held  their  own  for  another  fifteen  years. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  two  large 
shipping  companies  trading  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  sold  many  of  their  ships  to 
foreigners. 

During  her  last  years  in  the  New 
Zealand  trade  the  Hurunui  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  C.  C.  Plunket,  who 
was  born  in  Melbourne,  went  to  sea  from 
Lyttelton,  and  has  for  many  years  re¬ 
sided  in  Auckland,  where  he  is  acting 
as  surveyor  to  Lloyd’s.  Captain 
Plunket  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Plunket,  a  well-known  journalist  of 
Christchurch. 

GOOD  AVERAGE  PASSAGES. 

The  Hurunui  was  never  a  flyer,  but 
she  made  good  average  passages  to  the 
several  ports.  Her  fastest  run  was 
made  in  1895,  when  in  command  of 
Captain  Plunket.  She  left  Cardiff  with 
a  full  cargo  of  coal  and  had  fairly 
steady  winds  during  the  first  part  of 
the  voyage,  crossing  the  Equator  25 
days  out.  The  Snares  were  passed  on 
the  25th  February,  and  on  the  2nd 
March  she  arrived  at  Lyttelton,  via 
Otago  Heads,  after  a  fine  run  of  86 
days,  port  to  port.  Captain  Plunket 
reported  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
voyage  was  remarkable  for  the  light 
winds  and  fine  .weather  across  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  royals  being  taken 
in  only  four  or  five  times.  The  Hurunui 
had  been  in  Lyttelton  the  year  before, 
and  when  she  arrived  in  port  on  March 
2nd,  1895,  she  had  done  the  round 
voyage  in  eight  months,  including  six 
weeks  spent  at  London  and  Cardiff. 
The  run  from  Lyttelton  to  London  had 
been  accomplished  in  85  days. 

FEAT  OF  SEAMANSHIP. 

A  memorable  voyage  of  the  Hurunui 
was  one  she  made  at  the  end  of  1893, 
when  bound  from  London  to  Algoa  Bay, 
South  Africa.  Captain  Plunket  landed 
the  pilot  on  December  16,  and  soon  ran 
into  heavy  weather,  which  by  the  20th 


blew  a  hurricane,  with  heavy  driving 
rain.  All  hands  were  getting  played 
out  with  continual  making  and  taking 
in  sail,  and  three  of  the  hands  were 
laid  up.  To  give  the  crew  as  much  rest 
as  possible  the  captain  stood  over  to  the 
French  coast  in  daylight,  intending  to 
wear  ship  at  4  p.m.  (dark  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel,  of  course,  at  that  time  of 
the  year).  Captain  Plunket  squared 
away  and  had  just  got  the  ship  paying 
oft'  when  the  Casquets  Light  flashed  out 
just  under  her  bows. 

If  he  continued  to  wear  ship  it  would 
mean  running  right  on  the  Casquets,  a 
small  cluster  of  dangerous  rocks  six  or 
seven  miles  west  of  Alderney.  A  hasty 
glance  at  the  chart  revealed  that  there 
was  only  one  hope,  and  it  was  almost 
a  forlorn  one,  and  that  was.  trying  the 
Alderney  Race,  the  strait  that  separates 
the  island  of  Alderney  from  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  In  stormy  weather  this 
straight  is  a  fearsome  place.  If  you 
look  at  the  chart  you  will  see  3i  and  4 
fathom  patches,  numerous  rocks,  and 
to  complicate  matters  there  is  a  furious 
tide  of  anything  from  four  to  six  and 
a-half  knots. 

A  BOILING  SEA 

Imagine  this  turbulent  spot  on  a  mid¬ 
winter’s  night,  with  a  hurricane  blow¬ 
ing,  the  Hurunui  laden  right  down  to 
her  marks !  There  were  breakers  every¬ 
where,  and  the  ship’s  decks  were  full 
of  water  to  the  rails  half  the  time. 
With  two  men  at  the  wheel,  two  lower 
topsails  and  the  foresail  set,  the  ship 
had  a  most  nerve  racking  experience, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  she  lived  through 
it  all.  Three  of  her  four  boats  were 
badly  smashed,  the  only  one  to  escape 
being  the  fourth,  which  was  high  up  in 
the  poop  davits. 

The  crew  worked  like  Trojans,  as  in¬ 
deed  they  saw  they  must  if  they  wished 
to  come  through  alive.  There  was  no  con¬ 
cealing  the  gravity  of  the  position,  and 
how  some  of  them  escaped  being  washed 
overboard  was  a  miracle.  However,  the 
ship  got  through  the  race  by  10  p.m., 
and  the  sequel  suggested  that  Provi¬ 
dence  had  had  a  hand  in  the  desperate 
chance  the  ship  had  taken.  Captain 
Plunket  gave  great  praise  to  his  first 
and  second  officer,  both  making  their 
first  voyage  in  those  ratings — the  first 
being  Mr.  McCarthy  a  native  of  Auck¬ 
land,  and  the  second  being  Mr.  Seeley, 
a  native  of  Taranaki. 

PROVIDENTIAL  RESCUE. 

When  the  Hurunui  esaped  from  the 
nightmare  of  the  Aderney  Race  she  was 
given  such  sail  as  she  would  stand,  and 
started  to  thrash  down  the  Channel. 
Captain  Plunket  had  just  gone  below  for 
a  much-needed  rest  and  was  lying  down 
“all  standing,”  as  sailors  say  when  they 
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lie  down  in  their  clothes,  when  he  was 
called  by  Mr.  Seeley,  who  reported  a 
sail  ahead  that  seemed  determined  to 
get  run  down  by  the  Hurunui.  The  mys¬ 
terious  stranger  proved  to  be  a  small 
craft  almost  on  her  beam  ends,  and  fly¬ 
ing  urgent  signals  of  distress. 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  sent  away  in  the 
Hurunui’s  boat — never  did  he  see  a 
boat  better  handled,  says  Captain  Plun- 
ket  and  made  a  wonderful  rescue  of 
the  three  men  on  the  wreck,  which 
proved  to  be  the  lugger  Bessie  Waters, 
bound  from  Caen  to  Barnstaple  in  bal¬ 
last.  In  the  storm  she  started  to  leak, 
the  ballast  shifted,  and  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  Hurunui  there 
would  have  been  three  more  sailors 
mourned.  The  master  of  the  lugger 
expressed  great  astonishment  at  Captain 
Plunket’s  feat  in  bringing  a  sailing  ship 
of  the  Hurunui’s  size  through  the  Alder¬ 
ney  Race.  “Old  coaster  as  I  am,”  said 
the  lugger  master,  “I’d  never  dream  of 
coming  through  the  Race  without  get¬ 
ting  a  pilot  at  Guernsey,  and  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  Race  is  never  used  by 
coasters  as  it  is  too  risky.” 

“Lloyd’s  Shipping  Gazette”  referred  to 
“the  gallant  rescue  by  Captain  Plunket,” 
and  published  a  letter  from  the  crew, 
expressing  their  gratitude  tp  the  captain 
for  their  timely  rescue,  and  for  landing 
them  at  Plymouth  instead  of  taking 
them  on  a  long  voyage. 

SHE  MAKES  AMENDS. 

The  Hurunui  had  poor  luck  during  the 
whole  of  the  run  to  Algoa  Bay.  Her 
best  day’s  run  was  213  miles,  and  only 
on  four  days  did  she  do  over  200  miles 
in  the  24  hours.  She  took  no  less  than 
76  days  for  the  voyage  to  Algoa  Bay, 
from  where,  after  unloading,  she  was 
ordered  to  Otago  Heads  for  orders  which 
proved  to  be  to  go  to  Lyttelton  to  load. 
The  barque  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  May 
24,  and  sailed  again  on  June  29  for 
London. 

The  old  ship  made  up  for  It  on  the 
passage  Home,  however,  and  reached 
Cape  Horn  in  28  days,  and  the  Equator 
in  48  days.  The  ship  reported  off  the 
Lizard  84  days  out,  and  anchored  off 
Gravesend  87  days  out.  For  a  ship  of 
her  class,  48  days  to  the  Equator  was 
good  running,  as  no  record  runs  were 
made  during  the  voyage,  the  best  from 
Lyttelton  to  the  Horn  being  216  miles, 
and  from  the  Horn  to  the  Line  284' 
Her  next  best  was  247,  the  284  beim* 
exceptional. 

The  next  outward  voyage  of  the  Huru¬ 
nui  to  New  Zealand  was  from  Cardiff 
to  Port  Chalmers  Heads,  in  the  ensuing 
rear,  for  orders,  with  a  cargo  of  coaf, 
the  passage  being  made  in  88  days.  The 


Hurunui’s  best  day’s  run  was  270  miles 
when  running  the  easting  down.  The 
run  home  from  Lyttelton  to  London 
was  also  a  good  one  of  86  days  to  the 
Scillys,  or  88  to  Gravesend.  The  Huru¬ 
nui  was  23  days  to  Cape  Horn,  and  49 
to  the  Equator,  the  best  day’s  run  bein0- 
280  miles  off  Cape  Horn. 

It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  newspaper,  “Fairplay,”  in  those 
days,  after  the  finish  of  the  wool  sea¬ 
son,,  to  publish  the  names  of  12  vessels 
making  the  fastest  trips  from  and  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  On  one 
occasion  (her  last  voyage  under  the  red 
ensign)  the  Hurunui  was  placed  third 
on  the  list  from  a  run  home,  which  con¬ 
sidering  the  large  fleets  competing,  was 
very  satisfactory  to  the  captain  and 
owners. 

The  Hurunui,  in  1876-7,  sailed  from 
London  on  September  23,  but  owing  to 
an  outbreak  of  fever  and  a  collision  with 
another  ship  was  compelled  to  put  back 
to  Plymouth.  She  sailed  again  on 
November  20,  and  arrived  on  February 
18,  1877,  90  days  out. 

In  1879  the  Hurunui  loaded  at  the 
Bluff  and  ran  Home  in  80  days. 

Owing  to  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
during  the  voyage  to  Wellington  in  1886 
the  Hurunui  on  arrival  was  placed  in 
quarantine. 

Captain  Harry  Cracroft  had  a  trying 
experience  in  1892.  The  Hurunui 
oi  iginally  sailed  from  London  on  June 
14,  and  arrived  at  Cardiff  on  the  22nd. 
She  sailed  the  same  day  for  Capetown, 
and  met  with  a  series  of  south-west  and 
west  gales,  with  very  heavy  seas,  which 
continued  from  the  6th  to  the  13th 
August.  The  north-east  and  south-east 
trades  proved  very  poor.  The  Equator 
was  crossed  on  August  10,  39  days  from 
Cardiff.  The  vessel  arrived  at  Capetown 
on  September  12,  and  was  detained  there 
undergoing  repairs  until  October  29, 
thirty-two  days.  After  sailing  she  met 
with  strong  south-east  and  north-east 
winds,  which  continued  until  October  29. 
Tasmania  was  sighted  on  November  19, 
and  Taiaroa  Heads,  Otago,  on  December 
L  There  the  vessel  was  ordered  on  to 
Napier ,  the  passage  occupying,  including 
the  delay  at  Capetown,  175  days. 

The  Hurunui  and  other  ships  built 
about  the  same  time  were  particularly 
well  furnished  and  comfortably  fitted 
out  for  saloon  passengers;  but  after 
about  ’83,  when  the  regular  steamers 
started  running,  all  who  were  not  travel¬ 
ling  for  health  reasons,  generally  pre- 
fened  steam,  and  the  sailing  ships  went 
out  of  the  passenger  trade. 
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Following  are  the  passages  made  to  New  Zealand  by  the  Hurunui:— 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Nov. 

22,  ’75 

Feb.  23, ’76 

Bayd 

92 

Nov. 

20,  ’76 

Feb.  18, ’77 

Adams 

90 

*Sep. 

8 

Dec.  12,  ’77 

McICelvie 

94 

Sep. 

24,  ’80 

Jan.  12, ’81 

Barclay 

110 

Sep. 

25,  ’85 

Jan.  17, ’86 

Donaldson 

114 

Oct. 

13,  ’86 

Jan.  19, ’87 

Donaldson 

98 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Sep. 

10 

Dec.  13,  ’78 

Barclay 

94 

Land  to  land  8  5 

Aug. 

14 

Dec.  6,  ’79 

Barclay 

114 

Sep. 

14 

Dec,  20,  ’82 

Hazlewood 

97 

Nov. 

22,  ’87 

Feb.  26,  ’88 

Sinclair 

96 

Sep. 

1 

Dec.-  20,  ’89 

Sinclair 

110 

fDec. 

5,  ’94 

Mar.  2,  ’95 

Plunket 

86 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep. 

15 

Dec. 

26,  ’81 

Hazlewood 

100 

July 

14 

Oct. 

17,  ’83 

Hazlewood 

95 

June 

10 

Sep. 

Vf 

00 

t> 

Ilazlev  ood 

88 

Sep 

25,  ’88 

Jan. 

2,  ’89 

Sinclair 

98 

July 

3 

Oct. 

8,  ’90 

Sinclair 

96 

Aug. 

8 

Nov. 

19,  ’91 

Cracroft 

102 

TO 

NAPIER. 

tJune  14 

Dec. 

6,  ’92 

Cracroft 

175 

The  Hurunui’s  rig  was  changed  to  a 
barque  in  1890. 

*  Via  New  Plymouth, 
t  From  Cardiff,  via  Otago  Heads. 

+  From  Cardiff,  via  Cape  Town. 


THE  WAIPA. 


One  of  Five  Sister  Ships — Consistent  if  Not  Fast. 


The  Waipa  was  one  of  a  type  of  five 
ships,  built  for  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.  They  were  all  built 
by  Palmer’s  Iron  Shipbuilding  Co., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  1875,  and  were 
practically  all  alike,  being  of  the  same 
tonnage  and  rather  heavily  rigged.  All 
were  full  rigged  ships  originally,  but  sub¬ 
sequently  converted  into  barques.  They 
were  remarkably  strong  and  well  built 
vessels.  Though  they  were  never  regarded 
as  clippers,  they  made  some  fast  passages, 
but  under  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  and  when  getting  every  chance 
with  such  skilled  men  as  Captains 
Miller,  Forsdick,  Mosey,  Fox,  Gorn, 
and  others,  if  we  except  the  Otaki, 
they  were  somewhat  disappointing, 
ais  they  seldom  exceeded  13  knots, 
The  Otaki’s  passage  in  1877,  when  she 
made  the  phenomenal  run  from  Dunedin 
to  the  Channel  in  63  days  and  to  the 
docks  in  69  days  and  beating  the  fast 
Crusader  by  one  day,  stands  out  by  itself 
and  she  must  have  experienced  very  fav¬ 
ourable  winds  throughout;  but  taking 
the  five  ships  together  they  were  much 
the  same.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sailing 
from  London  of  the  Waipa  and  Orari,  the 
Waipa  leaving  the  S.W.  India  Docks  on 
August  5,  1888,  and  the  Orari  on  the 
previous  day.  The  Orari  was  under  the 


command  of  Captain  Miller  and  Waipa 
under  Captain  Forsdick,  the  Waipa  being 
bound  for.  Port  Chalmers  and  the  Orari 
for  Wellington.  Both  ships  had  light 
westerly  winds  in  the  Channel  and  con¬ 
tinuous  fogs.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
7th  the  fog  lifted  a  little  and  the  two 
ships  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  the 
Waipa  leading.  The  Waipa  sighted  the 
Orari  again  on  the  following  two  days, 
when  the  latter  was  coming  up  fast  on 
the  Waipa.  On  the  tenth  they  were  still 
in  sight  and  in  company  all  day,  the 
Orari  leading.  On  the  11th  and  12th 
the  two  ships  were  still  in  company,  but 
the  Orari  was  hull  down  at  sunset.  On 
the  13  th  they  parted  company,  the 
Orari  going  on  one  tack  and  the 
Waipa  on  another.  The  two  ships  had 
then  beat  practically  from  the  Downs  to 
46  N.  and  8  W.  in  the  nine  days,  very 
poor  going.  On  September  1  the  Waipa 
again  exchanged  signals  with  the  Orari, 
when  in  the  north-east-trades  •  28  days 
out,  and  remained  in  company  on  the 
three  following  days.  They  soon  after¬ 
wards  parted,  and  saw  nothing  of  each 
other  until  September  17,  when  they 
again  exchanged  signals  in  4deg.  N.  and 
20deg.  W.  The  two  ships  were  then  44 
days  out.  On  September  18  they  were 
still  in  company,  but  the  Waipa  was 
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leaving  the  Orari  fast,  at  4  p.m.  the 
Orari  being  out  of  sight  right  astern, 
and  was  not  seen  again  during  the  pas¬ 
sage.  The  foregoing  details  are  taken 
from  Captain  Plunket’s  log,  who  at  that 
time  was  second  officer  on  the  Waipa. 
They  support  the  views  already  ex¬ 
pressed  that,  taken  all  through,  the  five 
ships  were  much  alike,  45  days  being  a 
fair  test. 

In  1880,  shortly  after  passing  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  the  Waipa 
encountered  a  terrific  gale,  attended  with 
a  tremendous  sea,  during  which  she  lost 
some  sails  and  her  main  topgallant  yard. 
This  occurred  on  September  16.  The 
ship  experienced  heavy  weather  until  the 
27th,  when  it  increased  to  another  very 
severe  gale.  A  terrific  sea  broke  on 
board,  filling  the  decks  and  rendering 


and  called  at  Plymouth,  leaving  that 
port  on  September  7,  so  the  Waipa  had 
at  least  one  clear  day’s  start.  Both 
vessels  experienced  light  north-east 
winds  until  September  26,  when  the 
Opawa  overhauled  and  passed  the  Waipa. 
Light  baffling  airs  prevailed,  and  the  two 
ships  were  in  company  for  three  days. 
The  Opawa  crossed  the  Equator  on  the 
6th  and  the  Waipa  on  the  7 th  of  October. 
Pine  weather,  with  light  winds,  gener¬ 
ally,  was  experienced  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  the  Opawa  sighted  the 
Snares  on  November  30.  From  this  until 
arrival  at  Lyttelton  she  experienced 
head  winds,  with  fog  and  rain  up  the 
coast,  and  arrived  on  December  7.  The 
Waipa,  which  was  bound  for  Port. 
Chalmers,  sighted  Dog  Island  on 


THE  WAIPA  WHEN  RIGGED  AS  A  BARQUE. 


it  necessary  to  batten  down  the  immi¬ 
grants.  One  of  the  boats  was  smashed 
and  other  damage  sustained.  After 
making  the  Snares  the  ship  met  with 
another  hard  gale  from  the  north-east. 
Notwithstanding  the  light  winds  met 
with  during  the  early  part  of  the  passage 
and  the  gales  when  running  down  her 
easting  she  reached  port  in  90  days  from 
Plymouth  and  82  land  to  land.  The  ship 
was  then  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Gorn,  an  excellent  seaman. 

On  another  occasion,  in  1878,  the 
Waipa  and  Opawa  left  the  English 
Channel  almost  together,  the  former 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Gorn  and 
the  latter  under  Captain  Triston.  The 
Waipa  sailed  from  London  on  August  30, 
and  cleared  the  land  on  September  6. 
The  Opawa.  left  London  on  August  29, 


December  7,  and  arrived  on  December  11. 

The  Waipa  was  engaged  in  the  New 
Zealand  trade  from  1875  until  1893,  when 
she  was  sold  to  a  Norwegian  firm,  and  is, 
I  believe,  still  afloat  under  the  name  of 
Munter. 

Captain  Gorn  commanded  the  Waipa 
for  five  years,  and  on  his  last  trip  in 
1883,  died  when  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Dope.  The  ship  was  brought  on  by  the 
chief  officer,  Mr.  Baxter. 

The  Waipa  on  one  occasion,  after  load¬ 
ing  a  cargo  at  Picton  and  Wellington 
made  a  fine  run  of  84  days  to  New  York 
under  Captain  Silba. 

Lap  tain  Norbury,  for  many  years  with 
the  Northern  Steamship  'Company,  Auck¬ 
land,  came  out  in  the  Waipa  as  an  A.B. 
on  her  first  trip,  arriving  at  Wellington 
in  April,  1876. 
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AN  OVER-CHRISTENED  BABE. 

Some  queer  names  were  fastened  on 
innocent  children  during  the  Boer  war, 
and  again  during  the  last  conflict,  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  one  small 
head  had  to  bear  so  many  and  so 
strange  appellations  as  an  infant  whose 
first  cradle  was  the  deep,  and  whose 
birthplace  was  the  cabin  of  the  ship 
V  aipa.  Mr.  Houghton,  until  recently 
manager  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
C  o.,  who  tells  the  story  says  the 
string  of  names  made  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  him  that  it  has  been  impossible 
for  him  to  forget.  Captain  Gorn  was 
master  on  the  Waipa  at  the  time,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  Auckland  lie  was 
duly  questioned  for  particulars,  that 
would  enable  the  shipping  office  to  fill  in 
the  usual  Board  of  Trade  forms.  Yes, 
there  had  been  one  birth,  and  when 
asked  for  the  name  he  reeled  off  a  list 
almost  as  long  as  the  dinghy’s  painter. 
“Cyclone  Four  Bells  Cape  Dove  Gorn 
Bendall  Waipa  - .” 

And  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  skipper 
and  all  others  concerned  were  humane 
people,  this  unresisting  and  helpless 
child  had  these  things  fastened  upon  it 
for  life,  the  crime  being  duly  entered 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  return.  The 
explanation  of  the  names  (but  not  of 
the  mental  condition  of  a  mother  that 
could  so  handicap  her  offspring)  was 
that  the  child  was  born  in  a  cyclone  at 
four  bells  off  Cape  Dove.  The  other 
names  explain  themselves,  and  it  only 
remains  to  say  that  Bendall  was  the 
name  of  the  ship’s  doctor.  I  expect 
she  was  called  “Psyche,”  for  short. 


Here  follow  the  records  of  the  out¬ 
ward  passages  made  by  the  Waipa. 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Dec. 

17,  ’75 

Apr. 

2,  ’76 

Seaborn 

106 

July 

19 

Nov. 

11,  ’89 

Forsdick 

115 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Oct. 

27,  ’76 

Jan. 

24,  ’77 

Miliman 

89 

April 

29 

July 

30, ’81 

Gorn 

92 

Feb. 

11 

May 

to 

-a 

00 

to 

Baxter 

105 

Jan. 

28 

May 

17,  ’83 

Baxter 

109 

Sep. 

O 

Dec. 

17,  ’84 

Jamieson 

104 

July 

5 

Oct. 

23.  ’90 

Forsdick 

91 

* 

Jan. 

30,  ’94 

Silba 

97 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

fAug 

26 

NOV. 

21,  ’77 

Gorn 

87 

Aug. 

30 

Dec. 

11,  ’78 

Gorn 

102 

July 

30 

Oct. 

31,  ’79 

Gorn 

92 

Land  to  land  82 

tJuly 

26 

Oct. 

25,  ’80 

Gorn 

90 

Land  to  land  86 

Nov. 

30,  ’83 

Mar. 

3,  ’84 

Jamieson 

94 

July 

4 

Oct. 

13,  ’85 

Jamieson 

101 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

4,  ’87 

Forsdick 

90 

Aug. 

5 

Nov. 

2,  ’88 

Forsdick 

88 

May 

6 

Aug. 

5,  ’91 

Forsdick 

89 

Oct. 

22,  ’92 

Feb. 

2,  ’93 

Silba 

101 

*  New  York,  via  Port  Chalmers. 

f  From  Plymouth,  the  others  being-  from 
London. 


THE  CITY  OF  GLASGOW. 


The  1168-ton  ship  City  of  Glasgow, 
owned  by  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Glasgow, 
and  chartered  by  the  New  Zealand  Ship¬ 
ping  Company,  made  two  voyages  to 
New  Zealand — one  in  1874  to  Lyttelton, 
and  the  other  in  1892  to  Dunedin.  In 
command  of  Captain  Black,  she  left 
Belfast  on  January  3,  1874,  and  arrived 
at  Lyttelton  on  March  20,  a  passage  of 
77  days,  or  73  days  from  pilot  to  the 
Heads.  She  made  a  splendid  run  of 
nineteen  days  to  the  Line,  and  was  off 
Melbourne  on  the  59th  day,  frequently 
logging  350  miles.  On  this  voyage,  of 


her  215  passengers,  -seven  children  and 
one  adult  died  from  fever. 

On  her  second  visit  to  the  colony, 
the  ship  left  Glasgow  on  March  4,  1892, 
in  command  of  Captain  Tannock,  and 
arrived  at  Dunedin  on  June  17,  1892,  a 
passage  of  104  days.  The  length  of  the 
voyage  was  accounted  for  by  adverse 
weather,  and  also  by  the  absence  of 
westerlies  when  running  down  her  east¬ 
ing.  When  off  the  pitch  of  the  Cape, 
she  struck  heavy  weather  from  the 
south-east,  during  which  she  lost  part 
of  her  top-gallant  bulwarks,  and  had 
her  saloon  skylights  smashed  by  big 
seas. 
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THE  OTAKI. 


Two  Famous  Ocean  Races — Otaki  and  Crusader. 


Old  residents  in  Christchurch,  discuss¬ 
ing  which  sailing  ship  made  the  fastest 
passage  to  Lyttelton  would  say  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company’s 
Otaki.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
What  the  old  folk  have  in  mind  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  famous  run  of  the  Otaki  from 
Port  Chalmers  to  London  in  1877.  On 
this  occasion  the  Otaki  raced  Home  with 
the  Crusader  (Captain  Llewellyn)  and 
Rangitiki.  The  Crusader  sailed  from 
Lyttelton  on  March  10,  and  the  Rangi¬ 
tiki  from  the  same  port  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  Crusader  and  the  Rangi- 


The  Rangitiki  made  a  good  run  of 
80  days,  port  to  port,  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  was  quite  overrun  by  the  other  two 
ships.  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock,  referring  to 
this  passage  of  the  Otaki,  says :  “She 
made  the  run  to  the  Horn  in  22  days, 
and  reached  the  Lizard  in  63  days.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  passage,  after  being  becalmed  on 
the  New  Zealand  coast,  she  had  only 
eight  hours  of  head  winds.” 

ANOTHER  OCEAN  RACE. 

The  Otaki  was  a  fast  sailer,  but  gene¬ 
rally  was  unfortunate  with  the  weather. 


THE  OTAKI  AT  THE  WELLINGTON  WHARF. 


tiki  were  becalmed  off  Banks  Peninsula 
until  the  evening  of  the  12th.  The 
Otaki  left  Port  Chalmers  on  March  11, 
in  command  of  Captain  Sotham,  and 
was  also  becalmed  for  five  days  before 
getting  a  fair  start. 

The  Crusader  was  reported  in  the 
Channel  on  May  16,  and  the  Otaki  on 
May  17.  The  Otaki,  however,  docked 
in  London  on  the  same  day  as  the  Cru¬ 
sader.  The  Otaki  made  a  phenomenally 
fast  run  from  land  to  land  in  63  days — ■ 
beating  all  records — and  the  Crusader  in 
64  days. 


On  October  31,  1875,  she  left  London 
with  274  immigrants,  in  command  of 
Captain  Mclnnes.  The  Crusader  left 
Gravesend  on  the  same  day,  three  hours 
later.  A  line  race  ensued,  although  both 
ships  experienced  vei’y  light  winds  until 
passing  the  Cape.  The  Otaki  reached 
Lyttelton  at  3  p.m.  on  February  8,  1876, 
and  the  Crusader  three  hours  later.  On 
this  occasion  the  Otaki  covered  3009 
miles  in  12  days  when  running  down  her 
easting.  The  “Lyttelton  Times,”  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  race,  said:  “The  Otaki  left 
Start  Point  three  hours  before  the  Cru- 
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sader,  and  arrived  here  three  hours  before 
that  vessel.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact 
that  two  vessels  should,  after  a  voyage 
of  16,000  miles,  arrive  in  exactly  the 
same  time,  and  should  have  been,  as  they 
were,  in  company  with  each  other  for  a 
few  days  and  then  to  have  lost  sight  of 
each  other  for  so  long  a  time.” 

The  ship  Conflict,  a  very  fast  ship,  was 
really  in  this  race.  She  left  Belfast  on 
November  4,  four  days  after  the  Otaki 
and  Crusader,  and  arrived  at  Lyttelton 
on  January  29,  making  the  run  in  the 
fast  time  of  83  days. 

The  long  voyage  of  121  days  to  Wel¬ 
lington  in  1890  was  accounted  for  by  the 
ship  having  met  with  a  continuance  of 
light  easterly  winds.  Ten  days  after 
sailing  she  was  still  in  the  Channel.  She 
sailed  on  March  18,  crossed  the  Equator 


CAPTAIN  DEVITT. 

on  April  20,  and  passed  the  Cape  on  her 
sixtieth  day  out.  Thence  she  met  with 
a  succession  of  variable  winds,  chiefly 
easterly. 

The  Otaki  met  with  an  exceptionally 
heavy  gale  on  her  run  out  to  Lyttelton 
in  1880-81.  All  went  well  until  within 
a  week  of  reaching  the  New  Zealand 
coast.  On  December  27,  during  a  heavy 
gale,  a  huge  sea  broke  over  both 
quarters,  filling  the  main  deck,  bursting 
in  doors,  and  filling  the  cabin  to  the 
height  of  oft  of  water.  Captain  Devitt’s 
cabin  was  wrecked  and  his  charts  lost. 
Everything  movable  on  deck  was  washed 
overboard.  One  boat  was  smashed  and 
another  washed  away.  Captain  Devitt 
and  the  chief  officer  had  a  narrow  escape 
of  losing  their  lives,  and  the  carpenter 


was  severely  injured.  During  another 
passage  to  Lyttelton  in  1887  the  Otaki, 
when  abreast  of  Cape  Leeuwin,  was  put 
before  the  wind  in  a  severe  south-west 
gale.  Heavy  seas  broke  on  board  and 
washed  away  the  starboard  boat,  burst 
in  the  deckhouse,  and  caused  other 
damage.  Boisterous  weather  continued 
until  arrival,  and  on  September  15 
Captain  Worster  had  to  use  oil  bags. 

The  Otaki  was  built  m  1875  by 
Palmer’s  Company,  Jarrow-on-Tyne.  She 
made  15  voyages  out  and  Home  alto¬ 
gether,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three 
passages  outwards,  she  never  exceeded 
100  days.  Her  runs  to  Auckland  (three) 
were  all  under  the  average. 

The  Otaki  was  bought  by  the  Germans 
and  renamed  Dr.  Siegert.  She  was 
wrecked  in  1896. 

Following  is  the  record  of  the  Otaki’s 
passages  to  New  Zealand:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug. 

1 

Nov.  4, 

’77 

Devitt 

95 

July 

2 

Oct.  2, 

’83 

Worster 

91 

April 

1 

July  4, 

’84 

Worster 

94 

TO  WELLINGTON 


Sep. 

11 

Dec. 

10, 

’78 

Devitt 

90 

June 

27 

Oct. 

8, 

’82 

Holbeche 

103 

July 

6 

Oct. 

17, 

’85 

Worster 

102 

Mar. 

18 

July 

18, 

’90 

Worster 

122 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Nov. 

1, 

’75 

Feb. 

8, 

’76 

Mclnnis 

98 

Sep. 

22, 

’80 

Jan. 

5, 

’81 

Devitt 

105 

June 

4 

Sep. 

13, 

’86 

Worster 

100 

June 

20 

Sep. 

30, 

’87 

Worster 

90 

June 

8 

Sep. 

14, 

’89 

Worster 

98 

Feb. 

24 

June 

22,  ’91 

Worster 

117 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Oct. 

24, 

’76 

Jan. 

28, 

’77 

Sotham 

96 

Sep. 

26 

Dec. 

24, 

’79 

Devitt 

89 

Land  to  land  81 

July- 

27 

Oct. 

31, 

’81 

Holbecbe 

96 

May 

26 

Aug. 

28, 

’88 

Worster 

94 
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THE  ORARI. 


Ihe  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.’s  ship  Orari 
completed  18  voyages  to  New  Zealand. 
She  visited  all  the  principal  ports,  mak¬ 
ing  her  first  appearance  at  Lyttelton 


in  1870  a  new  ship.  The  passages 
made  by  the  Orari  were  consistent  and 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  MOSEY. 


only  on  two  occasions  did  she  exceed  100 
days,  her  best  performance  being  the 


passage  out  to  Lyttelton,  under  Captain 
Fox,  which  occupied  84  days  land  to 
land. 

When  the  Orari  was  loading  cargo  for 


Dunedin  in  the  South-west  India  Docks, 
on  the  morning  of  June  6,  1887,  a  fire 
broke  out,  and  the  storeroom  and  aft 
cabin  on  deck,  with  the  contents,  were 
seriously  damaged  by  fire  and  water. 
The  cargo  did  not  suffer. 

In  1880  the  Orari  had  a  good  race  with 
the  Trevelyan  from  London  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton.  The  Orari  sailed  from  Gravesend 
on  February  7,  and  from  the  12th  to 
the  21st  encountered  very  severe  gales, 
being  hove -to  on  several  occasions.  The 
two  shij^s  were  in  company  in  the 
Channel  on  February  9,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  their  arrival  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton.  The  Trevelyan  arrived  on  the  13th 
and  the  Orari  on  the  14th  May.  On  this 
occasion  the  Orari  had  been  absent  from 
Lyttelton  only  seven  months  and  ten 
days,  the  passage  Home  having  been 
accomplished  in  79  days.  Captain  Mosey 
was  in  command. 

The  Orari  was  later  sold  to  a  Liver- 
pool  firm  and  rigged  as  a  barque.  In 
J.106  she  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Italians  for  £2350,  and  in  1909  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  hulk.  Here  follow  her 
records: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July  13 

Nov.  2,  ’76 

Mosey 

109 

THE  ORARI  UNDER  FULL  SAIL. 
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TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

7 

Sep. 

12,  ’77 

Mosey 

96 

May 

30 

Sep. 

16,  ’78 

Mosey 

109 

Aug. 

31 

Dec. 

14,  ’81 

Barclay 

105 

Aug. 

26 

Dec. 

4,  ’82 

Worster 

99 

July 

28 

Nov. 

24,  ’83 

Keen 

119 

July 

9 

Oct. 

19,  ’84 

Keen 

101 

June 

27 

Oct. 

2,  ’86 

Keen 

96 

Aug. 

4 

Nov. 

26,  ’88 

Miller 

113 

May 

21 

Sep. 

14,  ’90 

Miller 

116 

May 

24 

Sep. 

14,  ’91 

Miller 

112 

Dec. 

2,  ’99 

Mar. 

13,  ’00 

Fowler 

102 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Oct.  12,  ’75 

April  25 

Feb.  7 

Nov.  27,  ’80 

Jan.  12, ’76 

July  26,  ’79 
May  14,  ’80 
Mar.  20,  ’81 

Fox  91 

Land  to  land  84 

Mosey  92 

Mosey  96 

Mosey  113 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

June  16  1  Sep.  22, ’87 

Miller  98 

TO  NAPIER. 

June  '6 

Sep.  17,  ’89 

Miller  103 

THE  WAIROA. 


Although  the  Wairoa  was  of  the  same 
tonnage  and  built  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Waipa,  Orari,  Otaki,  and  Hurunui, 
and  turned  out  of  the  same  yards,  she 
seldom  made  passages  equal  to  the  other 
ships.  On  no  less  than  nine  passages 
outwards  she  was  over  100  days  port  to 
port.  On  one  occasion,  however,  in  1866, 
she  ran  out  to  Port  Chalmers  in  80  days 
from  the  Lizard  light  to  the  Snares,  and 
86  port  to  port.  Her  daily  average 
runs  on  this  occasion  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Nuggets  was  200  miles,  the  best 
day’s  run  being  311  miles.  This  was  her 
second  visit  to  Dunedin  in  ten  years. 

In  1879  the  Wairoa  left  Gravesend  on 
July  19  wuth  187  passengers  for  Welling¬ 
ton.  She  was  detained  in  the  Channel 
for  eight  days,  and  then  had  a  good  run 
to  the  Line,  which  was  crossed  on  the 
twenty- third  day  out,  a  really  good  per¬ 
formance.  Thence  she  was  in  the  dol¬ 
drums  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the  result 
being  another  long  passage  of  118  days 
to  Wellington.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  voyage  many  children  developed 
measles,  and  the  ship  on  arrival  was 
placed  in  quarantine  at  Somes  Island. 

The  Wairoa  was  sold  to  the  Russians, 
and  renamed  the  Winnipeg.  She  left 
Pensacola,  U.S.A.,  with  a  lumber  cargo 
for  Buenos  Ayres  in  1907,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again. 

Here  follow  records  of  her  outward 
passages: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

July  4 

Oct.  5,  ’88 

Bungard  93 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

15 

Oct.  18,  ’77 

Joss 

95 

July 

13 

Oct.  18,  ’78 

Adams 

97 

July 

19 

Nov.  4,  79 

Adams 

108 

Aug. 

18 

Nov.  23,  ’80 

Adams 

98 

June 

25 

Sep.  24.  '81 

Adams 

91 

May 

18 

Aug.  29,  ’83 

Holbeche 

102 

May 

16 

Aug.  2  5,  ’8  9 

Bungard 

101 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Mar. 

10 

June  28,  ’76 

Joss 

110 

July 

1 

Oct.  4,  ’82 

Barclay 

95 

May 

2 

Aug.  24,  ’84 

Holbeche 

114 

+Aug. 

29 

Dec.  13, ’85 

Holbeche 

106 

Aug. 

18 

Nov.  20,  ’87 

Bungard 

94 

May 

8 

Aug.  7,  ’90 

Bungard 

91 

Via  Bluff 

Dec.  6,  ’92 

Fox 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


July 

3 

Sep. 

29, 

’86 

Holbeche 

86 

Mar. 

26 

July 

18, 

’91 

Fox 

113 

Sep. 

3 

Dec. 

3, 

’93 

Fox 

90 

(Land  to  land 

86) 

June 

27 

Oct. 

8, 

’94 

Fox 

101 

TO  BLUFF. 

Aug. 

4 

Nov.  12,  ’92 

Fox 

100 

+On 

this 

voyage  the 

Wairoa 

was  at 

anchor 

in 

the  Channel 

during 

stormy 

weather. 
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THE  MATAURA. 


Formerly  the  Dunfillan— An  Early  “Freezer.” 


The  Mataura,  under  the  name  of  Dun¬ 
fillan,  was  launched  in  1868,  from  the 
yards  of  Ait  ken,  Glasgow,  and  purchased 
by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company 
in  1874.  She  was  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
853  tons,  and  was  the  first  of  this  com¬ 
pany’s  ships  to  be  fitted  up  with  Harkin’s 
patent  dry-air  refrigerator.  The  Mataura, 
however,  was  not  the  first  vessel  to  load 
meat  in  the  Dominion,  as  stated  by 
many  writers.  The  distinction  of  carry¬ 
ing  to  London  the  first  cargo  belongs  to 
the  Dunedin,  which  was  loaded  at  Port 
Chalmers  by  the  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  Land  Company,  and  sailed  from 
that  port  on  February  15,  1882.  The 


Greenstreet  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
seaman,  and  was  very  popular  with  the 
thousands  of  passengers  who  came  to 
New  Zealand  under  his  charge. 

The  Mataura  on  the  passage  to  Nelson 
in  1875  brought  out  216  immigrants,  75 
of  whom  were  for  Nelson,  40  for  New 
Plymouth,  the  remainder  for  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Westland.  A  very  anxious 
time  was  passed  by  Captain  Gorn  when 
in  latitude  44deg  south,  when  sailing 
through  a  large  number  of  icebergs. 

During  the  run  out  to  Lyttelton  in 
1887  the  Mataura,  on  November  20, 
experienced  a  severe  gale,  which  came  up 


THE  MATAURA  AT  PORT’  CHALMERS. 


New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  then 
fitted  up  the  Mataura,  and  she  sailed 
with  the  second  cargo  from  Dunedin  on 
June  12,  1882,  in  command  of  Captain 
Greenstreet.  Both  cargoes  arrived  in 
splendid  condition.  In  the  following  year 
the  Mataura  came  to  Auckland  and  took 
away  that  port’s  first  shipment  of  frozen 
meat.  She  sailed  on  May  26,  1883.  The 
cargo  was  shipped  by  Fisher  and  Co., 
butchers,  Queen  Street. 

How  familiar  sounds  the  name  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Greenstreet,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  have  command  of  a  steamer  iri 
the  New  Zealand  trade,  when  the  day 
of  the  sailer  was  doomed!  Captain 


suddenly  before  canvas  could  be  stowed, 
the  result  being  that  every  stitch  of 
canvas  was  blown  away,  including  the 
mainsail,  jibs,  and  staysails.  The  gale, 
which  lasted  only  six  hours,  brought  up 
a  heavy  sea,  which  swept  the  deck. 

The  Mataura  was  rigged  as  a  barque 
when  she  appeared  in  Dunedin  in  1882, 
and  made  some  very  fast  passages  under 
this  rig.  Her  best  run  out  was  to  Port 
Chalmers  in  1880,  in  command  of  Captain 
Brown.  She  made  the  passage  in  76 
days,  land  to  land ;  and  81  anchorage  to 
anchorage.  Her  next  fastest  passage  was 
in  1884,  in  command  of  Captain  Cruick- 
shank.  She  was  only  78  days  land  to 
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land,  and  83  port  to  port.  Her  run  to 
Auckland  in  1883,  under  Captain  Cruick¬ 
shank,  may  be  considered  almost  equal 
to  the  Dunedin  runs.  Only  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  did  she  exceed  100  days,  and  this 
was  on  her  last  voyage  to  the  Dominion, 
m  1894.  She  was  brought  out  on  this 
occasion  by  Capt.  Chapman,  who  reported 
exceptionally  rough  weather.  She  had  a 
severe  battering  during  a  heavy  gale  in 


CAPTAIN  GREENSTREET. 


the  Channel,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  again  after  clearing  the  land. 
She  did  not  cross  the  Equator  until 
March  7 — 45  days  from  Gravesend — ar¬ 
riving  at  Dunedin  after  a  long  run  of 
125  days.  'The  Mataura  had  been  laid  up 
at  Liverpool  for  12  months  before  this 
voyage. 

The  Mataura  was  later  sold  to  Captain 
Brunsgaard,  of  Drammen,  Norway,  for 
£2800,  and  renamed  the  Alida.  Her 


WINGS. 

end  came  on  August  24,  1900,  when 
she  was  dismasted  and  abandoned  in  the 
I  acilic  Ocean.  She  completed  13  voyages 
from  London,  as  given  below:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Nov.  ll,  ’82 

Feb.  16,  ’83 

Greenstreet  95 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  17,  ’84 

Feb.  1 1,  ’85 

Cruickshank  85 

Dec.  3,  ’85 

Mar.  1 1,  ’86 

Cruickshank  97 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Jan. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Fe'b. 

13 

15, 

1, 

21 

’81 

’86 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

May 

24,  ’81 
20,  ’82 
1,  ’87 
23,  ’90 

Brown 

Greenstreet 

Martin 

Martin 

100 

94 

92 

90 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Aug- 

17 

Nov. 

16,  ’74 

Kerr 

91 

Aug, 

8 

Nov. 

18,  ’75 

Corn 

100 

June 

30 

Oct. 

4',  ’76 

Gorn 

96 

Aug. 

1 

Oct. 

28,  ’78 

Brown 

88 

June 

27 

Sep. 

22,  ’79 

Brown 

86 

Land  to  land,  81 

April 

23 

July 

13,  ’80 

Brown 

81 

Land  to  land,  76 

Oct. 

26, 

’83 

Jan. 

17,  ’84 

Cruickshank 

83 

Land  to  land,  78 

Jan. 

18 

May 

26,  ’94 

Chapman 

125 

TO 

NELSON. 

Nov. 

10,  ’75 

Gorn 

'  — 

TO 

BLUFF. 

Aug. 

28 

Dec. 

1,  ’77 

Brown 

94 

THE  BROTHERS  LANDING. 
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ILL-FATED  PIAKO. 


Well-known  New  Zealand  Company’s  Ship — Twice  Caught  Fire  at  Sea — 

Captain  Boyd’s  Gallantry. 


A  handsome  little  iron  ship  that  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Waitemata  was 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company’s 
Pialto,  1075  tons.  She  was  built  by  A. 
Stephens,  of  Glasgow,  in  1877,  and  when 
taken  out  of  the  New  Zealand  trade  was 
sold  to  the  Germans.  She  served 
the  company  well  for  many  years, 
and  eventually  her  fate  was  the 
saddest  of  all  ends  to  a  brave  ship — she 
was  posted  “missing”  at  Lloyd’s  in  1900 
after  sailing  from  Melbourne  for  the 
Cape,  a  destination  she  was  fated  never 
to  reach.  In  addition  to  being  well 
known  in  Auckland  the  Piako  was  also 
a  frequent  visitor  to  Port  Chalmers, 
Wellington  and  Lyttelton,  and  to  those 
ports  she  brought  out  many  thousands 
of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  immigrants. 

In  her  New  Zealand  record  there  are 
two  very  quick  runs,  and  most  of  her 
other  passages  were  under  the  average. 
Her  record  passage  was  made  in  1877-78. 
Leaving  Plymouth  on  November  20, 
1877,  she  anchored  at  Port  Chalmers  on 
February  5,  1878,  a  splendid  passage  of 
76  days  12  hours,  port  to  port,  or  74 
days  land  to  land.  Captain  W.  B.  Boyd, 
who  was  in  command,  said  the  ship  did 
some  remarkably  good  sailing  while 
scudding  before  a  very  heavy  westerly 
gale  encountered  in  latitude  43  degrees, 
south. 

MAN  OVERBOARD. 

The  Piako’s  next  best  run  was  made 
when  she  left  London  on  October  23, 
1879,  and  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1888 — 85  days  port  to  port,  or 
73  days  to  the  Snares.  Next  year  she 
had  a  very  bad  run  to  Port  Chalmers. 
Leaving  London  on  September  25,  1880, 
she  was  delayed  several  days  in  the 
Channel  by  head  winds,  and  then  met 
with  a  terriffic  gale  accompanied  by 
high  seas  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  So  bad 
was  the  weather  that  the  second-class 
passengers  had  to  be  battened  down, 
and  during  the  height  of  it  an  A.B. 
named  John  Heywood,  fell  overboard, 
the  ship  then  logging  eleven  knots,  but 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  sea  that  was  run¬ 
ning.  a  boat  was  lowered  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  the  man  was  safe  on  board 


again.  On  this  trip  the  Piako  did  not 
cross  the  equator  until  the  40th  day 
out  from  port,  and  the  Cape  was  passed 
on  December  4.  Running  down  her  east¬ 
ing  the  ship  got  a  nice  slant  of  favour¬ 
able  weather,  logging  319,  304,  301,  ana 
296  on  four  days;  but  after  passing  Tas¬ 
mania  she  ran  into  a  succession  of 
easterly  gales  and  heavy  seas,  and  did 
not  make  Port  Chalmers  until  January 
14,  1881 — 101  days  out. 

Very  tempestuous  weather  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  Piako  on  her  next 
voyage  out,  but  still  she  reached  Port 
Chalmers  in  85  days,  or  79  days  from 
land  to  land. 

In  the  year  1878  the  Piako  made  a 
good  run  from  Port  Chalmers  to  London 
in  71  days.  She  carried  a  westerly  wind 
right  to  the  Horn,  and  covered  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  good  time  of  eighteen  days, 
during  which  not  a  sail  was  taken  in! 

SHIP  ON  FIRE. 

During  the  Piako’s  voyage  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  to  Lyttelton  in  1878,  the  ship 
narrowly  escaped  being  burned  at  sea. 
In  addition  to  a  valuable  cargo  of  1,050 
tons  she  was  bringing  out  288  immi¬ 
grants.  At  10.45  a.m.  on  November 
11th— exactly  a  month  after  leaving 
port— the  ship  having  made  a  good  run, 
and  then  being  in  lat.  7  deg  south,  long. 
32  west  (about  180  miles  from  Pernam¬ 
buco)  the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Holbecke, 
rushed  into  the  skipper’s  cabin,  where 
Captain  Boyd  was  entering  up  his  log 
book,  and  reported  that  smoke  was  is” 
suing  from  the  lower  fore-hatch.  Within 
six  minutes  of  the  alarm  flames  were  seen 
.about  20  feet  abaft  the  foremost  tier 
of  cargo,  and  Mr.  Hazelwood,  the  second 
mate,  quickly  had  a  hose  playin°r  on 
the  spot. 

Within  two  minutes,  however,  the 
dense  smoke  drove  the  men  on  deck, 
and  the  captain  immediately  had  the 
hatches  clapped  on,  and  wet  blankets 
were  spread  over  everything.  Captain 
Boyd  and-  a  party  of  volunteers  then 
tried  to  get  below  by  way  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  people’s  quarters,  but  they  were 
driven  back  almost  stifled  by  the  acrid 
fumes. 

Seeing  the  peril  0f  the  ship,  Captain 
Boyd  headed  for  Pernambuco,  and  or¬ 
dered  all  the  boats  out.  Some  stores 
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weie  put  in,  but  the  men  were  soon 
driven  from  the  after  storeroom,  so 
rapidly  had  the  fire  spread,  and  in  a 
\  ery  short  while  the  coamings  of  the 
hatches  were  so  hot  that  they  could  not 
be  touched, 

A  WELCOME  SIGHT. 

About  2  p.m.  much  to  the  relief  of 
the  passengers,  a  barque  was  sighted  on 
the  weather  bow,  and  Captain  Boyd  ran 
up  signals  of  distress.  The  stranger, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Loch  Doon,  San 
Francisco  to  Cork,  bore  up,  and  in 
three  hours  all  the  passengers  were 
transferred  from  the  burning  ship. 

Having  seen  his  passengers  safe,  Cap¬ 
tain  Boyd  called  for  volunteers  to  take 
the  ship  into  Pernambuco,  and  to  a 
man  the  crew  responded.  For  two  days 
they  toiled  at  the  pumps,  and  at  4  p.m. 


of  fire.  Only  one  passenger  could  be 
induced  to  give  evidence,  and  he  knew 
practically  nothing.  This  voyage  was  a 
most  expensive  one  for  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  which  had  to  compensate 
the.  passengers  for  the  loss  of  most  of 
their  belongings. 

GALLANT  CAPTAIN  BOYD. 

Captain  Banks,  who  later  commanded 
the  ships  Rakaia  and  Euterpe,  was 
second  officer  on  the  Piako  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  and  referring  to  the  disaster,  stated 
that  the  passengers  numbered  317  and 
a  crew  of  .  forty.  He  said:  “When  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  given  there  was  great 
commotion  among  the  passengers,  as 
when  we  raised  the  hatch  to  try  and 
get  at  the  fire  the  flames  leapt  out  of 
the  hold  to  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet. 
Water  was  poured  down  in  vain,  and 
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on  the  13th,  their  strenuous  efforts  and 
Captain  Boyd’s  pluck  was  rewarded, 
the  ship  dropping  anchor  in  Pernam¬ 
buco  Roads.  A  few  hours  later  the 
Loch  Doon  also  came  in  and  anchored. 

Sailing  from  Pernambuco  on  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1878,  the  Piako  reached  Lyttel¬ 
ton  on  March  5,  1879,  65  days  out,  or 
145  days  from  Plymouth.  The  cargo’,  of 
course,  was  very  much  damaged. 

An  inquiry  was  held  at  Pernambuco, 
and  another  examination  was  ordered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government  when 
the  ship  reached  Lyttelton.  It  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Superintendent  Broham,  and 
Mr.  George  Harper,  of  Christchurch, 
solicitor,  appeared  for  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.  Rumours  had  been  spread 
about  that  some  of  the  passengers  could 
throw  light  on  the  cause  of  the  outbreak 


we  were  compelled  to  batten  down  the 
hatch  again.  When  Captain  Boyd  found 
the  fire  could  not  be  subdued,  he  had  all 
the  boats  lowered  and  as  many  of  the 
passengers  put  into  them  as  they  would 
hold,  the  women  and  children  being  sent 
down  first.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
some  of  the  passengers  behaved  the 
worst,  and  it  required  all  the  captain’s 
coolness  and  determination  to  prevent 
a  panic.  Amongst  the  emigrants  were 
160  single  men,  and  a  lot  of  them,  when 
they  saw  the  boats  being  lowered,  tried 
to  rush  them.  Things  looked  nasty 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  crew  and  of  the 
married  men  and  the  better  behaved 
of  the  unmarried,  they  soon  put  the 
unruly  ones  to  the  right-about.  But 
while  the  rush  lasted  it  was  pitiful  to 
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see  the  terror  of  the  women,  especially 
the  mothers,  who  would  hold  out  their 
babies  to  the  captain  and  the  officers, 
imploring  them  to  save  the  little  ones. 

When  the  position  was  very  serious 
the  barque  Loch  Doon  hove  in  sight. 
We  immediately  bore  up  for  her. 

All  this  time  the  smoke  and  stench 
from  the  burning  stores  below,  together 
with  the  paint  and  oil,  were  so  bad  that 
the  crew  had  to  put  their  heads  over  the 
ship's  rails  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
At  the  same  time  the  heat  was  so  great 
that  when  the  vessel  made  a  lurch  in 
sailing  the  water  seethed  from  her  side. 

About  three  hours  after  the  sighting 
of  the  Loch  Doon  she  came  close  enough 
to  render  assistance.  We  got  all  the 
emigrants  on  board  the  barque,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  single  men  who  volun¬ 
teered  to  stand  by  and  help  the  crew. 
After  the  transfer  of  the  passengers 
was  finished,  the  Loch  Doon  and  the 
burning  ship  both  made  sail  for  Per¬ 
nambuco,  where  they  arrived  the  next 
day,  the  Piako  four  hours  before  the 
barque.  All  this  time  we  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  raw  salt  pork  and 
biscuits,  and  the  water  was  black  with 
smoke. 

But  with  our  arrival  at  Pernambuco 
our  adventures  were  by  no  means  over. 
Smallpox  turned  out  to  be  raging  so 
violently  there  that  we  could  have  no 
communication  with  the  town.  People 
were  dying  at  the  rate  of  400  a  day. 
When  Captain  Boyd  discovered  this,  he 
hired  an  island  about  seven  miles  up 
the  river,  called  Cocoanut  Island,  on 
account  of  being  thickly  covered  in  the 
centre  with  cocoanut  trees.  The  ship’s 
doctor  and  I  were  sent  in  charge  of  the 
emigrants,  who  were  carried  up  to  the 
island  in  barges.  When  we  landed  the 
thermometer  was  standing  at  92  deg. 
in  the  shade,  and  there  were  four  miles 
to  walk  over  burning  sand  to  reach  the 
camping  ground.  The  horror  of  those 
four  miles  was  something  indescribable. 
Many  of  the  people — especially  the 
poor  women — fell  down  fainting  upon  the 
sand. 

When  we  got  ^o  the  camping  ground 
we  had  to  build  huts  of  bamboo  canes 
and  leaves.  Here  we  camped  out  for 
nine  weeks,  food  being  sent  up  to  us  in 
boats  from  Pernambuco;  and  if  life  was 
not  altogether  idyllic,  it  was  pleasant 
enough  at  times. 

Captain  Boyd  decided  to  scuttle  the 
ship  in  order  to  put  the  fire  out.  She 
went  down  under  water  all  but  the  poop 
deck,  and  when  the  fire  was  out  she  was 
refloated.  We  then  got  out  all  the  burnt 
cargo,  which  was  sold  by  auction. 
Nearly  all  the  emigrants’  luggage  was 
burnt,  and  many  of  the  poor  people 


landed  with  scarcely  anything  on.  There 
was  little  damage  done  to  the  Piako, 
however,  beyond  the  destruction  of  the 
cargo,  the  galley,  and  the  donkey  engine, 
so  when  we  got  fresh  stores  from  Eng¬ 
land  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage. 

A  passenger  by  the  Piako  gave  the 
“Lyttelton  Times’’  a  graphic  account 
of  the  affair.  “For  half  an  hour  or  so 
after  it  was  known  that  the  matter  was 
really  serious,”  wrote  this  passenger, 
there  was  a  tremendous  rushing  about; 
the  men  excited  and  the  women  whim¬ 
pering;  but  seeing  the  captain  display 
such  courage,  and  hearing  him  tell  us 
we  would  be  right  enough,  kept  every¬ 
body  in  good  spirits.  He  was  simply 
grand.  There  he  stood  right  on  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  poop,  stripped  to  his  shirt 
and  trousers,  a  loaded  revolver  in  his 
hand,  shouting  out  his  orders. 

“It  fortunately  happened  that  we  had 
got  up  a  lot  of  beds  and  blankets  for 
airing;  these  were  wetted,  and  every 
crevice  stuffed  with  them.  When  a 
boat  was  ready  and  the  people  made  an 
attempt  at  a  rush  to  the  side,  the  cap¬ 
tain,  with  revolver  in  hand,  ordered 
everybody  hack  at  once.  There  was 
suddenly  a  cry  of  “Sail  ahead.”  The  cap¬ 
tain  took  a  good  look,  and  sang  out 
to  the  people — and  I  seem  as  if  I  can 
hear  it  now — “Well  done!  You’ll  all  be 
saved.  Don’t  get  excited,  don’t  make  a 
noise;  keep  yourselves  calm.”  We  had  a 
stiff  row  of  about  three  miles,  but 
eventually  every  man,  woman  and  child 
was  safe  on  her  deck.” 

ANOTHER  FIRE  EXPERIENCE. 

The  ship  was  again  on  fire  during  the 
passage  from  London  to  Lyttelton, 
1879-80.  On  this  occasion  the  Piako 
left  London  on  October  23,  1879.  She 
encountered  a  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  but  no  serious  damage  resulted, 
and  all  went  well  until  October  25th, 
when  fire  broke  out  and  passengers  and 
crew  had  a  trying  experience.  The 
“Lyttelton  Times,”  reporting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  ship,  says: — “An  event  that 
caused  consternation  amongst  the  pas¬ 
sengers  and  crew  occurred  at  7.50  a.m. 
on  Christmas  morning,  when  a  case  of 
rockets  in  the  storeroom  aft,  in  the 
’tween  decks,  exploded,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  smoke  issued  from  the  after 
hatch.  The  fire  hoses  were  at  once  got 
down  the  ’tween  decks  and  the  fire 
eventually  subdued  without  any  serious 
damage.  As  may  be  imagined  the  oc¬ 
currence  created  considerable  alarm  un¬ 
til  it  was  discovered  all  was  safe.” 

Mr.  H.  Freeman,  residing  in  Moun¬ 
tain  Road,  Auckland,  was  a  passenger  by 
the  Piako  on  this  occasion,  and  refer- 
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ring  to  'the  fire  writes: — “When  the 
alarm  was  given  most  of  the  passengers 
were  still  in  their  bunks.  We  were 
then  about  1200  miles  from  the  nearest 
land,  St.  Paul’s  Island,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  fire  occurred  after  a  rough 
night,  during  which  the  ship  had  been 
rolling  heavily.  About  7.45  on  Christ¬ 
mas  morning  there  was  an  explosion  be¬ 
low  and  we  thought  that  some  of  the 
ship’s  rockets  had  been  loosened  and 
ignited  by  knocking  against  one  another. 
I  remember  well  the  boatswain  calling 
out,  ‘All  hands  on  deck,  ship  on  fire.’ 
The  pumps  -were  quickly  manned,  and  the 
fire  which  was  discovered  amongst  the 
stores  was  soon  subdued,  but  we  passed 
a  very  anxious  time  until  all  was  re¬ 
ported  safe.” 

CAPTAIN  BOYD’S  CAREER. 

The  Captain  Boyd  mentioned  above 
must  not  be  confused  with  another  Cap¬ 
tain  Boyd  who,  in  the  early  ’sixties, 
traded  from  Liverpool  to  Port  Chalmers. 

Captain  W.  B.  Boyd,  of  the  Piako, 
came  to  Auckland  as  chief  officer 
of  the  Loch  Awe  when  she  made  the 
record  passage  of  76  days.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  Rangitiki  on  one  voyage, 
and  had  the  Hurunui  and  other  ships. 
Later  he  was  appointed  agent  in  Dun¬ 
edin  for  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany  and  after  many  years’  service  left 
for  England  and  died  there  on  April 
9th,  1899. 


THE  PIAKO’S  NEW  ZEALAND  RUNS. 

The  record  of  the  passages  made  to 
New  Zealand  ports  by  the  Piako  is  as 
follows : — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Aug. 

23 

Dec.  14,  ’83 

Findlay 

113 

July 

26 

Nov.  2,  ’86 

Sutherland 

99 

July 

2 

Oct.  6,  ’87 

Sutherland 

95 

May 

6 

Aug.  6,  ’88 

Sutherland 

94 

May 

17 

Aug.  26,  ’89 

Sutherland 

101 

April 

22 

July  27, ’91 

Sutherland 

96 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July 

27 

Oct.  29, ’81 

Boyd 

94 

Aug. 

18 

Nov.  27,  ’84 

Scruby 

101 

Aug. 

10 

Nov.  16,  ’85 

Sutherland 

98 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Feb. 

5 

May  15, ’77 

Fox 

99 

*Oet. 

11, 

’78 

Mar.  5,  ’79 

Boyd 

145 

Oct. 

23, 

’79 

Jan.  16, ’80 

Boyd 

85 

Oct. 

23, 

’87 

Jan.  16, ’88 

Boyd 

85 

To  Snares 

73 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

Nov. 

20, 

’77 

Feb.  5,  ’78 

Boyd 

76j 

Land  to  land  7  4 

Sep. 

25, 

’80 

Jan.  4,  ’81 

Boyd 

101 

Aug 

17 

Nov.  1 1,  ’82 

Boyd 

85 

Land  to  land  79 

May 

18 

Aug.  30,  ’90 

Sutherland 

103 

*  Six  weeks  at  Pernambuco  repairing 
damage  by  fire. 
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THE  ALCOA  BAY. 


Sea  Travel  in  1881— Discomforts  of  Sail— Told  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Kelly’s  Diary. 
PICTURESQUE  CHANTIES. 


If  an  invalid,  the  voyager  will,  of 
course,  prefer  a  sailing  ship  to  a 
steamer,  the  latter  mode  of  travelling 
being  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
heat,  dirt,  smell,  and  vibration  insepar¬ 
able  from  steam  sailing.”  The  man 
that  wrote  this,  among  some  other 
advice  for  people  intending  to  emigrate 
from  the  Old  Land  to  the  New,  is  still 
with  us,  and  his  pen  illumines  the 
correspondence  columns  of  the  “Auck¬ 
land  Star”  from  time  to  time.  The  fact 
that  he  is  still  with  us,  hale  and  hearty, 
will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  strides  sea  travel  has  made  since 
1881,  the  year  in  which  the  invalid 
would  “of  course”  choose  sail  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  steam.  Mr.  J.  Liddell  Kelly  was 
the  author  of  the  hint  to  intending 
travellers,  and  I  have  taken  it  from  a 
most  interesting  diary  which  he  kept  of 
the  voyage  he  made  from  Glasgow  to 
Wellington  in  the  Algoa  Bay,  a  vessel 
of  1130  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Emmett,  which  sailed  on  April  29,  and 
arrived  in  Wellington  on  August  12, 
1881,  a  passage  of  105  days.  Mr.  Kelly’s’ 
diary  speaks  of  the  “courage  it  required 
to  make  a  married  man  with  a  family 
of  five  sell  out  and  sail  12,000  miles  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world.”  In  his 
case  it  was  ill-health  that  caused  him 
to  pull  up  his  tent-pegs,  and  looking  at 
him  to-day  one  must  admit  that  New 
Zealand  has  some  reason  to  plume  her¬ 
self  on  being  a  healthy  country. 

Although  a  fine  big  ship  the  Algoa 
Bay  was  not  fitted  up  for  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers— so  they  found  out  afterwards— 
and  the  Kellys  were  housed  in  a  sail- 
room  in  the  after  part  of  the  ship.  “A 
place  of  about  8ft  square,  with  two 
beds,  to  serve  as  kitchen,  bedroom, 
dining-room,  and  sitting-room  for  seven 
souls  seems  rather  contracted,”  observes 
the  diarist.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that 
m  line  weather  it  was  all  right,  but  in 
heavy  weather  they  “might  just  as  well 
have  been  m  an  open  boat.” 

In  those  days  travellers  provided  their 
own  table  gear,  and  Mr.  Kelly  recom¬ 
mends  delf  rather  than  tin,  “which 
gives  one,”  he  observes,  “a  distaste  for 
the  food.”.  And  the  food  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  distasteful  in  itself  for 
the  diary  records  that  they  could  not 


eat  the  ship  biscuit  owing  to  its  “flinty 
hardness,”  and  the  salt  beef  and  pork 
were  “villainously  bad.”  The  preserved 
potatoes  were  so'  badly  cooked  as  to  be 
“revolting  to  the  palate.”  Most  of  the 
meat  and  potatoes  went  to  the  sailors, 
who  complained  of  short  commons,  and 
welcomed  the  stuff.  The  food  that  could 
be  eaten  was  41b  of  oatmeal,  41b  of 
preserved  beef,  21b  of  rice,  61b  of  pease, 
and  81b  of  flour  per  week,  for  a  family 
of  seven!  The  ration  worked  out  at 
about  five  ounces  of  solid  food  for  each 
individual  per  day.  To  add  to  their 
hardships  the  fresh  water  ran  short,  and 
at  one  time  the  Kellys  had  one  pint 
served  daily  to  the  seven  of  them  for 
drinking  and  washing. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  ever  a  poet,  and  of 
this  trying  period  his  Muse  sang,  in  a 
poem  called  “The  Song  of  the  Ship”:  — 

“Rice  and  porridge  and  soup, 

Molasses  and  raisins  and  rice; 

Such  nasty  porridge  and  vile  pea  soup 
vine  s  palate  need  not  be  nice. 

Salt  beef  and  salter  pork. 

Salt  pork  and  salter  beef, 

Tiii  we  sadly  wish  we  were  sent  to  ‘quod' 

To  get  the  fare  of  a  thief!” 

.  Despite  these  disadvantages,  the  “sea 
air”  must  have  been  nourishing  as  well 
as  curative,  for  Mr.  Kelly  records  that, 
whereas  he  was  a  mere  skeleton  when 
he  left  Glasgow,  he  gained  161b  in  weio-ht 
during  the  voyage,  and  was  asked  °by 
the  first  official  that  boarded  the  vessel 
m  Wellington  Harbour,  “Are  you  the 
captain?” 

Quite  an  Adventure. 

It  is  amusing  in  1924  to  read  Mr. 
Kelly’s  careful  directions  to  intendincr 
passengers  about  taking  a  good,  supply 
of  carbonate  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar 
for  cooking  purposes,  washing  soap, 
some  simple  medical  remedies,  and  other 
mdispensables.  What  makes  the  diary 
moie  interesting  is  such  a  note  as  this: 

1  am  assured  that  what  I  have  here 
written  of  the  diet  on  the  Algoa  Bay 
applies  with  more  or  greater  force  in 

shi>”line  °f  Sailhlg  SMpS  °r  Steam- 

Trayelling  in  those  days  was  quite  an 
adventure,  and  the  diary  tells  how  the 
yellys  “to  keep  their  spirits  up  sang  as 
they  uroye  down  Glasgow  Road  to  the 
docks  One  of  the  first  incidents  that 
will  strike  readers  of  this  interesting 
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diary  happened  when  the  ship  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  narrow  channel  between 
Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland.  “We 
pass  close  to  the  rocky  island  of  Innis- 
trahull,”  says  the  diary,  “and  are 
boarded  by  some  Irish  fishermen,  who 
are  anxious  to  barter  fish  for  grog  or 
baccy.”  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
Algoa  Bay  was  a  teetotal  ship. 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  struck  a 
storm  which  caused  havoc  among  the 
Kelly  belongings.  Mr.  Kelly  lost  his 
letters  of  introduction  to  people  in 
Auckland,  and  his  certificates  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Talking  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
he  says  there  is  no  need  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  “to  get  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  to  grant  a  line,  as  was  said  to 
have  been  done  in  the  following  terms 
to  a  domestic  servant:  ‘This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  Bridget  Murphy  had  a 
very  good  character  when  she  left  Dun¬ 
edin,  but  she  lost  it  on  the  steamer.” 

The  galley  of  the  Algoa  Bay  seems  to 
have  been  an  odorous  place,  for  Mr. 
Kelly  says  they  could  not  at  first  pass 
without  holding  their  noses,  so  offensive 
was  the  smell  of  the  cooking  of  the 
“horrid  messes  of  meat,”  but  after¬ 
wards  hunger  asserted  its  sway,  and 
they  found  the  once-loathed  galley  “the 
sweetest  spot  in  our  dominions.”  The 
diary  gives  realistic  details  of  fights 
among  the  members  of  the  crew,  who 
were  a  very  mixed  lot. 

Sailors’  Songs. 

Mr.  Kelly  ran  a  small  newspaper  on 
board,  “The  Algoa  Bay  Gazette  and 
Boundless  Ocean  Advertiser,”  issued 
once  a  week  in  manuscript,  which  con¬ 
tains  interesting  particulars  of  the  daily 
life.  Being  himself  a  poet,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  that  Mr.  Kelly  should  be  much 
struck  by  the  sailors’  “chanties”  sung 
when  doing  any  work  in  concert.  Chanty, 
pronounced  “shanty,”  is  evidently  from 
the  French  “chanter,”  “to  sing.”  Several 
other  French  words  are  common  at  sea. 
For  instance,  in  the  Navy  “matlow”  is 
quite  a  common  name  for  a  bluejacket. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  French  word  matelot, 
which  means  a  sailor. 

Chanties  are  never  heard  nowadays  at 
sea,  so  it  is  interesting  to  read  some  of 
the  rhymes  Mr.  Kelly  collected  on  the 
passage.  He  says  that  the  music  was 
usually  of  the  lowest  order,  seldom 
rising  above  a  monotonous  chant,  in 
which,  however,  good  time  was  kept.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  idea  of  the 
chanty  was  to  give  the  time,  so  that  all 
hands  could  pull  together.  “The  words, 
as  a  rule,”  writes  Mr.  Kelly,  “do  not 
rise  above  the  merest  doggerel,  and  the 


songs  are  so  often  interlarded  with 
slang  sea  phrases  as  to  make  them 
almost  unintelligible.”  As  a  fair  sample 
of  the  songs  sung  when  pumping — the 
“barky”  developed  a  leak  on  the 
voyage — he  gives  “Sacramento,”  of 
which  a  verse  runs:— 

“Sacramento's  the  land  for  me — 

Doodah,  Doodah! 

Sacramento’s  the  land  for  me — - 

Doodah,  Doodah,  Day! 

Chorus: 

Blow,  blow,  blow, 

For  Calif orny,  0; 

There’s  plenty  of  gold  in  the  land  I’m  told, 
On  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento! 

There’s  where  the  boys  are  gay  and  free! 
There’s  where  the  boys  are  gay  and  free!” 

And  so  the  song  goes  on,  telling  of  the 
singer  eventually  coming  back  “with  his 
pockets  full  of  tin.”  The  chanty  usually 
sung  when  setting  sails  was  the  well- 
known  “Whisky  Johnny”:  — 

“Whisky  is  the  life  of  man, 

Whisky,  0!  Johnny,  O!” 

And  so  on,  whisky  being  responsible 
for  numerous  calamities  in  the  history 
of  the  singer  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Kelly  confesses  to  being  attracted 
by  something  in  the  chanties,  although 
they  were  so  crude.  “I  confess,”  he 
writes,  “to  experiencing  an  ‘eerie’  sensa¬ 
tion  when  I  awoke  one  morning  about 
two  o’clock,  with  a  gale  blowing,  and 
heard  above  the  howling  of  the  blast 
half  a  score  of  strong-lunged  sailors 
bawling  out  the  well-known  ditty 
beginning:  — 

“As  Sankey  and  Moody  sat  up  on  a  tree — 

Sing  Yo,  Ho!  Blow  a  man  down! 

As  Sankey  and  Moody  sat  up  on  a  tree — 

Give  us  some  time  to  blow  a  man  down!'1 

Long-Winded. 

In  these  chanties  one  man  usually 
took  the  air,  while  all  the  voices  joined 
in  the  chorus,  the  effect  produced  being 
rather  pleasing.  The  sound  of  the 
mate’s  “belay!”  was  the  only  thing  that 
brought  these  chanties  to  a  close.  Mr. 
Kelly  says  the  soloist  would  improvise 
as  he  went  along,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  an  interminable  length.  A 
favourite  chanty  was  “Banzo,”  which 
told  of  “Young  Ranzo,  who  took  a 
notion  to  sail  the  Western  Ocean,”  and 
fell  in  with  a  wonderful  captain,  who 
gave  him  rum  and  brandy  and  taught 
him  navigation.  This  chanty  was  an 
effective  one.  Each  line  ended  with 
“Ranzo  0!”  and  was  sung  twice. 

Another  fine  old  chanty  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kelly  was  “Rio  Grande,”  each  verse 
ending  with: — 

“We’re  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande.” 
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A  chanty  called  “Blow,  Boys,  Blow!” 
which  ran  into  several  verses,  told  this 
thrilling  story: — 

A  Yankee  ship  came  down  the  river, 

What  do  you  think  they  had  for  dinner? 
T-liey  had  sharks’  fins  and  monkey’s  liver,’’ 

only  each  line  was  repeated,  and  between 
the  repetitions,  ‘‘Blow,  boys,  blow,”  was 
interpolated. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  diary  brings  back  so 
vividly  the  life  on  board  ship  in  the  old 
days  of  sail  that  I  should  like  to  pub¬ 
lish  more  of  it,  but  must  content  mvself 
with  the  extracts  I  have  given  above. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  good  ship 


Algoa  Bay  after  105  days  arrived  safely 
in  Wellington,  where  Mr.  Kelly  and  his 
family  stayed  less  than  a  week,  and 
then  came  on  to  Auckland  by  steamer. 
Mr.  Kelly  winds  up  his  letters  to  the 
people  at  Home  by  telling  them  that  he 
is  about  to  start  “in  the  office  of  the 
‘Auckland  Star,’  a  popular  daily  paper.” 
As  I  mentioned  before,  the  “Star’s”  cor- 
1  espondence  columns  are  still  enlivened 
by  Mr.  Kelly’s  facile  pen,  and  all  who 
know  him  will  wish  him  many  days 
more  in  which  to  compare  the  difference 
between  the  wonders  of  modern  travel 
and  the  old  Algoa  Bay  days. 


THE  CARNATIC. 


The  Carnatic,  a  fine  clipper  ship  of  871 
tons,  built  at  Sunderland  by  Pile  in  1867 
and  chartered  by  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co  ’ 
was  never  fortunate  enough  to  make  any 
sensational  passages  outwards,  but  on 
one  occasion,  when  in  command  of 
Captain  Moon,  she  ran  Home  in  69J  days 
from  Port  Chalmers.  This  was  in  1874 
on  her  return  voyage  from  the  Dominion.’ 


CAPTAIN  CHAPMAN. 


Her  outward  passage  on  this  occasion 
under  Captain  Moon,  was  made  in  8^ 
days  from  Plymouth  to  Port  Chalmers 
She  sailed  with  250  passengers  or 
December  8,  1873,  crossed  the  Equatoi 
on  January  8,  and  sighted  the  Snares 
on  February  25,  1874,  81  days  out.  The 


following  year  the  Carnatic  brought 
another  batch  of  immigrants  to  Picton 
and  Wellington.  She  sailed  from  Ply¬ 
mouth  on  September  28,  1874,  and  after 
landing  passengers  and  some  cargo  at 
VPm  arrived  at  Wellington  on  January 


n  ,  .  ,,  ° Ot  ti 

Carnatic  the  ship  was  dispatched  froi 
Gravesend  on  September  24,  1875,  unde 
Captain  Chapman,  and  after  a  tediou 
passage  of  119  days  the  vessel  arrive 
at  Auckland  on  January  21,  1876  I 
those  days  very  little  cargo  was  offerin' 
in  the  Dominion,  and  the  Carnati 
remained  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  fo 
six  months,  when  she  sailed  for  Londo- 
with  a  general  cargo. 

On  her  return  to  London  the  Carnatic 
made  a  voyage  to  San  Francisco,  anc 
had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  totalh 
wrecked  before  reaching  her  destination 

In  the  early  fifties  another  ship  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  name  made  two  vovages 
to  the  colony.  She  was  a  vessel  of  632 
tons  commanded  by  Captain  Smart  on 
liei  first  visit.  She  arrived  at  Dunedin 
on  December  10,  1853,  and  after  dis¬ 
charging  part  cargo  proceeded  to  Lvttel- 
on,  arriving  there  on  December  29.”  The 
passage,  land  to  land,  was  made  in  99 
days  to  Dunedin. 

Two  years  later,  in  1855,  the  ship 

and^  n’tain,  Smith’  arrived  at  Auckl¬ 
and  on  December  27,  making  the  passage 
in  HI  days  from  the  Downs. 
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THE  WAITARA. 


Ihe  Waitara,  a  ship  of  833  tons,  built 
by  Reed,  of  Glasgow,  in  1863,  and  flying 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.’s  flag, 
did  not  enjoy  a  long  career  in  the  New 
Zealand  trade,  as  she  was  sunk  in  the 
English  Channel  by  the  Hurunui  in  1883. 
Details  of  this  disaster  were  supplied  in 
the  article  on  the  Hurunui.  Twenty  of 
the  passengers  and  crew  were  drowned, 
including  a  few  old  colonists  who  were 
returning  to  Wellington. 

After  discharging  her  cargo  at  Dun¬ 
edin  in  1880,  the  Waitara  sailed  for  the 
Bluff  to  complete  her  loading  of  wool, 


tine,  owing  to  an  outbreak  of  fever  on 
board. 

Captain  Warren  Frederick  Caborne, 
who  commanded  the  Waitara  on  three 
voyages,  died  suddenly  on  July  14,  1924, 
at  Toppington  Hall,  Shropshire. 

The  Waitara’s  records  were:— 


TO  NAPIER. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

.Captain. 

Days. 

Nov.  21,  ’77 
Dec.  21,  ’76 

Caborne 

Caborne 

89 

92 

THE  WAITARA  ANCHORED  AT  GRAVESEND. 


and  when  being  towed  out  she  was 
stranded,  but  fortunately  escaped  with 
only  slight  damage. 

The  Waitara  had  a  prolonged  passage 
to  Lyttelton  in  1879  for  this  smart  little 
ship.  She  left  Gravesend  on  September 
7,  but,  owing  to  westerly  gales,  did  not 
leave  Start  Point  until  twelve  days 
later.  The  passage  to  the  Cape  was 
made  in  the  good  time  of  sixty  days, 
notwithstanding  the  delay  in  the  chan¬ 
nel.  The  vessel  experienced  continued 
easterly  weather  until  September  19,  and 
after  passing  the  Leuwin  she  again  met 
with  easterly  gales  and  calms,  sighting 
Stewart  Island  on  December  19,  and 
arriving  at  Lyttelton  on  the  24th. 

The  Waitara,  on  her  arrival  at  Wel¬ 
lington  in  1882,  was  placed  in  quaran- 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sep. 

29,  ’81 

Jan. 

2,  ’82 

Brown 

95 

Sep. 

30 

Dec. 

29,  ’82 

Brown 

90 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug'. 

19 

Nov. 

18,  ’74 

Peek 

91 

Sep. 

7 

Dec. 

24,  ’79 

Cowell 

109 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

Aug. 

26 

Dec. 

to 

GO 

O 

Cowell 

108 

TO 

NELSON. 

Nov. 

21,  ’77 

Caborne 

89 
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THE  JESSIE  OSBORNE. 


A  Twice  Wrecked  Ship. 


The  Jessie  Osborne,  chartered  in  the 
’seventies  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  to  convey  immigrants  to  the 
Dominion,  was  a  fine  full-rigged  ship 
of  1058  tons,  and  when  fitted  up  to 
carry  passengers  was  comfortable  and 
a  fast  sailer.  Prior  to  trading  to  New 
Zealand,  and  when  on  a  voyage  to  Cali- 


reporting  her  arrival,  stated  the 
vessel  experienced  a  succession  of  heavy 
gales  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  days  and  greatly  im¬ 
peded  her  progress.  She  crossed  the 
equator  31  days  out,  and  the  meridian 
of  the  Cape  three  weeks  later.  The  ship 
made  some  splendid  runs  in  the 


T(HE  JESSIE  OSBORNE. 


fornia,  she  was  driven  ashore,  and  the 
wreck  was  purchased  by  an  American 
firm.  Her  name  was  then  changed  to 
Mariposa.  She  made  one  passage  to 
Liverpool  from  San  Francisco,  but  she 
was  then  bought  back  by  the  original 
owners,  and  her  name  was  again 
changed  to  Jessie  Osborne.  She  was  in 
1876  chartered  by  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company,  and  after  complet¬ 
ing  two  voyages  to  New  Zealand,  was 
sold  to  a  Norwegian  firm,  converted  into 
a  barque,  and  re-named  the  Okta,  Some 
years  later,  in  1913,  the  old  barque,  still 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  loaded  with 
a  cargo  of  jarrah  timber  at  Tasmania, 
and  sailed  for  Falmouth.  She  put  into 
the  Bluff  harbour  in  distress,  struck  the 
Pelham  rocks,  Sterling  Point,  and 
became  a  total  wreck. 

On  her  first  voyage  out  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  the  Jessie  Osborne  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  January  29,  1876,  having 
sailed  from  London  on  the  7th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1875 — a  run  of  83  days  from  the 
Clyde.  She  brought  out  280  Scotch 
immigrants.  The  “Lyttelton  Times,” 


Southern  Ocean  until  passing  Cape 
Leeuwin  on  January  13 — 68  days  from 
the  Clyde.  On  five  separate  days  she 
logged  upwards  of  300  miles.  Thence 


CAPTAIN  FALCONER. 


she  fell  in  with  calms  and  head  winds 
which  completely  spoilt  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  smartest  passage 
of  the  season.  Owing  to  one  of  the  pas- 
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sengers  being  down  with  typhoid  fever, 
the  ship  was  placed  in  quarantine  for 
a  week. 

“Star’s”  Carrier  Pigeons. 

In  the  same  year,  on  December  19, 
after  a  passage  of  93  days,  the  Jessie 
Osborne  arrived  at  Auckland  from 
Liverpool,  Captain  Falconer  still  being 
in  command.  Among  the  passengers 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Runciman  and 
family,  Dr.  Allnot,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Killop,  of  Parnell — the  two  last  men- 
tioned  celebrated  their  golden  weddino- 
in  February,  1924.  The  “Jessie”  also 
had  on  board  200  immigrants.  In  those 
days  the  “Auckland  Star”  kept  a  loft 


Burgess,  and  Major  Green  are  on  board. 
(How  familiar  these  names  appear  to 
many  who  are  still  living  in  Auckland.) 
The  ‘Jessie’  is  a  magnificent  iron  ship, 
and  the  commander,  Captain  Falconer, 
is  a  jolly  fellow.  His  first  question 
after  our  boarding  the  ship  was:  ‘What 
will  you  take  to  drink  V  ”  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  some  details  of  the  voyage  and 
the  names  of  the  passengers.  When  the 
ship  anchored  at  7  p.m.,  the  passengers 
were  surprised  at  receiving  copies  of  the 
»Star,  published  at  4  p.m.,  giving 

details  of  the  voyage  and  passengers’ 
names. 

On  this  trip  the  Jessie  Osborne,  after 
leaving  Gravesend,  experienced  an  un- 


THE  OKTA  (JESSIE  OSBORNE)  STRANDED  AT  BLUFF  iH  ARB  OUR. 


of  carrier  pigeons,  and  the  shipping  re¬ 
porter,  by  taking  these  faithful  messen¬ 
gers  with  him,  frequently  made  a  scoop 
for  his  paper.  The  ships  were  often 
boarded  between  Rangitoto  and  Tiri 
from  a  waterman’s  boat.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Jessie  Osborne, 
the  following  message  was  sent  as  the 
ship  was  approaching  Rangitoto  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  appeared  in  the  “Auckland 
Star”  the  same  evening: — “Jessie 
Osborne  has  no  sickness  on  board.  She 
has  the  Health  Officer’s  flag  flying,  and 
the  decks  are  dotted  with  hundreds  of 
expectant  passengers,  who  state  they 
have  had  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
voyage.  Dr.  Goldsborough,  Captain 


usually  long  spell  of  variables  and 
calms  until  reaching  2  deg.  N.,  when 
the  S.E.  trades  were  met.  Owing  to  un¬ 
favourable  winds,  she  was  37  days  out 
before  crossing  the  line.  She  made  some 
good  runs  when  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
and  for  several  days  in  succession 
covered  over  300  miles.  The  barque 
Mendoza,  which  sailed  from  London  a 
fortnight  before  the  Jessie  Osborne,  ar¬ 
rived  the  day  after — September  17. 

The  Jessie  Osborne  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  destroyed  by  fire. 
She  was  taking  in  cargo  at  Wellington 
for  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  time, 
and  was  two-thirds  loaded.  The  cargo 
was  taken  out,  and  later  restored. 
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THE  INVERERNE. 


A  Matrimonial  Trip — Captain  Officiates. 


A  ship  that  will  be  remembered  by 
old  Aucklanders,  on  account  of  an  inci¬ 
dent  connected  with  several  marriages 
that  took  place  on  board  during  her 
voyage  from  London  to  Auckland,  1874-5, 
was  the  Invererne,  a  vessel  of  912  tons, 
which  was  under  charter  to  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Co.  As  told  me,  the 
story  was  to  the  effect  that  Captain 
Foreman,  who  commanded  the  ship,  was 
not  aware  that  the  authority  of  captains 
to  perform  marriages  on  the  seas  had 
been  revoked,  and  that  the  couples  had 
to  he  re-married  when  they  got  ashore 
at  Auckland.  Two  of  the  passengers 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  who  now  reside 
in  Dunedin,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Allen 
explains  what  really  did  happen. 

Prior  to  their  departure  in  1874  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen  had  just  been  married 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  rush  to  catch  the 
Invererne  they  forgot  their  marriage  cer¬ 
tificate,  which  was  left  behind  them  in 
Ireland.  This  made  it  rather  awkward, 
and  they  decided  to  book  passages  singly, 
Mrs.  Allen  going  under  her  maiden  name 
and  being  quartered  with  the  single 
women.  She  was  a  great  sufferer  from 
sea  sickness.  Naturally  Mr.  Allen  was 
very  much  concerned,  and  he  frequently 
used  to  go  down  and  see  her.  Some  of 
the  other  girls  began  to  talk,  so  Mr. 
Allen  decided  to  tell  the  captain  the 
truth  at  once.  Under  the  circumstances 
the  captain  suggested  they  should  be 
re-married.  This  was  done,  the  captain 
gave  them  a  certificate,  and  the  young 
couple  shifted  over  to  the  married 
people’s  quarters. 

Re-married. 

Mr.  Allen  tells  me  that  on  this  trip 
the  Captain  also  married  the  doctor’s 
assistant  to  a  Miss  Roberts;  a  Mr.  Grigg 
to  a  widow ;  and  the  head  storeman  to  a 
sister  of  Miss  Roberts. 

When  the  ship  reached  Auckland  there 
was  some  question  raised  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  three  last  marriages,  and 
the  matter  came  before  a  magistrate. 
Mr.  Allen  tells  me  that  the  marriages 
were  declared  legal,  but  the  registrar 
demanded  a  fee  of  £4  5/  from  each  of  the 
three  couples,  and  after  paying  this 
amount  they  were  re-married. 

On  this  trip  the  Invererne,  which 
reached  Auckland  on  Anniversary  Day, 
January  29,  1875,  had  a  few  people  for 
the  Vesey  Settlement  scheme,  in  the 


Bay  of  Plenty.  Mr.  Allen,  however,  did 
not  go  down  to  the  Bay,  as  at  first 
intended,  but  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Railway  Department,  and  for  some 
time  was  in  charge  of  the  Helensville 
train,  both  before  and  after  the  line 
was  completed  for  the  whole  distance.  It 
will  he  remembered  that  up  to  the 
'eighties  the  line  ran  from  Kumeu  only, 
and  the  line  was  later  extended  right 
down  to  Auckland.  He  subsequently 
served  at  Nelson  and  Dunedin,  and 
retired  about  twelve  years  ago  from  the 
service. 

Captain  Foreman  seems  to  have  been 
singular  in  carrying  matrimonially- 
inclined  couples,  as  on  a  voyage  to 
Napier  in  1873-4  he  performed  two  cere¬ 
monies,  and  on  that  occasion  no  ques¬ 
tions  were  raised  as  to  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Invererne  was  formerly  the  Ata- 
lanta  Banfield,  under  which  name  she 
came  to  grief  and  was  condemned  and 
sold.  Her  new  owner,  however,  carried 
out  extensive  repairs  and  renamed  his 
craft  the  Invererne.  Under  her  new  name 
the  ship  made  three  voyages  to  New 
Zealand,  all  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Foreman.  The  first  was  to 
Napier,  where  she  arrived  on  March  8, 
1874,  bringing  240  immigrants,  107  days 
from  London.  There  was  a  lot  of 
sickness  aboard  during  that  trip,  and  10 
children  died,  the  chief  trouble  being 
scarlatina.  In  1875  the  ship  came  out 
to  Auckland,  as  explained.  She  made 
a  good  passage  out  of  88  days,  bringing 
200  passengers.  The  Invererne’s  third 
trip  was  to  Lyttelton,  which  port  was 
reached  on  February  22,  1876—91  days 
from  the  docks,  London. 

Regarding  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  fine  craft  I  find  that  she 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of 
Java.  After  she  visited  Lyttelton  in 
1876  she  went  across  to  Newcastle  and 
picked  up  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Java. 
When  approaching  the  Javan  coast  she 
struck  a  reef  and  became  a  total  wreck, 
the  crew  having  scarcely  time  to  get 
into  the  boats  before  she  broke  up.  The 
boat  in  charge  of  the  third  officer  made 
a  successful  landing,  but  the  men  in  her 
were  nearly  dead  for  want  of  food  and 
water.  They  had  spent  seven  days  in 
the  boat,  and  during  that  time  had  suf¬ 
fered  great  torture.  Nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  the  other  boat,  which  was  in 
charge  of  the  captain  and  contained  the 
rest  of  the  ship’s  complement. 
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THE  ANN  GAMBLES. 

Blown  Ashore  at  Bluff. 


A  barque  of  424  tons,  the  Ann 
Gambles,  built  at  Worthington  in  1862 
was  sent  out  after  the  year  1875  by  the’ 
Aew  Zealand  Shipping  Company,'  and 
when  just  about  completing .  her  third 
run  to  New  Zealand,  disaster  overtook 
rnr  at  the  Bluff.  At  the  time  she  was 
laden  with  general  merchandise,  includ¬ 
ing  the  much-required  plant  for  the 
Invercargill  gas  works. 

The  barque  made  her  first  voyage  to 
Nelson,  arriving  there  on  the  3rd' Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  after  a  passage  of  121  days. 
She  sailed  from  London  again  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8th,  1876,  and  arrived  at  Lyttelton 
on  April  12th,  1877,  the  passage  occupy¬ 
ing  124  days.  §he  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Morgan.  The  follow- 


§’e“  vessel  clear,  and  after  weather¬ 
ing-  the  land  she  was  hove-to  to  wait 
for  an  improvement  in  the  weather. 
Next  day,  on  the  16th  May,  she  bore 
a''ay>  nnd  passed  the  Solanders  at  noon; 
with  a  whole  gale  behind  her. 

Struck  by  a  Squall. 

As  she  drew  up  to  the  Bluff  sail  was 
shortened,  and  the  night  being  bright 
moonlight  and  quite  clear  between  the 
squalls,  Captain  Morgan  determined  to 
make  for  Bluff  Harbour.  As  she  rounded 
Starling  Point  the  foresail  was  taken 
off  her  and  both  anchors  let  go,  the  fore¬ 
topsail  being  still  on  the  barque.  Just 
then,  the  master  averred,  a  heavy  squall 
struck  the  ship,  and  before  the  anchors 


THE  ANN  GAMBLES  WRECKED  AT  THE  BLUFF. 


ing  year  she  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
January  26th,  and  arrived  at  the  Bluff  on 
May  17,  1878.  Nothing  eventful  occur¬ 
red  until  she  was  within  300  miles  of  the 
New  Zealand  coast,  when  a  furious  gale 
came  on,  and  whilst  labouring  in  the 
heavy  sea  the  barque  lost  her  fore  top¬ 
gallant  mast  and  foreyard.  The  crew 
were  occupied  two  days  in  clearing  away 
the  wreckage  and  securing  the  foreyard. 
She  encountered  bad  weather  on  sight¬ 
ing  the  South-west  Cape  on  May  15.  It 
was  then  blowing  a  hurricane,  with  thick 
weather,  and  she  was  close  in  shore  when 
the  land  was  sighted.  Great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  clewing  the  ship  off¬ 
shore.  The  crew,  however,  managed  to 


could  “bite”  she  was  driven  upon  the 
rocks  at  Tewais  Point,  and,  the  tide 
acting  on  her,  she  swung  broadside  on. 

Pilot  Smith,  observing  the  plight  the 
vessel  was  in,  went  off  at  once,  and 
found  her  hard  and  fast  on  the  rocks. 
Nothing  could  be  done  to  aid  the  barque, 
as  when  the  pilot  boarded  her  she  was 
full  of  water  from  the  aft  to  the  fore¬ 
peak  watertight  bulkhead.  The  pilot 
boat  conveyed  all  hands  from  the  wreck 
to  the  shore,  as  the  hull  was  bumping 
very  heavily.  The  end  came  on  November 
24,  when  the  vessel  broke  in  two,  and 
the  following  day  the  vessel  had  almost 
disappeared. 

The  Ann  Gambles  was  manned  with 
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fourteen  hands,  all  told,  including  the 
master  and  four  apprentices.  It  was 
freely  stated  at  the  time  that  to  attempt 
to  make  Bluff  Harbour  after  nightfall 
and  without  a  pilot  was  a  rash  proceed¬ 
ing.  Excepting  the  brig  Carl,  the  Ann 
Gambles  was  the  only  vessel  that  had 
come  to  grief  at  Bluff  for  13  years; 

The  same  gale  encountered  by  the  ship 
was  felt  at  Invercargill  and  the  Bluff. 
The  “Southland  News”  reported:  “A 
fearful  south-west  gale  was  raging, 
which  raised  a  high  sea,  that  broke  at 
times  clean  over  the  wharf.” 

An  inquiry  was  held  and  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  captain’s  certificate 
was  suspended  for  six  months. 


The  ship  had  a  £10,000  oargo  aboard, 
including  the  long-expected  and  much 
required  plant  for  the  Invercargill  gas 
works,  and  the  underwriters  decided  to 
sell  the  wreck  where  it  lay.  She  was  in 
a  perilous  position,  especially  if  a 
southerly  gale  were  to  spring  up,  and  a 
big  effort  was  made  to  refloat  her,  but 
without  success. 

As  an  explanation  of  her  accident  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  an  examination 
showed  that  the  starboard  anchor  was 
broken  at  the  shank,  and  the  chain  of 
the  port  anchor  had  carried  away, 
showing  the  terrific  strain  that  had 
driven  her  ashore. 


THE  GRASMERE. 


The  handsome  full-rigged  ship  Gras¬ 
mere,  a  vessel  of  over  1200  tons,  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  Australian  trade. 
She  was  chartered  on  three  occasions  by 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  and  first 
made  her  appearance  at  Auckland  in 
1883,  after  a  passage  of  93  days.  She 
had  a  good  run  to  Tasmania,  which  was 
passed  on  the  eighty-third  day  out  from 
Gravesend,  thence  she  met  with  un¬ 
favourable  weather  and  north-east  'winds 
until  sighting  the  North  Cape. 

In  1885  the  same  vessel  left  London 
on  March  25.  She  was  then  converted 
into  a  barque.  The  Grasmere  had  a  good 
run  to  the  Equator,  which  was  made  in 
25  days;  thence  light  and  unfavourable 
winds  to  the  Cape.  From  this  point  to 
the  coast  of  New  Zealand  the  winds  were 
again  unfavourable,  and  altogether  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  long  experience  of 
Captain  Raymond,  who  reported  there 
never  I  was  a  westerly  wind  of  any 
strength,  causing  the  voyage  to  be  of 
such  uncommon  length.  Mokoliinau  light 
was  passed  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  6,  when  a  terrible  gale  was 
encountered,  and  the  barque  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  running  ashore.  The 
wind  came  out  suddenly  from  the  east, 
and  soon  was  blowing  a  fierce  gale.  At 
between  8  and  10  a.m.  the  fury  of  the 
storm  was  extreme.  At  one  time  the 
3hip  was  only  four  miles  from  the  land, 
ana  Captain  Raymond  found  himself  in 
an  awkward  position  on  a  lee  shore. 
The  vessel  was  kept  close  hauled,  but  the 
gale  increased  in  violence,  with  a  heavy 
sea  running,  and  to  add  to  the  danger 


the  sails  were  blown  from  their  bolt 
ropes  as  if  they  were  pocket  handker¬ 
chiefs.  To  make  matters  worse  heavy 
rain  set  in,  thus  hiding  the  land;  not  a 
ship’s  length  ahead  could  be  seen.  At 
8  p.m.  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  the 
squalls  coming  down  with  hurricane 
force,  and  it  was  feared  the  ship’s  spars 
might  go  at  any  moment.  At  10  p.m. 
Captain  Raymond  thought  nothing  could 
save  the  ship  from  going  ashore,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  wind  veered  to 
the  north-east,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
head  the  vessel  further  off  land.  When 
the  weather  cleared  the  ship’s  position 
was  found  to  be  between  the  Little  Bar¬ 
rier  Island  and  the  mainland.  The  Gras¬ 
mere  arrived  at  Auckland  the  following 
day,  having  been  103  days  on  the  pas¬ 
sage.  She  sailed  from  Auckland  on 
August  20  in  ballast,  bound  for  Portland, 
Oregon. 

During  this  storm  other  vessels  on  the 
coast  suffered,  and  the  schooner  Fleet- 
wing,  owned  by  Messrs.  Oxley  Bros.,  was 
dismasted.  She  left  Auckland  two  days 
before  the  gale,  and  struck  it  off  the 
Hen  and  Chickens.  At  one  time  it  was 
feared  the  schooner  would  capsize,  lying 
on  her  beam  ends,  everything  movable 
being  washed  away.  The  position  was 
so  critical  that  the  master  decided  to 
chop  away  the  mainmast,  which  allowed 
the  vessel  to  right  herself  somewhat. 
The  Fleetwing,  with  the  change  of  wind, 
managed  to  return  to  port. 

The  barque  Grasmere  was  trading  to 
Australia  during  the  next  ten  years, 
and  in  1897  was  once  more  chartered 
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by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  She 
sailed  from  London  on  May  6,  and 
arrived  at  Wellington  on  August  5, 
m  command  of  Captain  Fletcher,  making 
the  passage  in  95  days.  On  this  voyage 
the  Grasmere  encountered  a  terrific  gale 
on  July  12,  during  which  a  heavy  sea 
bioke  aboard  in  tons,  sweeping  the  vessel 
from  stem  to  stern.  Two  boats  and 
everything  movable  on  deck  were 
washed  away  and  three  of  the  deck 
hands  were  taken  clean  over  the  side, 
but.  they  managed  to  hold  on  to  ropes 
until  another  sea  washed  them  back 
again.  Another  seaman  was  dashed  to 
the  deck  and  received  serious  injuries. 
Heavy  .  gales  continued  until  nearng 
Australia.  The  Grasmere,  after  dis¬ 
charging,  proceeded  to  Port  Chalmers, 
where  she  loaded  for  London. 

In  1862,  a  barque  by  the  same  name 
but  spelt  with  double  “a,”  a  vessel  of 


WINGS. 

432  tons,  sailed  out  from  London  to 
Port  Chalmers  under  Captain  C.  Turner, 
arriving  on  the  5th  September.  After 
a  lengthy  passage  of  127  days  this 
barque  was  placed  in  the  inter-colonial 
trade  and  she  was  engaged  carrying 
timber  from  the  Kaipara  to  Melbourne 
m  1864-5.  Later  she  traded  between 
Newcastle  and  New  Zealand  ports.  In 
1895  the  Grassmere  (I  believe  it  was 
the  same  barque)  sailed  from  Newcastle 
with  a  cargo  of  650  tons  of  coal  for  the 
Imion  S.S.  Co.,  and  on  December 
25,  when  in  a  heavy  sea  near  Cape 
Terawhiti,  she  struck  on  a  reef  inside 
of  Tom’s  Rock,  and  sank  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  Captain  Morison  and  the  crew 
had  barely  time  to  get  into  the  boats 
before  the  vessel  disappeared.  The  boats 
were  blown  off  the  land  and  were  picked 
up  by  the  cable  steamer  Terranora, 
when  they  were  drifting  out  to  sea. 


THE  FERNGLEN. 


The  Fernglen  (N.Z.  Shipping  Co.),  a 
fine  ship  of  over  800  tons,  built  at  Sun¬ 
derland  in  1874  for  R.  B.  Porrett,  had 
accommodation  for  from  200  to  300 
passengers.  She  brought  out  several 
thousands  of  our  early  settlers  to 
New  Zealand  during  the  ’seventies. 


1 
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THE  SHIP  FERNGLEN. 

She  made  a  very  fast  run  to  Port 
Chalmers  in  1878.  Leaving  Gravesend 
on  November  27,  she  dropped  anchor 
at  Deal  on  December  2,  where  she  found 
over  200  vessels  which  had  been  de¬ 
tained  for  several  weeks  awaiting  a 


favourable  change  in  the  weather  to 
hoist  their  sails.  This  came  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  passengers  on  the 
Fernglen  witnessed  a  beautiful  sight 
when  these  vessels  got  underway.  The 
Fernglen  took  her  departure  from  the 
Lizard  on  December  4,  and  crossed  the 
Equator  24  days  later.  She  rounded  the 
Cape  on  January  21,  and  sighted  the 
Snares  on  February  16  after  a  good  run 
of  26  days  from  the  Cape,  and  with  a 
favourable  wind  anchored  at  Port 
Chalmers  the  following  day,  February 
17,  making  the  run  in  70  days  land  to 
land  and  78  port  to  port. 

The  Fernglen  on  January  2,  1879, 

arrived  at  Nelson  with  225  emigrants, 
and  landed  only  a  few.  Two  days  later 
she  sailed  for  Wellington,  arriving  there 
on  the  5th.  The  Wellington  “Times,” 
reporting  her  arrival,  stated:  “The  ship 
called  at  -Nelson,  but  as  there  wag  no 
demand  for  immigrants  she  came  on  to 
Wellington.” 

^  When  the  Fernglen  was  launched 
Captain  Walter  Frater  was  given  com¬ 
mand.  He  made  six  successive  voyages 
to  New  Zealand,  and  in  1879  retired  from 
the  sea  and  settled  in  Auckland,  where 
he  resumed  his  proper  name.  Captain 
Walter  Frater.  When  he  was  a  boy 
about  12  years  of  age  he  ran  away  from 
home  and  joined  a  ship  sailing  for 
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Calcutta.  Upon  liis  return,  six  months 
later,  his  father  had  the  lad  properly 
indentured.  An  error,  however,  was 
made  in  entering  his  name  Fraser 
instead  of  Frater,  with  the  result  that 
throughout  his  seafaring  career  he  was 
known  as  Captain  Fraser.  He  followed 
the  sea  for  many  years,  and  received 
his  mate’s  certificate  at  26  years  of 
age.  He  ran  for  several  years  to  the 
East  before  taking  over  the  Fernglen 
and  Ferndale.  The  latter  vessel,  under 
Captain  Frater,  made  two  voyages  to 
New  Zealand.  She  arrived  first  at 
Auckland  on  January  20th,  1872,  and 
again  on  the  17th  November,  1873.  When 
Captain  Frater  was  transferred  to  the 
Fernglen  Captain  Wigsell  brought  the 
Ferndale  to  Auckland,  arriving  there  on 
the  8tli  September,  1874. 

Captain  Frater  lived  to  the  ripe  age 
of  87  years,  and  passed  away  at  his 
residence,  Parnell,  Auckland,  on  June 
21,  1924.  During  his  long  life  in  Auck¬ 
land  he  filled  a  number  of  honourable 
positions,  and  was  a  member  of  many 
local  institutions,  including  the  Mela¬ 
nesian  Trust  Board  and  the  Leslie 
Orphanage.  He  was  also  for  a  long 
period  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  St. 
Mary’s  Cathedral,  and  represented  that 
parish  for  some  years  on  the  Anglican 
Synod. 


The  Fernglen  made  nine  voyages  to 
New  Zealand  ports,  as  under: — - 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Jan.  3,  ’75 
Aug.  16 

J  uly  1 9 

Apr.  29,  ’7 5 
Nov.  2  5, ’7  9 
Oct.  21, ’80 

Fraser  115 

Fraser  100 

Bubb  94 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

*Oct.  12, ’78 
May  1 

Jan.  5,  ’79 
July  30, ’81 

Fraser  85 

Bubb  90 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Dec.  2,  ’77 

Feb.  17,  ’78 

78 

Land  to  land  70 

TO  NELSON. 

— 

Apr.  21,  ’76 
Jan.  2,  ’79 

Fraser  91 

Fraser  81 

TO  NAPIER. 

Dec.  6 

Mar.  20,  ’77 

Fraser  104 

*  Via  Nelson. 


LOSS  OF  THE  SURAT. 


A  Tragic  New  Year’s  Day— Captain  Threatens  to  Shoot. 


One  of  the  most  unaccountable  wrecks 
that  ever  took  place  on  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  coast  was  that  of  the  ship  Surat, 
an  iron  vessel  of  about  1000  tons,  which 
was  lost  near  the  Catlins  River  mouth, 
south  of  Dunedin,  on  New  Year’s  Day, 
1874.  Under  charter  to  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Shipping  Company,  she  left  Graves¬ 
end  on  September  28,  1873,  with  a  valu¬ 
able  cargo  and  271  emigrants.  She  was 
in  command  of  Captain  Johnson,  and 
was  bound  for  Dunedin.  The  next 
thing  the  people  of  Dunedin  heard  of 
the  Surat  was  on  January  9,  1874,  when 
word  was  sent  in  from  the  coast  that 
the  ship  was  ashore  near  the  Catlins 
River.  At  that  time  there  was  in  dock 
at  Port  Chalmers  a  French  warship 
named  the  Vire  (Captain  Jacquemart), 
and  as  she  was  the  only  suitable  boat 
to  send  to  the  rescue,  her  captain  hur¬ 
ried  matters  on.  She  was  undocked 


right  away,  and  left  at  top  speed  for 
the  scene  of  the  wreck.  When  the 
French  warship  reached  Catlins  River 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  unlucky 
Surat  was  lying,  a  total  wreck,  on  the 
beach,  with  all  her  masts  still  stand¬ 
ing,  and  some  of  her  canvas  flying  loose 
in  the  wind. 

Confusing  Accounts. 

Exactly  what  had  happened  is  not 
too  clear  from  contemporary  records, 
but  apparently  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  “afterguard,”  because  as 
a  result  of  the  inquiry  the  captain’s 
certificate  was  cancelled;  the  mate  also 
lost  his,  and  that  of  the  second  mate 
was  suspended  for  two  years. 

It  was  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year,  that  the  Surat 
struck  a  submerged  rock  off  Chasland’s 
Mistake.  Many  of  the  passengers  were 
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in  bed,  and  the  scene  that  followed 
must  have  been  full  of  excitement.  The 
deck  was  soon  crowded  with  excited 
men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  them 
only  m  their  night  garments.  “  The  cap¬ 
tain  apparently  stood  out  to  sea  after 
the  ship  struck,  as  she  was  not  making 
much  water;  but  as  she  later  began 
to  leak  badly,  the  master  decided  to 
run  her  ashore.  Before  this,  apparently, 
though  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
current  accounts,  a  vessel  named  the 
W  anganui,  a  steamer,  passed  up  the 
coast,  and  there  was  something  like  a 
not  between  the  Surat’s  passengers  and 
.  tJle  Jurat’s  master.  The  passengers, 
especially  the  women,  were  in  a  fever 
of  excitement,  and  wished  to  signal  the 
Wanganui  for  help.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  great  confusion.  The  cap¬ 
tain  admitted  afterwards  that  he  had 
produced  a  revolver,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  anyone  trying  to  signal  the 
Wanganui.  One  account  says  that  the 
captain  hauled  down  the  signals  the 
passengers  tried  to  make  to  the  Wanga¬ 
nui;  that  the  chief  mate  wanted  to 
scuttle  the  boat,  and  had  to  be  dis¬ 
armed  by  the  passengers;  and  that, 
otherwise,  confusion  prevailed. 

Ran  Her  Ashore. 

Eventually,  however,  the  master  of 
the  Surat  made  for  the  shore,  with  the 
intention  of  beaching  her;  and  it  was 
after  this  was  accomplished  that  3he 
was  found  by  the  French  warship. 
Another  steamer,  the  Wallabie,  appar- 
entlv  a  coastal  boat,  was  the  onlv  boat 
small  enough  to  negotiate  the  bar. 
When  she  got  inside  she  found  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Surat’s  passengers 
had  been  hurriedly  landed,  and  were 
being  well  cared  for  at  the  sawmills  of 
Messrs.  Guthrie  and  Larnach,  and  Mr. 

G.  F.  Reid,  as  well  as  in  all  the  avail¬ 
able  huts  and  cottages.  The  Wallabie 
took  a  lot  of  the  people  up  to  Dunedin, 
but  most  of  them  were  accommodated 
on  board  the  French  warship,  which, 
when  she  arrived  in  Dunedin,  had  a  most 
motley  assortment  of  people  in  all  sorts 
of  garments.  The  unfortunate  immi¬ 
grants  had  lost  all  they  had,  but  the 
people  of  Dunedin  were  very  good  to 
them,  and  treated  them  most  kindly. 


In  his  account  of  the  disaster,  the 
master  of  the  Surat  said  that  when  he 
stood  inshore  again  after  bumping,  he 
anchored  the  ship  in  a  little  bay  near 
Gatlins  River,  and  landed  some  of  the 
passengers.  Soon  afterwards  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  was  sinking,  so  the 
cables  were  slipped,  and  the  ship  run 
ashore  at  the  Gatlins  River.  The 
remainder  of  the  passengers  were  then 
landed,  and  also  the  crew.  Nothing  was 
saved  but  a  little  bedding.  The  ship 
had  on  board  a  lot  of  railway  iron,  and 
plant  for  the  Kaikoura  woollen  factory. 
Among  the  immigrants  there  were  seve¬ 
ral  people  who  had  come  out  to  work 
in  the  mill. 

At  the  inquiry  into  the  wreck,  the 
captain  stated  that  he  had  not  been 
supplied  with  the  proper  charts,  and  the 
pumps  would  not  work.  He  admitted 
that  he  had  been  drinking,  and  that  he 
threatened  to  shoot  anyone  who  tried 
to  signal  the  Wanganu'i.  The  Court 
held  that  the  captain  and  his  officers 
were  blamable  on  several  points,  and 
that  their  wrongful  acts  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  the  vessel,  the  Court’s  finding  as 
to  their  certificates  being  as  mentioned 
above. 

The  figurehead  of  the  Surat,  an 
admirably-carved  head  of  a  woman,  was 
recently  renovated,  and  placed  in  the 
Otago  Early  Settlers’  Museum  as  a 
memento  of  the  tragedies  of  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  days. 

The  Surat  made  a  trip  to  Auckland  in 
1864.  She  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  June 
20,  and  experienced  very  poor  N.E.  trades, 
and  crossed  the  line  on  July  25.  The  S.e! 
trades  also  proved  indifferent  and 
baffling,  and  the  meridian  of  the  Cape 
was  not  passed  until  August  20.  Cap¬ 
tain  Dunlop,  who  was  in  command,  ran 
down  the  easting  between  the  parallels 
of  48  and  49  degrees  with  moderate  but 
very  wet  weather.  The  Surat  came 
south  about,  the  Snares  being  sighted 
on  September  23,  88  days  out.  Thence 
light  winds  and  variable  weather  was 
experienced  up  the  coast.  She  brought 
a  total  of  112  passengers,  and  arrived 
on  October  4.  Two  New  Zealand  chiefs 
who  had  been  Home  for  two  yeai’3  came 
on  board,  suffering  from  consumption, 
and  died  on  board. 
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THE  ENGLAND’S  GLORY. 


Wrecked  at  the  Bluff— After  an  Anxious  Voyage. 


The  full-rigged  iron  ship  England’s 
Glory  was  a  vessel  of  757  tons,  built 
by  Pile  of  Sunderland,  in  1869,  for 
Mr.  E.  H.  Moon,  of  London.  She  was 
chartered  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  and  completed  two  voyages  to 
New  Zealand.  On  her  third,  in  1881,  she 
became  a  total  wreck  at  the  Bluff.  The  year 
after  the  England’s  Glory  was  launched 
she  came  to  Port  Chalmers,  in  command 
of  Captain  Moon.  She  sailed  finally 
from  the  Lizard  on  June  21,  1870,  and 
made  a  fast  run  to  the  Equator,  which 
was  crossed  on  July  17.  The  Cape  was 
passed  on  August  17,  and  the  Snares 
sighted  on  September  16.  Unfavourable 
weather  detained  her  on  the  coast,  and 


having  made  the  passage  in  98  days,  port 
to  port. 

A  Trying  Passage. 

The  third  passage  of  the  England’s  Glory 
to  New  Zealand  was  an  unlucky  one,  and 
ended  in  the  total  loss  of  the  vessel  at 
the  Bluff.  This  was  in  1881,  by  which 
time  the  vessel  was  rigged  as  a  barque, 
and  was  registered  at  Padstow,  Cornwall. 
Loaded  with  380  tons  of  railway  iron 
and  general  cargo,  she  left  London  on 
May  10  for  Nelson  and  Bluff,  Captain 
Knight  being  her  commander.  Captain 
J.  Bollons,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  in  command  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  steamer  Tutanekai,  was  a 


WRECK  OF  ENGLAND’S  GLORY  AT  THE  BLUFF. 


she  did  not  reach  Port  Chalmers  until 
the  21st.  The  passage  occupied  87  days, 
land  to  land,  or  92  to  port. 

In  1876  the  England’s  Glory  sailed 
from  London  for  Auckland  and  experi¬ 
enced  a  fair  weather  passage.  She  left 
Gravesend  on  April  19,  in  command  of 
Captain  Knight,  and  getting  a  good  start, 
made  the  run  to  the  Equator  in  25  days, 
or  22  from  the  Lizard.  As  the  S.E. 
trades  proved  unfavourable,  the  meridian 
of  the  Cape  was  not  crossed  until  June 
23,  thence  to  Tasmania  strong  N.N.W. 
winds  prevailed,  and  Cape  Maria  was 
sighted  on  July  5.  Light  S.W.  winds 
were  met  with  on  the  coast,  and  the 
vessel  arrived  at  Auckland  on  August  6, 


seaman  on  the  England’s  Glory  when  she 
made  her  last  passage,  and  he  has  kindly 
supplied  me  with  particulars  about  it. 
“When  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,” 
writes  Captain  Bollons,  “the  iron  began 
to  work  and  shift ;  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  jettison  general  cargo  out 
of  the  main  hold  in  order  to  reach  the 
iron.  Endeavours  were  made  to  secure 
the  iron  by  means  of  toms,  which  were 
made  from  spare  spars  and  stunsail 
booms;  these  were  wedged  between  the 
’tween  deck  beams  and  the  top  of  the 
iron,  but  they  failed  to  steady  the  mass, 
and  seeing  the  vessel  could  not  be  made 
seaworthy  or  safe,  in  view  of  the  toms 
not  holding,  the  vessel  bore  away  for 
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Mauritius,  where  the  cargo  was  dis¬ 
charged  and  restowed.  After  three  weeks’ 
delay  the  vessel  then  left  for  Nelson, 
where  part  of  the  cargo  was  discharged] 
after  which  she  sailed  for  the  Bluff,  to 
v  Inch  port  the  iron  was  consigned. 


A  Total  Wreck. 

“After  leaving  Nelson  very  bad 
weather  was  met  with  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  the  vessel  was  hove-to  during  the 
gale.  The  iron  again  shifted,  carrying 
away  the  midship  stanchions  as  it  rolled 


from  side  to  side.  As  there  was  grave 
danger  the  ship  was  put  before  the 
wind  and  a  run  made  for  Foveaux 
Straits,  where  she  was  brought  up  at 
midnight  under  Stewart  Island— a 
Hack  and  dirty  night  it  was  too.  After 
leaving  Stewart  Island  for  the  Bluff  the 
vessel  struck  the  rocks  at  the  south-west 
point  of  Bluff  and  became  a  total  wreck 
lhe  boats  were  hove  out  of  the  skids, 
and  the  officers  and  crew  landed  in  safety 
at  the  Bluff  in  November,  1881,  after  a 
voyage  of  six  months.” 


THE  ASSAYE. 

Craft  that  went  Missing. 


The  bai que  Assaye  completed  only  one 
voyage  to  New  Zealand.  She  was  "built 
in  1868,  and  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Stewart, 
of  Greenock.  During  the  operation  of 
the  Vogel  immigration  scheme  she  was 
chartered  by  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.,  and 
sailed  from  London  for  Auckland  on  the 
12th  September  under  Captain  Mc- 
Ritchie.  She  arrived  there  on  the  26th 


of.  She  was  posted  at  Lloyd’s  some 
months  later  as  missing.  About  six 
months  after  she  left  London  some 
wreckage  marked  with  the  name  Assave 
was  found  on  the  Chatham  Islands,  also 
portions  of  cargo  known  to  have  *  been 
aboard.  None  of  the  articles  picked  up 
appeared  to  have  been  in  the  water  any 
length  of  time,  so  hopes  were  enter- 


THE  ASSAYE  AT  -GRAVESEND. 


December,  1874,  making  the  passage  in 
114  days. 

The  Assaye  does  not  appear  to  have 
entered  upon  further  passages  to  the 
Dominion  until  1890.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  the  19th  February  of  that 
year,  bound  for  Wellington.  "  She  was 
spoken  on  the  Equator  on  the  16th 
March,  and  was  never  afterwards  heard 


tained  that  some  of  her  crew  might  have 
escaped  in  the  boats,  but  nothing  further 
was  ever  discovered. 

Among  the  things  lost  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Assaye  was  a  part  of  the  valua- 
able  library  of  Sir  Walter  Buffer,  also 
a  number  of  his  curios.  Some  of  the 
latter,  however,  were  recovered,  not 
much  damaged  by  water. 
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THE  RAKAIA. 


Good  Average  Passage-maker — Captain  Bone’s  Career. 


A  ship  that  made  good  average  pas¬ 
sages  out  and  Home  was  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company’s  full-rigger 
Rakaia,  1022  tons,  which  was  built  for 
the  company  in  1873  by  Blumer  and 
Company.  After  completing  seventeen 
voyages  to  the  colony  she  was  sold  to 
a  German  firm  and  renamed  the 
Marie.  She  was  sold  again,  and  again 
named  the  Rakaia.  She  was  once  more 
sold  to  a  firm  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  the 
price  being  4850  dollars,  and  re-named 
the  Ruth  Stark,  and  as  such  was  re¬ 
ported  in  a  dismasted  condition  whilst 


time  of  CO  days.  Here  the  ship  was 
jammed  by  easterly  winds  and  did  not 
reach  the  docks  until  the  79th  day  out. 

GOOD  LAND  TO  LAND  PASSAGE. 

After  discharging  and  loading,  Capt. 
Bone  sailed  again  in  1881,  and  finished 
up  another  fine  run  to  Auckland.  The 
Rakaia  left  London  on  May  13  with 
saloon  and  steerage  passengers,  mainly 
married  couples,  destined  for  Vesey 
Stewart’s  settlement  at  Te  Puke,  but 
only  finally  left  the  Lizard  behind 
on  May  21,  and  fairly  good  west- 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  SHIPPING  COMPANY’S  RAKAIA 


on  a  voyage  from  Boston  to  Secondi. 
The  vessel’s  name  disappeared  from 
Lloyd’s  register  about  four  years  ago. 

In  1875,  under  Capt.  Mclnness,  the 
Rakaia  ran  from  London  to  Lyttelton  in 
80  days.  She  also  made  another  fine 
run  to  Auckland  when  in  command  of 
Capt.  J.  Bone  in  1881.  During  1880,  when 
Capt.  Bone  was  in  Auckland  as  chief 
officer  of  the  Wanganui,  he  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  from  headquarters 
to  proceed  to  Wellington  to  take 
command  of  the  Rakaia,  and  he 
made  a  very  fast  run  home  in  her  of 
79  days  to  London.  The  run  from  Wel¬ 
lington  to  the  Western  Islands  was 
accomplished  in  the  marvellously  short 


erly  winds  carried  her  to  the  Equa¬ 
tor  in  26  days  from  land.  Tasmania 
was  reached  on  August  3,  and  the  Three 
Kings  sighted  on  August  9.  Coming 
down  the  coast  with  a  strong  westerly 
wind  the  Rakaia  anchored  in  the  Waite- 
mata  the  following  day,  the  passage 
occupying  88  days  from  London  and  78 
days  land  to  land.  The  run  from  the 
Cape  was  made  in  29  days. 

Capt.  Bone  made  another  voyage  in 
the  Rakaia  in  1882.  The  ship  sailed  from 
the  docks  on  April  15  for  Lyttelton,  but 
unfortunately  owing  to  smallpox  break¬ 
ing  out  on  board  the  ship  had  to  return 
to  Plymouth.  She  remained  there  until 
May  28,  when  she  made  another  start 
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with  151  nominated  immigrants  for 
Grant  and  Foster’s  settlement  at  Te 
Aroha.  The  ship  met  with  light  and 
variable  winds  until  rounding  the  Cape, 
and  reached  Lyttelton  on  September  2 
all  well. 

Captain  Bone  has  had  a  remarkable 
career.  I  remember  he  was  introduced 
to  me  in  1870  by  Captain  William  Ashby, 
of  the  City  of  Auckland.  Young  Bone 
was  then  an  apprentice,  and  Captain 
Ashby  was  proud  of  him.  He  said  to  me, 
“Mr.  Brett,  this  is  a  nice  boy,  and  he 
will  make  a  fine  sailor.”  Captain  Ashby’s 
prediction  has  been  fully  verified.  Four 


CAPTAIN  J.  BONE  IN  1880. 


years  later  he  joined  the  N.Z.  Shipping 
Company  as  third  officer — his  first  ap¬ 
pointment  as  an  officer.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  company’s  trained  men  to  be  in 
command  both  in  sail  and  steam.  After 
making  two  successful  voyages  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Rakaia  he  passed,  after 
a  voyage  on  the  chartered  Ionic,  to 
the  Tongariro,  where,  after  three 
voyages,  he  took  command,  Captain 
Hallet  being  transferred  to  the  first 
Rimutaka. 

Captain  Bone  made  26  voyages  in  the 
Tongariro,  and  then  took  command  of 
the  Ruahine,  the  second  voyage  after 
she  was  launched.  He  completed 
18  voyages  in  this  ship,  and  was 
then  appointed  marine  superinten¬ 
dent  for  the  company  in  New  Zealand, 
being  stationed  in  Christchurch  until 
about  three  years  ago,  when  he  removed 


to  Wellington.  He  is  still  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  “going  strong,”  but 
has  decided  to  resign  at  the  end  of 
1924,  after  50  years’  service.  On  the 
30th  July,  1924,  a  banquet  was  tendered 
to  the  veteran  in  Wellington  on  board 
the  steamer  Remuera,  Captain  J.  J. 
Cameron  presiding.  Among  the  guests 
present  were  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Jellicoe,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Marine  (Hon.  G.  J.  Anderson),  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  Sir  Harold  Beauchamp, 
His  Majesty’s  Trade  Commissioner  (Mr. 
N.  E.  Elmslie),  the  Consul-General  for 
the  United  States,  the  Agent-General 
for  Tasmania  (Lieut. -Colonel  Snowden), 
the  New  Zealand  Superintendent  of  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  (Mr.  J.  H. 
C.  Bond),  Commander  Butcher,  and 
representatives  of  shipping  companies 
and  leading  citizens.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  guest  of  honour  Mr.  Massey 
(the  Premier)  said  he  had  come  out 
with  Captain  Bone  54  years  ago  when  he 
was  an  apprentice  in  the  ship  City  of 
Auckland.  He  had  known  him  ever 
since,  and  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as 
one  of  his  most  intimate  personal 
friends.  Mr.  Bond  hoped  someone 
would  some  day  write  the  history  of 
those  captains  of  the  mercantile  marine 
who  had  traded  for  so  many  years  to  the 
Dominion.  When  that  history  was 
written  the  foremost  chapter  would  be 
devoted  to  Captain  John  Bone.  Captain 
E.  A.  Mclndoe  then  sang  a  sailor’s 
chanty  specially  composed  in  honour  of 
Captain  Bone,  in  which  all  the  seamen, 
including  Lord  Jellicoe,  heartily  joined. 
When  Captain  Bone  rose  to  reply  he  was 
accorded  an  ovation.  Referring  to  his 
long  record  at  sea,  Captain  Bone  said 
a  sailor’s  life  was  not  all  beer  and 
skittles,  but  he  had  had  some  very  good 
times  during  the  past  50  years.  Mr. 
Bond  announced  that  Captain  W.  Olphert 
would  succeed  Captain  Bone  as  marine 
superintendent  for  New  Zealand  at  the 
end  of  1924. 

Altogether,  in  sail  and  steam,  Captain 
Bone  made  52  voyages  to  New  Zealand, 
and  when  he  retired  from  the  sea,  this 
was  believed  to  be  the  record. 

One  of  the  passengers  by  the  Rakaia 
on  her  voyage  to  Wellington  in  1880  has 
supplied  me  with  the  following  incident. 
He  states:  “We  had  an  ordinary  run  as 
far  as  weather  was  concerned  until  we 
were  towed  into  Wellington  by  the  old 
steamer  Go-Ahead.  During  the  first 
month  of  the  voyage  we  seldom  saw  the 
captain  on  deck,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  voyage  only  two  or  three  times. 
To  increase  our  anxiety,  after  being 
about  a  month  at  sea,  the  first  mate 
was  more  often  below  than  on  deck,  and 
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the  whole  responsibility  of  navigating 
the  ship  fell  on  the  second  mate,  a  young 
Jerseyman  named  Hamon  (afterwards 
captain  of  the  Turakina  and  other  ships). 
It  was  to  his  untiring  energy  and  good 
seamanship  that  some  150  passengers 
owed  their  safety.  The  saloon  passen¬ 
gers  took  the  matter  up  on  arrival  at 
Yi  ellington,  and  after  a  searching  inves¬ 
tigation  had  been  held  the  Captain 
was  dismissed  by  the  company,  and 
Captain  Bone  placed  in  command.  The 
mate  was  discharged  on  the  next  voyage 
of  the  Rakaia  to  Auckland. 

“Mr-  Hamon,  who  brought  the  Rakaia 
to  Wellington  in  1880,  was  making  his 
first  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  and,  being 
exti  a  cautious  when  coming  through 
Cook’s  Straits,  he  kept  too  far  to  sea 
when  approaching  the ‘Wellington  Heads. 
A  piping  N.W.  gale  came  on,  and 
although  the  lighthouse  could  be  seen, 
we  were  blown  away  to  sea  and  did  not 
enter  the  heads  until  three  weeks  later.” 

The  Rakaia,  when  berthing  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  in  1889,  caused  considerable  damage 
to  one  of  the  iron  sheds  on  the  wharf. 
The  ship’s  anchor  failed  to  hold,  and  the 
jibboom  went  right  through  the  shed, 
completely  wrecking  it.  The  forepart  of 
the  Rakaia  was  slightly  damaged.  The 
Rakaia  sailed  from  Lyttelton  under 
Captain  Watson,  and  made  Cape  Horn  in 
L  days.  Captain  Watson  is  now  marine 
superintendent  for  the  U.S.S.  Company 
at  Melbourne. 

Here  follow  the  passages  made  by  the 
Rakaia:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

May 

13 

Aug-. 

10 

’81 

Bone 

88 

Land  to  land  7  8 

Sep. 

16,  ’ 

86 

Jan. 

8, 

’87 

Forsdick 

114 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

NOV. 

20, 

’76 

Feb. 

27, 

’77 

Triston 

93 

July 

6 

Oct. 

8, 

’78 

Metcalf 

93 

May 

31 

Sep. 

9, 

’79 

Metcalf 

101 

July 

12 

Oct. 

20, 

’80 

Metcalf 

100 

July 

19 

NOV. 

4, 

’90 

Cracroft 

108 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


Jan. 

4 

Apr.  25,  ’74 

Rose 

111 

Nov. 

18, 

’74 

Feb.  7,  ’75 

Mclnnis 

80 

Sep. 

8 

Dec.  10, ’77 

Triston 

101 

May 

28 

Sep.  2,  ’82 

Bone 

96 

April 

13 

July  18,  ’83 

Jamieson 

96 

Oct. 

15, 

’88 

Jan.  29,  ’89 

Banks 

106 

July 

2 

Oct.  21, ’91 

Silba 

87 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sep.  30,  ’75 
Dec.  4,  ’87 
Oct.  13,  ’89 

Jan.  10,  ’76 
Mar.  18,  ’88 
Jan.  14,  ’90 

Triston  96 

Banks  103 

Watson  93 

TO  TIMARU. 

Oct.  4,  ’84 

Jan.  8,  ’85 

Fowler  95 

TO  BLUFF. 

Oct.  8,  ’85 

Jan.  14,  ’86 

Forsdick  98 
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THE  WA1TANGI. 


Sister  Ship  to  Waimate. 


With  twenty-five  voyages  to  New 
Zealand  to  her  credit,  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company’s  ship  Waitangi,  1128 
tons,  visited  all  the  leading  ports,  and 
was  one  of  the  best  known  vessels  of 
that  company’s  fine  fleet.  Built  by  J. 
Blumer  and  Co.,  of  Sunderland,  she  was 
a  sister  ship  to  the  Shipping  Company’s 
Waimate,  and  although  constructed  on 
exactly  the  same  lines,  she  could  not 
claim  a  similar  list  of  consistent  runs, 
for  on  ten  occasions  she  exceeded  the 
100  days  on  her  outward  trips.  In  the 
year  1883-4,  however,  the  Waitangi  ran, 
from  Plymouth  to  Lyttelton  in  77  days 
(73  days  to  the  Snares)  with  Captain 
Triston  in  command.  On  that  occasion 


she  brought  out  312  passengers,  mostly 
assisted  immigrants,  to  the  colony. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  experience 
of  the  Oamaru,  which  left  London  four¬ 
teen  days  earlier,  the  Waitangi  had 
almost  uninterruptedly  fine  weather  and 
favourable  winds  throughout.  The 
Oamaru,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced 
exceptionally  severe  weather  right  from 
the  start.  On  December  19,  the  Wai¬ 
tangi  spoke  the  crack  Turakina  bound 
for  Auckland.  The  latter  ship  soon 
passed  the  Waitangi,  and  arrived  at 
Auckland  on  January  16,  four  days 
after  the  Waitangi  reached  Lyttelton, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 


Turakina  had  to  travel  further  north, 
and,  moreover,  she  was  delayed  on  the 
coast  for  several  days  by  light  winds 
and  calms.  The  Waitangi  crossed  the 
equator  21  days  after  leaving  port,  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
December  10,  Cape  Leeuwin  on  December 
31,  and  made  the  Snares  on  January  9. 

Like  all  the  ships  owned  by  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company,  the  Wai¬ 
tangi  was  well  found,  had  very  fine  ac¬ 
commodation  for  passengers,  and  was 
supplied  with  ample  boats  in  ease  of 
accident.  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock,  in  his 
book  “Colonial  Clippers,”  remarks:- — 
“The  officers  of  the  company  considered 
themselves  the  aristocrats  of  the  trade, 


and  rather  looked  down  on  the  more 
economical  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion 
clippers,  whom  they  nicknamed  the 
‘starvation  stars,’  in  allusion  to  their 
stars  in  their  house  flag,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  the  proper  New  Zealand  flag 
which  Queen  Victoria  presented  to  the 
Maoris.”  The  Waitangi  and  the  Waimate 
were  each  provided  with  six  splen¬ 
did  large  boats,  two  lifeboats,  properly 
fitted  up ;  two  large  pinnace  boats, 
ready  to  launch  at  a  moment’s  notice; 
one  large  cutter  and  a  large  gig. 

The  Waitangi  had  her  full  share  of 
heavy  gales  during  the  many  years  she 
traded  to  the  Dominion,  the  passage  out 
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from  London  to  Auckland  in  1895  being 
an  unusually  stormy  one.  After  rounding 
the  Cape,  she  encountered  a  succession 
of  heavy  westerly  gales  accompanied  by 
mountainous  seas,  which  continued  until 
passing  the  Leeuwin,  Lifeboats  were 
smashed,  rails  carried  away,  everything 
movable  on  deck  washed  overboard, 
and  the  saloon  and  cabins  flooded.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  ship  was  hove  to.  Another 
gale  was  met  writh  off  Tasmania,  when 
several  sails  were  blown  away.  These 
gales  mainly  accounted  for  the  long 
voyage  made  on  this  occasion. 

As  v\  as  usual  when  a  vessel  carried 
a  large  number  of  passengers  boat  and 
hre  drills  were  practised  every  week, 
and  the  latter  exercise  was  nearly  be¬ 
coming  painfully  necessary  when,  on 
one  voyage  the  dreaded  alarm  of 
fne  was  raised  in  real  earnest.  It 
pioved  to  be  in  the  forepart  of  the 
ship,  in  the  ’tween  decks,  where  part 
of  the  crew  were  berthed.  The  fire  was 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  bale 
of  oakum  igniting. 

Mr.  William  Mackenzie,  a  passenger 
by  ihe^ship,  in  describing  the  incident, 
says:  “There  was  considerable  excite¬ 
ment  when  the  alarm  was  given.  For¬ 
tunately,  when  the  real  thing  came  the 
sailors  and  single  men,  all  well  drilled, 
promptly  took  up  their  respective  posi¬ 
tions.  The  duty  of  the  single  men  was 
to  get  their  blankets  up,  place  them  in 
water  and  then  throw  them  over  the 
file,  as  was  done  on  this  occasion.  The 
blankets  were  destroyed,  and  the  men 
had  no  others  during  the  passage.  For-  * 
tunately  the  fire  was  soon  got  under, 
without  any  serious  loss  beiim  sus¬ 
tained.” 


the  ship  and  passengers,  who  spent  a 
miserable  time,  she  was  run  north.  The 
poop  had  to  be  barricaded. 

When  steam  drove  the  sailers  out  of 
the  trade  the  Waitangi  was  sold  to  the 
Norwegians  and  renamed  the  Agda. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  Waitangi’s 
passages  to  New  Zealand: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 


Aug.  8 
June  10 
Oct.  19, 
Sep. 

May 
July 
May 
May  13 
June  21 


12, 

3 

6 

13 


’87 

’88 


Arrived. 


Nov,  20,  ’74 
Sep.  26,  ’86 
Jan.  19, ’88 
Jan.  7,  ’89 
Aug.  22,  ’90 
Oct.  9,  ’91 
Dec.  20,  ’93 
Sep.  8,  ’95 
Sep.  30,  ’96 


Captain.  Days. 


Sotham 

Leeman 

Leeman 

Leeman 

Leeman 

Sinclair 

Forsdick 

Forsdick 

Worster 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Aug.  4 


103 

108 

92 

117 

110 

94 

110 

117 

101 


Nov.  15,  ’94  Forsdick  104 


TO  LYTTELTON. 


Sep.  7 
June  24 
July  6 
July  17 
June  26 
July  3 
Jan.  6 
Oct.  27,  ’83 
(Via  Bluff) 


Dec.  7,  ’75 
Sep.  16, ’76 
Oct,  3,  ’77 
Oct.  13, ’78 
Sep.  25,  ’79 
Sep.  29, ’80 
Apr.  21,  ’82 
Jan.  12,  ’84 
Dec.  21,  ’97 


Kerr 

Hodder 

Hodder 

Hodder 

Hodder 

Hodder 

Triston 

Triston 

Worster 


91 

84 

89 

87 

91 

89 

105 

77 

83 


With  the  exception  of  a  very  heavy 
gale  m  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  caused 
some  damage,  the  Waitangi  on  her  run 
out  to  Lyttelton  in  1877  had  an  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  passage,  and  the  topsails 
were  reefed  only  once.  The  ship  passed 
the  Leeuwin  on  September  19,  and  on 
this  day  she  ran  312  miles,  the  longest 
days  run  of  the  passage.  She  was*  78 
days  land  to  land,  and  brought  out  200 
passengers. 

On  the  passage  out  in  1880  the  Wai¬ 
tangi  encountered  a  terrific  gale  from  the 
south -south-west,  and  for  the  safety  of 


TO  DUNEDIN. 


Mar.  16 

Dec.  22,  ’82 
Aug.  10 

Sep.  2  0 

July  30 

June  13,  ’81 
Mar.  26,  ’83 
Nov.  1  6,  ’84 

Dec.  15,  ’85 
Nov.  18,  ’98 

Triston  89 

Triston  93 

Leeman  98 

Land  to  land  84 

Leeman  87 

Worster  109 

TO  BLUFF. 

Aug.  23,  ’97 

Nov.  28,  ’97 

Worster  97 

HAUL  AWAY,  JOE. 

Away,  haul  away,  the  sheet  is  now  a-flowing, 
Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe! 

Away,  haul  away,  to  London  we  are  going, 
Away,  haul  away,  we'll  haul  away,  Joe! 
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WANGANUI  (OR  BLENHEIM). 


Under  Two  Flags. 


The  Wanganui,  one  of  the  last  ships 
built  for  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
did  not  make  any  record  trips,  but  she 
made  better  average  runs  to  the  several 
ports  than  many  other  ships  built  for 
the  Company.  Her  best  passage  was  to 
Lyttelton  in  1878,  under  Captain  Watt. 
This  was  accomplished  in  80  days, 
port  to  port.  Her  next  best  run, 
of  84  days,  was  to  Port  Chalmers, 
under  Captain  Watt,  in  1879,  two 


most  wearisome  voyage  I  have  experi¬ 
enced  for  many  years — violent  weather 
throughout.” 

The  Blenheim  on  her  return  to  London 
was  sold  to  the  Norwegians. 

.Mr.  H.  Hubbard,  at  present  employed 
by  the  LTnion  Steamship  Co.,  entered  the 
service  of  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.  in  1879 
as  an  apprentice  on  the  Wairoa,  and  in 
1884  joined  the  Wanganui  at  Auckland 
as  chief  steward,  and  made  two  trips  in 
that  vessel.  He  states:  “After  dis¬ 
charging  our  outward  cargo  in  1884  we 


THE  WANGANUI.  AFTERWARDS  RE-NAMED  THE  BLENHEIM. 


years  after  she  was  launched.  The 
Wanganui  was  a  vessel  of  1077  tons, 
built  by  A.  Stephens  and  Co.,  Glasgow, 
in  1877.  She  ran  until  about  1889  under 
the  Company’s  flag,  and  was  then  sold 
to  the  Shaw-Savill  Company.  Re-named 
the  Blenheim,  she  remained  in  the  New 
Zealand  trade  until  1899,  her  last  run 
occupying  122  days  from  Liverpool. 
Captain  Colville,  who  had  been  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Blenheim  for  six  complete 
voyages,  stated  on  arrival  in  Wellington 
in  1899  (her  last  trip)  :  “It  has  been  the 


were  sent  to  Napier  to  load  for  London, 
and  were  lying  in  Hawke’s  Bay  for  over 
three  months.  On  two  occasions  the 
ship  had  to  weigh  anchor  and  run  out 
to  sea  for  several  days,  during  strong 
southerly  gales.  We  experienced  very 
bad  weather  on  the  voyage  Home,  which 
occupied  115  days.  I  sailed  again  in  the 
Wanganui  from  London  in  June,  1887. 
We  were  detained  some  days  after  being 
ready  for  sea  owing  to  a  fire  breaking 
out  on  board  the  Orari,  which  was  lying 
alongside  us.  She  was  also  ready  for 
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sea,  and  should  have  sailed  by  the  same 
tide  as  the  Wanganui.  All  hands  were 
engaged  during  the  night  in  assisting 
to  quell  the  fire  until  the  dock  fire 
brigade  arrived.  All  the  passengers  were 
on  board,  and  naturally  much  concerned 
about  their  personal  belongings.  Some 
of  the  Orari’s  wreckage  fell  on  our  decks. 
When  we  eventually  sailed  the  Wanga¬ 
nui  had  a  fair  run  until  after  rounding 
the  Cape,  when  she  encountered  hard 
westerlies.  On  one  occasion  heavy  seas 
bioke  on  board  and  stove  in  the  forward 
deck  house,  smashing  the  starboard 
bulwarks  and  the  galley,  during  which 
two  seamen  and  the  cook  were  severely 
injured.  After  discharging  cargo  at 
Wellington  we  were  towed  to  Picton  by 
the  steamer  Moa,  and  were  detained 
there  for  over  two  months.  We  took  in 
a  large  number  of  sheep,  and  returned 
to  Wellington,  sailing  from  that  port 
four  days  after  the  ill-fated  Marl¬ 
borough.  The  Halcione  was  also  at 
Picton,  and  we  were  informed  that  the 
W  anganui  and  Halcione  were  the  first 
two  large  ships  to  load  cargo  for  Home. 
On  arrival  at  London  the  Wanganui  was 
sold  and  renamed  the  Blenheim.  I  was 
then  transferred  to  the  Orari,  and  sailed 
tor  Wellington  in  1889.” 

The  figurehead  of  the  Wanganui  was 
carved  to  represent  Mrs.  Coster,  wife  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Company  in  New 
Zealand. 

Here  follows  the  record  of  passages 
outwards: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Aug.  7 

May  3 

June  18 
*Dec.  5  ’90 

Nov.  7,  ’80 
Aug.  26,  ’84 
Sep.  17,  ’85 
Mar.  3,  ’91 

1 

Watt  92 

Adams  115 

Adaips  90 

Colville  85 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

July  2  9 

April  22 

June  6 
*Mar.  5 
*Sep.  2 
*Sep.  22,  ’98 

Nov.  8,  ’82 
Aug.  12,  ’86 
Sep.  22,  ’87 
June  18,  ’92 
Dec.  8,  ’93 
Jan.  23,  ’99 

Watt  102 

Adams  112 

Watt  108 

Colville  105 

Colville  97 

Colville  122 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Mar.  20 

Nov.  25, ’77 
July  22 

Aug.  20 

July  1,  >77 
Feb.  13, ’78 
Nov.  4,  ’81 
Nov.  24,  ’83 

Watt  103 

Watt  80 

Watt  105 

Adams  96 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Oct.  1 

Sep.  5 
*Aug.  19  , 

*Sep.  16,  ’96 
*Oct.  12,  ’97 

Dec.  30,  ’78 
Dec.  6,  ’79 
Dec.  10, ’94 
Jan.  5,  ’97 
Feb.  2,  ’98 

Watt  89 

Watt  84 

Colville  lio 

Colville  102 

Colville  101 

*  Denotes  passages  made  by  this  ship 
under  the  name  Blenheim. 


THE  WAIKATO. 


The  Waikato,  a  well-found  ship  of 
1021  tons,  flying  the  New  Zealand  Sliip- 
ping  Co.’s  flag,  was  a  real  clipper,  and 
completed  many  fast  voyages  out  and 
home.  Of  twelve  passages  outwards 
only  three  exceeded  100  days. 

In  1878  Captain  Wbrster  reported 
leaving  Plymouth  with  298  immigrants 
and  nine  saloon  passengers  on  October 
21,  and  passed  the  Lizard  the  same 
day,  with  the  Lactura  in  company.  The 
wind  held  from  north  to  north¬ 
east  until  November  7,  when  variable 
winds  followed.  On  this  date  the 
Waikato  was  in  company  with  the 
Northern  Monarch,  bound  for  Lyttel¬ 
ton.  Baffling  southerly  winds  continued 
tor  ten  days,  with  heavy  squalls.  The 
Equator  was  crossed  on  November  27. 
On  December  9  the  brave  westerlies  were 
fallen  in  with,  and  thence  the  Waikato 


did  some  really  fine  sailing,  the  Snares 
being  sighted  on  January  14,  1879, 

splendid  weather  having  been  experi¬ 
enced  throughout,  the  topsails  never 
having  been  reefed  once  for  wind. 

The  Northern  Monarch  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  February  1,  thirteen  days 
after  the  Waikato. 

Captain  Worster  made  a  fine 
run  to  Lyttelton  in  1877.  The  Waikato 
made  the  passage  from  Plymouth 
m  82  days,  and  78  land  to  land.  Her 
passage  home  from  Wellington  the  pre¬ 
vious  trip,  under  Captain  Worster’s  com¬ 
mand,  was  made  in  76  days  to  the  docks, 
a  really  fine  performance. 

The  ship  was  built  by  Blumer  and  Co., 
Sunderland,  in  1874.  When  steamers  took 
the  place  of  many  sailing  vessels  the 
Waikato  was  sold  to  the  Germans  and 
renamed  the  Pfluger.  Subsequently  she 
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fell  into  the  hands  of  J.  D.  Spreckels 
and  Son,  of  San  Francisco,  in  a  partly 
dismasted  condition.  This  was  in  1900, 
when  she  was  rigged  as  a  barquentine, 
and  given  the  name  of  Coronado.  She 
was  later  sold  to  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Coal  Co.,  and  used  by  them  as  a  towing 
barge.  She  foundered  on  November  20, 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Mar.  2  4 

July  11. ’7  4 

Hodder 

109 

June  6 

Sep.  4,  ’76 

Worster 

90 

THE  WAIKATO. 


1918,  when  being  towed  from  Ladysmith 
to  Vancouver. 

Her  records,  while  trading  to  New 
Zealand,  were:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

* 

Aug. 

17. 

’74 

Hodder 

Aug. 

7 

NOV. 

13, 

’79 

Worster 

99 

June 

26 

Oct. 

3, 

’80 

Worster 

98 

June 

28 

Oct 

14, 

’84 

Sutherland 

108 

Aug. 

24 

Nov. 

26, 

’87 

Brown 

94 

TO  LYTTELTON. 


June 

27 

Oct. 

3,  ’75 

Rose 

98 

May 

5 

July 

26,  ’77 

Worster 

82 

Jan. 

19 

Apr. 

27,  ’78 

Worster 

98 

Oct. 

OO 

i> 

T-l 

o* 

Jan. 

18.  ’79 

Worster 

89 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

July 

1 

Oct. 

NO 

OO 

i-^ 

Worster 

93 

July 

15 

Oct. 

28,  ’82 

Sutherland 

105 

*  Via  Wellington. 
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THE  WAIMEA. 

1  _ 

A  Terrific  Explosion  on  Board. 


For  over  twenty  years  the  ship 
Waimea.  which  flew  the  flag  of  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  traded  to  New 
Zealand,  and  during  that  time  she 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  immi¬ 
grants  to  this  country.  A  vessel  of  848 
tons,  she  was  built  at  Hamburg  in  1868, 
and  while  under  the  German  flag  she 
was  called  the  Dorette;  in  fact,  when 
she  visited  Auckland  in  1874  she  still 
boi  e  that  name.  She  was  bought  by  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  in  1874,  and 


but  on  that  occasion  she  encountered 
very  severe  weather  during  the  first 
portion  of  the  voyage,  and  had  to  put 
mto  the  Cape.  She  left  the  Cape  on 
January  30,  and  ran  to  the  Snares  in 
the  very  good  time  of  28  days. 

The  most  exciting  incident  in  the 
ship’s  career  while  trading  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  happened  in  June,  1893,  when  she 
was  bound  from  Wellington  to  Boston. 
After  rounding  the  Horn  a  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  one  day,  and  so  much 


THE  WAIMEA. 


m  later  years  her  rig  was  changed  from 
that  of  ship  to  barque.  Her  last  visit 
to  New  Zealand  was  in  1895,  and  she 
was  subsequently  sold  to  a  Norwegian 
firm  for  £2450.  She  did  not  fly  her  new 
flag  for  long,  however,  as  shortly  after¬ 
wards  she  was  wrecked  on  the  South 
African  coast. 

While  in  the  New  Zealand  trade  the 
Waimea  made  good  average  passages  as 
a  rule.  Her  best  was  her  first,  to  Auck¬ 
land,  Captain  Ayles  bringing  her  out  in 
83  days,  port  to  port,  or  the  exception¬ 
ally  good  time  of  70  days  land  to  land. 
Her  next  best  was  to  Wellington  in 
1888,  under  Captain  Pottinger,  85  days 
port  to  port.  In  1885  she  made  a  lon» 
passage  of  130  days  to  Port  Chalmers, 


damage  was  done  that  she  had  to  put 
mto  Rio  for  repairs.  The  origin  of  the 
explosion  was  never  traced,  but  it  was 
thought  that  it  was  caused  by  a  boy 
named  Clements,  who  was  blown  to 
pieces.  This  was  the  onlv  casualty. 
Everyone  on  board  got  a  great  scare, 
and  felt  that  the  ship  had  had  a  most 
providential  escape. 

Here  follow  the  Waimea’s  passages  to 
New  Zealand:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Jan.  22 

Apr.  1  4,  ’74 

Ayles 

83 

Land  to 

land  76 
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TO  WELLINGTON. 


c 

ailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

2 

Oct. 

4,  ’76 

Devitt 

94 

May 

15 

Aug. 

23,  ’79 

Mathers 

100 

June 

13 

Sep. 

11,  ’80 

Mathers 

90 

Mar. 

25 

July 

4,  ’81 

Mathers 

101 

Jan. 

28 

May 

18,  ’82 

Mathers 

110 

Jan. 

3 

Apr. 

19,  ’83 

Canese 

106 

Nov. 

3,  ’83 

Feb. 

14,  ’84 

Canese 

103 

Nov. 

9,  ’87 

Feb. 

2,  ’88 

Pottinger 

85 

TO  LYTTELTON 

NOV. 

3,  ’85 

Feb. 

17,  ’86 

Sinclair 

106 

Sep. 

8 

Dec. 

26,  ’90 

Pottinger 

109 

Oct. 

29,  ’91 

Feb. 

2,  ’92 

Reston 

95 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


The  Pareora,  formerly  the  White 
Eagle,  built  at  Glasgow  in  1855,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company  in  1877,  and  visited  all  the 
main  ports  in  New  Zealand  under  the 
company’s  flag  from  1877  till  1885.  She 
was  broken  up  during  the  following  year. 
Captain  Power  was  in  command  for 
seven  voyages.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  Donaldson  in  1883,  and  under 
his  command  the  ship  made  the  passage 
from  Gravesend  to  Dunedin  in  83  days, 
and  72  land  to  land.  For  an  old  ship, 
built  in  the  fifties,  this  was  considered  a 
remarkable  run. 

The  Pareora,  on  the  voyage  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  Auckland  in  1881,  left  the  docks 
on  November  26,  and  anchored  in  the 
Downs.  During  a  hurricane  she  was 
driven  from  her  moorings  and  was 
nearly  lost.  She  sustained  some 
damage,  and  returned  to  Gravesend,  leav¬ 
ing  again  on  December  4,  1881,  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  passage  from  her  final  departure 
in  110  days. 

The  Pareora  made  two  voyages  to 
New  Zealand  under  her  old  name,  the 
White  Eagle;  once  to  Auckland  in  1875, 
and  once  to  Dunedin,  in  1876. 

The  Pareora’s  records,  port  to  port, 
were:  — 


J  une 

19 

Sep.  18,  ’75 

l 

Worster 

91 

June 

25 

Sep.  26,  ’77 

Mathers 

93 

Land  to  land  83 

June 

27 

Sep.  25,  ’78 

Mathers 

90 

Land  to  land  8  4 

Oct. 

28,  ’84 

Mar.  8,  ’85 

Canese 

130 

Nov. 

30,  ’86 

Mar.  19,  ’87 

Sinclair 

109 

Sep. 

29,  ’94 

Jan.  11, ’95 

Reston 

103 

*  Aug.  19 

Dec.  25,  ’95 

Haslam 

TO  BLUFF. 

Aug. 

19,  ’95 

Dec.  10,  ’95 

Haslam 

112 

TO  NAPIER. 

Sep. 

18,  ’88 

Jan.  14,  ’89 

Pottinger 

118 

*  Via  Bluff. 

.REORA. 

TO  AUCKLAND. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July 

14,  ’75 

Oct.  11, ’75 

Andrews 

88 

June 

14' 

Sep.  17, ’78 

Power 

94 

Dec. 

4,  ’81 

Mar.  25,  ’82 

Power 

110 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Apr. 

5 

July  17,  ’79 

Power 

103 

Mar. 

25 

July  1,  ’80 

Power 

98 

Dec. 

27,  ’80 

Apr.  2  9,  ’81 

Power 

123 

Oct. 

18,  ’82 

Jan.  18,  ’83 

Power 

92 

TO  LYTTELTON 

July 

1 

5 

1 

Oct.  23, ’84 

Donaldson 

110 

TO 

PORT  CHALMERS. 

*Aug 

8 

NOV.  8,  ’76 

Roberts 

92 

July 

27 

Oct.  29,  ’77 

Power 

94 

Aug. 

8 

NOV.  1,  83 

Donaldson 

83 

Land  to  land  72 

TO 

NEW  PLYMOUTH. 

Aug. 

19,  ’85! 

Dec.  9,  ’85 

1 

Bongard 

112 
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THE  OPAWA. 


The  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.’s  Opavva,  a 
sister  ship  to  the  Piako,  was  a  fast  sailer 
of  1076  tons.  She  was  built  in  1876  by 
Stephens  of  Glasgow,  and  traded  to  all 
the  principal  ports  of  the  Dominion.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  at  Lyttelton, 
arriving  there  in  1877,  in  command  of 
Captain  Mclnnes,  making  a  good  run  of 
86  days,  port  to  port.  Her  best  passage 
outwards,  however,  was  to  Lyttelton,  in 
1880,  when  she  reached  port  in  81  days 
from  the  Docks;  and  her  next  best  pas¬ 
sage  was  to  Auckland  in  1884 — 82  days 
from  Docks.  In  1883  she  made  the 
voyage  from  London  to  Lyttelton  and 
Home  again  in  six  months  nine  days. 

On  the  run  out  to  Wellington  in  1884-5 
Captain  Mathers,  who  had  been  ailing 
and  complaining  for  some  days,  went  to. 


The  following  are  the  passages  made 
to  New  Zealand  by  the  Opawa: — 

TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  27,  ’83 

•Ian.  18, ’84 

Mathers 

82 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Dec. 

oo 

Mar. 

20,  ’82 

Matb^r,- 

89 

Oct. 

3,  ’84 

Jan. 

8, 

’85 

Mathers 

87 

Nov. 

7,  ’85 

Feb. 

12, 

’86 

Hamon 

93 

July 

30 

Oct. 

24, 

’87 

Hamon 

86 

Jan. 

13 

Apr. 

30, 

’90 

Hamon 

107 

Dec, 

2,  ’92 

Mar. 

8,  ’93 

Martin 

95 

fDec. 

27,  ’93 

Apr. 

16,  ’94 

Martin 

110 

*Nov. 

7,  94 

Feb. 

26,  ’95 

Martin 

111 

THE  OPAWA  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


bed,  his  mind  also  having  been  affected. 
He  dressed  again  in  the  evening,  and 
when  walking  towards  the  forecastle 
attempted  to  jump  overboard,  but  was 
prevented.  A  few  minutes  later  he  leapt 
over  the  starboard  side.  The  ship  was 
hove-to,  a  boat  lowered,  and  he  was 
picked  up  within  ten  minutes,  but  he 
was  dead.  The  ship  was  brought  on  by 
the  chief  officer,  Mr.  Banks. 

The  Opawa  was  sold  to  a  Norwegian 
firm,  and  is  believed  to  be  still  afloat 
under  another  name. 


TO  LYTTELTON. 


Jan. 

20 

Apr. 

16,  ’77 

Mclnnes 

86 

Sep. 

27, 

’77 

Jan. 

3, 

’78 

Mclnnes 

98 

Sep. 

7 

Dec. 

7, 

’78 

Triston 

91 

Aug-. 

5 

Oct. 

25, 

’80 

Triston 

81 

April 

2 

July 

11, 

’81 

Mathers 

99 

Nov. 

26, 

’82 

Feb. 

23,  ’83 

Mathers 

90 

Aug-. 

3 

Nov. 

4, 

’86 

Hamon 

93 

May 

12 

Aug. 

25,  ’88 

Hamon 

105 

April 

9 

July 

7, 

’89 

Hamon 

89 

Nov. 

12, 

’90 

Feb. 

4,  ’91 

Hamon 

Land  to 

84 

land  7  5 
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TO  DUNEDEN.  TO  NELSON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days.  _ 

Nov.  28,  ’79 

Triston  95 

Dec.  2,  ’91 
Dec.  20,  95 

Mar.  13, ’92 
Apr.  1,  ’96 

' 

lartm  100 

Martin  101  *  Anchored  at  Downs  for  ten  days. 

t  Called  at  Madeira. 

THE  WANLOCK. 


“  The  vessel  is  very  deeply  laden, 
much  too  deeply  laden,  with  iron  pipes 
for  the  Auckland  city  waterworks,  and 
this  prevented  her  giving  a  fair  account 
of  herself,  for  by  appearance  she  is  as 
slashing  a  barque  as  we  have  had  here 
for  a  long  time,”  said  the  “  Auckland 
Star”  when  the  745  ton  barque  Wan- 
lock,  Captain  Tilly,  reached  Auckland 
on  June  30,  1876,  after  a  prolonged 
passage  of  134  days.  She  left  Glasgow 
on  February  16,  and  the  long  passage 
caused  much  anxiety  to  be  felt  at 
Auckland.  Bad  weather  was  struck 
from  the  very  start,  and  for  sixteen 
days  fierce  gales  were  experienced, 
during  which  the  iron  pipes  in  the 
hold  caused  much  anxiety  by  continu¬ 
ally  breaking  adrift,  and  giving  the 
crew  much  hard  work  securing  them 
again.  It  took  44  days  to  reach  the 
Equator,  and  the  meridian  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  not  crossed  until  the 


eightieth  day  out  of  port.  During  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  passage 
the  barque  encountered  a  succession  of 
heavy  gales,  which  tried  her  to  the 
utmost,  and  if  she  had  not  been  excep¬ 
tionally  strongly  built  and  her  gear 
been  of  the  stoutest,  she  must  have  sus¬ 
tained  severe  damage  to  both  hull  and 
rigging.  Captain  Tilly,  who  had  made 
over  a  dozen  passages  to  the  colony, 
said  he  had  never  had  such  a  tempestu¬ 
ous  voyage,  and  was  never  so  thankful 
to  reach  port. 

The  following  year  the  Wanlock 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  July  22, 
having  sailed  on  March  23,  1877,  the 
passage  taking  121  days.  When  the 
Wanlock  made  her  memorable  voyage 
to  Auckland  she  had  as  passengers 
Richard  Sinclair,  James  Russell  and 
.family,  Jane  Watson,  and  George 
McFarlane,  some  of  whom  are  still 
living. 


THE  BARON  ABERDARE. 


When  she  arrived  in  Auckland  on 
March  19,  1875,  the  ship  Baron  Aber- 
dare,  a  vessel  of  1639  tons,  under 
charter  to  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  was  one  of  the  finest  ships 
that  up  to  that  date  had  visited  the 
port,  so  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Enos  S. 
Pegler,  who  was  one  of  the  160  passen¬ 
gers  that  came  out  on  her.  She  was  a 
brand  new  vessel ;  in  fact,  the  carpenters 
were  working  on  her  during  the  voyage 
out,  and  was  a  particularly  well 
designed  and  well  found  craft.  She  was 
loftily  sparred,  and  carried  double  top¬ 
sails  and  double  topgallant  sails.  Under 
command  of  Captain  R.  Edmonds,  the 
ship  left  London  on  December  6,  but  was 
detained  'eight  days  in  the  Channel  by 
head  winds.  The  pilot  was  discharged 


off  Plymouth  on  December  14,  so  the 
passage  occupied  102  days  from  London, 
or  95  from  Plymouth.  The  Equator  was 
crossed  on  January  6,  the  meridian  of 
the  Cape  on  February  4,  and  thence 
fresh  westerly  breezes  gave  her  a  good 
run  of  sixteen  days  to  the  meridian  of 
the  Leeuwin,  the  easting  being  run  down 
in  latitude  46  degrees  South.  Her  good 
luck,  however,  did  not  hold  after 
passing  Tasmania,  as  she  had  a  dead 
beat  to  port.  There  were  two  births 
during  the  voyage,  and  one  infant  died. 

In  1885  the  ship  again  visited  Auck¬ 
land,  but  she  was  then  named  the 
Katherine,  and  was  under  charter  to 
Shaw,  Savill  Company.  On  this  occasion 
she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Spille, 
and  arrived  on  July  27,  after  a  passage 
of  99  days. 
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THE  BEN  VENUE. 


Driven  Ashore  at  Timaru,  and  was  Totally  Wrecked. 


The  Ben  Venue,  a  handsome  iron  full- 
rigged  ship  of  1000  tons,  was  one  of  the 
fastest  sailers  afloat  in  the  seventies. 
She  made  only  four  complete  voyages  to 
New  Zealand  and  on  her  fifth  visit  she 
was  totally  wrecked  at  Timaru. 

The  Ben  Venue  was  owned  by  Watson 
Brothers,  of  Greenock,  and  built  by  Bar¬ 
clay  Curie  in  1805.  She  belonged  to  the 
large  fleet  of  “Bens,”  and  had  been  prin- 
cipally  employed  in  the  Melbourne  trade. 

The  longest  passage  made  by  the  Ben 
Venue  was  in  1878.  On  this  occasion  she 
came  out  with  a  cargo,  mostly  railway 


detained  several  days  in  the  Straits,  and 
eventually  entered  the  port  on  February 
20.  The  Ben  Venue  had  twelve  saloon 
passengers  on  board,  who  were  closed  up 
in  their  cabins  for  several  hours  during 
the  storm.  Among  these  were  the  Hon. 
Scotland  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shake- 
spear,  who  came  on  to  Auckland  and 
established  a  business. 

The  ship  had  a  narrow  escape  of  com¬ 
ing  to  grief  in  1880.  Captain  WTilson, 
who  has  been  master  of  the  Northern 
Steamship  Company’s  Waiotahi  at 
Auckland  for  the  past  twenty  years, 


THE'  SHIP  HEX  VENUE. 


iron.  She  encountered  a  very  heavy  gale 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  was  hove-to 
for  24  hours.  Cape  Egmont  was  the 
first  land  sighted  on  the  New  Zealand 
coast.  Here  she  struck  another  terrific 
storm,  which  came  up  suddenly,  and 
nearly  every  sail  was  lost.  When  ap¬ 
proaching  Wellington  Heads  the  pilot, 
owing  to  the  rough  weather,  declined  to 
put  off,  and  the  ship  had  to  stand  off 
with  a  fierce  southerly  blowing.  During 
a  lull  she  made  another  attempt  to  get 
in,  but  failed,  and  once  more  had  to 
stand  away  from  the  coast.  She  was 


sailed  under  Captain  McGowan,  and  re¬ 
lates  an  incident  which  occurred  when 
the  Ben  Venue  was  bound  for  Welling¬ 
ton.  He  states:  “We  had  bad  weather 
from  the  start,  but  nothing  eventful  hap¬ 
pened  until  passing  the  Cape,  when  we 
encountered  gale  after  gale.  Early  in 
June  we  overran  our  distance  when  ap¬ 
proaching  New  Zealand.  One  night,  at 
about  12  o’clock,  with  a  heavy  westerly 
gale  blowing,  we  discovered  ourselves 
under  the  lee  of  the  Snares.  All  hands 
were  called,  and  Captain  McGowan  de¬ 
cided  to  wear  ship,  and  when  we  got 
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round  we  found  the  Snares  on  our  lee 
lvow.  We  lost  our  mainsail,  mizzen 
lower  topsail  and  main  lower  topgallant 
sail,  and  were  running  under  fore,  main 
cind  mizzen  topsails.  The  decks  were 
awash,  with  the  seas  breaking  over  us; 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  we  could  clear  the 
island.  The  steering  gear  was  smashed 
when  wearing  the  ship.  Captain  Mc¬ 
Gowan  stood  on  the  poop  quite  calmly, 
lit  his  clay  pipe,  and  sang  out,  ‘If  she 
touches,  boys,  every  man  for  himself.’ 
The  ship  by  a  miracle  got  clear,  and  we 
ei  entually  reached  Wellington  on  June 
8th.” 

t  On  a  previous  occasion  Captain  Mc¬ 
Gowan  had  another  narrow  escape  just 
before  making  land  in  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel.  He  had  made  a  remarkably  fast  pas¬ 
sage  Home— 72  days  to  the  Channel— 
and  when  going  in  stays  the  main  and 
crossjack  interlocked,  and  the-  ship  was 
completely  dismasted.  The  vessel  was 
soon  after  picked  up  and  towed  safely 
into  port. 

Fast  Sailing. 

The  “Otago  Daily  Times,”  referring 
to  the  rapid  passage  made  by  the  Ben 
Venue  in  1881,  states: — “Although  the 
ship  was  detained  in  the  Channel  by 
heavy  gales  until  February  18  (she 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  February  11, 
taking  her  final  departure  from  the 
Lizard)  the  passage  occupied  only  77 
days,  or  67  land  to  land.  After  leaving 
land  on  this  voyage  the  ship  met  with 
strong  N.W.  winds  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  crossed  the  Equator  on 
Mai  ch  i .  On  the  12th  she  fell  in  with 
the  S.E.  Trades,  which  were  fresh  and 
true  for  six  days,  and  on  the  25th  the 
first  of  the  westerlies  was  met  with,  and 
the  Cape  rounded  on  the  31st.  Moderate 
and  fresh  favourable  winds  marked  the 
progress  of  the  ship  across  the  Southern 
Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  one  heavy 
gale  from  the  S.E.,  with  high  and  con¬ 
fused  sea,  during  which  the  ship  rolled 
and  laboured  heavily.  Tasmania  was 
passed  on  April  19,  and  the  Snares 
sighted  on  April  20.  The  ship  was  be¬ 
calmed  for  twenty-four  hours  on  the 
coast,  and  anchored  at  Fort  Chalmers 
on  the  30,  only  77  days  port  to  port. 
The  easting  was  run  down  between  the 
parallels  of  50  and  52  South  latitude. 
Captain  McGowan,  who  is  in  command, 
was  in  Dunedin  twelve  years  ago  as  chief 
officer  of  the,  Jessie  Headman.” 

The  Ship  a  Total  Wreck. 

The  end  of  the  Ben  Venue  came  when 
she  was  driven  ashore  at  Timaru  in 
1882.  She  arrived  in  the  roadstead  on 
May  5,  and  at  midnight  on  the  13th  the 
sea  began  to  make,  and  rapidly  increased 
in  force.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
14th  revealed  running  broken  rollers  for 


several  miles  out.  The  ship  had  two 
anchors  down,  and  at  8  a.m.  one  of  the 
cables  parted,  and  she  had  a  heavy  list 
to  starboard.  The  wind  had  dropped 
considerably,  but  a  fearful  sea  continued 
to  roll  in.  The  “Ben”  then  began  to 
drift,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  seas  no 
boat  could  go  from  the  shore  to  her 
assistance.  She  began  to  settle  over, 
and  the  crew,  who  were  below  shifting 
cargo,  were  called  on  deck  and  put  into 
boats.  They  remained  beside  the  vessel 
until  she  got  into  broken  water,  when 
they  made  for  the  ship  City  of  Perth. 
The  abandoned  ship  meanwhile  swung 


CAPTAIN  McGOWAN. 

round  gracefully  with  the  heavy  seas, 
standing  towards  the  shore  with  as 
much  steadiness  as  if  steered  and 
handled  by  the  crew.  On  came  the  ship 
to  the  shore,  on  which  she  was  hurled 
broadside  with  great  violence,  and  soon 
lay  a  hopeless  wreck  in  Caroline  Bay. 
Later  the  City  of  Perth  also  dragged 
her  anchor  and  landed  on  the  beach, 
close  to  the  Ben  Venue  (see  illustration). 

Fearful  Seas. 

Captain  McDonald  at  the  inquiry  held 
on  the  wreck  stated:  “About  1  a.m.  the 
sea  became  very  heavy,  and  the  vessel, 
which  was  lying  stern  on  to  it,  began 
to  roll  heavily.  Several  blind  rollers 
came  on  board,  breaking  in  some  of  the 
stern  windows  and  sweeping  the  poop. 
All  hands  were  then  called,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  very  heavy  sea  struck  her 
and  broke  her  rudder.  A  boat  was 
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swept  off  the  skids — the  seas  at  this 
time  being  something  fearful — and  the 
second  anchor  was  let  go.  The  ship  fell 
off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  the 
coals  in  the  hold  (the  ship  had  arrived 
with  500  tons  from  Newcastle,  N.S.W.), 
although  held  by  shifting  boards,  were 
thrown  over  to  starboard — giving  her 
a  heavy  list.  At  9  a.m.  the  starboard 
anchor  cable  parted  with  135  fathoms 
of  chain.  v 

“The  third  anchor  was  got  up  and  a 
steel  hawser  bent  on,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  crew  made  an  effort  to  trim 
the  coals,  but  failed  to  make  any  impres¬ 
sion.  The  third  anchor,  with  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  lurching  of  the 


strong  likes  and  antipathies,  and  a  most 
caustic  wit.  Greatly  liked  by  those  who 
knew  him  intimately,  he  commanded  a 
large  circle  of  friends  in  both  London 
and  the  Clyde  ports;  and  his  word  on 
matters  of  his  profession  carried  weight. 
He  carried  sail  in  southern  latitudes 
fearlessly,  and  could  get  the  last  foot 
out  of  liis  ship.  He  knew  instinctively 
what  his  command  would  stand  up  to, 
and  when  to  drive  her.  In  the  tropics 
lie  was  more  anxious,  andthough  he  car¬ 
ried  on  when  possible,  was  much  on 
deck.  When  racing  other  ships  he  had 
the  most  uncanny  skill  in  getting  extra 
pace.  He  would  sit  on  the  weather  rail 
and  work  his  ship  for  all  she  was  worth, 


Wreck  of  the  Ben  Venue  and  City  of  Perth  at  Timaru.  The  Ben  Venue  was  a 
total  loss,  and  the  City  of  Perth  (afterwards  the  Turakina)  was  refloated. 


ship,  was  let  go.  The  second  cable  then 
parted,  and  as  the  ship  was  drifting  and 
gradually  settling  over  the  crew  were 
called  on  deck  and  manned  one  of  the 
boats.  When  the  vessel  got  into  broken 
water  we  abandoned  her  and  made  for 
the  City  of  Perth.” 

The  hull  of  the  ship  and  cargo  were 
insured  for  fid, 500  in  English  offices. 
The  wreck  was  sold,  after  some  portions 
had  been  salved,  for  £150. 

Captain  McGowan. 

Captain  McGowan,  or  as  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  known  “Mad  McGowan,” 

was  a  skilful  seaman,  and  one 

of  the  most  capable  men  afloat. 

He  was  a  great  personality,  with 


inspiring  the' greatest  enthusiasm  among 
the  crew. 

“Mad”  McGowan  was  the  strong¬ 
est  advocate  for  adequate  berth¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  his  men.  He 
superintended  the  building  of  the  Gogo- 
burn,  and  took  command  of  her  from 
the  stocks  after  leaving  the  Ben  Venue. 
The  sailors’  quarters  on  the  Gogoburn 
provided  for  two  and  four  berth  cabins 
in  the  deck  house,  and,  says  one  of  the 
officers  who  sailed  with  McGowan  in  this 
ship  “they  were  comfortable  berths  too.” 
This  ship  carried  three  mates,  a  boat¬ 
swain,  sailmaker,  four  quartermasters, 
ten  A.B.’s,  two  ordinary  seamen  and  four 
apprentices.  The  men  had  to  receive 
three  hot  meals  a  day,  and  the  cook  had 
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to  report  every  meal  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch  for  inspection.  He  may  have 
been  “Mad  McGowan”  but  he  was 
thoughtful  and  capable  to  the  last  yarn, 
and  was  an  insistent  advocate  for  re¬ 
form  when  reform  was  unpopular  with 
owners. 

Some  of  the  sailors  who  had  been  m 
the  Ben  Venue  when  the  ship  was  lost 
at  Timaru  arrived  Home  a  few  months 
after  the  Gogoburn  was  launched,  and 
when  making  her  second  voyage  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  they  were  taken  oil  by  McGowan. 

Three  or  four  men  who  sailed  with 
McGowan,  including  Captain  Wilson  of 
the  Northern  S.S.  Company,  and  Mr.  S. 
Philpott  (now  with  Jagger  and  Harvey) 
are  residing  in  Auckland. 

One  of  the  officers  who  sailed  with 
him,  and  now  residing  in  New  Zealand, 
relates: — “When  lying  in  port  at  Glas¬ 
gow  McGowan  posted  a  notice  up  in  the 
rigging  when  shipping  a  crew  ‘No  Irish 
need  apply.’  Next  day  Irishmen  pelted 
the  sign  with  refuse  and  dead  cats  and 
rotten  fruit  lying  alongside  the  dock. 
Capt.  McGowan  said  nothing,  but  when 
he  sailed  he  had  a  crew  half  Irish  and 
half  niggers  (American  blacks),  men  of 
very  tine  physique,  powerful  men  and 
good  sailors.  After  shipping  the  crew  the 
starboard  watch  was  composed  of  whites 
and  the  port  watch  of  American  blacks. 
There  was  keen  rivalry  between  the  two, 
which  resulted  in  continuous  fights  in 
which  the  Irish  invariably  suffered.” 
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^he  Ben  Venue  made  five  passages  to 
New  Zealand  as  under: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Oct.  26,  ’75 

Feb.  2,  ’76 

McGowan  95 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  16,  ’77 
Mar.  5 

Feb.  26,  ’78 
June  8,  ’80 

Hurry  10O 

McGowan  94 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Feb.  1 1 

Apr.  29,  ’81 

McGowan  77 

Land  to  land  67 

TO  TIMARU. 

* 

May  5,  ’82  J 

McDonald 

Via  Newcastle,  N.S.W. 


Ship  of  Same  Name. 

Later  another  Ben  Venue  was  launched 
at  Glasgow,  a  vessel  of  2033  tons;  and 
in  November,  1891,  when  on  a  voyage 
from  London  to  Sydney,  she  went  ashore 
at  Sandgate,  near  Folkestone,  when 
being  towed  down  the  Channel. 


THE  STRACATHRO. 


Interesting  Facts  about  an  Immigrant  Ship. 


An  interesting  souvenir  of  the  days 
of  sail  is  an  old  circular  of  the  year 
1881  of  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Com¬ 
pany  that  has  been  sent  me.  It  adver¬ 
tises  the  “dispatch  as  a  special 
passenger  ship  to  Auckland”  of  the 
“magnificent  iron  clipper  Stracathro, 
2000  tons  burthen,  100  A1  at  Lloyd’s, 
T.  B.  Peters,  commander,  for  the 
conveyance  of  settlers  about  to  proceed 
to  the  Te  Aroha  lands,  under  the 
auspices  of  Messrs.  Grant  and  Foster, 
the  Lincolnshire  Farmers’  delegates  to 
New  Zealand.”  Saloon  fare  was  £42, 
second  saloon  £25,  and  steerage  £15  to 
£18.  Second  class  passengers  were 
required  to  provide  themselves  with 
“bedding,  knives  and  forks,  table  and 
tea  spoons,  one  or  two  deep  metal 
plates  and  dishes,  a  hook  teapot,  cups 


and  saucers  or  tin  drinking  vessels,  a 
water  can,  washing  utensils,  towels, 
etc.” 

Further  interesting  particulars  about 
this  fine  craft  are  contained  in  a  manus¬ 
cript  description  loaned  me.  For 
instance,  she  carried  a  crew  of  28 — 
master,  three  mates,  two  cooks,  two 
stewards,  one  carpenter,  one  sailmaker, 
one  boatswain,  twelve  able  seamen,  two 
ordinary  seamen,  and  three  apprentices. 
-Her  registered  tonnage  was  1159,  not 
the  “2000”  round  figure's  of  the  circular. 
She  carried  skysails  on  both  main  and 
foremasts.  The  mainmast  was  140  feet, 
the  foremast  the  same  height,  and  the 
mizzen  was  100  feet  from  the  deck.  Her 
main  yard  measured  77  feet,  and  the 
spread  of  her  foreyard  and  studding- 
sail  booms  was  no  less  than  129  feet. 
Nautical  men  will  be  interested  in  com- 
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paring  these  measurements  with  the 
iength  of  the  barque,  which  was  230 
feet.  She  had  a  beam  of  35  feet,  and 
the  depth  of  her  hold  was  21  feet. 
Including  passengers,  she  carried  72 
souls  on  her  1881  voyage  from  London 
to  Auckland.  The  livestock  carried  for 
cabin  purposes  was  144  fowls,  50  ducks, 
13  sheep,  and  nine  pigs. 

Dirty  Weather. 

The  Stracathro  made  four  voyages 
to  New  Zealand,  three  being  to  Auck¬ 
land  and  one  to  Dunedin.  In  1879  she 
left  London  on  November  26,  and 
arrived  in  Auckland  on  March  1,  1880, 
the  passage  taking  95  days  from 
Gravesend.  She  again  visited  the 
Waitemata  in  1881,  leaving  the  Docks 
on  July  29,  and  making  port  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  the  time  occupied  being  90  days 
port  to  port  or  83  days  land  to  land. 
On  neither  of  these  passages  was  there 
anything  of  an  unusual  nature  during 
the  voyage,  but  in  1886  she  had  a  very 
stormy  trip.  Leaving  the  Docks  on 
May  13  she  did  not  reach  Auckland  until 
August  30,  a  passage  of  109  days.  She 
started  out  in  bad  weather,  but  matters 
improved  and  continued  so  until  the 
Southern  Ocean  was  reached,  and  there 
she  was  dogged  by  a  succession  of  gales 
that  sorely  tried  the  patience  of  the 
passengers,  of  whom  there  was  a  large 
number  on  board.  In  latitude  43.40 


south  a  series  of  heavy  gales  was  met. 
High  confused  seas  caused  the  vessel 
to  roll  heavily,  and  the  decks  were  fre¬ 
quently  filled  with  water.  This  unplea¬ 
sant  weather  lasted  until  July  31,  when 
the  wind  blew  with  greater  force,  and 
was  accompanied  by  hail,  sleet,  and 
snow.  At  times  the  wind  reached  hur¬ 
ricane  force,  and  the  ship  was  able  to 
carry  lower  topsail  only.  There  was 
a  mountainous  sea,  which  repeatedly 
filled  the  decks  to  the  rails,  and  during 
the  height  of  the  gale  the  parrel  of  the 
maintopsail  yard  (it  holds  the  yard  to 
the  mast),  which  had  once  before  parted, 
again  carried  away.  On  August  7, 
when  running  before  a  heavy  gale,  a  sea 
was  shipped  over  the  poop.  It  broke 
on  board  with  great  violence,  smashing 
the  wheel,  and  knocking  down  and  seri¬ 
ously  injuring  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
During  this  gale  the  ship  was  hoveto 
for  thirty  hours. 

The  last  passage  of  the  ship  to  New 
Zealand  was  that  to  Dunedin.  She  left 
Gravesend  on  May  4,  1878,  and  reached 
Port  Chalmers  on  August  3,  a  passage 
of  91  days.  Captain  Millar  was  in 
command  in  1880  and  1878.  Captain 
Peters,  who  was  chief  officer  in  1880, 
commanded  when  the  ship  visited  Auck¬ 
land  in  1881,  and  Captain  Smith  was 
in  command  on  the  passage  she  made  in 
1886. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  DAWN. 


In  the  three  voyages  she  made  to  New 
Zealand  the  692-ton  barque  Spirit  of 
the  Dawn  maintained  a  remarkably 
even  average,  two  occupying  104  days 
and  the  third  105  days.  Captain  Ward 
was  in  command  on  all  three  visits.  To 
Auckland  she  made  two  passages,  arriv¬ 
ing  first  on  June  16,  1877,  after  a 

voyage  of  105  days,  and  again  on  June 
6,  1878,  after  a  voyage  of  104  days.  She 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  June  22, 
1879,  the  time  occupied  on  the  voyage 


having  been  104  days.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Dawn  was  wrecked  on  the  Antipodes 
Islands  on  September  4,  1893,  when  on 
a  voyage  from  Rangoon  to  Chili.  Captain 
Millington  and  four  men  were  drowned. 
The  remainder  of  the  crew  got  ashore, 
and  for  87  days  they  lived  on  raw  pen¬ 
guin  and  mutton  bird  flesh,  having  no 
means  of  making  a  fire..  There  was  a 
food  depot  for  castaways  on  the  islands, 
but  the  shipwrecked  crew  never  found 
it.  Eventually  they  were  rescued  by 
the  Penguin. 


LEAVE  HER,  JOHNNIE. 

The  sails  are  furled,  our  work  is  done, 
Leave  her,  Johnnie,  leave  her! 

And  now  on  shore  we’ll  have  our  fun, 

It’s  time  for  us  to  leave  her! 
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THE  LOCH  LINERS. 

In  the  New  Zealand  Trade — Seven  Smart  Ships. 


Under  charter  to  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.,  a  number  of  the  smart 
ships  of  the  famous  Loch  Line,  owned  by 
Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Sproat,  of  Liverpool, 
visited  New  Zealand  ports,  bringing 
immigrants  and  general  cargo.  The  Loch 
ships  were  all  well  found,  and  for  their 
size  made  the  runs  out  and  Home  in  less 
time  than  several  ships  of  larger  ton¬ 
nage.  The  Loch  ships  chartered  by  the 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  were  the  Loch 
Fleet,  the  Loch  Urr,  the  Loch  Dee,  the 
Loch  Fergus,  the  Loch  Doon,  the  Loch 
Ken,  the  Loch  Cree,  and  the  Loch  Trool. 


THE  LOCH  FLEET. 


The  Loch  Fleet  was  a  full-rigged  iron 
ship  of  713  tons,  built  at  Glasgow  in 
1872.  She  began  trading  to  New  Zealand 
in  1877,  and  made  her  last  voyage  in 
1880.  This  ship  generally  experienced 
unfavourable  weather  on  the  voyages 
out  to  New  Zealand.  She  had  a  very 
rough  time  when  bound  for  Auckland  in 
1878,  and  was  carried  out  of  her  course, 
sailing  about  20,000  miles.  The  ship 
on  that  voyage  left  Gravesend  on  August 
10,  and  passed  Deal  on  the  19th.  Variable 
winds  detained  her  in  the  Channel  until 
the  23rd,  when  she  took  her  final  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Lizard.  Two  months  later 
Captain  Robertson  had  a  most  anxious 
time  on  the  run  from  the  Cape  to  Tas¬ 
mania.  The  first  storm  started  on 
October  14,  and  continued  with  unabated 
fury  for  two  days.  On  the  15th  a 
tremendous  sea  broke  over  the  ship, 
smashing  the  captain’s  gig  and  doing 
other  damage.  The  weather  continued 
violent,  and  on  the  20tli  heavy  squalls 
came  down,  with  snow  and  hail,  and 
the  vessel  lost  a  stunsail  boom  and 
suffered  other  damage.  The  ship  was 
driven  before  the  wind,  and  travelled 
from  300  to  320  miles  a  day.  Squally 
weather  continued  right  along  to  the 
Leeuwin. 

On  November  6  the  ship  encountered 
another  storm,  which,  said  one  of  the 
passengers  on  arrival  at  Auckland,  “will 
live  in  our  memories  for  ever.”  The 
hurricane  commenced  at  4  p.m,,  reached 
its  climax  about  midnight,  and  caused 
much  damage  to  the  ship.  About  7  p.m. 
a  tremendous  sea  struck  the  ship,  and 


two  hours  later  another  wave,  fully  40ft 
high,  broke  over  the  poop  and  washed 
the  two  men  from  the  wheel.  One  man 
was  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  ship. 
The  other,  coming  in  collision  with  one 
of  the  hatches,  was  severely  knocked 
about,  and  sustained  a  nasty  wound  in 
the  head.  Fortunately  the  second  mate, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  rushed  to  the  wheel, 
otherwise  the  Loch  Fleet  might  never 
have  reached  Auckland.  The  decks  were 
completely  filled  with  water,  and  the 
heavy  seas  broke  the  poop  rails  and  car¬ 
ried  everything  movable  overboard. 

The  Loch  Fleet’s  passages  to  New 
Zealand  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Aug.  17,  ’77 
Sep.  6 

July  9 

Nov.  21,  ’78 
Dec.  20,  ’80 
Nov.  8,  ’82 

Robertson  96 
Clachie  105 

Cochrane  122 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug.  16 

Nov.  24,  ’77 

Robertson  100 

TO  DUNEDIN. 

Aug.  29 

Sep.  1 
*Nov.  1 

Dec.  22, ’79 

Dec.  14,  ’81 
Feb.  28,  ’86 

Robertson  115 
Land  to  land  102 
Clachie  104 

Jones  120 

*  Via  Hamburg-. 


LOCH  DEE  AND  LOCH  FYNE. 

LOST  ON  THE  HOMEWARD  VOYAGE. 


NEVER  HEARD  OF  AGAIN. 


The  Loch  Dee  was  an  iron  barque  of 
700  tons,  built  in  Glasgow  in  1870.  She 
had  a  rough  experience  on  her  passage 
to  Auckland  in  1879.  The  most  severe 
gale  was  encountered  on  the  18th  May 
when  running  down  her  easting.  The 
ship  had  to  lay-to  for  several  hours,  and 
one  tremendous  sea  breaking  over  her 
washed  overboard  three  able  seamen, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  them. 

The  Loch  Dee  completed  her  sixth 
voyage  out  when  she  arrived  at  Dunedin 
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on  the  18th  December,  1882.  After  dis¬ 
charging  she  proceeded  to  Lyttelton, 
and  there  took  in  wool  and  wheat,  and 
sailed  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1883,  lor 
Falmouth,  in  command  of  Captain 
Black,  and  with  a  crtw  of  16  men,  and 
she  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  fate 
'of  Captain  Black  and  his  ship  was  never 
known,  but  it  was  surmised  that  she 
had  either  collided  with  an  iceberg  or 
been  lost  in  one  of  the  storms  which 
were  so  frequently  met  with  on  the 
homeward  run,  when  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Horn. 

Another  of  the  “  Lochs  ”  named  Loch 
Fyne,  a  full  rigged  ship  of  1213  tons, 
built  at  Glasgow  in  1876,  belonging  to 
the  General  Shipping  Company  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  came  over  from  one  of  the  Austra- 


Loch  Fyne  writes:— “I  was  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton  at  the  same  time  as  the  Loch  Fyne. 
i  had  shipped  on  the  full-rigged  ship 
Inch  Murran  in  1882,  and  sailed  for 
Lyttelton.  The  two  ships  were  in  port 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  Inch  Murran 
sailed  from  Lyttelton  in  June,  about  two 
months  after  the  Loch  Fyne.  The 
second  mate  of  the  Loch  Fyne  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Inch  Murran  and  soon 
after  our  arrival  in  London  the  Loch 
Fyne  was  posted  as  missing — a  lucky 
escape  for  the  second  mate.  Our 
passage  Home  occupied  94  days  to  the 
docks. 

Washed  Overboard. 

“When  off  the  Falkland  Islands  we 
encountered  a  heavy  gale.  The  heavy 


LOCH  DEE  AT  PORT  CHALMERS. 


lian  ports  to  load  wool  at  Lyttelton,  and 
sailed  ion  May  14,  188)3,  from  that 
port  under  Captain  Thomas  H.  Martin, 
who  had  commanded  the  ship  from 
the  day  she  was  launched.  She 
carried  a  crew  of  thirty  men  and  a  few 
passengers.  She  was  also  bound  for 
Falmouth  and  was  never  heard  of  after 
sailing. 

,  ^  i®  remarkable  that  more  ships  leav- 
lno  Lyttelton  for  the  homeward  voyage 
went .  “  missing  ”  than  from  any  other 
port  in  the  Dominion. 

Thomas  J.  Nott,  now  residing  at 
Whangarei,  referring  to  the  loss  of  the 


sea  carried  the  second  officer  overboard 
at  the  fore-rigging  and  in  the  roll  of  the 
ship  to  leeward  she  “scooped”  him  in 
abaft  the  mizzen  rigging  with  a  broken 
arm. 


uvtjiuoarci,  a 

Glasgow  boy.  During  the  storm  we  had 
lost  a  jib  and  between  five  and  six  p.m. 
when  we  went  to  bend  on  the  new  jib^ 
the  boy,  who  was  17  years  of  age,  desired 
to  go  with  the  four  able  seamen.  We 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  as  it  was 
dangerous  work,  but  he  pleaded  so  hard 
uiat  ins  request  was  granted.  The  five 
went  out  on  to  the  jib-boom,  the  boy 
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being  in  tlie  centre.  We  had  scarcely  got 
on  the  jib-hoom  when  the  ship  dived  into 
a  head  sea,  and  when  she  came  up  the 
boy  was  missing.” 

The  passages  made  by  the  Loch  Dee 
were  : — 

TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Feb.  27 

Feb.  to 

Dec.  31,  ’80 

June  11,  ’79 
May  16, ’80 
Apr.  25,  ’81 

Black  104 

Black  96 

Black  114 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

—  |  Jan.  8,  ’82 

1 

Black  94 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Nov.  20,  ’76 
Sep.  13 

Feb.  21, ’77 
Dec.  18,  ’82 

Black  93 

Black  96 

THE  LOCH  CREE. 


A  HANDSOME  CRAFT. 


The  Loch  Cree  (a  sister  ship  to  the 
Loch  Fleet)  was  a  vessel  of  791  tons, 
huilt  at  Glasgow  in  1874.  She,  like  her 
sister,  was  a  handsome  vessel,  and  on 
all  occasions  made  good  passages.  She 
was  specially  free  in  many  of  her  out¬ 
ward  runs  from  the  usual  gales  often 
encountered.  On  the  voyage  out  to 
Lyttelton  in  1880  the  Loch  Cree  was  in 
charge  of  Captain  John  Jones,  this  being 
liis  first  command.  He  reported  that 
with  the  exception  of  two  heavy  blows 
the  passage  had  been  a  pleasant  one  of 
82  days  from  the  Lizard,  and  98  from 
port  to  port.  When  off  Tasmania  on 
March  5,  a  fierce  gale  was  experienced 
with  a  heavy  sea,  during  which  big  seas 
broke  on  board,  but  very  little  damage 
resulted.  The  day  before  making  the 
land  the  vessel  experienced  a  terrific 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
mastheads  and  all  the  yard-arms  were 
illuminated  for  a  long  time  by  electricity 
and  presented  a  splendid  spectacle. 

On  the  voyage  out  to  Auckland  in 
1881  the  Loch  Cree  encountered  one 
terrific  gale.  It  occurred  on  September 
2,  during  which  Captain  Jones  found  it 
necessary  to  heave-to  for  twelve  hours. 
Heavy  seas  broke  on  board  over  the 
forward  part  of  the  vessel,  carrying 
away  the  stanchions  of  the  fo’castle, 
starting  the  head  rail  of  the  topgallant 
fo’castle  and  figurehead,  and  causing 
other  serious  damage. 


On  August  10  the  vessel  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  ship  Wairoa,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  dozen  other  ships,  mostly 
bound  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
were  in  sight.  The  Wairoa  was  bound 
for  Wellington  and  arrived  there  on 
September  24.  Considering  that  the  Loch 
Cree  had  to  sail  further  north  it  was  a 
very  even  race.  The  Wairoa  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  June  25  and  the  Loch  Cree 
on  the  following  day. 


The  passa 
were :  — 

ges  made  by  the  Loch 

TO  AUCKLAND. 

Cree 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

June 

26 

Sep.  29, ’81 

Jones 

95 

Sep. 

2 

Dec.  20, ’84 

Jones 

109 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Apr. 

26 

Aug-.  9,  ’79 

Jones 

105 

Nov. 

3,  ’900 

Feb.  7,  ’01 

Rice 

96 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Dec. 

11, 

77 

Mar.  12, ’78 

Jones 

92 

June 

3 

Sep.  9,  ’80 

Jones 

98 

THE  LOCH  URR. 


The  Loch  Urr  was  a  fine  roomy  iron 
barque  of  716  tons,  built  at  Glasgow  in 
1870  by  Paterson,  McC'ullum,  and  Co. 
Captain  S.  Murdock  was  given  command 
when  the  barque  was  launched,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  until  1881,  when 
he  was  relieved  hy  his  brother,  Captain 
J.  Murdock.  Nothing  of  an  out  of  the 
way  kind  happened  on  any  of  the  out¬ 
ward  runs  of  the  Loch  Urr  to  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

The  Loch  Urr,  prior  to  her  arrival  at 
Auckland  in  1874,  had  made  three  trips 
to  Sydney,  two  of  which  were  fast  pas¬ 
sages  of  83  and  86  daj's.  On  the  run  out 
to  Auckland  in  1874  she  did  remarkably 
well  until  off  the  Crozet  Islands,  where 
owing  to  a  succession  of  light  breezes 
from  the  eastward  very  little  headway 
was  made  for  a  week.  On  reaching  the 
Three  Kings  on  September  7  heavy  fogs 
delayed  her  progress,  the  vessel  being 
hove-to  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  when 
off  the  Poor  Knights  a  heavy  gale  was 
encountered,  again  delaying  her  pro¬ 
gress. 

On  the  voyage  out  to  Auckland  in  1881 
the  Loch  Urr  left  London  on  August  19 
and  on  the  23rd  encountered  a  heavy 
gale  which  continued  until  September  2, 
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when  she  got  dear  of  the  Lizard.  Off 
the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand  on 
December  13  the  vessel  was  in  company 
with  the  May  Queen  bound  for  Tauranga 
with  some  of  Vesey  Stewart’s  settlers. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  from  Gravesend 
within  twelve  hours  of  each  other. 

The  Loch  Urr  had  a  delightful  passage 
out  in  1877,  fine  weather  all  the  way.  Her 
external  appearance  was  then  altered, 
the  barque  having  a  white  topside 
instead,  of  black. 

YY  ith  the  exception  of  a  heavy  south¬ 
easterly  gale  off  the  Three  Kings,  wh’ch 
lasted  for  three  days,  the  barque  had 
another  remarkably  fine  passage,  in  1880. 

On  the  run  out  in  1882,  after  crossing 
the  Lquator,  a  heavy  south-easterly  gale 
was  experienced  and  continued  for  six 
days — from  September  18  to  24 — thence 
fine  weather  to  the  North  Cape. 

The  Loch  Urr’s  passages  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  were: — 


TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

June  7 

Oct.  25,  ’79 
Sep.  25,  ’80 
Aug-.  2  3 

July  26 

Sep.  11, ’74 
Jan.  20,  ’77 
Feb.  4,  ’80 
Jan.  14,  ’81 
Dec.  1  5,  ’81 

Nov.  8,  ’82 

S.  Murdock  96 
S.  Murdock  95 
S.  Murdock  102 
S.  Murdock  112 
J.  Murdock  115 
Land  to  land  99 
J.  Murdock  105 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Apr.  16 

July  27,  ’87  J 

J.  Murdock  102 

THE  LOCH  KEN. 

ASTRAY  IN  HAURAIvI  GULP. 


AGROUND  OFF  THAMES. 


Ihe  Loch  Ken,  a  fine  little  barque  of 
590  tons’  built  in  1809,  made  some  very 
excellent  runs  for  so  small  a  vessel  On 
one  occasion  in  1882  she  ran  out  to 
Lyttelton  in  77  days  from  the  Lizard  and 
80  days  port  to  port.  The  barque  was 
not  so  fortunate  on  the  voyage  to  Auck- 
land  in  1883.  She  left  London  0n  the 
7th  February,  but  was  compelled  to 
anchor  at  the  Downs  until  t  he  16th 
bhe  had  moderate  winds  to  the  Equator 
winch  was  crossed  on  the  24th  March’, 
and  the  Cape, rounded  on  the  60th  day 
out.  Tasmania  was  passed  on  May  17 
and  thence  to  the  Three  Kings  very 
dirty  weather  and  two  exceptionally 
heavy  S.E.  gales  were  met  with.  Not¬ 


withstanding  the  barque  reached  Auck¬ 
land  99  days  out  from  Gravesend. 

The  Loch  Ken  loaded  at  Auckland  and 
sailed  for  London  on  the  19th  July. 
An  astounding  mishap  occurred  a  few 
hours  after  leaving  port.  The  barque 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wil¬ 
son,-  who  was  familiar  with  the  port. 
The  pilot  took  her  outside  of  Rangitoto 
Reef,  and  a  course  was  shaped  for  Cape 
Colville.  The  following  day  the  Thames 
steamer  Rotomahana  (Captain  Farqu- 
har)  brought  up  the  barque’s  chief  officer, 
who  reported  that  the  vessel  was  on  the 
mud  at  the  head  of  the  Thames  Gulf,  and 
that  he  had  come  up  to  town  to  see 
about  getting  her.  off.  When  the  Roto¬ 
mahana  returned  to  the  Thames  on  the 
21st  those  on  board,  Mr.  Williamson 
(chief  officer  of  the  barque),  Mr.  Clayton 
(Lloyd’s  agent),  and  Captain  H.‘  F. 
Anderson  (representing  the  insurance 
companies),  were  rather  surprised  to 
find  the  barque  riding  safely  at  anchor 
off  Tararu. 

The  story  of  the  Loch  Ken’s  skipper 
(Captain  Wilson)  was  an  astounding 
one.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  he  left  port  he  was  off  Kawau. 
He  then  ordered  the  course  to  be  E.N.E. 
to  take  the  ship  out  through  the  channel 
between  Cape  Colville  and  the  Great 
Banier.  That  night  the  wdather  was 
thick,  and  at  8.20  p.m.  the  ship  ran 
aground  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piako 
River,  about  six  miles  off  Grahamstown. 
The  captain  explained  his  position  by 
saying  that  he  mistook  Waiheke  for 
Channel  Island,  off  Colville,  and  said 
that  when  he  had  passed  it  he  bore  away 
south.  The  explanation  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible.  Waiheke  is  no  more  like  Channel 
Island  than  Queen  Street  is  like  a  blind 
alley.  What  he  probably  said  was  that 
he  mistook  Gannet  Island,  off  the  end  of 
Waiheke,  for  Channel  Island.  That 
would  be  quite  understandable.  As  the 
night  was  thick  he  would  probably  not 
be  able  to  see  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
naturally,  thinking  himself  outside  the 
peninsula,  he  would  head  off  south. 

Anyhow  the  mishap  had  a  tame  con- 
clusiom  After  the  chief  officer  left  the 
Loch  Ken  to  come  up  to  town  by  the 
Rotomahana  for  help  the  Thames 
harbourmaster  (Captain  Bayldon)  went 
aboard,  and  the  wind  coming  out  of  the 
south  he  was  able  to  drive  her  off  the 
mud  into  deep  water,  and  eventually  he 
came  to  an  anchor  off  Tararu.  ‘  No 
damage  was  done,  the  barque  sailed 
away  from  the  gulf  without  coming 
to  town  for  a  survey,  and  made  a  very 
good  passage  Home  of  83  days.  The  old 
hands  said  her  grounding  “must  have 
scraped  some  of  the  barnacles  off.” 
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Captain  Gibbons,  now  harbourmaster 
at  Onehunga,  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  Loch  Ken  when  Captain  Farquhar 
went  to  her  assistance  in  the  Rotoma- 
hana,  a  steamer  that  Captain  Gibbons 
afterwards  commanded  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  passages  made  by  the  Loch  Ken 
outwards  were: — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Feb.  16 

May  27, ’83 

Wilson  107 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Mar.  l 

Dec.  1 

June  4,  ’79 
Mar.  7,  ’84 

Cummins  95 
Wilson  96 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Dec.  2  ,  Feb.  20,  ’82 

Wilson  80 

Another  amazing  error  in  the  gulf 
was  the  escapade  of  the  Italian  ship 
Eurasia,  which  brought  a  cargo  of  tiles 
to  Auckland  from  Marseilles  in  the  year 
war  broke  out.  She  lay  in  the  harbour 
for  a  very  long  time,  but  no  outward 
cargo  offered.  At  last  she  got  a  charter 
from  Monte  Video  to  load  wheat,  and 
left  Auckland  in  ballast.  She  was  towed 
out  on  the  morning  of  February  4,  1915, 
and  when  the  tug  dropped  her  she  went 
off  with  a  fresh  westerly  behind  her. 
The  last  seen  of  her  was  the  same  after¬ 
noon,  when  with  most  of  her  sails  set, 
she  was  bowling  along  for  Cape  Colville. 
It  was  thought  she  was  not  heading 
quite  high  enough  to  clear  Colville,  but 
no  one  dreamt  for  a  moment  that  this 
indicated  anything  wrong. 

The  next  heard  of  the  big  foreigner 
was  a  message  from  Thames  to  say  that 
she  was  aground  on  the  mud,  about  six 
miles  from  the  township.  The  master 
came  up  to  Auckland  by  the  Thames 
boat  and  arranged  for  the  Auckland 
Harbour  Board  to  send  down  the  tug  Te 
Awhina.  This  was  done,  and  after  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  work  the 
ship  slid  off  the  mud  and  was  towed 
to  Auckland. 

A  survey  of  her  hull  was  made,  and 
it  was  found  that  she  had  not  sustained 
the  slightest  damage,  the  ground  on 
the  top  end  of  the  Gulf  being  all  soft 
mud.  Being  a  foreign  ship  and  being 
undamaged  the  New  Zealand  authori¬ 
ties  had  no  authority  to  order  an  in- 
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quiry.  The  captain’s  explanation  of  the 
ship  finding  herself  in  such  a  queer  posi- 
tion  was  that  his  compasses  were  de¬ 
fective.  He  said  he  steered  N.N.E.,  and 
did  not  discover  until  too  late  that  he 
was  too  far  to  the  south. 


THE  LOCH  FERGUS. 


This  was  another  handsome  barque  of 
S45  tons,  built  at  Glasgow  by  Henderson 
in  1875.  She,  like  the  other  Lochs, 
brought  out  many  of  our  early  settlers 
between  1876  and  1887. 

On  her  first  voyage  to  Auckland,  in 
1876,  she  made  the  run  from  Gravesend 
to  the  Line  in  31  days.  She  passed  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  on  August  7,  Tas¬ 
mania  on  August  28,  and  sighted  the 
Three  Kings  on  September  4.  She  aver¬ 
aged  245  miles  a  day  across  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

Her  passages  to  New  Zealand  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

June  4 

Aug-.  6 

Sep.  6,  ’76 
Dec.  4,  ’83 

Cann  94 

Jones  120 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Dec.  5 

Mar.  2,  ’7  9 

Cann  87 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

May  1 

Sep.  19,  ’83 

July  29,  ’81 
Jan.  1,  ’84 

Curnming  89 
Jones  104 

TO  NELSON. 

— 

Feb.  18,  ’87  | 

Cliachrie  89 

THE  LOCH  DOOM. 


The  Locli  Doon,  an  iron  ship  of  786 
tons,  made  only  three  voyages  to  New 
Zealand,  and  on  two  of  these  exception¬ 
ally  stormy  weather  was  met  with.  She 
was  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  of  the  fleet 
owned  by  D.  and  J.  Sproat.  She  came 
first  to  Auckland  in  1880.  Leaving 
Gravesend  on  April  22,  she  passed  the 
Downs  on  the  following  day,  and  took 
her  final  departure  from  the  Lizard  oil 
the  27th.  She  crossed  the  Equator  on 
May  16,  making  a  splendid  run  of  19 
days  to  the  Equator.  The  meridian  of 
the  Cape  was  passed  on  June  15,  Cape 
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Leeuwin  on  July  4,  and  Tasmania  on 
July  11,  only  74  days  from  the  Lizard. 
On  July  10  the  ship  encountered  a  ter¬ 
rific  gale  from  the  west,  and  a  fearful 
mountainous  sea,  which  by  the  force  of 
the  gale  was  driven  into  a  complete  mass 
of  spindrift,  and  at  times  almost  burying 
the  ship  while  she  was  scudding  before 
it.  The  storm  lasted  in  full  fury  for 
fifteen  hours.  Captain  Cummings  stated 
he  had  been  at  sea  over  thirty-one  years 
but  that  this  gale  eclipsed  any  he  had 
ever  seen. 

The  following  year,  1881,  the  ship  was 
brought  to  Auckland  by  Captain  Main¬ 
land.  Leaving  Gravesend  on  March  15, 
the  Loch  Boon  was  delayed  by  calms  and 
light  winds  for  several  days  in  the 
Channel,  and  light  variable  winds  con¬ 
tinued  until  crossing  the  Equator  on 


and  made  a  voyage  to  Dunedin  and  Wel¬ 
lington  in  1902.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  commodore  skipper  of  D.  and  R. 
Sprout’s  fleet,  and  held  an  interest  in 
the  company.  When  a  boy  Captain  Main¬ 
land  sailed  in  the  Orkney  coasting 
vessels.  On  obtaining  a  master’s  certi¬ 
ficate  he  entered  the  employ  of  James 
Sprout  and  Co.  as  master  of  the  Loch 
Doon,  holding  this  command  until  1884, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Locli 
Trool,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  taking  the  ship 
Home  from  Bunbury,  West  Australia, 
on  January  4,  1906.  Captain  Mainland 
•made  some  remarkable  passages  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  other  Australian  ports.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Service  Association  from  1879,  and  was 
well  known  and  highly  respected  in 
Liverpool  shipping  circles.  Mr.  S.  Main- 


THE  LOCH  TROOL. 


April  21,  36  days  out.  On  May  28,  when 
running  before  a  hard  westerly  gale  with 
a  high  topping  sea,  a  tremendous  wave 
broke  over  the  ship,  completely  filling 
her  decks  fore  and  aft.  Some  time  later 
it  was  discovered  that  an  apprentice  boy 
of  16  who  had  been  on  watch  below  was 
missing;  he  had  evidently  been  washed 
overboard.  The  Loch  Doon  made  the 
Three  Kings  on  June  14,  54  days  from 
the  Equator  and  86  from  the  Channel. 
On  May  14  the  ship  Waitangi,  bound 
for  Otago,  was  in  company.  This  vessel 
sailed  from  Gravesend  a  few  hours  after 
the  Loch  Doon,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  June  13,  82  days  land  to 
land. 

Captain  Robert  Mainland  was  subse¬ 
quently  transferred  to  the  Loch  Trool. 


land,  a  son  of  Captain  Mainland,  who 
sailed  with  his  father  for  several  years 
in  the  Loch  Trool,  left  the  ship  in  1905 
and  settled  in  Auckland.  He  is  now 
residing  at  Stanley  Bay,  Devonport. 

The  Loch  Doon’s  passages  to  New 
Zealand  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Apr.  23 

Mar.  15 

July 

June 

28,  ’80 
17,  ’81 

Cumming-s 

Mainland 

96 

94 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Mar.  31  [July  6,  ’82 


Mainland 


97 
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OTHER  LOCH  SHIPS. 


Several  other  Loch  vessels  made  one 
or  two  voyages  to  New  Zealand.  The 
Loch  Esk,  a  large  ship  of  1641  tons, 
owned  by  J.  and  R.  Wilson,  arrived 
at  Dunedin  on  the  10th  January,  1882, 
having  made  the  run  in  82  days,  port  to 
port,  or  77  land  to  land. 

Another  powerful  vessel,  a  ship  of 
1382  tons,  built  at  Glasgow,  and  owned 
by  W.  and  R.  Wilson,  was  the  Loch 
Linnhe.  She  made  a  remarkable  passage 
to  Port  Chalmers,  under  Captain  Pitten- 
reigh,  in  1882.  She  left  London  on  the 
14th  November,  and  did  not,  owing  to 
adverse  weather,  clear  Ushant  until  the 
28th.  The  Line  was  crossed  on  the  21st 
December,  the  Cape  rounded  on  the  14th 
January,  Tasmania  on  the  7th  February, 
and  the  Snares  on  the  10th  of  February. 
Two  days  later  she  anchored  at  Port 
Chalmers,  having  made  the  run  in  74 
days  from  Ushant.  The  Loch  Linnhe 
also  made  one  voyage  to  Auckland, 
arriving  there  in  command  of  Captain 
Vaughan  on  April  15,  1885.  The  passage 
occupied  96  days  port  to  port. 

The  Loch  Bredan  in  1886  arrived  at 
Wellington  on  January  11,  under  Captain 
Cumming,  108  days  from  the  docks. 
She  was  at  Port  Chalmers  in  1899  (Cap¬ 


tain  Williams),  arriving  on  the  23rd 
June,  103  days’  passage. 

1  he  Loch  Bredan  in  1882  sailed  from 
Glasgow  for  Sydney,  and  after  discharg¬ 
ing  her  cargo  proceeded  to  Lyttelton  and 
loaded  wool  and  wheat.  She  made  a 
good  run  Home,  and  called  at  Queens¬ 
town  for  orders,  with  Captain  Cumming 
in  command.  The  ship  proceeded  to 
London,  and  made  another  trip  to 
Sydney;  thence  she  came  over  to  Auck¬ 
land  and  loaded  general  cargo  for  Lon¬ 
don.  At  this  time  Captain  J.  T.  Rolls, 
well  known  as  commander  for  a  number 
of.  years  of  the  Union  Company’s 
Niagara,  was  chief  officer  of  the 
ship.  Mr.  John  Cumming,  now  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  Te  Aroha,  was  an  apprentice  on 
the  Loch  Bredan  when  she  arrived  at 
Auckland. 

The  Loch  Awe,  which  made  the  record 
passage  to  Auckland,  is  dealt  with  in 
a  separate  article;  also  the  Lochnagar, 
which  made  many  voyages  to  the 
Dominion. 

Another  small  vessel  of  248  tons  was 
the  Lochlee,  which  was  built  at  Inver¬ 
ness  in  1865  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Stevenson, 
shipping  agent  at  Auckland.  When 
completed  she  sailed  for  Melbourne.  I 
have  no  record  of  her  visiting  Auckland, 
but  she  arrived  at  Wellington  on  the 
12th  May,  1871,  after  a  lengthy  passage 
of  131  days. 


FRENCH  PASS  LIGHTHOUSE. 
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THE  MONARCHS. 


Well-named  Ships — Beautifully-fitted  Craft. 


Three  handsome  ships  of  between  1000 
and  2000  tons  register,  the  Eastern, 
Western,  and  Northern  Monarchs,  made 
periodical  visits  to  New  Zealand  during 
the  Vogel  immigration  scheme  in  the 
’seventies  and  early  ’eighties.  All  three 
ships  were  owned  by  the  Royal  Exchange 
Shipping  Co.,  London,  and  were  chartered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  They 
were  splendidly  equipped  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  and  comfort  of  passengers. 


THE  EASTERN  MONARCH. 


The  Eastern  Monarch,  a  vessel  of  1706 
tons,  made  a  sensational  passage  to 
Lyttelton.  She  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 


and  anchored  early  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Eastern  Monarch,  an  iron  vessel, 
built  at  Sunderland  by  Messrs.  Mounsey 
and  Foster,  was  on  her  maiden  voyage 
when  visiting  Lyttelton.  She  was  beau¬ 
tifully  fitted  up,  each  cabin  being 
luxuriously  adorned  with  velvet  pile 
couches,  handsome  Brussels  carpets,  and 
elegant  mirrors.  In  fact,  the  accommo¬ 
dation  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
of  a  first-class  ocean  mail  steamer. 


THE  WESTERN  MONARCH. 


The  Western  Monarch  was  another 
handsome  ship,  and  had  fine  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  passengers.  The  vessel  was  of 


THE  EASTERN  MONARCH. 


May  7,  1874,  with  560  Government  immi¬ 
grants,  in  command  of  Captain  A. 
Donaldson,  having,  in  spite  of  contrary 
winds  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  made  the  run  in  71  days  19 
hours  from  Plymouth,  one  of  the  fastest 
passages  ever  experienced  to  Lyttelton. 
The  Equator  was  crossed  on  June  5,  and 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  on  June  23. 
The  Snares  were  sighted  on  July  18,  and 
the  ship,  having  a  good  run  up  the  coast, 
sighted  the  Lyttelton  light  on  the  20th, 


1315  tons,  built  and  launched  at  Barrow 
by  the  Barrow  Shipbuilding  Co.  in  1875. 
She  made  four  voyages  to  the  Dominion, 
and  brought  out  a  large  number  of  our 
early  settlers.  Her  first  voyage  was  to 
I  ort  Chalmers  in  1878,  when  she  made 
an  excellent  run  of  85  days  from 
Gravesend,  and  79  land  to  land.  She 
came  again  the  following  year  to  Port 
Chalmers  via  the  Bluff.  She  arrived  at 
the  Bluff  on  January  20,  and  Port 
Chalmers  on  January  27,  1879.  The 
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Passage  to  the  Bluff  was  made  in  76 
days,  where  she  landed  400  Government 
immigrants,  and  then  proceeded  to  Port 
Chalmers  arriving  there  seven  days 

4lTn  1  &he  lan  fl'0m  the  CaPe  to 

.  danders  m  24  days.  The  Western 

ti  wCir  f°  made  two  Bmart  passages 
to  Wellington.  ° 

Po^eri'T6Stern  Monarch'  sailing  for 
,  c  Palmers,  was  m  collision  with  a 
schooner  shortly  after  leaving  the  docks 
roi  Gravesend  in  December,  1877.  The 
damage  sustained  by  the  Monarch  was 
not  serious,  and  the  necessary  repairs 
were  made  at  Gravesend.  She  had  left 
the  docks  on  the  23rd,  and  finally  sailed 
troni  Gravesend  on  December  28.  Captain 
\  atson  was  held  responsible  for  the 
collision,  and  had  to  pay  the  costs.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  voyage,  when  in  the  tropics,  the 
Jessie  Osborne  was  in  company,  and 
several  of  the  passengers  of  the  Monarch 
Msited  the  Jessie  Osborne. 

4  lie  passages  she  made  were: — 


TO  WfcLLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Oct.  l,  >79 
Dec.  16,  ’86 

Jan.  2,  ’80 
Mar.  19, ’87 

Watson  85 

Cawse  93 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

Dec.  28,  ’77 

*Oct.  30,  ’78 

Mar.  23,  ’78 

Jan.  27, ’79 

Watson  85 

Land  to  land  79 
Watson  83 

TO  BLUFF. 

Oct.  30,  ’78 

Jan.  20,  ’79 

Watson  76 

*  Via  Bluff. 


easterly  winds,  instead  of  the  regular 
north-east  trades,  and  when  running 
down  the  easting  had  very  unfavourable 
weather.  After  sighting  the  Snares  a 
Heavy  gale  sprang  up,  the  vessel  beiim 
under  lower  main  topsail  for  25  hours. 


ihe  Northern  Monarch  met  with 
severe  gales  on  the  passage  to  Welling¬ 
ton  m  1897.  Captain  Nixon  reported  it 
was  one  of  the  roughest  passages  he 
nad  ever  experienced. 

Tbe  barque,  when  still  in  command  of 
Captain  Nixon,  stranded  on  the  Taranaki 
coast  on  November  7,  1903,  and  became 
a  total  wreck.  She  was  then  rigged  as 
a  barque,  and  was  bound  from  Newcastle 
to  Callao,  loaded  with  1730  tons  of  coal 
The  scene  of  the  wreck  was  about 
34  miles  from  New  Plymouth  and 
between  Cape  Egmont  lighthouse  and 
Opunake  Bay.  She  was  lying  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  Northern  Co.’s 
Gairlocli,  previously  wrecked  on  this 
coast.  Although  the  weather  was 
described  as  being  fine,  with  a  north-east 
breeze  when  the  ship  struck,  the  crew 
managed  to  save  only  the  things  in  which 
they  stood.  An  attempt  was  later  made 
to  reach  the  wreck  to  enable  them  to 
save  their  clothing,  but  this  failed,  as 
the  wind  drove  the  boat  eight  miles  from 
the  wreck.  Captain  Nixon’s  personal 
loss  was  estimated  at  £200. 


At  the  nautical  inquiry  the  Court 
found  that  the  first  mate  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  disaster,  having  altered  the 
course  of  the  barque  during  the  night 
without  the  permission  of  the  captain. 
His  ceitificate  was  suspended  for  twelve 
months,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  costs. 
The  captain’s  and  second  officer’s  certi¬ 
ficates  were  returned. 


Passages  made  by  tlie  Northern 
Monarch  were:  — 


THE  NORTHERN  MONARCH. 


WRECKED  OFF  EGMONT. 


The  Northern  Monarch,  another  fine 
powerful  iron  ship  of.  1230  tons,  built  at 
Dumbarton  in  1875,  had  also  excellent 
accommodation  for  passengers.  In  1879 
she  brought  out  350  Government  immi¬ 
grants  and  six  saloon  passengers  to 
Lyttelton,  making  the  passage  in  93 
days,  port  to  port.  She  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  October  31,  and  experienced 
fine  weather,  but  only  two  days  of 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Feb.  16,  ’97 

June  5,  ’97 

Nixon  109 

TO  LYTTELTON 

Oct.  31,  ’78 

Feb.  1,  ’79 

Hansom  93 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 

*Feb.  16 

June  27,  ’97 

Nixon  — 

*  Via  Wellington. 
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THE  MONARCH. 


The  Monarch,  at  one  time  a  fine 
frigate-built  ship  of  1450  tons,  was 
launched  from  Green’s  yard  at  Blackwall 
in  1844,  and  at  that  time  was  owned 
by  R.  Green.  She  was  in  the 
Australian  trade  for  many  years. 
Early  in  the  ’sixties  she  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Savill,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  ships  owned  by  the  Shaw, 
Savill.  The  Monarch  made  two 
voyages  only  to  New  Zealand.  She 
came  to  Auckland  in  1866,  in  command 
of  Captain  Macey,  arriving  on  July  26, 
to  the  great  relief  of  friends  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  consignees,  after  an  eventful 
passage  of  151  days. 

On  this  voyage  the  Monarch  was  not 
a  dry  craft  in  more  senses  than  one,  as 
before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  some 
brandy  was  broached.  She  was  decidedly 
leaky,  and  this  meant  pumping  once  a 
watch,  or  in  other  words  once  every  four 
hours.  Towards  the  end  of  March  the 
crew,  who  had  been  showing  signs  of 
unrest,  flatly  refused  duty,  saying 
it  was  unsafe  to  proceed  further 
on  the  voyage  in  such  a  vessel. 

The  Navy  Takes  a  Hand. 

On  the  31st,  the  ship  then  being  off 
the  coast  of  South  America  about  the 
latitude  of  Pernambuco,  she  fell  in  with 
H.M.s.  Stromboli,  the  captain  of  which 
decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
abandoning  the  voyage  to  New  Zealand, 
but  he  recommended  that  the  ship  be 
headed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  order  that 
a  proper  examination  might  be  made, 
and  also  that  a  second  pump  might  be 
obtained. 

Eventually,  after  further  trouble,  on 
April  10  land  was  sighted.  Three  days 
later  the  leaky  old  craft  was  safely 
anchored  at  the  discharging  ground  in 
Rio,  and  at  that  time  she  was  making  an 
inch  of  water  an  hour.  Again  the 
Navy  came  to  the  rescue.  The  captain 
of  H.M.s.  Megaera,  that  happened  to 
be  lying  in  the  harbour,  ordered  an 
examination  of  the  Monarch’s  hull,  the 
trouble  was  located  in  the  forefoot  and 
before  it  could  be  rectified  the  ship  had 
to  be  lightened  in  order  that  some  of 
the  copper  might  be  stripped  off  and 
some  recaulking  done. 

While  the  ship  was  in  Rio  there  wa3 
much  trouble  with  the  crew,  and  at  one 
time  a  guard  from  the  Megaera  was 
ordered  aboard.  It  was  not  until  the 


end  of  April  that  the  ship  was  once  more 
nosing  her  way  to  New  Zealand,  but  her 
troubles  were  not  all  over  yet. 

The  cargo  seemed  to  have  an  irresis¬ 
tible  attraction  for  the  crew,  and  on 
May  30  we  find  the  skipper  mustering 
the  whole  crew,  announcing  that  one  of 
the  bulk-heads  had  been  broken  open, 
and  threatening  that  if  it  were  tampered 
with  after  the  carpenter  had  made  all 
safe  he  would  prosecute  the  whole  lot  of 
them  when  the  ship  reached  Auckland. 

Passengers  at  the  Brandy. 

Yet  once  more  we  find  a  little  cargo- 
broaching  incident.  This  time  it  is  two 
passengers  who  are  the  culprits.  Cutting 
a  hole  through  the  deck  in  their  quarters 
they  got  at  some  spirits  and  other 
cargo,  and  of  the  success  of  their  forag¬ 
ing  there  was  ample  evidence  in  their 
boxes — bottles  of  brandy,  boots,  sardines 
and  clothes  being  among  the  articles  re¬ 
covered.  Both  men  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  simple  process  of  locking  them 
up  in  a  cabin.  Another  passenger  was 
added  to  the  number  on  a  charge  of 
being  an  accessory  to  the  cutting  of  the 
hole  in  the  deck.  A  strict  watch  was 
kept  on  the-  prisoners,  as  they  threatened 
co  set  fire  to  the  ship  if  they  got  a 
chance.  Before  Auckland  was  reached 
on  July  26  this  thrice  unlucky 
vessel  met  with  more  heavy  weather, 
and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  log¬ 
book  kept  by  the  early  visitors  to  New 
Zealand  contained  such  a  record  of 
strange  happenings  as  that  of  the 
Monarch. 

In  1870  the  Monarch,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Paddle,  for  many  years 
sailing  the  barque  Strathallan,  arrived 
at  Lyttelton  on  September  6,  after  a 
very  fine  passage  of  104  days,  or  89  land 
to  land.  The  weather  during  the  voyage 
was  unusually  fine,  a  few  ordinary  gales 
only  having  been  experienced  in  running 
down  the  easting.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  no  trouble  with  the  crew,  and  the 
200  immigrants  arriving  by  the  vessel 
spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received  during  the  voyage. 

In  1876  the  old  Monarch  sailed  from 
Bombay  to  Rangoon,  and  was  never 
heard  of  again. 


Another  vessel  of  450  tons  bearing  the 
name  Monarch  arrived  at  Auckland,  via 
Wellington,  in  command  of  Captain 
Smale,  on  June  20,  1850.  She  came  again 
under  Captain  Dixon,  arriving  at  Auck¬ 
land  on  September  4,  1854 
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THE  OCEAN  MAIL. 

Wrecked  at  Chathams — Only  Five  Days  Out  of  Port. 


In  a  previous  article  telling  of  a 
famous  race  to  London  between  the 
Avalanche  and  the  Crusader,  mention 
was  made  of  a  third  competitor,  the 
Ocean  Mail,  flying  the  N.Z.  Shipping 
Co.  s  flag,  which  never  got  very  far  on 
the  long  trail  round  the  Horn.  This 
Ocean  Mail  was  well  known  in  New 
Zealand  waters,  having  made  four  pas¬ 
sages  to  the  colony.  On  February  2, 
1874,  she  arrived  at  Wellington  from 
London,  via  Plymouth,  which  was  left 
on  November  15,  1873.  She  passed  the 
Snares  on  January  27,  1874,  was  off 
Dunedin  next  day— only  74  days  out— 


M  ellington,  Captain  Watson  was  in 
command.  She  left  London  on  August 
25,  and  reached  Wellington  on  December 
12,  having  taken  109  days  on  what 
proved  to  be  her  last  voyage. 

On  the  passage  the  Ocean  Mail  made 
to  Auckland  in  1875  she  had  an  exciting 
experience  in  the  English  Channel.  When 
she  was  about  15  miles  below  Portland, 
in  a  dense  fog,  she  collided  with  an 
Italian  barque  called  the  Partitoe.  The 
Ocean  Mail  lost  her  jibboom  and  star¬ 
board  anchor,  but  sustained  no  other 
damage.  The  Italian  lost  his  mizzen 
mast  and  sustained  some  other  damage, 


THE  OCEAN  MAIL  STRANDED  AT  THE  CHATHAMS. 


and  thence  had  calms  and  north-west 
breezes,  but  still  did  the  passage  to 
Wellington  in  79  days.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  she  was  back  again,  this  time 
visiting  Nelson,  for  which  port  she  had 
400  Government  immigrants.  She 
arrived  there  on  November  9,  1874,  after 
a  passage  of  78  days.  On  both  the  above 
occasions  she  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Watson.  In  1875  she  visited 
Auckland.  Leaving  London  on  August 
15,  the  ship  arrived  in  the  Waitemata 
on  November  23,  doing  the  passage  in  an 
even  100  days.  She  was  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Cawse,  but  in  the 
following  year,  when  she  again  visited 


but  exactly  what  it  was  the  people  on 
the  British  ship  did  not  know,  as  they 
were  told  no  assistance  was  required. 
Another  vessel  on  the  loading  berth  for 
Auckland  at  the  same  time  as  the  Ocean 
Mail  was  a  vessel  called  the  Star  of 
Germany.  Although  she  left  the  Docks 
a  week  before  the  Star  of  Germany,  the 
Ocean  Mail  was  seven  days  behind  by 
the  time  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
passed.  In  the  run  across  the  Southern 
Ocean,  however,  the  Ocean  Mail,  which 
was  a  fast  sailer,  picked  up  a  lot  of  lee¬ 
way,  and  strangely  enough  the  ships 
arrived  in  the  Waitemata  within  an 
hour  of  one  another. 
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Race  to  London. 

After  discharging  at  Wellington  at  the 
end  of  1876  the  Ocean  Mail  loaded  up 
with  wool,  tallow,  and  the  other  usual 
colonial  produce.  She  was  ready  for  sea 
again  the  following  March,  and  as  the 
Avalanche  was  also  a  full  ship,  and  the 
Crusader,  which  was  loading  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  was  practically  in  the  same  state, 
the  three  masters  made  up  a  race  back 
to  London  town.  All  unbeknown  to  her 
two  competitors,  the  Ocean  Mail  dropped 
out  of  this  exciting  event  very  early, 
but  communication  between  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  its  off-lying  islands  was  very 
spasmodic  in  those  days.  The  first  news 
was  brought  by  a  passing  whaler,  and 
subsequently  the  survivors  of  the  wreck 
were  taken  to  Wellington  by  a  trading 
schooner. 

The  Avalance  and  Ocean  Mail  left 
Wellington  on  March  16,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  they  were  still  in  company,  and 
there  being  no  wind  Captain  Watson, 
of  the  “Mail,”  went  on  board  the 
Avalanche,  and  remained  aboard  the  best 
part  of  the  day.  That  night  the  vessels 
parted  company,  and  four  days  later  the 
Ocean  Mail  was  a  hopeless  wreck.  The 
people  on  the  Avalanche  never  knew 
anything  of  the  disaster  to  the  Ocean 
Mail  until  they  got  Home.  In  giving  ail 
account  of  the  race  in  an  earlier  article 
dealing  with  the  Avalanche  and  the 
Crusader,  I  spoke  of  the  Ocean  Mail 
being  commanded  by  Captain  Roberts. 
That,  however,  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
master’s  name  was  John  Watson. 

Struck  French  Reef. 

The  morning  after  the  ships  parted 
company  off  the  Chathams  the  wind 
hauled  into  the  south-east,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  the  night  of  March  20, 
when,  after  the  ship  had  been  caught 
aback  a  couple  of  times,  the  wind  hauled 
suddenly  to  the  south-west  and  began 
to  blow  hard.  Sail  was  taken  in  during 
the  night,  and,  the  wind  increasing,  all 
hands  were  called  at  2  a.m.  to  take  in 
more  sail.  A  couple  of  hours  later  the 
third  mate  reported  that  the  ship  was 
nearly  ashore.  The  captain  and  mate 
were  called  at  once,  and  though  every 
■effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  reefs  under 
the  ship’s  lee,  it  was  soon  seen  to  be 
hopeless.  When  morning  came  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  was  hard  and  fast 
on  part  of  the  French  Reef,  between 
Matarakau  and  Taupeka  Point,  Chat¬ 
ham  Islands.  At  noon,  the  day  before 
the  disaster,  the  ship  was  about  25 
miles  west  of  the  group,  and  laid  a  course 
to  take  her  north  and  east  of  it,  but  it 
was  subsequently  stated  that  the  chart 


and  actual  position  of  the  Chatham 
Islands  did  not  agree. 

The  boats  were  at  once  got  out  after 
the  Ocean  Mail  struck,  and  passengers 
and  crew  got  ashore.  There  were  five 
passengers  (Misses  Harrison  and  Jen¬ 
kins,  Messrs.  Cotter,  Nathan,  and 
Conway).  Stores  were  also  taken 
ashore,  and  tarried  up  into  the  bush, 
where  tents  were  pitched  for  the  crew. 
The  passengers  and  Captain  Watson 
went  to  the  house  of  a  Maori,  some 
couple  of  miles  from  the  wreck.  The 
weather,  which,  had  been  fine,  then  broke, 
and  there  was  so  much  surf  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  off  to  the  wreck. 
Eventually,  however,  the  master  made  a 
survey  of  the  wreck,  and  she  was  sold 
to  one  of  the  Chatham  Island  runholders 
for  £945.  Considering  that  she  had  a 
cargo  worth  £78,000  on  board  it  was  not 
a  dear  bargain,  and  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  other  residents  of  the 
Group  should  protest  that  “the  greatest 
indiscretion  had  been  shown  in  disposing 
of  the  wreck.”  All  the  principal  resi¬ 
dents  of  Waitangi  signed  a  protest  to 
the  insurance  companies.  There  were 
nearly  5000  bales  of  wool  aboard,  and 
400  tons  of  this  was  saved  in  a  very 
short  while,  not  to  mention  many  casks 
of  tallow. 

Perjury  Charge. 

The  vessel  by  which  news  was  brought 
to  Wellington  of  the  wreck  of  the  Ocean 
Mail  also  had  on  board  three  members 
of  the  crew,  under  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
perjury  at  the  magisterial  inquiry  held 
at  the  Chathams.  It  seems  that  the 
master  of  the  Ocean  Mail  objected  to 
dead  reckoning  by  log  being  kept,  and 
at  the  inquiry  the  second  and  third 
mates  and  an  apprentice  swore  that  the 
log  had  been  heaved,  a  statement  that 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  be  false. 
The  three  men  were  charged  with  per¬ 
jury,  and  were  brought  up  before  the 
Resident  Magistrate  and  some  justices 
of  the  peace.  Evidently  the  Chatham 
Islands  Bench  “did  itself  proud”  over 
the  rare  event  of  such  a  trial,  for  the 
newspaper  account  speaks  of  “volumin¬ 
ous  depositions,”  and  says  “they  filled 
89  pages  of  foolscap.” 

An  inquiry  into  .the  wreck  was  held 
at  the  Islands,  and  after  sitting  for  a 
week  the  Court  found  that  the  mishap 
was  due  mainly  to  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  and  officers  in  not 
keeping  dead-reckoning  by  the  log. 
Captain  Watson’s  certificate  was  sus¬ 
pended  for  nine  months,  and  those  of 
the  first  and  second  mates  for  six 
months. 
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When  the  Carisbrooke  Castle,  a  ship 
of  1415  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Freebody,  arrived  in  Auckland  on  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1875,  after  a  passage  of  92 
days,  from  Belfast,  with  the  first  of  the 
Katikati  settlers  on  board,  she  was 
pi  onounced  by  one  of  the  newspapers 
“the  most  completely  fitted  and  best 
conditioned  immigrant  ship  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  see.”  The  ship  brought 
out  3G3  people  selected  for  settlements 
in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Vesey  Stewart,  a  name  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  pioneer- 
ing  days  in  that  part  of  the  Province. 
The  party  included  a  large  number  of 
people  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  most 
of  them  being  Orangemen.  A  public 
welcome  in  the  Choral  Hall  was  given 
to  the  newcomers,  and  they  were  after¬ 
wards  taken  down  to  Tauranga  by  the 
Northern  Company’s  steamer  Rowena. 

She  was  a  very  handsome  ship,  this 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  and  the  sight  she 
made  as  she  sailed  into  the  Waitemata 
Harbour  before  a  north-east  wind  is 
recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 


in  very  florid  language.  Liverpool  was 
left  on  June  3,  and  then  the  ship  sailed 
o\  er  to  Belfast  to  pick  up  her  passen¬ 
gers.  The  Irish  port  was  left  on  June 
and  the  passage  to  New  Zealand  was 
one  unbroken  spell  of  fine  weather. 
When  running  down  her  easting  on  the 
parallel  of  45  degrees  South  the  ship 
made  some  capital  runs.  On  July  23 
she  logged  305  miles,  and  other  good 
runs  recorded  were  280  miles,  296,  252, 
259,  and  another  280.  The  only  event 
out  of  the  common  during  the  passage 
happened  on  June  24,  when  at  nine  p.m. 
the  ship  passed  through  “a  patch  of 
snow-white  water,  about  one  mile  in 
extent,  and  with  a  very  clearly  defined 
and  distinct  margin.” 

When  the  Carisbrooke  Castle  visited 
Auckland  she  was  a  seven-year-old  ship. 
She  was  built  at  Glasgow  by  Barclay 
and  Curie,  and  was  owned  by  Donald 
Currie,  of  London — a  name  not  without 
renown  in  shipping  circles.  In  1874  this 
fine  ship  visited  Lyttelton,  where  she 
arrived  on  September  2,  after  a  passage 
of  93  days.  Captain  Freebody  com¬ 
manded  on  both  voyages  to  New  Zealand. 


THE  STAR  OF  ERIN. 

Wrecked  at  the  Bluff. 


A  ship  that  came  to  an  untimely  end 
in  New  Zealand  was  the  Star  of  Erin,  a 
vessel  of  about  950  tons,  first  rigged  as 
a  ship  and  then  as  a  barque.  She  made 
three  passages  to  the  colony.  Leaving 
London  Docks  on  May  2,  1882,  she 

reached  Port  Chalmers  on  August  10,  100 
days,  anchor  to  anchor.  In  1890  she 
again  visited  that  port.  Leaving  London 
on  December  16,  1889,  she  took  99  days 
to  reach  Port  Chalmers,  where  she 
arrived  on  March  25,  1890.  On  November 
25,  1890,  she  left  the  Docks  for  Welling¬ 
ton,  which  port  she  made  on  March  3, 
1891,  a  passage  also  of  98  days.  On 
this  occasion  the  Star  of  Erin  was  wind 
bound  off  the  port  for  nine  days. 

The  barque  loaded  in  the  South,  and 
on  February  6  she  sailed  from  the  Bluff 


for  London,  having  on  board  a  cargo  of 
7219  sacks  of  oats,  2721  bales  of  wool, 
and  40  casks  of  tallow.  The  cargo  was 
valued  at  £33,000  and  the  ship  at  £10,000. 
Just  after  the  barque  left  port  a  thick 
south-east  gale  sprang  up,  and  at  mid¬ 
night  she  ran  on  the  treacherous  Wai- 
papa  Point,  where  she  became  a  total 
wreck.  Captain  Hopkins  and  all  on 
board  got  safely  ashore,  and  there  was 
no  loss  of  life.  The  reefs  off  this  well- 
known  point  run  out  from  the  mainland 
towards  Ruapuke  Island,  which  lies 
right  in  the  centre  of  Foveaux  Straits. 
Sailing  vessels  used  to  be  warned  to 
give  this  part  of  the  coast  a  wide  berth. 
More  than  one  good  vessel  came  to  grief 
there,  including  the  s.s.  Tararua,  which 
was  wrecked  with  great  loss  of  life  in 
1881. 
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THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 


Of  the  three  passages  she  made  to 
New  Zealand,  the  City  of  Dublin’s  best 
was  the  93  days  to  Port  Chalmers,  port 
to  port,  or  87  land  to  land.  Leaving 
London  on  April  14,  1878,  she  was  off 
Start  Point  on  the  19th,  crossed  the 
Line  May  16,  rounded  the  Cape  June  14, 
passed  the  Snares  July  15,  and  arrived 
on  July  16.  Captain  Stevens  commanded. 
The  first  time  the  City  of  Dublin  visited 
New  Zealand  was  in  1874.  She  left 
Liverpool  on  December  27,  1873,  experi¬ 
enced  heavy  weather  for  the  first  eleven 
days,  and  took  her  final  departure  on 
January  7.  She  arrived  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  April  15,  1874 — 109  days, 
port  to  port.  Captain  W.  Hall  was  in 
command,  and  was  still  so  upon  the 
second  occasion  on  which  the  City  of 
Dublin  was  in  New  Zealand  waters — ■ 
1876,  when  she  visited  Lyttelton.  Leav¬ 
ing  London  on  April  28,  1876,  the 


Equator  was  crossed  on  May  26,  the 
Cape  was  rounded  on  June  24,  and  the 
Snares  sighted  on  August  2.  The  City 
of  Dublin  was  a  fast  sailer,  but  on  this 
passage  she  was  detained  by  light  winds 
and  calms  after  passing  the  Cape.  Then 
followed  a  succession  of  severe  gales. 
Reporting  the  ship’s  arrival,  a  Lyttelton 
paper  refers  to  a  mishap  that  occurred 
when  she  was  working  up  to  an  anchor¬ 
age.  Several  sails  were  lost,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  was  the  fore¬ 
topsail,  a  brand  new  sail.  The  ship 
brought  up  in  eleven  fathoms,  with  75 
fathoms  of  chain  out,  but  the  gale  drove 
her  before  it,  and  the  second  anchor  had 
to  be  let  go,  and  even  then  the  ship 
drove  a  mile  and  a  half  before  she  was 
finally  brought  up.  The  pilot  boat, 
which  was  being  towed  astern,  capsized, 
but  fortunately  the  pilot’s  man  had 
been  taken  on  board  the  ship. 


THE  THURLAND  CASTLE. 

Cargo  Broachers  Trapped. 


Although  she  made  but  one  passage 
to  New  Zealand,  the  powerful  iron  ship 
Thurland  Castle  provided  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  “copy”  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  A  brand-new  ship,  she  made  the 
passage  in  the  good  time  of  96  days, 
arriving  in  Auckland  Harbour  on 
February  8,  1877.  Her  commander  was 
Captain  Anderson,  a  young  man  only 
24  years  of  age,  whose  father  had  an 
interest  in  the  vessel.  Captain  Anderson 
had  formerly  been  chief  officer  of  the 
Dallam  Tower,  a  vessel  which  had  a 
notoriously  stormy  passage  out  from  the 
Old  Country.  Sailing  from  Gravesend 
on  November  4,  1876,  the  Thurland 

Castle  dropped  the  pilot  off  Start  Point 
on  the  7th.  The  Equator  was  crossed 
on  December  12,  and  the  meridian  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  January  6. 
When  running  down  her  easting  on  the 
parallel  of  45deg  south  the  ship  had  the 
wind  from  west-north-west  and  south¬ 
west,  and  averaged  246  miles  a  day. 
Strong  breezes  were  experienced  round 
Tasmania,  and  the  ship  logged  263  miles 
a  day  for  about  eight  days. 


Three  days  before  Auckland  was 
reached  a  young  man  named  Watson 
Maxwell,  while  drawing  water  from 
over  the  stern  of  the  ship,  fell  over¬ 
board  and  was  drowned.  The  Thurland 
Castle  brought  out  a  number  of  fallow 
deer  for  acclimatisation  purposes.  There 
were  32  to  start  with.  One  jumped  over¬ 
board  in  the  dock  before  the  ship  sailed, 
and  three  others  died  about  a  fortnight 
out.  The  whole  herd  was  taken  ill,  and 
after  the  three  had  succumbed  it  sud¬ 
denly  struck  the  captain  that  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  was  a  good  thing  to 
administer.  This  “did  the  trick”  and 
the  rest  of  the  herd  recovered  and  stood 
the  long  journey  very  well. 

Caught  Red-Handed. 

A  clever  capture  of  cargo-broachers 
was  made  by  Captain  Anderson.  Early 
in  December,  when  the  ship  was  entering 
the  S.E.  Trades,  an  order  was  given  one 
evening  that  necessitated  “all  hands,” 
but  two  men  were  missing.  As  the 
absent  ones  had  been  taken  on  at  the 
last  moment  at  Gravesend  to  complete 
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the  ciew,  and  did  not  bear  a  very  good 
leputation,  the  master  suspected  that 
something  was  wrong.  He  sent  a  lad 
below  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  the 
pair  having  tried  to  get  at  the  cargo, 
and  the  youngster  soon  came  back  and 
said  that  he  had  found  a  cap  down  the 
fore-hold.  The  fore-hatch  cover  was 
clapped  on,  and  a  man  placed  on  watch 
with  instructions  to  immediately  call 
the  master  if  any  knocking  was  heard. 

By  and  by  came  three'  gentle  raps  on 
the  underside  of  the  cover,  the  skipper 
was  called,  and  he  and  the  mates  quietly 
surrounded  the  hatch.  Then  the 
knocking  grew  more  impatient,  and  the 
skipper  gave  a  signal  to  lift  the  cover 
off.  There  were  the  two  missing  men, 
with  two  bottles  of  grog  in  each  hand, 
while  at  their  feet  were  two  naked 
lights  and  five  more  bottles  of  grog.  One 
of  the  marauders,  no  doubt  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  hatch-cover  had 
been  lifted  by  a  pal,  passed  up  a  couple 
of  bottles,  and  had  actually  put  them 


into  the  outstretched  hands  of  the 
second-mate  before  discovering  his  mis¬ 
take.  In  his  fright  the  sailor  dropped 
one  of  the  two  bottles  in  his  other  hand 
and  it  smashed  on  the  cargo.  That 
ended  the  play;  both  men  were  put  in 
irons,  and  remained  so  for  the  rest  of 
the  voyage. 

All  the  hay  and  straw  intended  for 
the  deei  was  stowed  in  the  hold  where 
this  precious  pair  of  cargo- broachers 
had  been  at  work,  but  what  made  the 
incident  all  the  more  exciting  for  the 
rest  of  the  people  on  board,  was  the 
fact  that  the  hold  also  contained  several 
tons  of  gunpowder! 

Upon  arrival  at  Auckland  the  two 
prisoners  were  handed  over  to  the  police, 
and  when  brought  before  the  Court  they 
got  six  months’  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour. 

From  Auckland  the  Thurland  Castle 
went  over  to  Newcastle  where  she 
loaded  coal,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again  after  she  sailed  from  that  port. 


THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH. 


The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  vessel  of 
1117  tons,  built  in  1867,  made  three 
trips  to  New  Zealand  from  England. 
Her  first  was  to  Wellington  in  1873. 
She  sailed  on  September  9,  and  arrived 
on  December  8,  a  passage  of  90  days. 
Captain  MeGuiness  was  in  command. 
The  following  year  she  visited  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  leaving  the  Old  Country  on' July 
18,  and  reaching  her  destination  on 
November  1,  the  time  occupied  being 
100  days.  After  being  detained  nine 
days  in  the  Channel  she  left  Start  Point 
on  July  27,  and  then  had  favourable 
weather  up  to  the  15th  of  October,  the 
top-gallant  sails  never  having  been 


taken  in  between  these  two  dates.  She 
then  stiuck  a  terrific  gale  from  the 
W.S.W.  The  Snares  was  reached  on 
October  27. 

On  August  8,  1875,  the  “Duke”  again 
sailed  for  Lyttelton,  which  was  reached 
on  November  17 — time  occupied  101 
days.  On  this  occasion  she  encountered 
a  succession  of  heavy  gales  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  She  struck  a  particu¬ 
larly  bad  blow  on  October  19,  on  which 
day  a  heavy  sea  broke  on  board,  flood¬ 
ing  the  decks  and  filling  the  cabins,  and 
carrying  away  everything  movable  on 
deck,  including  the  water  tanks  and 
boats.  Captain  Mosey  commanded  on 
both  these  voyages  to  Lyttelton. 


THE  HINDOSTAN. 


The  Hindostan,  a  vessel  of  some  1300 
tons,  chartered  by  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company,  left  London  on 
March  26,  1874,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  July  12,  a  passage  of  108 
days.  .  She  had  on  board  344  passengers. 
Captain  White  was  in  command.  The 
following  year  she  was  in  Wellington, 
being  on  this  voyage  commanded  by 
Captain  Gregory.  She  left  London  on 
February  10,  1875,  and  reached  Welling¬ 


ton  on  May  22 — an  even  hundred  days. 
There  was  another  Hindostan,  a  vessel 
of  833  tons,  which  brought  a  number  of 
Government  immigrants  out  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  1873.  She  left  London  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1873,  and  reached  the  Wai- 
temata  on  December  28,  1873.  Her  com¬ 
mander  was  Captain  Peek,  who  was 
formerly  in  the  Beth  Shan,  and  later 
made  the  record  passage  to  Lyttelton 
in  the  Waimate. 
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THE  ASHMORE. 


There  were  two  ships  called  Ashmore. 
The  first  was  one  of  the  Willis  Line,  a 
vessel  of  400  or  500  tons,  which  visited 
Dunedin  and  Lyttelton  in  1854,  and 
Auckland  in  1856.  The  second  Ashmore 
was  a  line  vessel  of  1099  tons,  char¬ 
tered  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co., 
which  visited  Auckland  twice.  Leaving 
the  Start  on  May  2,  1881,  she  made 
Auckland  on  July  31,  93  days  port  to 
port,  or  87  days  land  to  land.  The  Cape 
was  reached  52  days  out,  and  there  to 
Tasmania  the  ship  had  strong  gales,  her 
average  daily  run  for  25  days  being  220 
miles.  During  a  gale  of  wind  the  ship 


lost  two  gaffs,  and  for  three  weeks 
before  making  port  had  no  sails  on  the 
mizzen  mast.  Leaving  the  docks  on 
May  19,  1882,  and  Gravesend  two  days 
later,  the  Ashmore  reached  Auckland  on 
September  1,  a  passage  of  103  days. 
During  this  voyage  she  experienced  some 
very  heavy  weather.  On  August  6  she 
lost  her  jib'boom  and  one  of  her  top-gal¬ 
lant  masts,  and  the  repairs  took  four  days 
to  effect.  When  running  down  her  east¬ 
ing  between  43  and  44  south  she  made 
some  good  runs  of  300  miles  a  day. 
Captain  Whitmore  was  in  command  on 
both  occasions  when  the  vessel  visited 
Auckland. 


THE  HEREFORD. 


The  Hereford,  a  fine  powerful  ship  of 
1149  tons,  built  at  Glasgow  by  Elder  in 
1869  for  the  Merchant  Shipping  Co.,  of 
London,  was  chartered  by  the  N.Z. 
Shipping  Co.  in  the  seventies,  and  made 
three  successful  and  uneventful  voyages 
to  Lyttelton,  the  only  New  Zealand  port 
visited.  On  each  voyage  the  Hereford 
brought  out  about  300  Government 
immigrants.  She  came  out  first  in  1874, 
under  Captain  Elsden,  R.N.R.  Sailing 
on  April  18,  she  arrived  on  July  14, 
making  the  passage  in  81  clays  from 
Start  Point,  and  87  from  port.  On  the 
second  passage  she  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  October  31,  1877,  under  Captain  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  and  arrived  on  January  10,  1878, 
making  a  fine  run  of  80  days,  port  to 


port.  When  in  the  Southern  Ocean  the 
ship  made  some  good  runs  of  310,  305, 
and  302  days.  On  the  last  passage  the 
Hereford  sailed  on  October  6  and  arrived 
at  Lyttelton  on  December  30,  1879. 

Writing  from  Dean  Street,  Arch  Hill, 
Auckland,  Mr.  Sidney  R.  Billett 
mentioned  that  he  and  166  other 
passengers  were  brought  out  by  the 
Hereford  to  Townsville,  Australia,  in 
1883.  The  ship  took  101  days  and  her 
best  day’s  run  was  335,  which  was 
logged  soon  after  crossing  the  line.  She 
brought  railway  iron  to  Townsville, 
sailed  thence  to  Calcutta  for  coolies  for 
Demerara,  where  she  loaded  sugar  for 
Home.  Mr.  Billett  tells  me  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  ship  was  wrecked  off  Cape 
Horn  when  on  the  passage  Home. 


THE  ASIA. 


The  Asia,  a  vessel  of  1445  tons,  owned 
by  W.  Brown,  of  Glasgow,  and  chartered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company, 
was  in  New  Zealand  waters  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  only.  She  left  London  originally, 
but  called  at  Cork  to  embark  her  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  numbered  391,  and  sailed 


from  that  port  on  February  8,  1874.  The 
Line  was  crossed  on  March  5.  After  a 
good  passage  the  ship  made  her  landfall 
at  Cape  Saunders  at  daylight  on  April 
26,  and  arrived  in  port  next  day  —  78 
days  from  Cork,  or  87  days  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Asia  was  in  command  of 
Captain  T.  McMillan. 
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THE  CITY  OF  AGRA. 


The  City  of  Agra  made  two  voyages 
to  New  Zealand.  On  March  10,  1874,  she 
left  London  and  arrived  at  Lyttelton 
on  May  28,  a  79-day  passage.  She  passed 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  on  April  24, 
and  the  Leeuwin  when  00  days  out.  The 
Snares  were  passed  on  May  26,  at  8  a.m., 
and  next'  evening  the  ship  was  off  the 
Peninsula,  70  days  from  Gravesend — a 
very  fine  performance.  'In  1879  the  ship 
visited  Auckland.  She  left  London  on 
May  27,  and  made  port  on  September  9, 
the  passage  taking  105  days.  Captain 
Young  commanded  on  both  occasions. 

The  City  of  Agra  was  one  of  the  early 
iron  ships.  Referring  to  her  and  the 
Sam  Mendel,  Basil  Lubbock  says: 
“These  two  early  iron  ships  were  both 
exceedingly  fast,  and  made  many  a  good 


passage  to  the  colonies.  The  City  of 
Agra  once  landed  her  passengers  in 
Melbourne  when  only  65  days  out  from 
the  Tuskar.  On  another  occasion  she 
passed  Port  Phillip  Heads  03  days  out, 
when  on  her  way  to  Queensland;  and  she 
made  the  run  out  to  Lyttelton,  N.Z.,  in 
71  days.”  This  last  statement  is,  I  am 
afraid,  a  mistake,  as  the  only  record  I 
can  find  of  the  ship  visiting  Lyttelton 
is  the  one  I  have  mentioned  above. 
Lubbock  says  the  City  of  Agra  was 
wrecked  on  Cape  Sable  in  1907,  when 
on  a  passage  from  New  York  to  Bridge- 
water.  The  City  of  Agra  was  afloat  47 
years,  and  the  Sam  Mendel  a  year 
longer,  which,  as  Lubbock  remarks, 
“speaks  volumes  for  the  good  workman¬ 
ship  of  their  builders.” 


THE  ENDYMION. 


Four  passages  to  New  Zealand  were 
made  by  the  Endymion,  759  tons, 
Captain  Richardson.  Her  first  appear 
ance  was  in  Auckland  in  1873.  She  lefl 
the  Docks  on  April  8,  and  reached  Auck¬ 
land  on  July  18,  101  days  from  the 
Docks.  Just  after  passing  the  Cape  a 
sad  accident  happened.  At  4  o’clock 
one  morning  an  apprentice  named  John 
Richards  was  missing.  No  one  ever 
knew  exactly  what  happened,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  he  must  have  fallen  over¬ 
board  during  his  watch.  The  Endymion, 
which  was  built  in  1869,  at  Glasgow,  for 
the  tea  trade,  was  a  superior  class  of 
vessel,  with  excellent  accommodation  for 
passengers.  The  passages  made  by  the 
ship  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Apr.  8 

July  18,  ’73 

Richardson  101 

Nov.  1,  ’78 

Feb.  8,  ’79 

Richardson  99 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

May  3 

Aug.  6,  ’7  7 

Richardson  95 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

July  2 

Oct.  22,  ’7  4 

Richardson  112 

THE  D1LPUSSUND. 


Two  voyages  were  made  to  Auck¬ 
land  by  the  barque  Dilpussund,  in 
command  of  Captain  Kelly.  She  arrived 
first  on  April  15th,  1876,  after  a  long 
passage  of  114  days,  and  she  was  back 
again  on  June  23rd  of  the  following 
year,  the  passage  on  that  occasion  tak¬ 
ing  106  days.  A  strange  occurrence 


marked  the  voyage  of  1877.  She  left 
Gravesend  on  March  9th.  and  on  April 
25th,  during  the  afternoon,  the  crew  of 
the  barque  felt  a  distinct  shock,  as  if 
she  had  passed  over  a  sandbank.  The 
incident  was  put  down  to  a  shock  from 
a  submarine  earthquake.  On  both  voy¬ 
ages  the  barque  experienced  heavy 
^weather  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 


L 
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THE  CARONA. 


Two  passages  were  made  to  New 
Zealand  by  the  Carona,  1200  tons,  which 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  people  to 
Port  Chalmers.  On  May  24,  1874,  she 
left  the  Old  Country  with  496  passen- 
geis.  Pinal  departure  was  taken  from 
the  Lizard  on  June  1,  crossed  the 
-Equator  on  July  2,  made  the  Snares  on 
August  22,  82  days  from  the  Lizard, 
and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  August 
28,  96  days  from  port.  In  1876  she 
brought  out  318  immigrants.  Sailing 
from  London  on  November  2,  1875,  she 


was  detained  thirteen  days  in  the 
Channel,  and  took  her  final  departure 
from  Land’s  End  on  the  15th.  She 
crossed  the  Line  on  December  12,  sighted 
1 1  ince  Edward  Island  on  January  12, 
and^  made  the  Snares  on  January  29, 
1876,  but  was  detained  seven  days  on 
the  coast  by  north  winds  and  gales.  The 
passage  was  made  in  96  days,  exactly 
the  same  time  as  she  took  in  1874. 
Captain  Robertson  was  in  command  on 
the  first  passage,  and  Captain  Strachan 
on  the  second. 


1  HE  PALALA. 


Of  the  three  passages  she  made  to 
■Jew  Zealand  the  best  time  recorded  by 
the  1000-ton  iron  barque  Palala,  Captain 
P.  -H.  I  aynter,  was  the  85  days  port  to 
port,  London  to  Port  Chalmers;  or  78 
days  i2  hours  land  to  land.  The  barque 
lett  London  on  October  27tli,  1880  and 
arrived  in  Port  Chalmers  oil  January 
20th.  1881.  She  crossed  the  Equator 
on  November  23rd,  and  rounded  the 
Cape  on  December  18th.  'During  the  run 
through  the  Southern  Ocean  the  Palala 
averaged  240  miles  a  day.  When  the 


barque  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 
Zealand  waters  she  was  a  splendid  new 
vessel.  That  was  at  Lyttelton  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  1878,  after  a  99-day  passage 
from  the  Old  Country,  which  she  left  on 
May  21st.  On  April  14th,  1880,  the 
barque  was  back  again  in  Lyttelton  On 
that  occasion  she  took  101  days,  having 
left  the  Old  Country  on  January  3rd. 
On  both  these  trips  to  Lyttelton  she 
experienced  fine  weather;  in  fact,  too 
fine  to  allow  of  good  time  being 
recorded.  G 


the  brahmin. 


ioLhe?'Z'  SlllPPni8'  Co.’s  ship  Brahmin, 
1264  tons,  arrived  at  Auckland  on 
March  1,  1883,  after  a  98-day  voyage 
from  Gravesend.  She  was  an  almost 
new  vessel,  having  been  built  bv  Robert 
Steel  and  Co.  on  the  Clyde  in  1877.  She 
brought  some  50  passengers  to  Auck¬ 
land.  On  January  14,  six  days  after 
passing  Tristan  d’Aeunha,  the  Brahmin 
met  several  icebergs,  from  250ft  to  300ft 

In  1889  slle  was  a8ain  in  New 
Zealand,  and  twice  in  1890.  Her 

passages  were:  — 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Oct.  29,  '89 

Feb.  2,  ’90 

McKenzie 

96 

TO  WELLINGTON. 

Nov.  28,  ’88 

Mar.  3,  ’89 

McKenzie 

96 

iu  UUNEDIIM. 

Sailed. 

Arrived.  Captain.  Days. 

TO  AUCKLAND. 

Sep.  8 

Dec.  2,  ’90  McKenzie  85 

Nov.  23,  ’82 

Mar.  1,  ’83 

Sowells 

98 
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THE  LEBU. 


Captain  H.  McKenzie  Loses  His  Life. 


Tlie  first  time  the  barque  Lebu 
appeared  in  New  Zealand  waters  was  on 
a  trip  to  Auckland,  which  was  marked 
by  a  tragedy  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  captain.  She  was  under  the  flag  of 
the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.  Leaving  London 
on  May  18,  1S78,  she  did  not  reach 
Auckland  until  September  27,  132  days 
from  the  Docks,  and  her  exceptionally, 
long  passage  was  accounted  for  by  the 
terrible  weather  she  met  after  crossing 
the  Equator.  She  was  in  command  of 
Captain  Henry  McKenzie.  All  went  well 
until  the  Line  was  crossed  on  July  4. 
On  the  25th  of  that  month  she  encoun¬ 
tered  a  fearful  storm  that  compelled 
her  to  heave-to  for  20  hours.  Thence 
to  rounding  the  Cape  on  August  6 
variable  winds  were  experienced,  and  on 
the  16th  a  terrific  gale  struck  the  ship. 

The  storm  had  been  foreseen,  and 
every  preparation  made  to  meet  its 
violence.  Just  after  mid-day  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sea  was  seen  coming  up  astern. 
Captain  McKenzie,  who  was  standing  at 
the  wheel,  saw  it  coming,  and  sang  out 
to  the  men  to  look  out.  The  next 
moment  the  great  sea  broke  over  the 
stern,  and  swept  the  barque  from  end 
to  end.  The  cabin  was  half-filled,  and 
everything  that  was  movable  was 
awash.  When  the  decks  were  once 
more  clear,  after  what  seemed  a  ter¬ 
ribly  long  time,  it  was  found  that  great 
damage  had  been  done.  The  com¬ 
panions,  skids,  some  boats,  and  a  lot  of 


railing  had  been  swept  away,  the  two 
men  who  had  been  at  the  wheel  were 
both  injured,  the  third  mate  (Mr. 
William  Kennedy)  had  his  leg  broken, 
and  a  seaman  named  Yates  was  badly 
bruised,.  Captain  McKenzie  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  thought 
he  had  been  swept  overboard,  but  he 
was  found  under  the  windlass  forward 
with  his  head  split  open  from  the  crown 
to  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  He  was  quite 
dead.  The  burial  took  place  in  the 
evening.  Mr.  E.  F.  Wadeson,  the  chief 
officer,  took  command  and  brought  the 
vessel  to  Auckland. 

The  voyages  made  to  New  Zealand  by 
the  Lebu  were:  — 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

M  ay  l  8 

Sep.  27,  ’78 

Wadeson  132 

July  S 

Oct.  24,  ’79 

Lindsay  114 

TO  WELLINGTON 

Apr.  2  5 

Aug.  8,  ’90 

Waddell  105 

TO  DUNEDIN 

* 

Aug.  27, ’90 

Waddell  — 

*  Via  Wellington. 


THE  DILHAREE. 


Originally  a  full-rigged  ship  built  for 
trooping  to  India,  the  Dilliaree,  a  com¬ 
posite-built  vessel  of  1293  tons,  was 
rigged  as  a  barque  when  she  came  to 
New  Zealand  in  1874  and  1875  under 
Captain  R.  McNeilly.  She  was  a  well- 
found  craft,  and  was  pronounced  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  carrying  immigrants,  as 
she  had  very  roomy  accommodation, 
having  been  built  for  a  troopship.  She 
belonged  to  Messrs.  J.  Lidgett  and  Sons, 
London.  The  first  port  she  visited  in 
New  Zealand  was  Lyttelton.  Leaving 


Plymouth  on  December  12,  1873,  with 
300  immigrants  and  15  cabin  passen¬ 
gers,  she  made  Lyttelton  on  March  11, 
1874,  a  passage  of  89  days.  On  January 
16,  1875,  she  arrived  at  Auckland  from 
London,  the  passage  having  taken  105 
days  from  the  docks,  or  93  from  the 
Lizard.  On  this  occasion  she  brought 
out  375  Government  immigrants.  While 
becalmed  for  several  days  early  in 
November  off  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  the 
ship  had  plenty  of  company,  there  being 
no  less  than  sixteen  other  sailing  vessels 
within  sight. 
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DUNFILLAN. 


TJie  Dunfillan  was  a  vessel  of  853  tons 
which  paid  two  visits  to  Port  Chalmers, 
tdie  arrived  there  on  June  13,  1870,  from 
Glasgow,  which  port  she  left  on  March 
9— a  passage  of  90  days.  Captain 
Gamble,  who  was  in  command,  reported 
that  on  three  consecutive  days  the  ship 
logged  325  miles  a  day.  She  crossed 
the  Equator  27  days  out  from  port,  but 
she  then  met  with  light  winds  and 
calms,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifty- 
ninth  day  out  that  she  passed  the  Cape 


of  Good  Hope.  There  were  150  passen- 
geis.  On  January  15,  1874,  she  again 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers,  this  time  in 
charge  of  Captain  Kerr.  Gravesend  was 
left  on  October  20,  1873,  the  voyage 
thus  taking  81  days.  On  this  occasion 
she  had  1G1  passengers,  and  came  con¬ 
signed  to  the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.  The 
Dunfillan  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  N.Z.  Shipping  Co.,  and  named  the 
Mataura,  under  which  name  further 
reference  will  be  found  at  page  208. 


THE  CARIOLANUS. 


The  ship  C'oriolanus,  1040  tons,  made 
three  voyages  to  New  Zealand.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  in  1879.  On 
April  0  of  that  year  she  arrived  at 
Lyttelton,  having  sailed  from  the  Old 
Country  on  January  6,  a  passage  of  90 
days.  Leaving  London  on  November  11 
1879,  she  sailed  for  Port  Chalmers,  where 


she  arrived  on  February  22,  1880,  the 
time  occupied  being  103*  days.  Captain 
Cawse  commanded  on  both  the  above 
passages.  She  next  visited  the  colony 
in  1889,  arriving  in  Wellington  on  July 
15  of  that  year.  She  had  left  the  Old 
Country  on  April  13,  so  her  time  was 
Jo  days.  Captain  Torkilson  was  in 
command. 


THE  ROOPARELL. 


When  she  arrived  at  Auckland  on  May 
30,  1874,  the  ship  Rooparell,  Captain 
Sandberg,  95  days  out  from  London,  or 
90  Land  to  land,  brought  no  less  than 
of, 7  immigrants,  the  largest  number  ever 
brought  to  the  port  up  to  that  date, 
ibe  large  number  of  people  arrived  in 


good  health.  During  the  passage  there 
were  three  births  and  three  deaths. 
London  was  left  on  February  24,  the 
meridian  of  the  Cape  was  passed  on 
April  25,  and  land  near  the  North  Cape 
of  New  Zealand  was  sighted  on  the 
morning  of  May  29. 


THE  CARDIGAN  CASTLE. 


Jhe  Cardigan  Castle,  1200  tons,  Cap¬ 
tain  Davies,  visited  New  Zealand  twice 
Lyttelton  being  the  port  of  call  on  both 
occasions.  Sailing  from  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try  on  August  23,  1873,  she  reached 


Lyttelton  on  November  15,  having  done 

os6  “  84  da5rs‘  0n-  September 

28’.  1.876,  she  again  left  for  Lyttelton, 
arriving  there  on  January  0  of* the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  taking  an  even  100  days. 


THE  MARAVAL. 


Flyinc 


the  N.Z. 
Maraval, 
arrived 
16,  1879, 


the  ship 
Ramsey, 

January 

94  days  from  Plvmouth,  brin 


Shipping  Co.’s  flag, 
1257  tons,  Captain 
at  Auckland  on 
after  a  passage  of 


immigrants.  She 


was  then  a 


32S 

new 


been  bui]t  at  Dumbarton 
by  McMillan  in  1877.  The  Maraval  was 
m  Auckland  again  the  following  vear 
arriving  on  January  23,  1880.  She  had 
sailed  on  October  31,  1879,  her  time  on 
tne  passage  being  84  days. 
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THE  SYDENHAM. 


“Although  the  passage  was  a  rather 
lengthy  one,  time  was  not  allowed  to 
drag,  as  concerts,  games,  etc.,  were 
indulged  in,  and  a  newspaper  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  board,  this  being  greatly 
appreciated.”  So  read  the  report  of  the 
arrival  of  the  barque  Sydenham,  1063 
tons.  Captain  Millar,  at  Auckland,  on 
March  22,  1881,  with  a  number  of 
immigrants.  Although  the  method  of 


bringing  out  our  immigrants  has  changed 
tremendously  since  1881,  human  nature 
has  not  changed,  and  the  hundreds  of 
immigrants  who  are  coming  out  in  1924 
still  amuse  themselves  very  much  as  the 
people  of  43  years  ago.  The  Sydenham 
made  one  other  passage  to  New  Zealand, 
visiting  Lyttelton,  where  she  arrived  on 
January  30,  1882,  after  a  passage  of  93 
days  from  the  Old  Country,  Captain 
Millar  being  still  in  command. 


THE  FONTENAYE. 


The  635-ton  barque  Fontenave  was 
three  times  in  New  Zealand.  She 
arrived  in  Auckland  on  September  6, 
1873,  after  a  101-day  passage.  She  was 
in  Auckland  again  in  1878,  arriving  on 
March  21,  after  a  99-day  passage  from 


the  Docks.  On  June  21  1882,  she 

arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  after  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  109  days.  Captain  Taylor  com¬ 
manded  on  both  passages  to  Auckland, 
and  Captain  McKechnie  when  she 
visited  Port  Chalmers. 


SCOTTISH  LASSIE. 


The  flue  iron  barque  Scottish  Lassie, 
852  tons,  chartered  by  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.,  arrived  in  Auckland  on 
August  19,  1880,  94  days  from  the  Start, 
or  90  from  the  Docks.  She  brought  35 
passengers.  The  passage  was  remarkable 
for  the  fine  weather  experienced.  Up  to 
the  time  she  crossed  the  Line,  28  days 
out  from  port,  not  a  sail  had  been 
furled.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June 
that  the  ship  experienced  her  first  gale, 
her  best  day’s  work  then  being  logged, 
namely,  257  miles.  The  meridan  of  the 
Cape  was  crossed  on  July  10,  and  land 
near  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  sighted 
on  August  17.  The  Scottish  Lassie  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Le  Couteur. 


THE  TYTH0NUS. 


With  103  passengers  on  board  the  , 
barque  Tythonus,  Captain  Hewson,  left 
London  oil  October  11.  1882,  and  arrived 
at  Auckland  on  February  3,  1883,  a 

passage  of  115  days,  the  reason  for  the 
long  trip  being  the  prevalence  of  light 
airs  and  calms. 


THE  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Over  five  hundred  passengers  were 
brought  out  by  the  Buckinghamshire, 
1468  tons,  Captain  Harland,  which 
visited  Dunedin  in  1874.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  the  ship  came 
to  New  Zealand.  Leaving  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try  on  March  11,  1874,  she  crossed  the 
Line  23  days  from  the  Downs.  The 
Snares  were  sighted  on  May  27,  and 
Port  Chalmers  was  reached  78  days 
from  the  Downs. 


THE  SALISBURY. 

Under  charter  to  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.,  the  ship  Salisbury,  1094 
tons,  arrived  in  Auckland  on  February 
27,  1876,  97  days  from  London.  She 
brought  about  300  immigrants  and  a 
general  cargo  valued  at  £27,800.  Graves¬ 
end  was  left  on  November  21,  1875,  the 
Line  was  crossed  on  December  20,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  \vas  passed  on  January  30, 
1876,  and  the  longitude  of  Tasmania 
was  crossed  on  February  16.  Captain 
G.  Case  was  in  command. 
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SHIPS  OF  VARIOUS  LINES. 

Clippers  and  Otherwise— Some  Famous  Names— Craft  with  Interesting  Careers. 


In  addition  to  the  ships  that  have 
been  given  nnder  the  headings  devoted 
to  the  Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Co. 
and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  there 
v  ei  e  trading  to  New  Zealand  a  number 
of  vessels  that  belonged  to  other  lines, 
such  as  the  White  Star,  the  Black  Ball, 
Houlder  Bros.,  Willis,  Gann  and  Co., 
and  others.  This  list  of  what  we  may  call 
“outsiders”  contains  the  names  of  such 
famous  craft  as  the  Blue  Jacket,  the 
Bed  Jacket,  and  the  Simoon,  and 
also  includes  the  names  of  much 
humbler  craft,  but  which  nevertheless 
brought  out  many  of  our  early  settlers, 


and  are  therefore  still  remembered  in 
many  New  Zealand  homes  by  the 
descendants  of  these  pioneers.  I  have 
also  been  compelled  to  include  in  this 
list  some  few  ships  that  were  omitted 
from  the  Shaw,  Savill  and  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Co.  lists.  Many  of  the  vessels 
here  dealt  with  had  interesting  careers, 
and  while  I  have  not  been  able  to  make 
the  record  as  complete  as  I  could  have 
wished,  enough  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion  to  bring  before  the  descendants 
of  the  pioneers  the  picturesque  days 
before  steam  had  quite  driven  sail  from 
the  ocean. 


THE  BLUE  JACKET. 

Handsome  American-built  Caft-Brief  buf  Brilliant  Career-He,  Tragic  End, 


Notwithstanding  the  many  beauties  of 
her  day,  the  1,790-ton  ship 'Blue  Jacket 
stood  out  m  such  a  marked  manner 
when  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  the  year  1855,  that  shipping 
people  cook  practically  a  holiday  to 
admire  the  new-comer.  And  when  one 
thmks  of  such  boats  as  the  Lightning 
the  Oliver  Lang,  the  James  Baines,  the 
Marco  Polo,  and  the  White  Star  it 
means  much  when  we  know  that  even 
m  such  company  she  was  admittedly  a 
beauty  ”  Built  at  East  Boston,  United 
Mates  for  the  original  White  Star  line 
of  sailing  packets,  she  was  one  of  the 
speedy  craft  that  the  American  builders 
turned  out  to  the  order  of  British  ship¬ 
ping  people  before  the  latter  had 
changed  their  old  fashioned  methods 
that  were  exploded  by  the  experiments 
made  by  the  Yankees  during  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  China  tea 
carrying  trade.  The  Blue  Jacket  arrived 
at  the  Mersey  on  October  20,  1854  after 
a  fine  run  of  12*  days.  She  ’  made 
Z11'^  appearance  in  Melbourne 
on  May  13th,  1855,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Underwood,  after  a 
remarkable  run  of  68  days  from  Lon¬ 
don,  whence  she  sailed  on  March  6th. 


One  cannot  help  thinking  what  a  con¬ 
trast  was  such  a  smart  passage  to  the 
performances  of  some  of  the  old  tubs 
that  were  sent  out  to  Auckland  and 
\Y  ellmgton  m  those  eariy  days 
On  her  return  Journey  to  London  trom 
Melbourne,  the  Blue  Jacket  took  only 
one  day  longer  than  her  outward  pas¬ 
sage.  She  and  the  other  fast  clippers 
i  have  mentioned  above,  were  put  on 
the  Australian  trade  during  the  o-reat 
rush  to  the  Victorian  goldfields  which 
started  in  1852.  And  a  very  profitable 
rade  it  was,  naturally  attracting  the 
best  and  fastest  shps. 

During  the  eighteen  months  folio w- 
ing  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Ballarat, 
the  population  of  Melbourne  jumped 
rom  23,000  to  70,000.  Basil  LrSck 
n  wilting  of  this  golden  era  says:  “In 
he  five  years  1852-57,  when  the  rush 

F  §'glngS  Was  at  its  height,  100,000 

m  lishmen,  60,000  Irishmen,  50  000 
Scots  4,000  Welsh,  8,000  Germans,  i’tOO 

ThJO^1  lrlKh1 5  3,00r°  Americans’  and  about 
30,000  other  nationalities  of  the  world 

including  25,000  Chinese  landed  at  Mel¬ 
bourne.” 

The  Blue  Jacket’s  passage  of  68  days, 
mndon  to  Melbourne,  was  the  fastest. 
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of  the  season  in  1855,  the  Lightning 
■coming  second  with  73  days,  and  the 
Led  Jacket,  third,  with  75  day-s. 

IN  THE  NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE. 

After  making  several  successful  runs 
to  Melbourne  the  Blue  Jacket  was  in 
1859  diverted  to  the  New  Zealand  trade. 
Her  first  voyage  was  from  Liverpool  to 
Auckland  in  command  of  Captain  Hugh 
Clarke. _  Leaving  the  Mersey  on  Novem¬ 
ber  25th,  1859,  she  reached  Auckland  on 
March  16  the  following  year — a  passage 
of  111  days,  which  was  unusually  long 
for  such  a  powerful  ship,  but  she  struck 
a  succession  of  light  winds,  and  was 
also  detained  on  the  New  Zealand  coast 
nearly,  a  fortnight  after  sighting  the 
Three  Kings.  To  show  what  sort  of 


on  the  ship  at  the  time,  so  she  was 
consequently  at  the  mercy  of  the  sea, 
and  I  well  remember  the  awful  racket 
on  deck  as  the  crew  made  all  haste  to 
set  some  sails — it  was  a  perfect  bedlam. 
When  we  got  out  of  this  tight  corner  we 
tvere  soon  in  fine  weather,  the  Blue 
Jacket  skimming  the  seas  like  a  yacht, 
and  at  times  we  logged  sixteen  knots. 

“An  interesting  event  in  the  early  part 
of  the  voyage  was  our  meeting  with  a 
waterspout  of  great  size,  which  was 
coming  right  across  our  bows.  Some  of 
the  passengers  got  out  firearms  and  fired 
at  it,  as  they  were  told  that  this  would 
cause  it  to  burst  away  from  the  ship. 
Fortunately  the  spout  just  missed  the 
ship,  hut  while  it  was  passing  it  caused 
great  excitement  among  the  passengers. 


THE  WHITE  STAR  LINER  BLEE  JACKET  UNDER  A  PRESS  OF  CANVAS. 


pssaage  it  was  one  may  mention  that 
from  the  day  she  crossed  the  equator, 
35  days  out  from  the  Mersey,  she  never 
took  in  her  main  skysail  until  she  drop¬ 
ped  anchor  in  Auckland  Harbour.  The 
Blue  Jacket  sailed  from  Auckland  for 
Wellington  with  part  of  original  cargo 
and  22  passengers. 

Mr.  Frank  Hull,  of  Auckland,  who  was 
a  passenger  by  the  Blue  Jacket  on  this 
voyage  to  the  Waitemata,  gives  me 
some  interesting  details  about  the  trip. 
“We  had  no  sooner  been  towed  out  into 
the  Channel  after  leaving  Liverpool,”  he 
say.s,  “than  it  came  on  to  blow  a  gale, 
and  during  the  night  the  tow  rope  oe- 
tween  us  and  the  tug  parted.  We  were 
then  off'  the  Welsh  coast,  not  far  from 
where  the  Royal  Charter  had  been  lost 
.six  months  before.  There  was  no  sail 


A  WILD  GOOSE  CHASE. 

“On  another  occasion,”  continues  Mr. 
Hull,  “when  we  were  three  months  out 
the  man  on  the  lookout  cried,  ‘Vessel 
on  the  port  bow!’  He  followed  this  up 
by  saying  that  the  vessel  was  a  wreck, 
and  that  the  people  on  board  were 
waving  their  shirts  on  oars  to  attract 
attention.  The  Blue  Jacket  was  immedi¬ 
ately  liove-to,  and  a  boat  manned  by 
volunteers  was  lowered  away.  It  was 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
boat  crew  were  sent  away,  and  it  was 
not  until  half-past  ten  at  night  that 
thejr  were  alongside  again.  When  night 
came  on  the  Blue  Jacket  was  getting 
further  away ,  from  the  boat  and  the 
wreck,  and  blue  lights  were  burning 
all  the  time,  and  rockets  were  sent  up 
to  guide  the  boat  back. 
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“On  board  the  Blue  Jacket  there  was 
much  excitement  and  speculation  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  wreck.  Hot  water 
was  ready  for  the  survivors,  and  in  fact 
every  preparation  was  made  to  welcome 
the  unfortunate  people  our  boat  had 
gone  to  rescue.  At  last  the  people  in 
our  boat  were  heard  calling  out  in  the 
darkness.  Soon  they  were  on  board 
again,  bitterly  cold  and  quite  exhausted. 
They  were  alone,  and  when  asked  about 
‘the  wreck’  they  said  it  had  been  only 
a  dead  whale,  and  what  had  been  taken 
to  be  people  waving  signals  were  alba¬ 
trosses  flapping  their  wings.  The  men 
in  the  boat  said  the  smell  of  the  dead 
whale  reached  them  a  mile  off! 

‘Our  captain  had  a  very  anxious  time 
when  navigating  Bass  Straits,  as  there 
was  no  wind  and  there  were  many  dan- 
geious  rocks  to  avoid.  When  we  were 
outside  Rangitoto  Captain  Burgess,  so 
well  known  in  Auckland  for  many  years, 
was  the  pilot  that  boarded  us  and 
brought  the  ship  to  an  anchorage  in  the 
harbour,  where  we  ivere  soon  surrounded 
by  Maori  canoes  laden  with  peaches, 
grapes  and  melons,  and  we  all  agreed 
that  we  had  come  to  a  ‘Land  of  Goshen.’ 
We  landed  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  the  day 
the  first  shot  was  fired  in  the  Taranaki 
War.” 

PAST  SAILING. 


The  Blue  Jacket  visited  Auckland  -on 
one  occasion  only.  She  made  several 
to  Lyttelton,  one  of  which  was 
remarkably  fast.  This  was  in  1867  On 
this  occasion  she  left  London  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  White,  on  June  15th 
and  arrived  at  her  destination  on  August 
30th  after  a  fine  run  of  75  days  from 
London,  or  70  days  12.  hours  from  the 
Lizard  to  Stewart  Island.  The  voyage 
out-  and  back  on  this  occasion  occupied 
only  six  months  and  twenty-six  days 
including  seven  weeks  at  Home  dis¬ 
charging  and  re-loading.  Other  passages 
made  between  London  and  Lyttelton 
"ith  Captain  White  in  command,  were: 

1865— Left  London  August  5,  arrived 
November  14th,  101  days  from  the  docks. 

1866.— Left  London  July  15,  arrived 
October  14  (90  days). 

1868.— Left  London  August  7th,  ar¬ 
rived  October  30th  (83  days). 


Captain  Stevens  reported  on  the  vov- 
age  out  to  Lyttelton  in  1865,  the 
Blue  Jacket  left  Gravesend  on  Au<nist  5 
and  anchored  in  the  Downs  during 
boisterous  weather  until  the  6th,  taking 
her  final  departure  from  Ushant  on  the 
13th.  A  week  after  sailing  a  serious 
mutiny  broke  out  (the  cargo  having 


been  broached  previously),  which  was 
promptly  repressed,  and  the  ring- leader 
secured,  not  before  the  second  mate 
had  received  a  fearful  gash  on  his  head,. 
4J  inches  long  with  a  sheath  knife,, 
nearly  bleeding  to  death  before  the 
arteries  could  be  tied  and  the  wound 
sewn  up.  The  first  officer  also  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  face  from  an  iron 
belaying  pin  by  the  ruffian  who  had  tried 
to  kill  the  second  mate.  The  Snares 
were  passed  on  November  8tli,  when 
light  winds  were  experienced  until 
arrival  in  port.  The  Blue  Jacket  during 
this  voyage  covered  in  31  consecutive 
days  the  extraordinary  distance  of 
7,538  nautical  knots,  an  average  of  over 
243  miles  daily;  quite  one-half  of  the 
whole  distance  from  England  to  New 
Zealand. 

During  the  year  1862  the  Blue  Jacket 
brought  over  400  diggers  from  Melbourne,, 
bound  for  the  West  Coast  goldfields  ot 
New  Zealand,  and  on  another  occasion 
she  brought  a  cargo  of  sheep  for  the  gold¬ 
fields. 

TRAGIC  END. 

This  beautiful  ship  had  not  a  very 
long  career,  and  met  her  doom  in  1869. 
On  February  13,  1869,  she  left  Lyttelton 
for  London  with  seventy-one  passengers 
and  crew,  and  a  cargo  of  wool,  flax, 
and  other  produce,  and  fifteen  boxes  ot 
gold,  valued  at  T4S.000,  and  when  she 
" as  °ff  the  Falkland  Islands  she  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  under  tragic  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  fire,  which  was  supposed 
to  originate  in  some  wool  that  was  damp, 
was  discovered  at  half  past  one  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  7th,  and  though 
strenuous  efforts  were  made,  it  was  soon 
seen  that-  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
the  ship.  Beats  were  got  out  and  pro¬ 
visioned,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  crew 
and  passengers  would  be  able  to  stay  on 
board  until  the  morning,  but  the  heat  be¬ 
came  so  intense  on  board  that  all  hands 
had  to  take  to  the  boats  at  10  p.m. 

Captain  White  in  the  cutter  had  all 
the  passengers  with  him,  there  beiim  39 
souls  in  the  boat.  The  two  lifeboats, 
with  the  rest  of  the  ship’s  company  on 
board,  ivere  instructed  to  keep  company 
and  did  so  for  two  days  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  On  the  third  day  the  life-boats 
got  out  of  sight,  and  though  the  captain’s 
boat  sent  up  rockets  and  searched  for 
them  there  was  no  response. 

days  OF  AGONY. 

1  ic  people  in  the  cutter  endured  ter- 
lible  privations,  and  during  five  of  the 
nine  days  they  were  adrift  there  was  a 
very  high  sea  knocked  up  by  a  stron» 
westerly  gale.  One  of  the  passengers” 
telling  -of  the  awful  experience,  wrote: 
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J‘The  last  we  saw  of  the  Blue  Jacket  was 
a  bright  speck  on  the  horizon  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day.  The  third 
day  it  Was  decided  to  appoint  some  per¬ 
son  to  fill  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  serving  out  the  rations,  Mr. 
Williams,  chief  officer,  accepting  the 
responsibility,  and  fulfilling  the  task 

with  unflinching  courage . A  small 

silver  cup  was  used  for  serving  out 
the  water,  and  had  marks  cut  in  it  to 
measure  the  daily  allowance — two  .small 
tablespoons  full.  One  tin  of  preserved 
meat  or  soup  was  shared  daily  among 
the  39  people  in  the  boat.  The  biscuit 
Was  all  spoiled  by  the  sea  water.  •  •  •  • 
The  most  pitiful  sight  of  all  was  the 
children  vainly  crying  for  a  drop  of 
water.  To  add  to  our  troubles,  three  of 
our  crew  were  dying,  and  one  was  delir¬ 
ious.  On  the  ninth  day  a  sail  was  seen 
bearing  down  on  us,  and  help  came,  it 
proved  a  difficult  task  getting  us  out  of 
the  boat,  as  we  had  lost  the  use  of  our 
limbs  and  could  not  help  ourselves.  After 
the  rescue  we  still  suffered  frightfully, 
our  hands  and  feet  breaking  out  with 
large  boils  and  blisters.” 

PICKED  UP. 

It  was  a  barque  called  the  Pyrmont 
that  picked  up  the  castaways.  She  was 
not  prepared  for  such  a  large  accession 
to  her  company,  but  her  people  gladly 
gave  of  their  best.  Just  as  the  Pyr¬ 
in  ont’s  supply  of  fresh  water  was  giving 
out,  the  Blackball  liner  Yorkshire  hove 
in  sight,  and  when  the  case  was  put  to 
her  skipper  (Captain  Anderson)  ne  im¬ 
mediately  sent  off  600  gallons. 

The  three  members  of  the  Blue  Jacket’s 
-crew  spoken  of  as  dying  by  the  passenger 
quoted  above,  succumbed  to  exhaustion 
.after  they  were  rescued. 


FATE  OF  OTHER  BOATS. 
Another  account  of  the  disaster  tells 
how  one  of  the  life-boats  was  swamped, 
and  the  third  life-boat  (in  charge  of  Mr. 
Webber,  third  mate)  was  picked  up  by  a 
vessel  and  the  men  taken  to  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands.  They  were  adrift  for 
twenty-one  days,  and  suffered  terribly. 
To  save  themselves  from  starvation  the 
men  in  Mr.  Webber’s  boat  killed  the 
ship's  dog,  a  retriever,  and  they  drank  its 
blood.  Eventually  only  three  men  sur¬ 
vived.  On  board  the  boat  was  also 

several  boxes  of  gold  that  had  formed 
part  of  the  Bluejacket’s  valuable  cargo. 
Whether  this  was  taken  into  the  life¬ 
boat  for  ballast  is  not  known,  but  the 
men  broke  open  one  of  the  boxes  and 
sucked  the  ingots  to  allay  their  thirst, 
just  as  men  suck  pebbles. 

When  the  boat  was  picked  up  the 
rescuers,  seeing  the  bloodstains,  and 
also  the  gold,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  had  been  foul  play,  and  that 
there  had  been  mutiny  and  murder.  They 
disbelieved  the  story  told  by  the  cast¬ 
aways,  and  clapped  the  men  in  irons. 
Eventually  news  came  through  of  the 
saving  of  the  passengers  and  others  in 
the  Bluejacket’s  cutter,  and  Mr.  Webber 
and  his  men  were  released. 

This  Mr.  Webber,  afterwards  Captain 
Webber,  later  came  out  to  Sydney, 
where  he  commanded  several  vessels, 
and  then  became  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Shipwreck  Relief  and  Humane  Society, 
and  he  died  there  in  October  of  1921. 

About  two  years  after  the  disaster  the 
figurehead  of  the  Blue  Jacket  was 
washed  ashore  on  an  island  oft 
Fremantle,  West  Australia.  On  each 
side  of  the  figurehead  was  a  scroll  say¬ 
ing,  “Keep  a  sharp  look-out.” 
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THE  RED  JACKET. 


Famous  America,,  Clippe,-A  Record  Round  Voyage-Caught  Among  the  Ice. 


Iii  1800  Auckland  Harbour  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  "most 
famous  and  finest  modelled  sailing  ships 
that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  This  was  the 
Ted  .Jacket,  a  large  full-rigged  ship  of 
over  2000  tons,  or  1597  ions  by  the 
new  measurement,  sent  out  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  Auckland  by  the  White 
Mar  Company.  This  line,  not  to  be  out- 
done  by  rivals,  followed  the  example  of 
the  Black  Ball  Company,  and  in  1854 
chartered  three  American  ships— the 
Chariot  of  Fame,  Blue  Jacket  and  Red 


the  S.L.  and  W.S.W.,  with  either  rain 
or  snow.  The  first  seven  days  the  Red 
Jacket  averaged  onTy  182  miles  per  24 
hours,  but  during  the  last  six  days  she 
made  219,  413,  374,  343,  300  and  371  miles, 
a  traction  over  an  average  of  336  miles 
m  24  hours. 

]lf  Tfirst  appearance  at  Liverpool 
the  heel  Jacket  attracted  much  atten- 
turn  as  being  an  extremely  handsome 
ship.  One  of  the  papers,  reporting  her 
arrival,  stated:  “She  is  one  of  the  finest 
models  that  we  have  hitherto  had  the 


RED  JACKET  SURROUNDED  by  ice 


Jacket.  The  last  two  were  extreme 
clippers.  The  Red  Jacket,  the  most 
famous  of  this  trio,  was  built  by  George 
Thomas,  at  Rockland,  Maine,  in  1853-4 
and  was  owned  in  Boston.  Her  dimen- 
sions  were— Length,  260ft;  breadth, 
44tt,  and  depth,  26ft. 

sailed  hfrP  ma!?en  A°yage  the  Red  Jacket 
sailed  from  New  l  oik  for  Liverpool  on 

February  19,  1854,  commanded  by  Can 

tZ  m  ai3®Idiridg%  and  made  &  pas- 
thfRock  /•  ^  Sand-V  Hook  to 

e  Rock  Light,  Liverpool.  During  the 
entire  run  the  wind  was  strong  “from 


pleasure  to  behold.”  For  a  figurehead 

nAheT?  a  f".U.lenfffch  representation 
™  “3  In0d'M  d,,M  she  wa, 

with  0  VT  occasion  she  raced  home 
silled  f  ^f  f  Lightning,  which 

Jacket  Bo?i°  hn  a  day  before  ^e  Red 
acket  Both  ships  arrived  at  their 

destination  on  the  same  day. 

Remarkable  Round  Voyage. 

from 6  T^ed  JaC1ket  made  her  first  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Melbourne  in  1854 

ReedM  6e9  d°mmam  ,°f  CaPtain  S™1 
Reed,  m  69  days,  12  hours.  She  received 
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“Very  quick  dispatch,  being  in  port  only 
12  days,  and  made  the  passage  to  Liver¬ 
pool  in  73  days — the  voyage  round  the 
.globe,  including  detention  in  port,  being 
accomplished  in  live  months,  four  days — 
a  record  which  has  probably  never  been 
beaten.  On  her  homeward  passage  she 

•  carried  45,000  ounces  of  gold,  and  on  this 
run  she  beat  the  celebrated  Guiding 
Star  by  nine  days,  though  she  lost  a 
considerable  time  through  being  among 
icebergs  and  field  ice  off  Cape  Horn, 
which  was  rounded  in  20  days  from 
Melbourne.  On  her  arrival  at  Liverpool 
the  ship  was  sold  to  Pilkington  and 
Wilson  of  that  port  (then  agents  for 
the  White  Star  Line),  for  £30,000,  and 

•  continued  in  the  Australian  trade,  where 
she  was  much  appreciated,  for  many 
years  and  becoming  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  American  clippers. 

Sailing  Among  the  Ice. 

The  day  after  she  rounded  the  Horn, 
on  the  homeward  passage,  the  Led 
Jacket  had  a  most  trying  experience 
amongst  the  ice.  A  passenger  by  the 
ship  supplied  the  following  account  to  a 
London  paper  of  the  risk  the  ship  ran: 
“On  24th  August  I  was  roused  out  of 
sleep  by  the  noise  of  shortening  sail.  Ice 
had  been  seen  before,  but  the  solid 
masses  had  been  supposed  in  the  dark 
to  be  land.  I  found  we  were  in  smooth 
water  and  large  masses  of  ice  were  float¬ 
ing  about  us.  As  the  day  broke  we 
found  ourselves  sailing  along  a  lake  of 
water,  not  unlike  a  canal.  The  ice 
appeared  to  extend  on  every  side  in  solid 
fields  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with¬ 
out  any  prospect  of  getting  out,  so  that 
we  had  to  follow  the  channel.  All  sail 
was  clewed  up  except  the  topsails,  and 
as  there  was  a  good  breeze  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  at  about  four  or  five  knots. 
Our  situation  at  this  time  seemed  most 
appalling,  as  we  appeared  to  be  getting 
further  into  the  ice,  so  that  at  11 
o’clock  we  were  almost  making  up  our 
minds  to  remain  for  weeks  in  this  fear¬ 
ful  situation.  About  noon  the  captain 
and  second  mate,  who  had  been  on  the 
foretopsail  yard  all  the  morning,  dis¬ 
covered  a  clear  sea  again,  to  reach 
which  we  had  to  force  a  passage  through 
dense  masses  of  ice.  It  was  here  she 
sustained  the  principal  damage  to  her 
stem  and  copper. 

“We  soon  got  clear  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  we  saw  no  traces  of  ice,  and  were 
very  thankful  we  had  got  off  so  easily. 
But,  to  our  dismay,  at  8  p.m.  we  again 
fell  in  with  it.  The  ship  was  put 
about  and  sail  shortened  for  the  night, 


and  we  ran  back  to  the  clear  water  in 
which  we  had  been  sailing.  At  day¬ 
break  sail  was  made  and  at  7  a.m.  we 
came  up  with  the  ice.  At  first  it  was 
only  large  pans,  and  much  melted,  the 
water  having  all  the  appearance  of 
brine  and  being  quite  thick  round  them. 
Afterwards  large  masses  of  icebergs 
presented  themselves. 

Huge  ’Bergs. 

“In  grinding  the  ship  through  these, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced.  Very 
large  bergs  were  also  interspersed  and 
visible  all  round.  This  day  we  cleared 
it  again  about  noon.  Icebergs  were 
still,  however,  seen  both  near  and  in  the 
distance.  Their  appearance  was  most 
grand.  The  largest,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference  and  100  feet  high,  was 
passed  about  four  or  five  miles  distant 
on  our  starboard  and  lee  side.  We 
hove-to  again  at  night. 

“Next  day  was  for  the  most  part  a 
dead  calm.  We  were  carried  back  with 
the  current.  Icebergs  were  still  visible. 
The  following  day  we  passed  many  more 
which  were  the  last  seen.  One  of  these 
was  really  grand,  being  about  200  feet 
high.  We  cleared  it  about  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant.  The  weather  during  this  period 
was  clear  and  fine.” 

Comes  to  Auckland. 

As  already  stated,  the  Red  Jacket 
visited  Auckland  in  I860,  arriving  at 
that  port  on  the  17  th  May.  She  left 
Liverpool  on  January  27th,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  adverse  circumstances,  made 
the  passage  to  Port,  Philip  in  84  days. 
The  captain  stated  that  lie  had  never 
before  met  with  such  light  N.E.  and  S.E. 
trades.  After  rounding  the  Cape  the 
Red  Jacket  had  no  westerly  winds,  N. 
and  N.E.  prevailing  right  up  to  Cape 
Otway;  still  the  run  from  the  Cape  to 
Melbourne  was  made  in  27  days.  With 
the  exception  of  58  hours,  the  ship  kept 
on  the  port  tack  all  the  way  from  Eng¬ 
land.  On  arrival  at  Melbourne  the  Red 
Jacket  landed  1200  tons  of  cargo  and 
250  passengers. 

She  remained  in  port  at  Melbourne 
until  May  0,  when  she  sailed  for  Auck¬ 
land.  She  ran  across  to  the  Three 
Kings  in  seven  days,  and  on  May  17 
arrived  at  Auckland,  where  she  landed 
general  cargo  and  150  passengers,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Smith,  who  celebrated  their  diamond 
wedding  on  March  8,  1924,  at  Edendale, 
Auckland. 

The  Red  Jacket  completed  ten  pas¬ 
sages  to  Melbourne — from  1854  to  1860. 
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THE  FAMOUS'  ANTIOPE. 


Afloat  Over  Fifty  Years — War-time  Resuscitation — and  then  Beat  a  Steamer. 


Sailors  are — or  perhaps  one  should  say 
used  to  be— very  superstitious,  and  drew 
all  sorts  of  omens  from  trifling  incidents, 
while  names  were  full  of  meanings  that 
the  ordinary  landlubber  would  search  for 
in  vain.  For  instance,  one  day, 
when  a  ship  was  launched  with  the 
musical  classical  name  of  “Antiope” 
on  her  bows,  the  old  shell-backs 
at  once  scented  trouble.  Perhaps 
only  too  naturally  they  pronounced 
it  “Anti-hope,”  and  asked  one  another 
what  possible  chance  a  craft  could 
have  that  was  deliberately  so  branded  ? 
The  “Anti-hope!”  Why,  it  was  simply 


her  great  rival  the  Cutty  Sark,  the 
Antiope  was  originally  owned  by  Joseph 
Heap  and  Sons,  well  known  rice  millers 
of  Liverpool.  That  firm  had  a  number 
of  fine  sailing  vessels  for  carrying  its 
own  rice  from  Rangoon  to  the  Mersey, 
and,  as  Captain  Campbell  puts  it,  they 
all  had  (according  to  Mercantile  Jack) 
jaw-breaking  names,  such  as  Cassiope, 
Parthenope,  and  others  from  the  classics. 

Turned  Into  Hulk. 

When  steam  gradually  ousted  sail 
from  the  trade  with  the  Far  East,  Heap 
and  Sons  parted  with  the  Antiope,  and 


THE  AXTIOPE. 


courting  trouble  to  give  her  such 
a  name!  For  once  the  sea  croakers 
were  mistaken,  for,  as  one  of  her  old 
commanders  writes,  “I  think  she  was 
one  of  the  luckiest  ships  afloat,  for 
through  all  the  mishaps  with  which  she 
met  she  seemed  to  defy  the  elements 
and  escape  the  snares  of  Davy  Jones’ 
locker.”  I  quote  Captain  D.  N.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Waipu,  that  prolific  home  of 
good  sailors,  who  commanded  the  old 
“barky”  from  March,  1917,  until  he  came 
ashore  in  September,  1919,  on  sick  leave. 
Built  by  John  Reid  and  C'o.,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  in  1866,  just  three  years  before 


the  next  definite  information  we  have 
about  her  is  that  she  was  flying  the 
Russian  flag  and  that  she  was  the  largest 
vessel  captured  by  the  Japanese  from 
Russians  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
She  was  sold  as  a  prize  to  J.  R. 
Matheson,  of  Ladysmith,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  for  the  lumber  trade,  in  which  she 
remained  for  some  twelve  years,  and 
then  she  was  sold  to  the  Paparoa  Coal 
Co.,  of  New  Zealand,  for  use  as  a  hulk. 
She  was  dismantled  in  Wbllington,  where 
she  lay  until  the  year  1915  saw  the 
remarkable  revival  in  sail,  the  war 
making  it  imperative  that  anything  that 
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could  carry  cargo  should  be  pressed  into 
the  service.  Bought  by  the  Otago  Iron 
Bolling  Mills,  the  one-time  clipper  was 
rigged  once  more,  and  at  the  mature  age 
of  49  she  made  a  fresh  start  in  life,  much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  most  sanguine 
admirer  of  the  old  sailing  ships  and 
sailing  ship  days. 

In  1916,  when  on  the  voyage  from 
Tasmania  to  Port  Chalmers  with  scrap- 
iron  and  hardwood,  she  was  so  storm- 
beaten  that  off  the  Bluff  she  had  to  show 
distress  signals.  A  tug  came  out,  and 
managed  to  get  a  line  aboard,  though  it 
was  too  rough  to  transfer  a  pilot.  Com¬ 
ing  up  the  channel  a  squall  caught  the 
ship  and  swung  her  out  of  the  channel, 
and  she  stranded  on  the  rocks  inside  the 
harbour.  After  remaining  hard  and  fast 
for  many  months  the  Antiope  was  at 
length  refloated  and  towed  to  Port 
Chalmers,  where  repairs  were  effected, 
and  at  the  very  respectable  age  of  51 
she  once  more  breasted  the  ocean 
wave. 

This  successful  salving  of  the  Antiope 
was  by  no  means  the  first  of  its 
kind  at  the  Bluff.  In  1856  the 
barque  William  Hyde  lay  ashore  for 
two  years  before  she  could  be  salvaged. 
In  1864  the  ship  New  Great  Britain  was 
ashore  for  several  months,  and  in  1886 
the  Government  schooner  Kekeno  had  a 
similar  experience.  Efforts  to  salvage 
the  Scotia,  a  steamer  wrecked  at  the 
Bluff  in  1864,  on  her  maiden  trip  from 
Home,  were  continued  for  over  a  year, 
but  without  success,  as  her  decks  buckled 
by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  com¬ 
pressed  air  bags  used  in  the  attempt.  In 
1874  an  ex-slave  trader,  the  brig  Carl, 
was  successfully  refloated,  but  her  sides 
caved  in  when  she  was  beached,  and  she 
became  a  total  loss. 

When  the  Antiope  came  out  of  Port 
Chalmers  dry  dock — that  was  in  March, 
1917 — Captain  Campbell  took  command. 
He  sailed  in  ballast  to  Newcastle,  where 
he  loaded  a  cargo  of  coal  for  Chili, 
whence  he  took  nitrates  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  At  the  Californian  port  he  loaded 
case  oil  for  Auckland,  and  made  two 
more  voyages  to  San  Francisco  and 
back,  the  average  passage  being  52  days, 
which  was  not  fast,  but  the  old  craft 
never  did  herself  justice  after  being 
rigged  as  a  barque. 

Beat  the  Steamer. 

That  she  could  slip  along  under 
favouring  .circumstances  was,  however, 
proved  on  Captain  Campbell’s  last 
voyage  up  to  the  Golden  Gate.  When 
260  miles  off  that  port  he  fell  in  with 
a  Japanese  steamer,  both  bound  for  San 


Francisco.  The  wind  was  abaft  the  beam 
and  there  was  plenty  of  it,  and  a  very 
interesting  race  ensued  between  sail  and 
steam.  At  the  time  he  met  the  Japanese 
Captain  Campbell  had  some  of  his  light 
sails  furled,  but  these  were  afterwards 
shaken  out,  and  in  finishing  the  Antiope 
had  everything  set.  At  times  she  logged 
15  and  16  knots,  and  if  ships  feel,  as 
sailors  are  sure  they  do,  it  was  not  the 
least  proud  moment  of  her  varied  life 
when  she  passed  through  the  Golden 
Gate  an  hour  and  a  half  ahead  of  the 
Jap.  As  there  were  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  the  steamer,  all  keenly 
interested  in  the  novel  race,  the  event 
was  more  than  usually  piquant. 

When  Captain  Campbell  was  relieved 
on  August  26,  1919,  Captain  James 

Broadhouse,  who  is  now  residing  in 
Auckland,  was  appointed  captain,  and 
the  Antiope  then  proceeded  to  Suva,  Fiji, 
making  the  passage  in  13  days.  There 
the  vessel  took  on  board  a  full  load  of 
copra  in  bulk  (1850  tons).  From  there 
she  sailed  for  London,  but  on  proceeding 
up  the  English  Channel  she  was  sig¬ 
nalled  from  Dungeness  to  proceed  to 
Rotterdam  instead,  this  passage  occupy¬ 
ing  108  days  from  Suva  to  Rotterdam, 
where  the  vessel  remained  for  four 
months.  She  experienced  variable  winds 
until  rounding  Cape  Horn,  when  the 
weather  was  very  fine,  a  very  unusual 
occurrence,  the  vessel  logging  13  knots 
an  hour,  all  sail  set  and  a  fine  south¬ 
west  wind.  Owing  to  a  strike  at  Rotter¬ 
dam  the  Antiope  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  for  four  months,  during  which 
time  the  ship  was  docked,  and  Captain 
Broadhouse  was  much  surprised  to  find 
the  excellent  state  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  was  in,  the  Antiope  then  being 
54  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  ship 
afloat.  From  Rotterdam  the  Antiope 
sailed  for  Viborg,  Finland,  to  ship 
a  full  load  of  deals  for  Delagoa 
Bay,  South  Africa.  Viborg  was  left 
on  August  20,  1920,  and  the  vessel 
finally  arrived  at  Delagoa  Bay  on 
December  1,  where  six  weeks  later,  on 
January  13,  1921.  the  vessel  caught  fire 
and  became  a  constructive  total  loss. 
She  was  then  handed  over  to  the  under¬ 
writers,  and  was  finally  sold  to  the  Sena 
Sugar  Estate,  Ltd.,  and  is  now  a  hulk  in 
Chinde,  Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Captain  Broadhouse  was  formerly 
chief  officer  on  the  Canterbury  with 
Captain  Collingwood.  He  was  also 
second  officer  on  the  Zealandia  under 
Captain  Bate. 

According  to  Mr.  Basil  Lubbock,  when 
the  Antiope  was  in  the  Australian  trade 
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her  best  passage  out  to  Melbourne  was 
made  under  Captain  Withers.  She  was 
68  days  on  the  passage,  and  but  for 
being  hung  up  on  the  Line  would  have 
gone  near  to  breaking  the  record.  Some 


twenty-nine  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  H.  Poole, 
of  Auckland,  formerly  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  was  third  mate  of  the  Antiope, 
which  was  then  engaged  in  the  Liverpool- 
Melbourne  run. 


THE  FIFESHIRE. 


Wrecked  at  Nelson  on  Her  Maiden  Voyage. 


When  on  her  maiden  voyage,  the  ship 
Fifeshire,  which  brought  out  the  first 
settlers  to  Nelson,  was  wrecked.  She 
was  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
port  after  landing  her  passengers. 
Owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot, 
coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  wind, 
the  vessel  was  carried  on  to  the  rocks 
by  the  tide,  and  fell  broadside  on  to  the 
Arrow  reef,  named  after  the  brig  Arrow, 
one  of  the  expedition  ships  of  the  New 
Zealand  Land  Company,  and  the  first 
vessel  to  enter  the  port,  two  months 
before  the  Fifeshire.  In  sailing  up  the 
channel  the  brig  touched  the  reef  which 
was  afterwards  given  her  name. 

It  was  February  1,  1842,  that  the  Fife¬ 
shire  arrived  in  Nelson,  and  the  next 
vessel  was  the  ship  Lloyds,  which  arrived 
■on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  with 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  immi¬ 
grants.  The  Lloyds  was  an  old  craft, 
with  wretched  accommodation,  and  she 
was  overcrowded,  as  many  of  the  early 
ships  weret  In  rough  weather  the  un¬ 
fortunate  immigrants  had  to  spend 
hours  below,  cooped  up  in  their  close, 
dark  quarters,  lit  by  smelling  oil  lamps, 
and  there  was  much  suffering  and 
misery.  No  less  than  65  children  died 
on  the  passage.  There  had  also  been  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  on  the  Fifeshire, 
17  dying  of  fever. 

Fashions  Astonish  Maoris. 
Referring  to  the  Fifeshire’s  arrival, 
the.  Nelson  “Examiner”  said  that  as  the 
ladies  (cabin  passengers),  dressed  in  the 
London  fashions  of  1841,  were  carried 
ashore  from  the  ship’s  boats  the  Maoris 
broke  into  loud  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight.  _  “Kapai!”  “Kapai  te 
wahine!”  “Kapai  te  piccaninny!”  said 
the  astonished  natives,  who,  though 
familiar  enough  with  white  men,  had 
never  before  seen  the  prevailing  Euro¬ 
pean  fashions  for  women  and  children. 
And  no  wonder  they  were  astonished. 
"Wheelbarrows  were  the  only  means 


of  '  conveyance  when  the  ship  arrived, 
and  were  in  great  request,  being  kept 
going  day  and  night.  Soon,  however,  a 
man  named  Sam  Phelps,  with  a  youthful 
assistant  named  Ben,  arrived  from  Port 
Nicholson  ("Wellington)  with  a  dray  and 
team  of  bullocks.  His  team  consisted  of 
a  celebrated  bullock,  “Shortland,”  and 
two  other  bullocks  almost  equally  well 
known.  Sam,  an  original  character,  was 
brought  on  one  occasion  before  Lieut. 
Shortland,  Magistrate  and  Colonial 
Secretary.  Sam  paid  his  fine,  and 
promptly  christened  one  of  his  team 
after  the  unpopular  Acting-Governor. 
The  next  time  he  met  the  stately  and 
pompous  Colonial  Secretary  on  Lamb 
ton  Quay  the  air  rang  with  oaths  and 
objurgations  to  the  unhappy  bullock. 

Annoyed  the  Acting-Governor. 

When  Sam  roared  “Gee  up,  Shortland, 

or  I’ll  cut  your - tail  off,  you  brute!” 

the  passing  magistrate,  haughtily  in¬ 
quired  if  he  was  referring  to  him. 
Amidst  shouts  of  the  bystanders’  laugh¬ 
ter  Sam  replied,  “I  wasn’t  speaking  to 
you;  I  was  only  speaking  to  my  bul¬ 
lock.”  The  christening  was  such  a 
success  that  the  names  of  Sam’s  bullocks 
were  continually  being  changed  to  the 
names  of  the  last  magistrate  who  fined 
him  and  the  last  policeman  who  arrested 
him. 

Sam  started  his  first  day’s  work  in 
Nelson  by  earning  £11  before  dinner  by 
carting  a  Mr.  Cottrell’s  goods  and 
chattels,  but  the  afternoon  found  him 
under  his  dray  oblivious  to  the  world. 
Later,  competition  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  a  dray  with  a  black  horse,  which  not 
only  worked  all  day,  but  was  handier  in 
going  into  the  water  to  the  ship’s  boats, 
and,  as  Sam  said,  “spoilt  the  business.” 
The  black  horse  was  very  vicious,  and 
had  an  antipathy  to  Maoris.  Many  an 
astonished  native  was  glad  to  find  him¬ 
self  naked  with  a  whole  skin  and  only 
his  blanket  in  the  horse’s  teeth. 
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THE  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Wrecked  at  Napier-Driven  Ashore  in  a  Gale-Rescue  Launch  Capsized. 


Petane  Beach,  Napier,  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  big  wrecks,  starting 
with  the  Royal  Bride  in  1863,  but  the 
gi  eatest  disaster  chronicled  occurred 
when  the  ship  Northumberland,  a  vessel 
of  2095  tons,  was  driven  ashore.  There 
was  loss  of  life  indirectly  connected 
with  the  wreck,  but  the  crew  of  the 
Northumberland  all  got  ashore  safely, 
although  Captain  Todd  had  a  narrow 
escape.  The  Northumberland,  a  Shaw, 
Savill  Company  ship,  had  recently 
arrived  from  London  via  Lyttelton, 
having  on  board  1000  tons  of  English 
caigo  and  4000  bags  of  wheat  and  other 
produce  shipped  at  Lyttelton.  It  was  on 
the  10th  May,  1887,  during  a  terrific  gale, 
that,  the  ship  was  wrecked.  On  the 
evening  of  the  previous  day  one  of  her 
anchors  parted  and  she  commenced  to 
drift  towards  the  shore.  She  was  pulled 
up  by  the  second  anchor,  and  a  spare 
anchor  was  also  put  out,  and  held.  At 
night  everything  appeared  snug.  At  4 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  -  however,  the 
anchors  commenced  to  drag.  All 
attempts  to  save  the  vessel  were  useless, 
and  she  'rapidly  swept  on  to  the  beach 
and  was  hurled  shorewards  broadside 
on.  The  Weka  laid  by  to  pick  up  a  boat 
which  had  been  lowered  from  the  ship. 
This  was  the  only  boat  lowered,  and 
contained  the  younger  members  of  the 
crew.  Just  then  a  terrible  acci¬ 
dent  occurred.  The  Boojum,  the 
L  nion  Company's  launch,  steamed  under 
the  lee  of  the  ship  to  take  the 
boat’s  crew  on  board,  but  got  into  the 
breakers  and  in  a  second  was  turned 
bottom  upward.  She  was  manned  by 
Captain  Setter,  Engineer  J.  Martin,  and 
Seaman  Keevington.  volunteer  Seaman 
G.  Bain,  a  landsman,  and  Archibald 
YV  addell,  a  cordial  manufacturer.  The 
Northumberland  lifeboat,  which  had 
just  been  manned,  pulled  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  but  succeeded  only  in 
saving  Martin.  A  rope  was  thrown  from 
the  ship  to  another  man,  who  was  hauled 
half  up,  when  he  fell  back  exhausted, 
and  was  drowned.  By  this  time  large 
crowds  had  assembled  on  the  shore, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  send  the 
rocket  line  on  board,  but  the  lines 
proved  rotten,  and  would  not  carry. 
The  ship  was  now  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  beach.  A  plank  attached 
to  a  light  line  was  floated  from  the 


vessel,  and  secured  after  great  eiforts 
by  two  men  named  Forne  and  Lynam, 
"  ho  went  into  the  surf  with  ropes  round 
theii  waists.  The  light  line  being 
landed  it  was  easy  to  send  a  strong 
cable  on  board,  to  which  a  cradle  was 
rigged.  About  4.30  the  work  of  rescue 
commenced,  there  being  then  thirty-one 
souls  on  board  huddled  on  the  fore¬ 
castle,  the  sea  making  clean  breaches 
ov  er  the  vessel.  A  difficulty  occurred 
through  the  cradle  lines  breaking,  and 
the  darkness  set  in,  making  the  work 
still  more  difficult,  but  by  7  o’clock  all 
were  landed,  Captain  Todd  being  the 
last  to  come  on  shore.  Fires  were 


NORTHUMBERLAND  ON  THE  BEACH. 

lighted  on  shore,  and  spirits  supplied  to 
the  men  as  they  landed,  exhausted  by 
their  buffeting  by  the  heavy  surf.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  masts  of  the 
Northumberland  went  over  the  side, 
and  the  next  morning  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ship  shoving  the  bowsprit 
was  visible.  The  hull  of  the  Boojum 
also  came  ashore  about  the  same  time. 
During  the  early  stages  of  the  gale  four 
passengers  on  the  Northumberland  were 
taken  off  in  a  small  steamer. 
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AFTER  .THE  RUM. 

There  were  some  lively  scenes  on  the 
beach  when  the  wreckage  came  ashore. 
Unfortunately  some  rum  wa's  among-  the 
first  of  the  flotsam  to  reach  the  beach, 
and  some  of  the  large  crowd  of  people 
that  had  gone  out  from  Napier  and  else¬ 
where  to  see  the  wreck  got  very  tipsy, 
giving  the  police  a  lot  of  trouble.  There 
was  much  pilfering,  and  the  Customs 
officers  had  a  bad  time  seeing  that  duti¬ 
able  goods  were  not  taken  away.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  “wrecker”  in  most 
of  us,  if  the  truth  were  known,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  some  of  the  people 
that  “lifted”  the  Northumberland 
wreckage  would  have  been  very  annoyed 
if  you  called  their  act  by  its  plain  un¬ 
varnished  name. 

The  figurehead  of  the  Northumber¬ 
land  was  secured  by  a  fisherman  at 
West  Shore,  and  was  for  many  years  a 


FIGUREHEAD  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

prominent  figure  in  his  garden.  Later 
this  relic  was  taken  out  to  Whakatu, 
where  it  again  graced  a  small  garden 
plot.  Subsequently  it  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Frank  Armstrong,  sheep  farmer,  of 
Alcitio,  near  Cape  Turnagain,  and  is  at 
present  erected  in  his  garden.  This  will 
probably  be  the  last  resting-place  of  this 
interesting  relic. 


When  the  Northumberland  made  her 
first  voyage  to  Auckland  in  1884  all  on 
board  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Todd  and  his  officers,  but  none  had 
a  good  word  for  the  charterers  of  the 
ship,  Messrs.  Shaw,  Savill  and  Co.,  and 
the  Government.  The  ship  brought  out 
186  cabin  passengers  and  159  Govern¬ 
ment  immigrants,  and  on  the  ship’s  ar¬ 
rival  a  complaint  was  made-  to  the  Im¬ 
migration  Officer,  who  inspected  their 
quarters  and  reported  that  they  were  in 
a  wretched  state,  there  being  very  little 
privacy  in  the  emigrants’  quarters.  It 
was  found  they  had  been  housed  in  the 
after-hatch  in  a  dark  and  dingy  hole. 
There  were  fourteen  bunks  in  a  space 
12  by  84.  There  w^as  practically  no  ven¬ 
tilation  or  light  in  their  so-called  cabin 
when  the  door  was  closed,  and  wrhen 
rain  fell  or  the  decks  were  Washed  the 
water  came  through  the  roofs  and 
soaked  the  unfortunates  in  their  bunks. 
It  is  astonishing  that  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  were  only  six  deaths 
during  the  voyage.  When  the  Northum¬ 
berland  returned  to  England  the  berth¬ 
ing  accommodation  wTas  improved  and 
there  w'ere  no  complaints  when  she 
reached  Auckland  in  1885.  There  were 
tw  o  deaths  during  this  passage. 

The  passages  made  to  Newr  Zealand  by 
the  Northumberland  were: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Dec.  10,  ’83 

Mar.  18,  ’84 

Todd 

99 

Dec.  13,  ’84 

Mar.  25,  ’85 

Todd 

102 

Jan.  21 

Apr.  23, ’86 

Todd 

93 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Jan.  3 

Apr.  11,  ’87 

Todd 

98 

There  was  another  ship  named  the 
Northumberland,  a  vessel  of  about  1000 
tons,  which  visited  Auckland  in  1861. 
She  left  Portland  on  May  21  and  crossed 
the  Line  on  June  13.  On  the  24th  of 
the  following  month,  during  a  heavy 

S.W.  gale  the  ship’s  rudder  head  gave 
way  and  was  completely  -wrung  off. 
Captain  Hawkins  put  the  ship  under 
easy  canvas  while  repairing  damages 

as  well  as  circumstances  would 

admit.  On  August  3  the  rudder  head 
again  gave  way  during  another  hard 
gale  which  continued  for  36  hours. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  ship  did 
well  in  making  the  voyage  in  114  days. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Whaler,  Freezer  and  hulk— Over  Seventy  Years  Old— Hull  Still  in  Use. 


Ships  are  very  much  like  human 
beings;  some  die  young  and  some  live  to 
;a  remarkable  old  age.  Some,  like  the 
Titanic,  have  hardly  left  the  launching 
wavs  before  they  meet  with  air  awful 
fate;  some,  like  the  old  Victory,  Nelson’s 
ship,  seem  fated  to  remain  afloat  for 
ever,  like  van  der  Decken’s  famous  craft. 
'Of  the  hale  old  vessels  there  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  example  swinging  to  her  moor¬ 
ings  in  Wellington,  the  hulk  that  once 
bore  the  Royal  name  of  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  remarkable  craft  takes  us  back  to 


was  bought  by  Nelson  Bros,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  freezing  industry,”  he  writes, 
“and  was  used  as  a  store  ship  on  the 
Thames.  Early  in  1889  she  was  at  my 
request  sent  out  here  to  New  Zealand  to 
exploit  various  ports,  having  first  of  all 
been  fitted  with  twin  propellers,  which 
were  driven  by  a  pair  of  30  h.p.  engines, 
the  steam  for  which  was  supplied  from 
the  boiler  of  the  refrigerating  plant.” 

The  Prince  of  Wales  started  work  at 
Cfisborne  in  November,  1889,  freezing  200 
sheep  a  day.  It  must  be  remembered 


THE  HULK  FRINGE  OP  WALES  AT  WELLINGTON. 


The  anxious  days  when  England  was 
searching  for  news  of  that  gallant  Arctic 
-explorer  Sir  John  Franklin,  for  she  was 
one  of  the  vessels  fitted  out  for  the 
relief  expedition  of  1856. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  brought  out 
to  New  Zealand  by  Nelson  Bros.,  so 
well  known  in  connection  with  the 
-development  of  the  freezing  industry, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Nelson,  of 
Tomoana,  Hawke’s  Bay,  for  getting  on 
the  track  of  the  most  interesting  history 
■of  this  staunch  old  example  of  the 
.British  shipbuilders’  thoroughness.  “She 


that  in  the  infancy  of  this  industry, 
which  has  grown  to  such  astonishing 
proportions  in  the  present  day,  there 
were  no  shore  freezing  stations.  For 
instance,  the  Dunedin,  the  ship  that  took 
the  first  cargo  of  frozen  meat  Home, 
had  to  freeze  the  meat  herself.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  remained  at  Gisborne 
until  January,  1891,  when  she  went  to 
Picton  and  inaugurated  the  frozen  meat 
trade  of  Marlborough.  Eight  years 
later  she  returned  to  Gisborne  and  again 
acted  as  storeship  until  July,  1901,  when 
she  went  to  Port  Chalmers,  remaining 
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tliere  as  storesliip  until  1900.  From 
there  she  went  to  Wellington,  where  she 
was  eventually  sold  for  use  as  a  coal 
hulk.  She  was  first  used  as  a  hulk  by 
the  Blackball  Coal  Co.,  and  then  she 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Co.,  which  still  owns  her,  and 
this  wonderful  old  vessel  is  still  in  com¬ 
mission,  “and  likely  to  last  another 
century,”  as  Mr.  Nelson  puts  it. 

Mr.  Nelson  tells  me  that  during  all 
the  time  the  Nelsons  had  her  “the  bilge 
pump  was  never  used.”  She  must  have 
been  a  remarkably  tight  example  of  the 
British  shipwrights’  handicraft.  Mr. 
Nelson  also  recalls  the  incident  that 
when  the  storesliip  was  on  her  way  to 
Port  Chalmers  she  created  a  great  scare 
at  Lyttelton.  The  “Russian  scare”  was 
on  at  the  time,  and  when  the  Lyttelton 
people  saw  this  strange  craft  steaming 
somewhat  clumsily  down  the  coast  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  sort 
of  Russian  filibuster  was  making  a 
descent  upon  the  colony! 

Her  lines  must  have  been  rather  un¬ 
common.  Built  in  1850  at  Southampton 
for  Money,  Wigram  and  Co.  for  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  trade,  she  was  specially 
constructed  for  encountering  the  ice- 
strewn  Arctic  seas.  She  was  a  vessel  of 
530  tons  gross,  or  487  net,  built  of  oak 
timbers  and  planking,  over  which  there 
was  a  sheathing  of  greenheart,  with  zinc 
sheathing  outside  all,  and  all  her  fasten¬ 
ings  were  of  metal.  Mr.  Nelson  tells  me 
that  the  “Prince’s”  bows  for  some  15ft 
were  solid  oak,  with  a  swell  of  a  foot  or 
more  beyond  the  general  line  of  the  hull. 

It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  such 
a  powerfully  built  craft  should  have 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  Franklin 
relief  expedition  fleet  of  1856. 

Harking  back  to  the  arrival  of  this 
remarkable  ship  in  New  Zealand,  I  find 
from  Napier  files  that  Napier  was  her 
first  port  of  call.  She  arrived  there  on 
October  26,  1889,  124  days  out  from 
London,  in  command  of  Captain  Gum¬ 
ming,  formerly  a  White  Star  Line 
officer.  She  is  described  as  a  barque- 
rigged,  old-fashioned  looking  vessel,  so 


perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  she- 
frightened  the  good  people  0f  Lyttelton 
the  first  time  they  saw  her.  The  uncon¬ 
scionably  long  passage  the  “Prince”" 
made  from  London  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  her  power  was  so  low  that 
she  could  only  steam  four  or  five  knots 
in  calm  weather,  and,  of  course,  when 
it  was  a  question  of  sailing  her  propellers 
would  only  hold  her  back. 

In  an  account  of  some  of  the  old  hulks 
in  Wellington,  published  in  the  Welling¬ 
ton  “Post”  in  1915,  I  find  it  stated  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  christened  by 
the  Royal  personage  after  whom  she 
was  named,  and  that  on  that  occasion 
he  dined  on  board.  Edward  VII.,  who 
was  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  quite 
as  popular  as  our  present  Prince,  hi3 
grandson,  and  his  name  was  given  to  all 
sorts  of  craft  and  places.  The  “Post” 
account  goes  on  to  say  that  after  having 
been  used  in  the  Arctic  for  some  time 
the  ship  was  put  on  to  the  colonial 
trade,  carrying  immigrants,  and  that 
she  witnessed  the  famous  fight  between 
the  Kearsage  and  Alabama.  Personally 
I  have  been  unable  to  verify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  this  Prince  of  Wales  was  ever 
in  New  Zealand  before  she  was  brought 
out  by  Nelson  Bros.  The  records  show 
that  two  other  ships  bearing  the  same 
name  visited  New  Zealand,  one  in  1842 
and  one.  in  1863.  The  vessel  of  1842 
was  obviously  not  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  was  built  in  1850,  and  the  ship  of 
1863  was  a  vessel  of  924  tons,  whereas 
the  tonnage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  now 
a  hulk,  was  536  tons  gross  or  487  net. 

^  Lhc  first  of  these  two  Princes  of 
Wales  arrived  at  Nelson  on  December 
T7  1842,  in  command  of  Captain 
Alexandei,  and  landed  203  immigrants, 
the  voyage  occupying  110  days— 

%  JoJJ  g00d  Passa8'e  for  a  vessel 
of  o 82. tons.  During  this  year  no  less 
than  nineteen  ships,  nearly  all  bringing 
immigrants,  arrived  at  Nelson  The 
second  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  at 
Lyttelton  on  June  24,  1863,  under 

Captain  McWilliam,  having  made  the 
passage  in  118  days  from  the  docks. 


PADDY  DOYLE'S  BOOTS. 

(Sung  when  furling  sail.) 

Yeo,  aye,  and  we’ll  haul  aye, 

To  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots; 

We’ll  tauten  the  bunt,  and  we'll  furl,  aye 
And  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots! 

’i  eo,  aye,  and  we’ll  sing,  aye, 

To  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots- 
We'll  bunt  up  the  sail  with  a  fling,  aye 
And  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots! 
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THE  CITY  OF  CASHMERE. 


Wrecked  at  Timaru. 


of  the  shackle  coming  out,  and  in  no 
way  was  due  to  the  port.  At  the  time 
the  ship  went  ashore  she  had  on  board 
2749  sacks  of  wheat,  270  sacks  of  flour 
and  486  bales  of  wool,  which  were  in¬ 
sured  in  an  open  policy  in  the  Union; 
and  1600  sacks  insured  in  the  South 
British. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15tli  the  vessel 
had  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  and  was 
a  hopeless  wreck  as  all  the  masts  had 
gone  over  during  the  night.  During  the 
afternoon  the  officers  and  crew  secured 
their  effects  at  low  tide,  the  vessel  being 
then  nearly  clear  of  surf,  and  the  hull 
left  high  and  dry. 


CITY  OF  CASHMERE  CAST  ASHORE  AT  TIMARU. 


.  T]le  Clty  of  Cashmere,  a  handsome 
uron  clipper  ship  of  close  upon  1000  tons, 
buTt  at  Glasgow  in  1863  for  G.  Smith 
and  Son,  _  replaced  the  old  wooden 
ship  bearing  the  same  name.  She 
completed  three  voyages  to  Port 
Chalmers,  and  on  her  fourth  passage 
-went  to  Timaru,  and  while  loading  grain 
and  wool  at  that  roadstead  was  driven 
ashore  on  January  14,  1882,  and  became 
a  total  wreck. 

The  disaster  was  the  result  of  the  pin 
of  the  shackle  of  her  anchor  coming  out, 
and  before  a  second  anchor  was  let  tro 
she  diifted  a  mile  into  the  breakers, 
there  was  not  much  sea  running, 


.-and  the  steam  launch  Lillie  Denham 
went  to  the  rescue,  having  on  board 
Captain  Ross,  master  of  the  City  of 
Cashmere,  who  was  ashore  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  The  harbourmaster, 
•Captain  Mills,  had  previously  got  on 
board,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
save  the  vessel,  but  it  being  low  tide  she 
got  further  and  further  in.  At  midnight 
she  struck  the  beach  about  five  miles 
from  Timaru.  The  rocket  brigade  suc- 
-ceeded  in  getting  the  crew  and  officers 
numbering  19,  also  the  harbourmaster 
and  Captain  Ross,  safely  on  shore.  The 
wreck  was  the  result  solely  of  the  pin 


The  City  of  Cashmere  made  three  fast 
runs  out,  as  given  below:  — 


TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Feb.  19 

May 

21,  ’75 

Torrance 

91 

*May  10 

Aug. 

6,  ’76 

Grieve 

84 

Land  to  land  78 

Mar.  30 

June 

27,  ’79 

Grieve 

87 

Land  to  land  82 

*  The  “  Otago  Daily  Times  ”  described 
this  passage  as  the  fastest  of  the  season 
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THE  NIMROUD. 


Captain  Bennett,  Sailor  and  Soldier  in  the  Maori  War. 


Many  of  our  early  settlers  came  to 
Auckland  by  the  ship  Nimroud,  a  vessel 
of  just  over  1000  tons,  chartered  by 
Willis,  Gann  and  Co.,  which  made  three 
voyages  out  from  London  in  the  ’sixties. 
The  vessel’s  first  arrival  in  Auckland 
was  on  January  17,  1860,  and  among  the 
passengers  on  that  occasion  were  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Hoffman,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  pianoforte  business  in 
Auckland;  Mrs.  Annie  Buchanan,  of 
Devonport;  Mr.  Alfred  Jowitt,  of  New 
North  Boad,  Auckland;  aful  Mr.  S.  J.- 
Gorman,  of  Auckland,  the  three  latter 
being  still  alive.  Mrs.  Buchanan,  who  is 
over  90  years  of  age,  is  the  widow  of  Mr. 
William  Buchanan,  a  very  well-known 
Aucklander,  and  she  is  still  living  at 
Devonport,  which  has  been  her  home  for 
so  many  years.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
trip  the  Nimroud  was  in  command  of 
Captain  Harrison.  The  passage  occupied 
123  days,  and  was  uneventful  with  the 
exception  of  a  fatal  accident  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  cabin  passenger  named 
Duncan  John  McNeil,  who  was  knocked 
overboard  by  cue  of  the  staysail  sheets 
and  drowned.  Mr.  Gorman,  recalling  the 
primitive  Auckland  of  those  far-away 
days,  writes  to  me:  “The  first  building 
I  saw  when  I  landed  was  Hugh 
Coolihan’s  biscuit  factory,  built  on  piles, 
just  where  the  Waitemata  Hotel  now 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Queen  and 
Customs  Streets.  At  that  time  a  wall 
was  being  built  along  what  is  now 
Customs  Street,  and  it  stretched  as  far 
as  Fort  Britomart  eventually.  There 
was  when  I  landed  water  inside  the  wall, 
and  it  spread  nearly  up  as  far  as  the 
present  Fort  Street.  It  was  called  the 
“intake.”  When  we  arrived  we  were 
landed  in  cargo  boats  at  the  end  of  the 
old  wooden  Queen  Street  wharf.” 

The  second  voyage  of  the  Nimroud  was 
made  in  1862-3,  under  command  of 
Captain  Edmonds.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  December  28,  1862,  but  owing 
to  a  heavy  storm  in  the  Channel  she  had 
to  put  into  Deal,  which  port  she  did  not 
leave  until  December  31.  She  arrived  in 
Auckland  on  April  27,  1863. 

In  the  following  year  the  Nimroud 
was  again  in  the  Waitemata,  this  time  in 
command  of  Captain  Oughton.  The  ship 
left  the  Downs  on  August  12,  1864,  and 
arrived  in  Auckland  Harbour  on  Decem¬ 


ber  17,  having  been  126  days  on  the- 
passage.  When  running  down  her  east¬ 
ing  she  encountered  terrific  gales.  On 
October  30  and  31  she  was  hove-to  under 
close-reefed  topsails,  and  during  this 
time  she  was  struck  by  a  heavy  sea  that 
filled  the  decks  and  shifted  the  cargo. 
On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  many 
large  icebergs  were  passed.  On  November 
1  a  tremendous  sea  swept  over  the  ship, 
flooding  the  decks  and  doing  much 
damage  on  deck.  The  Nimroud  was  in- 
Auckland  for  two  months,  and  then 
“cleared  for  Guam.” 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  peal 
of  bells  that  for  many  years  hung  in  the- 
Cathedral  Library,  Bishop’s  Court,  Par¬ 
nell,  and  are  now  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Matthew’s,  Auckland,  came  out  by  the 
Nimroud  on  the  1863  passage,  and  that 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  paid  a  visit  to 
the  ship  while  she  was  in  port. 

The  Nimroud  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Nimrod,  which  did  not  come 
to  Auckland,  but  was  in  Wellington, 
where  she  arrived  on  April  27,  1864,  in 
command  of  Captain  Povnton.'  The 
almost .  identical  spelling  of  the  two 
names  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  some 
confusion. 

A  Versatile  Sailor. 

The  third  mate  of  the  Nimroud  when 
she  visited  Auckland  in  1864  in  command 
of  Captain  Oughton,  was  a  young  man 
named  Bennett,  who  was  afterwards 
connected  with  the  noted  Loch  line. 
When  the  Nimroud  was  in  Auckland 
young  Bennett  left  her  to  serve  in  the 
Maori  war  then  raging,  and  attracting 
most  of  the  adventurous  spirits  that 
lived  in  the  little  township  of  those  early 
days.  It  was  not  his  first  visit  to  New 
Zealand,  as  he  had  been  here  as  an 
apprentice  on  the  Albermarle,  which  was 
in  Wellington  in  1861.  When  Bennett 
joined  up  with  the  forces  at  Auckland  he 
was  sent  to  the  front  almost  immediately, 
and  it  was  only  about  a  fortnight  after 
leaving  the  ship  before  he  was  wounded 
and  sent  back  to  the  Auckland  Hospital. 
He  recovered  before  the .  ship  left,  and 
not  being  fit  for  duty  again  rejoined  the 
Nimroud  before  she  sailed. 

Later  Bennett  joined  the  Loch  line  as 
mate  of  the  Clanranald,  and  then  of  the 
Loch  Rannoch.  He  was  afterwards  given 
command  of  the  Loch  Tay,  and  from 
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18So  to  1904  he  commanded  the  famous 
JOch  ennacliar,  one  of  the  finest  and 
speediest  ships  that  traded  to  Australia. 
Captain  Bennett  made  some  remarkable 
trips  out  and  Home,  four  of  his  voyages 
to  Melbourne  being  done  in  72,  74,  75, 
and  75  days  respectively.  He'  retired 
I!0®  the  sea  in  1892.  The  Loch 
\  ennacliar  was  dismasted  while  on 
the  voyage  to  Melbourne,  having  left 
Glasgow  on  April  G  of  that  year.  One 
sea  that  broke  on  board  during  this 
terrible  gale  filled  the  lower  topsail,  60ft 
above  the  deck!  Tons  of  water  swept 
over  the  ship,  the  foremast  and  the 
mainmast  were  stvept  over  the  side  and 
tfie  mizzen  topmast  carried  away,  while 
the  unfortunate  cook  was  washed  out  of 
his  galley  and  drowned.  For  several 
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days  the  ship  was  unmanageable,  until 
the  crew  at  length  managed  to  get  her 
jury  rigged,  and  after  five  weeks’ 
struggling  got  her  into  port  at  Mauritius 
Captain  Bennett  for  this  magnificent 
save  was  awarded  Loyd’s  medal,  which 
is  considered  the  Victoria  Cross  of  the 
mercantile  marine. 

!n  1901,  when  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  River  Thames,  ready  to  sail 
foi  Melbourne,  the  Loch  Vennacliar 
was  run  into  by  a  steamer  and 
sunk  m  40ft  of  water,  no  one,  how¬ 
ever,  being  drowned,  and  the  ship  was 
afterwards  raised  and  refitted.  In  1905 
the  ship  was  wrecked  on  Kangaroo 

1  S  aT’JT  by  t  lat  tlme  Captain  Bennett 
had  left  her,  and  Captain  Hawkins  was 
m  command. 


THE  CELESTIAL  QUEEN. 


Captain  William  Watt,  in  his  first 
command,  the  ship  Celestial  Queen, 
made  seven  successful  voyages  from  1868 
until  1875,  and  was  then  given  command 
of  the  fine  ship  Lady  Jocelyn.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  many  years  ago.  Nothing 
of  an  eventful  nature  occurred  during 
the  years  Captain  Watt,  who  was  a 
brother-in-law  to  Captain  Todd,  ran 
the  Celestial  Queen,  a  fine  comfort¬ 
able  ship  of  843  tons.  She  made 
just  average  passages  to  the  several 
ports  visited,  but  never  accomplished 
any  sensational  runs. 

The  Celestial  Queen  was  later  rigged 
as  a  barque.  On  the  passage  out  to 
Nelson  in  1878  she  left  the  docks 
on  November  3,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  anchor  in  the  Downs  on  the 
8th  owing  to  stormy  S.W.  winds.  On 
the  night  of  the  11th  and  morning  of 
the  12th  she  experienced  a  fearful  gale 
from  S.S.W.,  with  a  terrific  sea,  the  ship 
riding  with  120  fathoms  on  the  port 
cable  and  90  on  the  starboard.  Several 
vessels  at  anchor  parted  their  cables 
and  others  slipped.  Captain  G-aster 
stated  that  signals  of  distress  were  all 
around  them,  and  four  vessels  were 
driven  ashore.  The  celebrated  Cutty 
Sark  slipped  her  cables  and  returned 
to  London.  An  American  barque,  the 
Oritani,  which  was  riding,  commenced 
driving,  and  passed  within  a  fathom 
of  the  Celestial  Queen’s  boom  end  and 
hooked  the  latter’s  cable  with  her 
anchor,  which  prevented  her  driving 
further. 


The  weather,  moderating  the  next 
morning,  enabled  the  Oritani  to  get  one 
of  her  anchors  up.  On  trying  to  weigh 
lei  other  anchor  she  bore  down  close 
to  the  port  quarters  of  the  Celestial 
Queen,  and  was  compelled  to  slip  her 
cable.  The  Celestial  Queen  escaped 
without  serious  damage,  and  eventually 
sailed  from  Portland,  making  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  86  days. 

The  Celestial  Queen,  which  made  an 
unusually  long  passage  to  Dunedin  in 
1874,  was  detained  in  the  channel  with 
stormy  weather  for  ten  days. 

Passages  made  to  New  Zealand  were: 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Sep.  11,  ’69 
April  2  6 

Jan.  3,  ’70 
July  30,  ’72 

Watt  114 

Watt  95 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

June  27 

Oct.  4,  ’73 

Watt  99 

AT  DUNEDIN 

Jan.  20 

Via  A’kland 
July  9 

Aug-.  26 

May  3,  ’68 
Feb.  20,  ’70 
Nov.  1,  ’74 
Dec.  9,  ’75 

Watt  104 

Watt  _ 

Watt  115 

Watt  105 

TO  NELSON 

Nov.  3,  ’77 

1 

Feb.  26,  ’78  j 

Gaster  114 

From  Portl’d  86 
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THE  THOMAS  STEPHENS. 

A  Beautiful  Ship. 


The  Thomas  Stephens,  a  real  clipper, 
was  one  of  the  finest  models  of  an  iron 
ship  ever  launched.  When  discussing 
this  ship  recently,  “Sea  Breeze,”  the 
writer  of  some  articles  appearing  in 
the  “Auckland  Star”  during  December 
and  January,  1923-4,  and  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  in  company  with  the  Thomas 
Stephens,  remarked: — “When  the  build¬ 
ers  put  her  off  the  stocks  they  established 
■&  model  in  iron  ship  building  that  has 
been  followed  in  degree  by  builders  the 
world  over.  In  hull  design  her  long 
■sweeping  sheer  line  was  accentuated  by 
the  painter’s  art,  and  the  grey  bottom 
colour  was  carried  high  up  the  black 


The  Thomas  Stephens  was  built  to 
carry  passengers  to  Australia  and  her 
appointments  could  not  well  be  improved 
upon.  Thomas  Stephens  and  Sons  of 
London  were  the  owners  of  the  ship  and 
she  was  built  in  1869  at  Liverpool.  Capt. 
Richards  took  command  of  her  when 
she  was  launched  and  made  many 
rapid  passages  from  Liverpool  to  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Ten  years  later  he  brought  the 
ship  to  New  Zealand.  On  this  occasion 
she  left  London  on  April  27th,  1879, 
calling  at  Plymouth  to  take  on  board 
passengers.  She  made  the  run  from 
Plymouth  to  the  Snares  in  72  days 
and  reached  Port  Chalmers  on  the  75th 


THE  THOMAS  STEPHENS  AT  GKAVHSEXD. 


top  sides  and  gave  the  impression  of 
■extreme  length,  sitting  on  the  water 
like  a  great  canoe.  In  her  spar  and  sail 
plan  there  was  no  fault,  her  main  truck 
being  over  200  feet  above  the  deck.  The 
area  of  her  working  canvas  was  enor¬ 
mous  and  this  was  supplemented  by 
stunsails  fore  and  aft.  These  supple¬ 
mentary  sails  were  of  prodigious  spread, 
the  lower  stunsails  projecting  forty 
feet  from  the  outer  boom  iron.  Lying 
••alongside  of  a  ship  I  was  in  when  in 
Rangoon  in  1881  her  spars  dominated 
all  shipping  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  ship  Sterling  and  other 
crack  U.S. -built  ships  were  at  anchor  in 
She  fiver.” 


day  from  Gravesend,  dropping  anchor  on 
the  13th  July,  1879. 

The  Thomas  Stephens  had  a  great 
career.  During  the  ten  years  she  was 
running  to  Melbourne  before  coming 
to  New  Zealand  she  made  several  re¬ 
markable  passages  out  and  home.  Capt. 
Richards  on  his  arrival  at  Dunedin  re¬ 
ported  he  had  made  three  runs  to  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  64,  65  and  66  days  pilot  to 
pilot.  Other  records  from  Liverpool  to 
Melbourne  were: — 1871,  68  days;  1872, 
72  days;  1873,  74  days;  1874,  73  days; 
1878,  77  days — on  one  occasion  when  on 
her  homeward  run  from  Melbourne  she 
covered  the  distance  to  Cape  Horn  in 
16  days. 


WHITE 


WINGS. 


c?d 

4^radiSas^h“stir:r met  rith 

but  like  all  nt!  V  1  She  was  lost, 

Southern  Ocean,  eneounte,3“  in  tte 
than  one  occasion  ,.  '  d  0,1  “Mr« 

She  experienced  a  JSc  ^eVS 
»hen  homeward  hound  fro,,?  Meibom™3 


w/t«,  zs  ctar,rpt  b? 

wheat  had  not  suffered  '  ^ 

.oid  ^rio,st^zT:rtn^ 

pi»ff  was  scarce  during  the  tP' 

AmeS  S;  ««  and  ladled  'for 

Pojted'as 

a  German  submarine.  "  by 


THE  CASHMERE. 


The  Cashmere,  a  ship  of  640  tons 
the  I)  -maD7  °f  °Ur  early  set«ers  to 
Auckland,  two  to  LytteftolTnT^ 

mere  i°  f  ^  Dllnedin-  The  Cash- 

mere  had  more  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  passengers  than  many  other 
vessels  coming  out  in  the  ’fifties,  and 
many  of  our  pioneers  selected  this  ship 
when .making  a  trip  to  the  Homeland 
ihe  Cashmere  was  well  found  and  gener- 
aliy  had  favourable  runs  out  and  home, 
n  1853,  however,  Captain  G.  Pearson, 
wuo  was  in  command,  reported  the  ship 
iad  a  narrow  escape  in  the  English 
Channel  The  vessel  sailed  from  Graves¬ 
end  °n  October  22,  1852,  with  85  passen- 
uicludmg  Arehdeavon  Williams 
and  family,  who  had  been  on  a  visit 
Home.  She  was  knocking  about  the 
Channel  for  over  a  month  owing-  to 
severe  gales.  On  November  24,  thirty 
odd  days  after  leaving  the  docks,  the 
gales  increased  t0  hurricane  force,  during 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  bulwarks, 
stanchions,  boats,  etc.,  and  everythin^ 
movable  on  deck  was  washed  away  bv 
the  heavy  seas.  This  necessitated  putting 
back  to  Plymouth,  which  was  reached 
on  the  26th,  The  damage  sustained 
was  so  serious  that 'the  Cashmere  was 
detained  for  nearly  two  months.  Even¬ 
tually  she  sailed  on  January  17.  Plea¬ 
sant  weather  was  experienced  until 
loundmg  the  south  end  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  on  April  24.  Here  she  struck 
another  northerly  gale,  which  occasioned 
some  damage  to  the  ship. 

On  the  passage  to  Auckland  in  1857 
the  Cashmere  had  a  splendid  run  to  the 
south  or  Tasmania,  when  she  met  with 
light  baffling  winds,  which  spoiled  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  fast 
run.  On  April  5  the  ship  called  at  New 
Plymouth  and  landed  25  passengers.  The 


Passage  thence  was  a  tedious  one  as 

ZeaiaaPndaio,1Petherbridge’  Who  visited  New 
arrival  aT  -casions,  reported  on 

'a  at  Auckland  m  1862  that  th* 
passage  had  been  seventh, 1,  ff“ 

The  cJshmeieeenonXPtineneed  throughout- 
90  passengers  at  New  PlymoSh 

1859Urnogle!sethPanT  LytteIto*  ^ 

“effoo'111!?611’  difL  °The6 sWp8 landed' 

over  190  It  wag  gtated  thftt 

was  overcrowded.  8SeI 

were.e-aSSageS  made  by  the  Cashmere 


Sailed. 


June  16 
Jan.  17 

Apr.  25 
*Dec.  -(9,  >56 

*Dec.  1  5,  ’61 


Arrived. 

Oct. 

19, 

’51 

May 

9, 

’53 

Aug. 

21, 

’54 

Apr. 

14, 

’57 

1  Apr. 

7, 

’62  P 

Captain.  Days. 


Pearson  125 

-son  102 

1  Plymouth 

son  118 

son  iie 


TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Nov.  1,  ’60 


Feb.  9,  >61 


Petherfcridgeioo 


TO  NELSON. 


July  3,  ’63 

I  Oct.  14, ’63 

Barnett  103 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

June  28 

■r 

Oct.  11, ’59 
Feb.  14,  ’61 

Byron  105 

Petherbridgeioa 

t  Via  Otag-o. 
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THE  LURL1NE. 


The  handsome  little  barque  Lurlme, 
specially  built  for  and  owned  by  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Turner  and  Co.,  of  Christchurch, 
was  a  small  vessel  of  701  tons,  and  under 
Captain  Adair  made  several  fast  pas¬ 
sages  out  and  home.  She  came  first  to 
Lyttelton  in  1878,  making  a  remarkably 
fast  passage  for  a  vessel  of  her  size.  She 
originally  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  25tli 
November,  1877.  During  the  first  night 
out  she  experienced  a  heavy  southerly 
gale,  and  on  the  27th  put  back  to  the 
Downs,  and  owing  to  a  continuance  of 
the  gale  lay  at  anchor  until  December  2. 
After  a  favourable  run  to  the  Lizard  she 
took  her  final  departure,  and  crossed  the 
Line  on  December  28.  Moderate  south¬ 
east  trades  prevailed,  and  the  meridan 
of  the  Cape  was  passed  on  January  27. 
Fresh  north-west  and  west  winds  carried 
the  ship  to  the  south  of  the  Crozets, 
which  were  passed  on  January  29.  Here 
several  large  icebergs  were  close  to  the 
vessel.  Tasmania  was  sighted  on  18tli 
February,  and  the  Snares  on  February 
21.  The  Nuggets  were  abreast  on  22nd 
February.  North-east  winds  detained 
the  barque  on  the  coast,  and  she 
anchored  at  Lyttelton  early  on  February 
20,  completing  a  rapid  passage  of  86 
days  from  the  Downs  and  79  land  to 
land. 

The  long  voyage  of  128  days  on  the 
passage  of  the  Lurllne  to  Auckland  in 
1887  is  accounted  for  owing  to  the 
barque  having  to  put  into  three  different 
ports  to  obtain  medical  assistance  for 
the  captain,  who  was  finally  landed  at 
Port  Elizabeth.  Owing  to  Captain 
Gibbons  falling  ill  the  vessel  first  put 
into  Pernambuco  on  September  17 ;  the 


next  port  was  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Eight 
days  were  lost  at  the  two  ports.  After 
sailing  the  captain’s  health  was  serious, 
and  he  was  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  the 
chief  officer,  Mr.  Laws,  taking  over  the 
command.  Light  baffling  winds  and  head 
winds  met  with  during  the'  greater  part 
of  the  voyage  were  the  cause  of  the  long 
run  to  Auckland  in  1889.  The  barque 
took  60  days  to  the  Equator,  and  was 
again  troubled  with  light  and  contrary 
winds  after  passing  Tasmania. 

The  Lurline’s  records  were:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Aug. 

9 

Dec.  16, ’87 

Laws 

128 

July 

11 

NOV.  16, ’89 

Laws 

128 

TO  WELLINGTON. 


Feb. 

23 

1 

June 

12,  ’84 

Adair 

109 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Nov. 

25, 

’77 

Feb. 

26,  ’78 

Adair 

86 

Land 

to  land  7  9 

Apr. 

30 

Aug. 

1,  ’79 

Adair 

93 

Mar. 

10 

June 

15,  ’81 

Adair 

97 

Nov. 

19, 

’81 

Feb. 

21,  ’82 

Adair 

94 

Aug. 

19 

Nov. 

27,  ’82 

Adair 

100 

TO 

DUNEDIN. 

June 

30 

Oct. 

5,  ’80 

|  Adair 

97 

|  Land 

to  land  87 

THE  JANET  COURT. 


The  996-ton  ship  Janet  Court,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Patrick  Henderson  Line, 
made  only  two  trips  to  New  Zealand, 
but  she  brought  a  large  number  of 
immigrants.  In  the  year  1874  she 
brought  395  people  from  Glasgow  to 
Port  Chalmers.  Leaving  Glasgow  on 
February  25,  1874,  she  took  her  final 
departure  from  Rothesay  Bay  on  March 
2,  crossed  the  Equator  on  March  29, 
sighted  the  Snares  on  May  25,  made  the 


Otago  Heads,  but  was  blown  off,  and 
eventually  made  port  on  March  29 — 93 
days  out.  Captain  Crawford  was  in 
command.  On  February  19,  1890,'  she 
arrived  at  Wellington,  being  104  days 
out  from  the  Old  Country,  and  after 
landing  passengers  and  cargo  she  went 
on  to  Port  Chalmers,  for  which  port 
she  had  more  passengers  and  the  balance 
of  her  cargo.  On  this  occasion  she 
arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on  March  15, 
1890.  Captain  Hewer  was  in  command. 
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THE  JOSEPHINE  WILLIS. 

Collision  in  the  Channel-Run  Down  by  Steamer-Seventy  Lives  Lost 


A  ship  by  which  many  prominent 
early  settlers  came  out  to  New  Zealand 
was  the  Josephine  Willis,  a  brand  new 
vessel  of  1000  tons,  that  afterwards. met 
with  a  tragic  end  in  the  English  Channel. 
She  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Willis,  Gann 
and  Co.  On  October  23,  1854,  she  left 
I  lymouth,  with  135  passengers  on  board, 
for  New  Plymouth  and  Auckland.  New 
Plymouth  was  reached  on  January  26. 
1855.  after  a  voyage  that  was  somewhat 
eventful  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  crew  was  decidedly  mutinous  and 
opposed  all  authority  on  board.  While 
the  ship  was  at  New  Plymouth  roadstead 
she  was  in  some  danger  for  a  while 
owing  to  the  springing  up  of  a  northerly 
gale,  and  the  position  was  accentuated 
by  five  of  the  crew  refusing  duty.  The 
loyal  part  of  the  crew,  however,  with  the 
willing  assistance  of  the  passengers, 
worked  splendidly,  and  got  the  ship 
under  way.  She  then  sailed  for  Auck¬ 
land,  where  she  arrived  on  February  5. 

The  Josephine  Willis  had  among  her 
passengers  for  Auckland  Dr.  Kenderdine, 
who  became  one  of  Auckland’s  best- 
known  medical  men,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  splendid  work  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy.  Several 
of  Dr.  Kenderdine’s  family  occupy 
prominent  positions  in  Auckland,  includ¬ 
ing  Messrs.  John  Kenderdine,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemist,  Auckland;  Frederic 
James  Kenderdine,  with  Messrs.  Champ- 
taloup  and  Edmiston;  William  Thomas 
Kenderdine,  who  is  now  with  Messrs. 
Buddie  and  Richmond,  solicitors;  Arthur 
George  Kenderdine,  chemist  at  Tau- 
marunui;  and  two  other  sons,  sheep 
farmers. 

Another  well-known  early  Aucklander 
that  came  out  in  the  Josephine  Willis 
was  Mr.  .Joseph  Brown,  who  brought  his 
family  of  nine  children.  Mr.  Brown  for 
many  years  was  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  at  St.  Matthew’s,  and  was  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Auckland  Choral  Society. 
Three  of  the  family  are  Mr.  G.  J.  Brown 
(of  Onehunga),  Mrs.  Vincent  E.  Rice 
(widow  of  a  former  secretary  of  the 
Auckland  Education  Board),  and  Mr.  J. 
Oberlin  Brown,  of  Mount  Eden. 

Looking  over  the  passenger  list,  one 
is  struck  by  the  number  of  names  of 
other  people  who  became  very  well- 
known  in  Auckland.  There  are,  for 
instance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenny,  Mr.  D. 


Cruicksbank,  Mi-,  and  Mrs.  Bycroft  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maclean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holland 
and  three  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buller 
and  Misses  Buller  (2),  John  Dingwall, 
and  Messrs.  Henry  Holdship  and  George 
Holdship. 

The  Josephine  Willis  made  a  smart 
passage  Home,  and  was  again  put  on  the 
berth  for  Auckland,  sailing  from  the  St. 
Ivatherme  docks,  London,  on  February  3, 
i,  „  •  bl,t  slle  never  got  further  than  off 
Folkestone,  where  during  the  night  she 
was  run  into  by  a  powerful  iron  steamer 
called  the  Mangerton,  bound  for  the 
Jhames  from  Limerick.  The  Josephine 
Uillis,  which  was  still  in  command  of 
Laptam  Canney,  who  had  brought  her 
out  to  New  Zealand  the  previous  year, 
carried  a  valuable  cargo,  and  there  'were 
on  board  upwards  of  a  hundred  souls, 
including  seventy  passengers.  The  ship 
was  doing  about  six  knots  on  the  port 
tack  at  the  time,  and  both  vessels  saw 
one  another  before  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened,  but  there  was  apparently  some 
mistake  as  to  the  courses,  and  before  the 
steamer  could  reverse  her  engines  she 
had  run  into  and  cut  the  ship  to  the 
water’s  edge. 

Scene  of  Horror. 

A  terrible  scene  followed,  and  out  ot 
105  people  aboard  only  35  were  saved. 
Unfortunately  the  steamer  backed  away 
from  the  sinking  ship,  or  more  would 
hat  e  been  saved.  As  it  was,  a  few  of 
the  ship’s  people  managed  to  clamber 
on  to  the  steamer.  When  the  collision 
occurred,  Captain  Canney  was  below, 
marking  off  the  course,  and  most  of  the 
passengers  were  below,  suffering  from 
seasickness.  It  was  soon  seen  that 
there  was  no  possible  hope  for  the  ship, 
and  Captain  Canney  ordered  every  hen¬ 
coop  and  anything  else  that  would  float 
to  be  thrown  over  in  order  to  give  a 
chance  of  escape  to  anyone  that  might 
pick  them  up  when  the  ship  went  down. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  confusion,  as  the  ship’s  boats,  that 
could  easily  have  held  everyone,  left 
the  ship  half -empty.  The-  scene  on  the 
ship  was  heartrending,  as  it  was  at 
once  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  save  the  doomed  souls  on 
board.  Captain  Canney  acted  heroically, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  pacify  the  terri¬ 
fied  creatures.  The  ship  was  doomed, 
and  very  soon  she  heeled  over,  with  the 
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ends  of  lier  yards  in  the  water;  and  soon 
she  sank,  only  the  tops  of  her  masts 
appearing  above  water. 

The  Mangerton  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  attempt  to  search  the  locality, 
hut  she  picked  up  a  boat  with 
several  people  in  it.  The  steamer  had 
her  bows  crushed  by  the  impact,  and 
she  made  for  Ramsgate,  where  she 
landed  about  twenty-nine  of  the  Jose¬ 
phine  Willis’  people.  Another  of  the 
ship’s  boats  reached  Folkestone  the 
night  of  the  collision,  and  the  following 
morning  seven  people  were  found  cling¬ 
ing  to  a  floating  spar,  one  of  whom  was 
the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Ripley,  who  went 
back  to  London,  and  came  out  on  the 
Lord  Burleigh  in  1856  to  Auckland, 
where  he  died  in  1923. 

An  Awful  Ordeal. 

A  thrilling  experience  befel  Mr.  George 
Andrews,  of  St.  Austel,  Cornwall,  who 
was  one  of  seven  rescued  from  a  float¬ 
ing  spar  some  hours  after  the  disaster. 
“In  about  ten  minutes  after  the  ship 
had  been  struck,”  he  said,  in  describing 
the  calamity,  “she  turned  over  on  her 
beam-ends  on  the  port  side,  and  the 
passengers  clung  to  the  rigging.”  He 
had  taken  charge  of  a  Miss  Logan,  a 
young  lady  18  years  of  age,  who  rushed 
out  of  her  cabin,  attired  only  in  her 
nightdress.  He  took  off  his  greatcoat 
and  put  it  on  her,  and  when  the  ship 
heeled  over  he  caught  her  around  the 
waist  and  got  into  the  mizzen  rigging. 
A  passenger  named  Golding,  who  had  a 
little  child  in  his  arms,  was  near  him. 
In  this  position  they  remained  upwards 
of  an  hour.  The  passengers  that  kept 
clinging  to  the  rigging  shouted  to  the 
steamer  to  save  them.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  after  the  ship  was 
thrown  on  her  beam-ends,  Captain  Can- 
ney,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  wreck, 
was  swept  overboard  by  a  sea  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Perceiving  that  the  ship  was  fast 
sinking,  Andrews  proposed  to  Golding 
to  crawl  along  the  mizzenmast,  which 
was  resting  on  the  water,  as  the  ves¬ 
sel,  in  going  down,  would  be  likely  to 
right.  The  unfortunate  fellow  replied 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
remain  where  he  was.  Mr.  Andrews, 
with  Miss  Logan  in  his  arms,  then  made 
:an  effort  to  get  along  the  mast.  The 
poor  girl,  however,  if  not  dead,  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  in  getting  her 
■up  on  the  mast  he  was  several  times 
nearly  overcome  himself.  On  reaching 
the  crosstrees,  a  sea  caught  them  both, 
took  the  girl  from  his  arms,  and  she 
was  swept  away.  He  believed,  how¬ 


ever,  that  she  had  before  expired.  The 
sea  even  caused  him  to  lose  his  hold, 
and  it  was  only  through  a  desperate 
effort  that  he  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
grasp.  He  saw  poor  Golding  and  the 
child  he  was  so  anxious  to  save  swept 
into  the  deep.  The  hull  of  the  ship 
then  gradually  went  down,  and  he  saw 
forty  or  fifty  men,  women,  and  child¬ 
ren  struggling  in  the  waves,  screaming 
for  aid.  Their  cries  were  heard  a  few 
minutes,  and  all  was  over.  He  then 
made  his  way  up  to  the  mizzenmast 
head,  and  a  little  boy  named  Sutton 
(whose  parents  and  brother  and  sister 
perished),  a  passenger,  and  the  chief 
steward,  managed  to  hold  on  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  yard  near  him.  Three  others 
got  up  to  the  maintopmast  head.  About 
half-past  eleven  o’clock  their  cries  were 
heard  by  a  Deal  lugger,  and,  benumbed 
and  almost  half  dead,  thev  were  taken 
off. 

Survivors  and  the  Lost. 

The  following  were  among  those  saved 
from  the  wreck:  Henry  G.  Ray  and  Mrs. 
Ray,  Misses  May,  Walter  Wright,  Wil¬ 
liam  Ripley,  George  Horner,  W.  W.  Wal¬ 
lis,  W.  Ford,  J.  S.  Scott,  G.  Sutton,  C. 
Fleming,  George  Andrews,  David  Gar- 
side,  and  eight  of  the  ship’s  company. 

Among  the  missing  were:  Captain 
Canney,  Frederick  Golding,  Stanhope 
Vickers,  Herbert  G.  Ray,  Miss  Emma  J. 
Logan,  Master  Andrew  H.  Logan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Hamilton  and  two  child¬ 
ren,  Samuel  Hamilton  (schoolmaster), 
Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  four  children,  Miss 
Susan  Nicholls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Stuart,  Mr.  Sidney  William  Beck,  Henry 
Davis,  Hannah  Davis,  and  family  (3), 
Sarah  Lamb,  Elizabethe  Lamb,  William 
Lloyd,  Margaret  Egan,  Arthur  Lawler, 
Catherine  Gibbons,  Catherine  Burke, 
Sarah  Walters,  Margaret  Sharp,  Caro¬ 
line  Gore,  John  O’Neil,  Jane  O’Neil,  Ann 
O'Neil,  James  Sutton,  Harriet  Sutton  and 
three  children,  Elizabeth  Austin,  John 
George  Austin,  Henry  Gutterson,  Mar¬ 
garet  Gutterson,  Mary  de  Kruger,  and 
family  of  five. 

Bodies  found  included  those  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Sutton,  Miss  M.  Parkliouse,  Miss 
Agnes  Davis,  and  Master  Asher  Davis. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Mclvor,  of  Karangahape 
Road.  Auckland,  informs  me  that  one 
of  the  Misses  May  came  out  to  Auck¬ 
land  in  a  ship  called  the  Sandford,  and 
Mr.  Sutton,  another  of  the  Survivors, 
was  also  a  passenger  by  the  Sandford. 
Mr.  Mclvor’s  parents  had  intended  to 
come  out  to  Auckland  by  the  Josephine 
Willis  on  this  fatal  trip,  but  owing  to 
some  delay  in  getting  up  to  London 
they  missed  the  ship. 
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THE  EGMONT. 


ri8Sel1  »”!>  Egmont,  a  vessel 
J88  tons  was  an  exception  to  most 
the  vessels  sent  out  by  the  Willis 
Gann,  to.  blie  was  for  her  size,  a 
fairly  speedy  ship  and  on  all  occasions 
made  good  average  runs  to  Auckland 
and  Lyttelton.  On  her  last  voyage 
■out  to  Auckland  in  I860,  favourable 
weather  was  experienced  until  round  in » 
the  Cape.  She  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
the  6th  April,  and  on  the  14tli  June 
during  a  heavy  squall,  the  vessel 
broached  to  and  the  steering  apparatus 
broke,  the  rudder  being  useless.  After 
a  while  the  ship  was  put  before  the 
gale  and  a  tiller  was  attached  to  the 
rudder  head  which  enabled  her  to 
be  steered  with  a  couple  of  watch 
tackles,  five  hands  being  employed  in 
steering. 

Heavy  seas  continued  to  break 
over  the  poop,  and  as  the  ship  was 
undermanned  when  leaving  London, 
many  of  the  passengers  had  to  assist 
in  working  her,  not  only  during  this 
gale  but  on  other  occasions.  Owing  to 
the  miserable  quarters  provided  for  the 
crew,  the  men  were  sleeping  in  wet 
clothes  almost  all  the  time  after  pas¬ 
sing  the  Cape,  until  the  ship’s  arrival. 

Another  gale  of  hurricane  force  was 
experienced  on  July  11,,  when  off  Dusky 
Bay,  and  continued  without  a  break 
until  the  13th,  during  which  the  ship 
rolled  heavily  and  the  tiller  broke 
short  off  from  where  it  spans  the 
rudder.  The  ship  broached  to,  and 
there  lay  broadside  on  to  the  gale  until 
the  helm  was  repaired.  The  passengers 
were  again  commandeered  to  assist  in 
morticing  a  hole  through  the  rudder 
head.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  as  the 


m-cr  Tre  Stm  makin&  a  clean  breach 

cut  tl  1<?  ?°0P1’  When  the  was. 

cut.  through,  the  crew  and  passengers 

secured  a  bow  anchor  stock  Ld  prised 

.  though  the  rudder  head,  which  made- 

a  first  late  tiller  much  stronger  than 

before.  The  tiller  ropes  having  been 

Eor  r ’  t]r  ShiP  0nce  “ore  paid  off 
befo  e  the  gale,  „0  very  serious  damage 
editing.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
sails  were  stowed  at  the  time.  The 
s  lip  made  the  Three  Kings  on  July  16 

wviamf  ^nehor  three  cla7s  later  at 
-  uckland.  landing  100  passengers. 

'hen  the  Egmont  arrived  at  Lyttel- 

™VVfi56  we  br0Ught  out  as  passen- 
gers  Bishop  Harper,  with  Mrs.  Harper 

and  family  (6),  and  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Eyre 

am  amily  (7),  and  ng  immigrants. 

186Vbe  Egmont  landed  at 
Lyttelton  16  saloon  passengers,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matso,,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  I).  Lance,  who  were  re^ 
turning  from  a  visit  to  England,  and 

100  immigrants. 

The  following  are  the  records  of  the 


Egmont : 


TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

Mar.  16,  ’54 
June  3,  ’55 
Feb.  24,  ’58 
Apr.  6,.  ’60 

June  26,  ’54 
Sep.  14,  ’55 
June  14',  ’5  8 
July  19, ’60 

Gibson  102 

Gibson  103 

Gibson  no 

Gibson  105 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Sep.  11 

Dec.  23,  ’56 

Gibson  103 

Apr.  6  | 

July  7,  ’62 

Morgan  92 

THE  SIMOON. 


Ser  eral  of  the  American  clippers  of 
the  sixties  put  up  good  times  between 
the  Old  Country  and  New  Zealand.  A 
memorable  trip  was  that  of  the  ship 
Simoon,  1600  tons,  Captain  Langly, 
which,  on  January  3,  1862,  arrived  at 
Port  Chalmers,  after  a  passage  of  77 
days  or  1 2  days  land  to  land,  which 
ci  eated  a  great  amount  of  talk  in  nauti¬ 
cal  circles.  On  that  occasion  the  Simoon 
brought  out  one  thousand  valuable  Lei¬ 


cester  sheep  for  Mr.  Holmes,  a  well- 
known  squatter,  and  they  carried  won¬ 
derfully  well,  only  5  per  cent  succumbing 
to  the  rigours  of  the  long  voyage  from 
tfie  Glyde.  In  the  newspaper  account  of 
the  ship  s  arrival  mention  is  made  of  the 
tact  that  she  fired  a  salute  of  twenty- 
one  guns  to  celebrate  her  feat.  Captain 
Langly  was  entertained  by  the  local 
shipping  firms  and-  congratulated  upon 
making  the  fastest  passage  to  date  from 
•Scotland. 
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THE  CHAPMAN. 


Skipper  Fires  on  the  Mutinous  Crew. 


The  Chapman,  a  full-rigged  ship  of 
793  tons,  was  built  in  Sunderland,  and 
owned  by  Willis,  Gann  and  Co.  She  was 
much  superior  in  accommodation  to 
many  other  ships  sent  out  by  this  and 
other  companies  in  the  fifties,  and  for 
her  size  made  fairly  good  passages  out 
and  home.  She  came  first  to  Auckland, 
leaving  London  on  September  1,  1856. 
On  this  voyage  she  experienced  an  un¬ 
usual  prevalence  of  light  winds  and 
calms  during  the  first  part  of  the  voyage, 
and  as  the  water  and  provisions  were 
running  out  Captain  Harland  bore  up 
for  the  Cape  and  received  fresh  supplies. 
The  Chapman  was  then  over  75  days 
out,  and  she  remained  at  the  Cape  for 
six  days.  In  the  Southern  Ocean  she 
experienced  fairly  heavy  weather,  and 
after  passing  Tasmania  until  arrival  was 
again  detained  by  light  winds  and  calms. 
She  arrived  in  Auckland  on  the  5th 
January,  1857,  after  a  tedious  passage  of 
128  days.  The  Chapman  brought  to 
Auckland  seven  officers  and  88  rank  and 
file  of  the  58th  Regiment;  also  arms, 
ammunition,  and  military  stores. 

The  Chapman  had  a  rather  eventful 
voyage  to  Wellington  in  1865.  She  left 


the  Channel  on  February  25,  and  arrived 
on  June  5,  making  a  good  passage  of  99 
days.  On  this  occasion  Capt.  Feather- 
stonhaugh  was  in  command,  and  he 
had  a  trying  experience  with  the  crew. 
On  June  1  the  first  officer  found  some 
of  the  watch  drunk,  the  crew  having 
broached  a  portion  of  the  cargo  of 
spirits.  The  second  mate  was  attacked 
by  some  members  of  the  crew  during  his 
watch,  and  was  knocked  down  and 
beaten.  When  the  circumstances  were 
reported  to  the  captain,  the  latter  pro¬ 
ceeded,  revolver  in  hand,  to  the  fore¬ 
castle  to  secure  the  ringleaders.  He  was 
attacked  by  the  crew,  and  immediately 
fired,  but  without  wounding  anyone.  The 
shot,  however,  had  its  moral  effect,  and 
the  ringleader  was  arrested.  Upon  the 
vessel’s  arrival  in  port  six  of  the  crew 
were  cha'rged  in  the  Police  Court  with 
having  combined  to  disobey  lawful  com¬ 
mands,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  im¬ 
prisonment  with  hard  labour  for  periods 
of  eight  to  twenty-four  weeks.  On  June 
12,  while  the  Chapman  was  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour,  four  lives  were  lost 
owing  to  a  boating  accident.  On  the 
same  day  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  set  the  ship  on  fire. 


THE  EMPRESS. 


* 


The  Empress,  a  beautiful  ship  of  1313 
tons,  of  the  Iloulder  Bros.  Line,  made 
three  successful  voyages  to  Auckland. 
On  her  first  appearance  there  she  sailed 
up  Rangitoto  Channel  with  a  fresh 
north-ea3t  wind,  on  a  dark  night, 
and  came  to  an  anchor  off  the  Queen 
Street  wharf  without  a  pilot.  The 
Empress  sailed  from  Woolwich  on 
November  3,  1863,  in  command  of  Capt. 
Ellis,  arriving  in  port  on  February  20, 
1864.  She  brought  out  on  this  occasion 
305  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
of  the  4th  Battalion  Military  Train 
and  the  following  officers,  several  of 
whom  were  wounded  or  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Waikato  war:  Colonel  O’Brien, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Gray,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Green,  Captain  Witchell,  Captain  Stone, 
Surgeon  and  Mrs.  Menzies,  Lieuts. 


Lovell,  Shaw,  Creagh,  St.  Aubyn,  Webb, 
Davis,  Leer,  Shakleton,  and  Clayton,  and 
Assistant- Surgeon  Watson.  The  Empress 
also  landed  105  tons  of  powder  and  500 
tons  of  military  stores.  The  passage 
occupied  109  days. 

The  Empress  came  to  Auckland  again 
in  1865  under  the  same  commander, 
making  the  run  from  the  docks,  which 
were  left  on  February  3,  in  the  good 
time  of  98  days,  notwithstanding  she 
was  becalmed  for  twelve  days  between 
15  deg.  and  20  deg.  south  of  the  Equator. 
The  vessel  arrived  on  May  14,  1865. 

Three  years  later  the  Empress  made 
a  third  voyage  to  Auckland  under 
Captain  Cooper.  She  sailed  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1867,  and  arrived  on  March  11, 
1868,  doing  the  passage  in  97  days,  port 
to  port. 
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LOSS  OF  PITCAIRN  ISLAND. 

Burned  at  Sea-Sufferings  of  Survivors-Fortnight  in  Open  Boat. 


m  stoiT  of  the  sea  is  that 
teUin  of  the  rescue  of  the  survivors 

four  Pl^flrn  T,Island  ^vay  back 

L,fB  fubarque  of  1359  tons. 

bv  V"  1888  at  Glasgow,  and  owned 
by  Stuart  Bros.,  of  that  city.  On 
March  19  1906,  she  left  Wellington, 

in  command  of  Captain  H.  J.  Fletcher, 
via  Cape  Horn,  for  London,  with  a 
cargo  of  wool  and  fax  on  board.  When 
roughly  about  1400  miles  west  of  the 
Horn  she  was  found  to  be  on  fire  aft— 
Hax  and  wool  was  always  a  dangerous 
cargo  m  those  days,  from  some  cause  or 
other— and  the  crew  had  to  abandon  her 
fetrangely  enough,  the  Norfolk  Island 
■owned  by  the  same  firm,  was  also  burned 
at  sea. 

The  outbreak  on  the  Pitcairn  Island 
was  discovered  at  3  o’clock  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  3,  but  it  must  then  have 
been  burning  unobserved  for  a  long 
while,  because  in  brief  time  the  ship  was 
nothing  less  than  a  furnace.  The  captain 
and  twelve  of  the  crew  in  his  boat  landed 
at  Maullin,  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  after  a  terrible  fortnight,  but 
the  mate’s  boat,  with  eight  of  the  crew 
on  board,  was  never  heard  of  again. 

Describing  the  disaster,  the  second 
mate  (Mr.  T.  Heron)  said  that  all  hands 
were  called  out  when,  at  3  a.m.,  the 
outbreak  was  discovered,  but  all  they 
could  clo  was  in  vain.  Half-naked  men 
worked  at  the  pumps  and  formed  a 
bucket  brigade,  but  gradually  they  were 
driven  back.  The  pitch  boiled  from  th» 
wooden  decks,  so  fierce  was  the  heat  in 
the  holds,  the  entrances  to  which  had 
been  closed  down  to  save  the  crew  from 
oufFociation  by  the  blinding  volumes  of 
smoke  that  issued  from  the  raging 
inferno  below.  Eight  hours  after '  the 
lire  had  been  discovered  the  men  had  to 
leave  the  ship. 

A  graphic  story  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  men  in  the  captain’s  boat  was°  told 
by  a  young  New  Zealander  who  was  one 
or  tire  survivors. 


made  Maullin,  and  I  believe  the  mate’s 
boat  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  was 

0“Ul  da{  ,when  we  took  to  the 
oats.,  clear  and  bright,  not  much  wind, 
but  with  a  big  ocean  roll  on.  There 
were  13  men  in  our  boat— the  captain 
second  mate,  steward,  seven  A.B.’8P(one 
of  whom  acted  as  sailmaker),  two 
ordinary  seamen,  and  Willie  Kearns  the 
“b;Y’r  This  little  chap  w  iS 
nt  Laef°re  We  Ianded’  and  was  buried 

We  took  all  the  clothes  we  could— 

L  thfaJly-  PUt  °Ur  Chests  on  our  backs. 

,  f  aJlnS  goes,  and  of  course  we  did 
oiget  our  oilers  and  sea-boots.  For 
provisions  we  had  about  three  bags  of 
biscuits,  some  tinned  food  out  of  the 
pantry  and  some  13  gallons  of  water  in 
a  couple  of  breakers.  We  should  have 
taken  more  only  aa  the  fire  was  raging 

wWp  V  e  n0t  g6t  int0  the  lazarette 
where  the  stores  were  kept.  That  spell 

of  fine  weather  lasted  about  twelve 

a  wav’  fndFUWe  S?t  the  h,g  sail  and  stood 
n  Ibt  lf°  6  ,10ldll-east-  But  at  mid- 
"nD  WCim?  e011  bad  and  blew  a  proper 

and  J  /I  t0,pUt  out  the  sea  anchors 
ancl  heave  the  boat  to.  That  was  on 

Msv  4  h  6  f7  We  Ieft  her-  During 
May  4  the  gale  continued,  and  we  lay 

to  the  sea  anchors.  I  might  say  that  we 

'■Iff,  of  the  mate’s  boat  on  the  first 
ight,  and  as  we  got  well  away  from  the 
Pitcairn  Island  we  saw  the  flames  burst¬ 
ing  out  of  the  after  deck-house,  which 

was  used  as  a  sail  locker. 


A  Fine  Weather  Start. 

After  describing  the  discovery  of  the 
nre,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
crew  to  master  it,  the  writer  goes  on: 
it  was  at  last  a  case  of  ‘Leave  her, 
-Johnny,  leave  her,’  and  at  noon  on  May 
3  we  hoisted  the  boats  over  the  side.  I 
•was  in  the  skipper’s  boat,  the  one  that 


Death  of  the  Boy. 

on  Weather  and  a  faw  wind  came 

on  the  morning  of  May  5.  We  set  the 

big  again  and  made  fine  speed  through 
the  water.  Right  on  from  that  time 
6  had  fairly  good  weather  and  a 
favourabJe  wind.  But  it  was  fearfully 
cold,  although  we  had  hardly  felt  it  so 
when  we  put  off  from  the  ship.  I  wjsh  I 
could  describe  to  you  the  desolateness 
of  that  fortnight.  We  sighted  no  ships: 
hard  y  expected  to,  in  fact.  And  we 
hardly  ever  saw  the  sun.  Overhead  it 
was  eland  y,  grey,,  and  gloomy,  and 
cold,  bitterly  cold.  Everyone  in  our  boat 
was  frost-bitten,  more  or  less. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  experience,  and 
perhaps  you  will  hardly  believe  me  when 
1  tell  you  that  I  did  not  know  I  had 
been  bitten  until  I  got  ashore  at  Maullin. 

I  he  one  who  suffered  most  was  our  little 
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cabin  boy.  It  was  his  first  voyage.  He 
was  only  16,  and  he  died  through  frost¬ 
bites  and  exposure  just  when,  as  I  have 
said,  we  were  nearing  land.  I  believe  he 
was  off  his  head  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days,  for  I  used  to  hear  him  chattering 
away  to  himself.  On  the  night  before 
he  died  we  warmed  some  soup  over  an 
oil-lamp  we  had  and  tried  to  force  some 
down  his  throat,  but  his  teeth  were 
clenched  almost  as  if  had  lockjaw,  and 
he  could  not  swallow.  That  night  I 
heard  him  gasping,  and  shortly  after  he 
died.  I  didn’t  see  him  buried,  poor  little 
chap,  for  they  dropped  him  overboard 
whilst  I  was  dozing.  He  was  a  Liverpool 
lad,  and  we  were  all  mighty  sorry  to 
see  him  go  under,  almost  on  our  last 
day  in  the  boat. 

“I  need  not  tell  you  that  we.  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  the  boat  wea- 
tlierly  for  her  1500  mile  run.  A  couple 
of  oars  were  lashed  together  and  placed 
fore  and  aft  in  the  boat,  and  over  this 
we  stretched  the  canvas  boat  cover, 
leaving  an  opening  forward  to  work  the 
lug,  and  another  opening  aft  to  3teer 
her.  Practically  we  decked  her  over,  so 
that  when  an  extra  heavy  sea  wallowed 
over  the  gunwale  it  shot  clear  over  the 
other  side.  This  saved  us  many  a  bitter 
drenching,  for  we  huddled  up  underneath 
and  made  ourselves  as  -‘comfy’  as  was 
possible.  Apart  from  the  cold,  the 
weather,  right  from  May  5  to  May  10, 
when  we  landed  at  Maullin,  was  fairly 
good.  We  had  the  wind  on  our  quarter, 


and  the  boat  sailed  well  under  her  lug: 
sail.  We  were  going  to  the  northward' 
all  the  time,  and  on  the  day  we  landed’ 
it  was  not  at  all  cold. 

The  Steward  Succumbs. 

“There  is  little  more  I  need  tell  you. 
At  Maullin  we  stayed  nine  days,  then 
we  were  taken  in  a  small  steamer  to- 
another  port,  where  we  were  lodged  a 
day  and  a  night  in  a  rough  old  sailors’ 
boardinghouse.  The  steward  died  at  this 
place  after  his  feet,  which  were  badly 
frost-bitten,  had  been  amputated  at  the 
hospital.  Finally  we  went  on  to  Val¬ 
paraiso,  where  we  arrived  on  June  4. 
Most  of  the  men  were  then  well  enough 
to  go  to  a  boardinghouse,  but  I  and: 
another  seaman  named  Waddilove,  a  son 
of  Captain  Waddilove,  of  Wellington, 
were  sent  to  the  hospital.  I  was  laid 
up  for  ten  week3,  but  luckily  have  not 
lost  any  of  my  toes,  as  Waddilove  has. 
We  were  most  kindly  treated  in  the 
hospital  by  the  English  lady  visitors, 
especially  by  a  Mrs.  Gibbons,  who  is  well 
known  in  Valparaiso  to  sailormen 
because  of  her  association  with  the 
Missions  to  Seamen.  Well,  I  came  home 
as  a  ‘D.B.S.’  on  the  Oriana,  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  last  week.  I’m  still  hobbling 
about,  but  in  a  week  or  so  I  reckon  I’ll 
be  fairly  all  right.  As  you  know,  this 
was  my  first  voyage  on  a  deep-water 
ship,  and  it  is  going  to  be  my  last.  The 
coasting  trade  of  New  Zealand,  when 
I  get  out  there  again,  will  be  quite  good 
enough  for  me.” 


THE  DEVA. 


The  Deva,  a  barque  of  761  tons,  char¬ 
tered  by  the  Colonial  Union  Shipping  Co., 
had  seen  the  best  of  her  days  when 
trading  to  New  Zealand.  She  arrived  in 
Auckland  in  1884,  after  a  lengthy  pas¬ 
sage  of  125  days,  and  again  four  years 
later,  in  1888,  reaching  port  141  days 
from  the  date  of  leaving  Gravesend.  She 
was  detained  in  the  Downs  for  over  a 
week  sheltering  from  a  gale.  Captain 
Davis,  who  was  in  command,  reported 
on  arrival  that  on  June  7  the  barque 
collided  with  a  large  iceberg,  but  for¬ 
tunately  escaped  without  serious 
damage.  The  long  passage  had  been  the 
result  of  a  monotonous  struggle  against 
adverse  winds.  After  leaving  the  Downs 
the  barque  narrowly  avoided  a  collision 
with  a  large  steamer,  and  she  struck  a 
heavy  gale  off  Tasmania,  when  the  vessel 


was  hove-to  for  48  hours,  during  which' 
oil  bags  were  used. 

The  Deva  made  five  passages  to  New 
Zealand:  — 

TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

.  Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Jan.  2  1 

May  25, ’84 

Pierrepoint  125 

Apr.  3  0 

Sep.  18, ’88 

Davies 

141 

TO  DUNEDIN. 


Mar.  31 

00 

►“5 

Pierrepoint  103 

TO  BLUFF. 

Mar.  26 

July  2,  ’83 

Pierrepoint  98 

Dec.  22,  ’85 

Mar.  23,  ’86 

Pierrepoint  92 
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THE  JOSEPH  FLETCHER. 


The  Joseph  Fletcher,  a  small  clipper 
qUe  ot  (172  tons,  built  by  Fletcher  of 

was  01le  of  the  earliest 
els  to  arrive  m  Auckland.  For  her 
size  she  made  more  than  average  pas¬ 
sages,  and  brought  out  a  large  number 

tl>  0lj1  eaii  T  settlers.  On  two  occasions 
the  Joseph  Fletcher  called  first  at  New 
I  lymouth  with  passengers  and  cargo.  In 
a  °3  ®hei  amved  at  New  Plymouth  on 
-  ugust  17,  making  the  passage  in  89 
■days  While  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road¬ 
stead  a  heavy  gale  came  on  and  forced 
Captain  Foster  to  put  to  sea  before  he 
could  regain  possession  of  the  ship’s 
papers  from  the  Customs.  After  waiting 
in  vain  for  three  days  without  being 
able  to  return  to  the  roadstead,  he 
•decided  to  sail  for  Auckland,  and  arrived 
at  that  port  on  September  30  1853 
On  the  voyage  out  to  Auckland  in  1858 
the  Joseph  Fletcher  experienced  a  rough 
time  m  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  She  was 


detained  there  for  eight  days  during  very 
severe  south-west  gales.  Nevertheless 
he  passage  to  the  Three  Kings  was  made 
ni  the  good  tune  of  97  days. 

The  passages  made  to  New  Zealand 
vere : — 


TO  AUCKLAND 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain.  Days. 

May  24 
*June  20 
*June  20 

July  7,  ’55 
Nov.  29,  ’57 
May  8 

Aug-.  31,  ’52 
Sep.  30, ’53 
Oct.  13, ’54 
Oct.  18, ’55 
Mar.  19, ’58 
Aug.  17, ’59 

Foster  99 

Foster  102 

Foster  ns 

Foster  103 

Pook  no 

Pook  ioi 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

July  5 

Oct.  24,  >56  j 

Pook  in 

*  Via  New  Plymouth. 

THE  CHRYSOLITE. 


We  perhaps  do  not  always  remember 
what  an  important  part  the  United 
States  played  in  the  evolution  of  the 
■clipper  ship.  In  the  early  sixties  the 
fastest  ships  were  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  built  in  the  States,  and  it  was  only 
after  the  British  builders  had  learned 
the_  lessons  of  the  daring  American 
designers,  and  applied  what  they  had 
learned  to  building  in  iron  instead  of 
wood,  that  Britain-  again  won  supre¬ 
macy  at  sea.  Some  of  these  American 
wooden  ships  were  very  beautiful  craft 
and  they  were  almost  invariably  fast! 
.mich  a  one  was  the  Chrysolite,  1129 
tons,  which  ma.de  a  number  of  voyages 
to  the  colonies  under  Captain  °D. 
McIntyre,  a  popular  master.  In  1861 
she  arrived  off  Lyttelton  Heads  when 
only  74  days  out  from  London,  a  passage 
that  was  at  that  time  marvellously  fast 
As  an  .  instance  of  the  speed  of  the 
Chrysolite,  a  son  of  Captain  McIntyre 
writing  in  the  “Wanganui  Herald ’’"re¬ 
called  the  fact  that  on  this  particular 
trip  m  1861,  no  sooner  had  sail  been  got 
on  the  ship  as  she  was  beiim  towed 
down  Channel  than  it  was  a  °case  of 
•Look  out,  tug!”  and  at  one  time  the 
sailer  was  actually  towing  the  little 
steamer,  and  to  prevent  accidents  the 


tow  line  had  to  be  cut!  From  Lyttelton 
trie  Chrysolite  went  down  to  Dunedin 
and  there  took  on  board  several  hundred 
diggers  who  were  bound  for  the  Vic- 
torran  diggings.  When  Melbourne  was 
leached  the  crew  deserted  and  went  off 
lo  the  diggings,  and  the  ship  lay  for 
five  months  awaiting  a  crew. 

In  1862  the  ship  was  again  in  Lyttel- 
ton  arnvmg  on  July  27  after  a  passage 
of  96  days,  which  would  have  been  less 
if  she  had  not  been  delayed  by  nn- 
favourable  winds  after  getting  out  of 

n  t  !nnPnS'  0n  this  occasion  she  brought 
out  300  Government  immigrants.  In  the 
previous  year  she  had  brought  out  411 
immigrants,  in  addition  to  70  first  and 
second  class  passengers.  A  melancholy 
and  unusual  accident  happened  during 
the  voyage  of  1862.  A  cabin  passenger 
named  Herbert  Flower,  aged  17  years 
was  hanging  over  the  bows  on  a' rope' 
and  was  lowering  himself  for  the  second 
tune  m  order  to  touch  the  water,  when 
ns  strength  failed.  He  called  out  for 
help,  but  before  anyone  could  rush  to 
his  assistance  he  let  go  his  hold  and 
was  swept  away.  A  sailor  bravely 
jumped  overboard  and  a  boat  was  at 
once  lowered,  but  the  only  thing  seen  of 
Flower  was  his  cap. 
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THE  DON. 


When  steam  ousted  sail  in  the  British 
merchant  marine  the  beautiful  vessels 
that  had  been  the  pride  of  thousands 
were  “sold  foreign,”  and  many  of  them 
had  various  and  unconventional  adven¬ 
tures  under  their  new  owners.  Such  a 
vessel  was  the  1000-ton  barque  Don, 
which  in  1902  visited  Wellington,  under 
command  of  Captain  Chamberlain;  and 
in  1908  was  in  Nelson,  her  commander 
then  being  Captain  Hicks.  Mr.  W. 
Webb,  of  Onewa  Street,  Northcote,  has 
been  good  enough  to  give  me  some  par¬ 
ticulars  about  this  craft,  which  he 
believes  at  one  time  sailed  under  the 
house  flag  of  the  White  Star  Line.  In 
1912,  when  Mr.  Webb  shipped  aboard 
her,  she  was  flying  the  Norwegian  flag. 
The  barque  came  out  to  New  Zealand 
on  that  occasion  from  Gefle,  •  Sweden, 
with  timber,  having  taken  six  months 
on  the  voyage.  She  was  compelled  to 
call  in  at  Hobart,  as  she  was  short  of 


provisions  and  water,  and  police  assist' 
anee  had  to  be  called  in  before  the  crew 
would  heave  up  the  anchor  to  continue1 
the  voyage  When  the  barque  got  tc 
New  Zealand  the  men  deserted,  leaving 
only  the  master,  the  mate,  and  one 
seaman.  Mr.  Webb  joined  her  at  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  which  port  she  left  in  ballast,  and. 
then  went  to  New  Caledonia,  where  she 
loaded  nickel  ore  for  Hamburg.  The 
ship  was  shorthanded  from  the  start,, 
five  able  seaman  and  a  boy  for’ard,  and 
master  and  two  mates  aft,  comprising 
the  crew,  “so  it  can  be  gathered  that 
the  voyage  was  not  a  picnic,”  adds  Mr. 
Webb.  The  barque  was  crossing  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  on  Christmas  Eve,  1912, 
and  ran  into  the  same  storm  that 
wrought  such  havoc  with  the  P.  a::d  O. 
liner  Narrung.  The  Don  lost  everything1 
movable  on  deck,  and  the  cargo  shifted, 
but  fortunately  she  lived  through  it  all, 
and  eventually  the  crew  were  paid  off  in' 
Hamburg  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 


THE  SIR  EDWARD  PAGET. 


The  Sir  Edward  Paget,  at  one  time  a 
fast  sailer,  was  an  elaborately  fitted -up 
ship,  and  one  of  the  first  of  Green’s  Line 
of  passenger  ships  to  New  Zealand.  She 
had  the  reputation  of  making  some  re¬ 
markable  passages  for  her  size  in  her 
early  days.  She  made  three  voyages  to 
New  Zealand  after  she  had  done  about 
twenty-five  years’  service.  She  first  came 
to  Auckland  as  far  back  as  1850,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Barclay,  arriv¬ 
ing  on  December  18  after  a  lengthy 
passage  of  135  days.  She  arrived  in 
Auckland  again  on  May  25,  1853,  under 
Captain  Chapman.  She  sailed  from 
Gravesend  on  December  9  and  the  Downs 
on  the  18th.  Her  passage  down  Channel 
proved  an  exceedingly  boisterous  one, 
and  the  ship  was  severely  damaged. 


She  experienced  a  succession  of  heavy 
westerly  gales,  which  drove  her  into' 
Cowes,  where  she  was  detained  for  some 
six  weeks  repairing  damages.  More 
severe  gales  were  experienced  when 
rounding  the  southern  part  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  heavy  seas  doing  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  She  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  eventually  after  a  lengthy  and 
tedious  passage  of  170  days  from  Lon¬ 
don,  or  120  days  from  Cowes. 

The  next  voyage  was  to  Lyttelton. 
She  sailed  from  London  on  February  21, 
and  arrived  on  July  2,  1856,  under 
Captain  Wycherley — 131  days  from  the- 
docks.  After  discharging  cargo  and  land¬ 
ing  some  passengers  she  proceeded  to- 
Dunedin,  where  on  August  15  she  landed 
60  passengers  and  loaded  for  Home. 


THE  MENNOCK. 


The  Mennoek,  a  sister  ship  to  the 
Wenlock,  was  a  barque  of  787  tons.  In 
command  of  Captain  Murray  she  paid 
two  visits  to  New  Zealand.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1878,  she  left  for  Lyttelton, 


where  she  arrived  on  February  1,  1879, 
a  90-day  passage.  In  1882  she  visited 
Port  Chalmers.  Railing  from  the  Old 
Country  on  October  3,  1882,  she  reached- 
Port  Chalmers  on  January  4,  1883,. 
93  days  anchor  to  anchor. 
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THE  DONNA  ANITA. 

Long  Passage  to  Nelson. 


The  little  500-ton  barque  Donna 
Anita,  which  in  the  sixties  brought  out 
many  people  to  the  South  Island,  will 
principally  be  remembered  for  an  excep¬ 
tionally  long  trip  she  made  in  1807  to 
Nelson,  where  she  arrived  on  August  27 
after  a  passage  of  211  days.  Apparently 
she  was  not  a  particularly  seaworthy 
craft.  In  command  of  a  Captain  Brown, 
she  struck  bad  weather  right  in  the 
Channel  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  and 
had  to  put  into  Plymouth  for  repairs, 
leaking  badly.  When  the  ship  got  to 
the  Equator  Captain  Brown  died,  and  his 
wife  and  child,  who  had  been  travelling 
with  him,'  were  put  on  a  passing  ship 
and  returned  to  England.  As  the  chief 
officer,  who  took  command  when  the 
master  died,  could  not  get  on  with  the 
crew  or  the  passengers  either,  the  ship 
was  headed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she 
remained  for  over  a  month.  While  she 
was  in  that  port  a  portion  of  the  cargo 


had  to  be  sold  to  defray  expenses.  With 
a  new  captain  in  command  the  Donna 
Anita  once  more  took  to  the  high  seas, 
but  bad  luck  dogged  her  still,  and  soon 
after  leaving  port  she  sprung  her  fore¬ 
mast.  There  were  nineteen  passengers 
on  board,  and  by  the  time  Nelson  was 
reached,  211  days  after  leaving  the  Old 
Country,  they  were  all  heartily  sick  and 
tired  of  the  ocean. 

The  barque’s  first  appearance  in  New 
Zealand  was  at  Port  Chalmers,  where 
she  arrived  on  March  26,  1862,  having 
left  the  Old  Country  on  November  26, 
1861 — a  passage  of  120  days.  On  July 
14,  1863,  she  arrived  at  Lyttelton  after 
a  passage  of  105  days ;  and  she  was 
there  again  in  1865,  arriving  on  January 
7.  In  addition  to  her  long  and  memor¬ 
able  passage  to  Nelson  in  1867,  the 
Donna  Anita  was  also  there  in  1866, 
arriving  on  February  19,  after  a  passage 
of  107  days. 


THE  CARIBOU. 


In  the  two  passages  she  made  to  Port 
Chalmers  the  ship  Caribou,  1160  tons, 
brought  a  number  of  passengers  from 
Scotland.  She  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Mitchell.  Leaving  Glasgow  with 
200  passengers  on  October  6,  1866,  she 
took  her  final  departure  from  Cape  Clear 
on  October  14,  crossed  the  Equator  on 
November  14,  sighted  the  Snares  on 
January  10,  1867,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  January  13 — a  passage  of 
99  days.  On  February  13,  1868,  she  again 
left  Glasgow  for  Port  Chalmers  with 


passengers,  and  on  this  occasion  she  had 
a  most  tempestuous  voyage.  She  left 
the  Tail  of  the  Bank  on  February  19, 
but  had  to  put  in  to.  Lamlash  Bay  on 
February  28  for  repairs,  and  it  was 
March  6  before  she  passed  the  Tuskar. 
The  Equator  was  crossed  on  April  4,  and 
she  made  Cape  Saunders  on  June  10. 
Heavy  weather  and  head  winds  on  the 
coast  delayed  her  arrival  at  Port 
Chalmers  until  June  17.  The  voyage 
took  125  days,  and  was  marked  by  very 
stormy  weather. 


THE  RHEA  SYLVIA. 


The  only  voyage  she  made  to  New 
Zealand  was  a  very  rough  one  for  the 
Rhea  Sylvia,  Captain  Evans.  With  152 
passengers  on  board  she  left  Bristol  on 
January  15,  1861,  and  took  111  days  to 
reach  Lyttelton,  where  she  arrived  on 
May  6,  1861.  Hardly  had  the  ship  left 
the*  English  coast  than  she  met  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  gales  from  the  S.S.W.,  which 


lasted  a  fortnight.  Even  the  most 
experienced  hands  were  apprehensive,  so 
boisterous  was  the  weather.  One  of  the 
worst  gales  experienced  was  on  the 
night  of  January  27,  when  a  tremendous 
sea  broke  fore  and  aft  over  the  ship. 
Water  got  below,  the  binnacle  was 
washed  overboard,  the  gig  stove  in,  and 
all  the  live  stock  was  lost. 


M 
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THE  BRITISH  TRIDENT. 


A  large  number  of  early  settlers  came 
out  to  Auckland  by  tlie  ship  British 
Trident,  1400  tons,  Captain  Wright. 
She  was  a  magnificent  vessel,  nearly 
new,  and  a  fast  sailer.  From  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  she  averaged  eleven  knots 
for  quite  a  while,  and  thence  to  the 
Waitemata  the  run  only  took  twenty- 
nine  days,  which  was  the  quickest  time 
recorded  up  to  that  date  for  the  dis¬ 
tance.  The  ship  left  the  Downs  on 
August  6,  1864,  took  her  departure  from 
Portland  on  the  9tli,  crossed  the  Equa¬ 
tor  on  September  7,  and  the  meridian 
of  the  Cape  on  October  4.  Her  easting, 
which  was  a  particularly  successful  run, 
was  done  on  about  the  parallel  of  48 
degrees  south,  and  during  this  time  she 
sighted  several  icebergs.  The  ship 
brought  out  no  less  than  240  passengers, 
among  whom  were  a  number  of  families 


that  have  since  become  well  known  in 
the  Dominion.  Two  boys  on  board  were 
W.  J.  Geddis  and  J.  M.  Geddis,  both  of 
whom  were  afterwards  in  the  office  of 
the  “Auckland  Star,”  and  have  risen  to 
prominence  in  the  newspaper  world. 
W.  J.  Geddis,  now  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Geddis, 
M.L.C.,  became  sub-editor  of  the  “  Star,” 
and  then  acquired  a  partner’s  interest 
in  the  Auckland  “  Observer,”  with  Mr. 
W.  Blomfield,  with  which  he  was  con¬ 
nected  for  a  number  of  years.  He  then 
went  to  Napier,  where  he  became  part- 
proprietor  of  the  “  Telegraph,”  and  he 
also  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Wellington  “  Times.”  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  called  to  the  Upper  House.  His 
brother  (Mr.  J.  M.  Geddis)  became  a 
member  of  the  “  Hansard  ”  reporting 
staff,  and  also  established  the  well 
known  Wellington  illustrated  weekly 
newspaper,  “  The  Free  Lance.” 


THE  AGNES  MUIR. 


Five  passages  to  New  Zealand  were 
made  by  the  Patrick  Henderson  ship 
Agnes  Muir,  850  tons,  and  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  she  brought  out  a  fair  number  of 
immigrants.  In  her  four  voyages  to 
Port  Chalmers  she  brought  out  351  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  on  the  only  occasion  that 
she  visited  Auckland  she  had  94  pas¬ 
sengers,  of  whom  64  were  immigrants. 
Upon  this  trip  to  Auckland  was  made 
one  of  several  attempts  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  acclimatise 
grouse,  but  all  the  birds  died  during 
the  voyage.  London  was  the  port  of 
departure  for  the  Auckland  voyage,  and 
also  for  the  1874  voyage  to  Port  Chal¬ 
mers,  but  the  remaining  three  passages 


were  from  Glasgow.  The  record  of  the 
Agnes  Muir  is  as  follows: — 

TO  AUCKLAND. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

Sep.  5 

Dec.  23,  ’72 

Anderson 

109 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Apr. 

14 

July 

22,  ’69 

Laing 

99 

Land  to  land 

90 

Dec. 

3 

Mar. 

6,  ’71 

Anderson 

93 

Land  to  land 

80 

Nov. 

2 

’71 

Jan. 

24,  ’72 

Anderson 

83 

Land  to  land 

79 

Oct. 

6, 

’73 

Jan. 

2,  ’74 

Anderson 

88 

THE  EARL  OF  ZETLAND. 


In  the  passage  she  made  to  Dunedin 
in  1875  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  1461  tons, 
registered  excellent  time  to  the  Line, 
which  she  crossed  only  20  days  from 
her  departure.  •  She  left  Gravesend  on 
March  16,  crossed  the  meridian  of  the 


Cape  on  May  6,  made  the  Snares  on  the 
last  day  of  that  month,  and  reached 
Poi  t  Chalmers  on  June  3.  She  was  in 
command  of  Captain  Reid,  who  was 
warmly  congratulated  on  his  smart 
passage  of  77  days.  The  ship  brought 
288  passengers. 
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THE  ULCOATS. 


The  Ulcoats,  one  of  the  White  Star 
ships,  was  an  iron  barque  of  071  tons, 
built  at  Liverpool  in  1803.  She  made 
her  maiden  trip  to  Auckland,  leaving 
London  on  September  29,  1803,  with  137 
passengers,  and  arriving  at  Auckland  on 
January  22,  1864,  making  the  passage 
in  115  days,  a  very  good  run  for  a  vessel 
of  her  size.  Captain  Chambers,  who  was 
in  command,  reported  that  owing  to 
very  adverse  weather  in  the  Channel, 
where  she  was  detained  eight  days,  and 
subsequent  light  winds,  the  vessel  was 
thirty  days  fetching  Madeira.  She  ex¬ 
perienced  good  north-east  and  south-east 
trade  winds,  and  on  December  10  passed 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape,  running  down 
her  longitude  in  the  mean  parallel  of 
4Gdeg  south,  with  strong  winds  and  fine 
weather  with  the  exception  that  on 
December  22  she  encountered  a  cyclone, 
in  which  fore  and  main  topsails  and 
lifeboat  were  lost.  Cape  Maria  Van 


Diernan  was  sighted  on  January  10; 
thence  the  barque  was  baffled  on  the 
coast  with  light  airs  and  calms,  the 
vessel  taking  another  12  days  to  reach 
Auckland.  Among  the  passengers  by 
the  Ulcoats  on  this  voyage  were  Mr. 
Wesley  Spragg  and  others  who  have 
made  good  citizens.  The  Ulcoats,  after 
discharging,  sailed  for  Port  Chalmers, 
arriving  there  on  March  13,  1864.  She 
landed  54  passengers  for  Dunedin,  and 
then  loaded  at  that  port  for  London. 

The  LTcoats  made  another  voyage  to 
Auckland  the  following  year.  She  sailed 
from  London  on  March  3,  and  arrived 
at  Auckland  on  June  26,  1865,  115  days 
from  Gravesend.  She  encountered  a 
heavy  gale  when  running  down  her  east¬ 
ing,  during  which  she  suffered  consider¬ 
able  damage.  To  prove  she  was  a 
clipper  under  favourable  conditions,  she 
covered  over  300  miles  on  three  separate 
days  when  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 


THE  ELIZABETH  ANN  BRIGHT. 


The  ship  Elizabeth  Ann  Bright 
had  a  great  reputation  for  fast 
sailing.  In  1863,  during  the  Waikato 
war,  she  was  chartered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  out  troops.  She  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  Black  Ball  liners, 
a  vessel  of  1919  tons,  in  command 
of  Captain  Starkie.  The  ship  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  the  headquarters  of 
the  18th  Royal  Irish,  and  took  her  final 
departure  from  Land’s  End  on  April  10. 
The  Equator  was  crossed  on  May  5,  and 
the  meridian  of  the  Cape  on  the  30th  ot 
the  same  month.  She  ran  down  her 
longitude  between  the  parallels  of  44  and 
45  south,  experiencing  moderate  weather 
and  passed  to  the  southward  of  Tas¬ 
mania  on  June  22.  Eight  days  later,  on 
June  30,  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen  was 
made,  and  Auckland  reached  on  July  1, 
85  days  from  Plymouth.  Six  deaths 
occurred  during  the  passage,  two  soldiers 


and  four  children,  and  there  were  five 
births. 

The  Elizabeth  Ann  Briglit’3  cargo  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  some  150  tons  of  Govern¬ 
ment  stores.  The  whole  of  the  officers, 
men,  and  all  on  board  (908  in  number) 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  Captain 
Starkie  and  the  ship. 

The  following  officers  arrived  by  the 
ship:  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  A.  Chapman; 
Captains  Inman,  Bishop,  Ring,  Fearnley, 
Noblett;  Lieuts.  Wray,  Briggs,  Corria, 
Thacker,  NIcolls,  Minnitt,  Croft,  Russell, 
Ensigns  J.  B.  Jackson,  C.  Dawson,  A.  J. 
A.  Jackson,  Butts,  Haines,  Phillips, 
Pringle,  Bicknell,  Chapman;  Paymaster 
and  Major  Heatley;  Lieut,  and  Adjutant 
Dawson,  Quartermaster  Staniforth';  Sur¬ 
geon  Peake,  Staff-Assistant  Surgeon 
Barry  (total  28);  and  five  officers’  wives 
and  13  children;  also  688  rank  and  file 
(70  women  and  102  children). 


SALT  HORSE. 

Salt  horse,  salt  horse,  we'd  have  you  know 
That  to  the  galley  you  must  go; 

The  cook  without  a  sign  of  grief 
Will  boil  you  down  and  call  you  beef; 
And  we  poor  sailors  standing  near, 

Must  eat  you  though  you  look  so  queer; 
Salt  horse,  salt  horse,  what  brought  you 
here? 
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THE  ANNE  LONGTON. 


A  somewhat  sensational  passage  was 
one  that  was  made  by  the  690  ton 
ship  Anne  Longton  in  1857.  The 

ship  had  over  eighty  passengers 

for  Auckland  and  six  for  New  Ply¬ 
mouth,  and  among  the  former  were  Mr. 
Whitson,  a  name  afterwards  well  known 
in  brewing  business  in  Auckland;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Luke,  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Auckland  Education  Board. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hudson,  of  Whitianga,  has 
sent  me  some  interesting  particulars  of 
this  remarkable  passage  from  a  journal 
kept  by  Mr.  Josiah  Hill  Hudson,  who 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Stream- 
lands.  When  the  ship  arrived  in  Auck¬ 
land  the  police  flag  was  flying  and  12  of 
the  crew  were  taken  into  custody  upon 
the  information  of  the  master,  Captain 
Kirby,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a 
martinet.  Six  of  the  men  were  charged 
at  the  Police  Court  with  having  refused 
to  clean  the  passengers’  deck  when 
ordered  to  do  so,,  but  their  counsel  (Mr. 
Brookfield)  objected  that  under  the  Pas¬ 
senger  Act  the  passengers  were  supposed 
to  clean  their  own  deck.  Another 
charge  was  that  the  men  refused  to  send 
up  the  passengers’  luggage  from  the  hold 
and  restow  it.  Counsel  compained  that 
the  captain  had  been  tyrannical  and  had 
refused  to  lower  a  boat  to  allow  some  of 
the  crew  to  go  to  another  ship  to  get 
some  tobacco,  of  which  a  sufficient  quan¬ 


tity  had  not  been  shipped.  The  men 
were  all  found  guilty  of  refusing  duty 
and  received  sentences  ranging  npo  to  ten 
weeks. 

Concerning  the  trouble,  Mr  Hudsoii 
wrote:  “Early  in  the  voyage,  it  became 
common  knowledge  on  board  that  the 
owners  had  shipped  only  four  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  use  of  the  crew;  presum¬ 
ably  to  avoid  some  expense  in  London 
and  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  some  to¬ 
bacco-laden  American  vessel  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  The  crew  refused  duty  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  unless  supplies  were  forthcom¬ 
ing.  The  captain  put  their  spokesman  in 
irons;  and  assembling  the  passengers  aft 
asked  for  volunteers  to  work  the  ship. 
Plenty  of  the  younger  men  were  willing 
among  them  the  young  Hudsons,  who 
turned-to,  to  learn  to  splice,  steer,  and 
reef.  The  next  day  the  captain  spoke 
a  ship,  sent  a  boat  aboard,  and  obtained 
a  small  supply  of  tobacco,  and  the  crew 
turned-to.  But  this  occurred  twice  dur¬ 
ing  the  run  down  the  Atlantic;  and  the 
vessel  was  illfound  in  many  particulars. 
The  last  mutiny  was  off  the  Brazilian 
coast,  and  the  captain  vowed  to  carry 
the  ship  into  Rio,  where  “Yellow  Jack” 
was  known  to  be  raging,  to  get  sufficient 
tobacco;  and  laid  a  course  accordingly. 
But  in  the  next  watch  they  obtained 
from  another  passing  ship  an  adequate 
supply  to  ration  the  ship  with  tobacco 
till  off  the  New  Zealand  coast.” 


THE  GREEN  JACKET. 


The  ship  Green  Jacket,  chartered  by 
A  illis,  Gann,  and  C'o.,  arrived  at  Auck¬ 
land  on  December  1st,  1863,  121  days  out 
from  London,  which  was  left  on  August 
14,  but  final  departure  was  not  taken 
until  the  20th  of  that  month.  The  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  Cape  was  not  crossed  until 
September  1st.  On  November  14th,  the 
ship  was  struck  by  a  hurricane,  which 
carried  away  every  stitch  of  canvas  that 
was  set — 1700  yards  of  it  being  lost. 

The  ship  brought  151  passengers,  many 


of  whom  became  well-known.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Ben  Turner  (who  gave  a  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  curios  to  the  Auckland 
Museum ) ,  and  his  brother,  then  return¬ 
ing  to  New  Zealand  after  a  trip  to  the 
Old  Country;  Mr.  Price,  the  well-known 
iron-founder  of  the  Thames;  Mr.  R. 
Workman,  Mr.  Renshaw,  and  Mr.  Driver 
all  of  the  Thames;  Mr.  Noah  Wood,  of 
Auckland;  Mrs.  Bekker  (nee  McQuil- 
liani),  Auckland,  and  Mrs.  Porter,  of 
Great  North  Road,  Auckland. 


THE  ALLAHABAD. 


Leaving  Gravesend  on  May  31,  1873, 
with  276  passengers,  the  1185-ton  ship 
Allahabad,  Captain  Crispin,  made  a  91- 
day  passage  to  Dunedin.  She  took  24 


days  to  get  to  the  Equator,  sighted 
Stewart’s  Island  on  August  30,  and 
made  Port  Chalmers  on  the  first  day  of 
September. 
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THE  INCONSTANT,  OR  NOAH’S  ARK. 


An  interesting  story  is  connected  with 
what  Wellingtonians  used  to  call  Noah’s 
Ark  or  Plimmer’s  Ark.  Like  Peggoty’s 
famous  domicile  in  “David  Gopperfield,” 
the  Ark  was  a  ship  ashore,  but  her  real 
name  was  for  a  long  while  forgotten 
under  the  appellation  of  the  Ark — either 
Plimmer’s  or  Noah’s.  This  Plimmer, 
of  course,  was  old  Mr.  John  Plimmer, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wellington,  whose 
name  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
capital  city.  The  Ark’s  real  name  was 
the  Inconstant,  a  ship  which  in  1850, 
when  bound  from  Adelaide  to  Callao,  ran 
short  of  water,  and  decided  to  put  into 
A  ellington  to  replenish  her  tanks.  In 
beating  up.  the  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
however,  she  missed  stays,  and  struck 
on  the  rocks  below  Pencarrow.  Although 
she  was  got  off,  the  Inconstant  was  too 
badly  damaged  to  repair,  and  was 
brought  into  the  harbour  in  a  sinking 
condition.  She  passed  through  several 
persons'  hands  and  was  finally  bought  by 
Mr.  John  Plimmer.  The  damaged  craft 
was  beached  at  what  is  now  the  Bank 
of  New  Zealand  corner,  Lambton  Quay, 
A  ellington.  There  were  no  jettys  in 
those  days,  and  old  Mr.  Plimmer  made 


the  hulk  do  double  duty — a  warehouse 
and  wharf.  He  propped  her  up  with 
beams,  docked  her  with  spoil  from  the 
cliff’  across  the  road,  and  put  a  top  on 
her.  In  this  guise  she  was  used  as  a 
warehouse  for  many  years,  and  her  queer 
appearance  earned  for  her  the  name  of 
the  Ark. 

Gradually  the  foreshore  was  reclaimed, 
and  what  was  once  simply  “The  Beach” 
became  Lambton  Quay,  and  the  Ark 
found  itself  gradually  disappearing  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  roadway.  When  ex¬ 
cavations  were  later  being  made  for  the 
foundations  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zea¬ 
land’s  building,  parts  of  the  timbers  of 
the  old  ship  were  exposed.  From  some 
of  the  oak  a  chair  was  made  and  it  is 
now  used  by  the  chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  Board  of  Directors.  This 
interesting  old  chair  tears  a  brass  plate 
which  reads :  “The  oak  of  which  this 
chair  was  made  was  part  of  the  barque 
Inconstant,  which  was  stranded  near 
Pencarrow  Head  on  August  19,  1850,  and 
was  afterwards  used  by  Mr.  John  Plim¬ 
mer  as  a  warehouse,  known  as  “Noah’s 
Ark,”  on  the  site  where  the  bank  now 
stands.” 


THE  WAR  SPIRIT. 


Leaving  Gravesend  on  March  12,  1863, 
the  1234  ton  ship  War  Spirit,  Captain  J. 
R.  Luc-kes,  did  not  reach  Auckland  until 
June  28tli,  her  long  passage  being  partly 
accounted  for  by  experiencing  gales  and 


contrary  winds.  There  were  seven  births 
and  one  death  during  the  passage,  the 
death  being  due  to  an  accident.  From 
the  downs  to  port  the  ship  took  106  days. 
This  was  the  only  passage  she  made  to 
New  Zealand. 


THE  GOLDEN  SEA. 


The  Golden  Sea,  a  vessel  of  1418  tons, 
built  at  Quebec  in  1864,  made  one  passage 
to  New  Zealand.  Commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Strachan,  she  left  the  Old  Land  on 
January  31,  1874,  and  arrived  at  Wel¬ 
lington  on  April  30th,  a  passage  of  89 


days.  She  brought  368  immigrants,  and 
during  the  voyage  there  were  eight 
deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  the  ship  being 
placed  in  quarantine  upon  arrival.  The 
Golden  Sea  was  sent  out  by  the  Shaw. 
Savill  Co. 


THE  BROTHERS’  PRIDE. 


When  the  Brothers’  Pride,  flying  the 
yellow  flag,  dropped  anchor  at  Lyttelton 
on  December  10th,  1863,  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  forty-four 
persons  having  occurred  during  the  voy¬ 


age  soon  reached  the  shore.  The  vessel 
sailed  from  London  with  371  Government 
immigrants,  and  experienced  a  rough 
passage,  but  no  serious  damage  was  done 
to  the  ship.  Both  vessel  and  passengers 
on  arrival  were  placed  in  quarantine. 
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THE  OLIVER  LANG. 


The  300  passengers  who  came  out  in 
the  Oliver  Lang  in  1859  had  an  exciting 
time.  The  Oliver  Lang  was  a  vessel  of 
1224  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
Mundle.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  Wellington  in  1856,  arriving  there  on 
December  19th  of  that  year  after  a 
smart  passage  of  85  days  from  Liverpool. 
In  1859  the  vessel  left  Gravesend  on  June 
18th.  Just  after  passing  the  equator, 
the  barque  Shan,  bound  for  Hamburg, 
was  fallen  in  with,  and  the  passengers 
on  the  Oliver  Lang  prevailed  on  their 
captain  to  ask  the  stranger  to  take  a 
bag  of  letters  for  friends  who  were  still 
vivid  in  the  memories  of  the  home-sick 
emigrants.  The  Shan  was  quite  willing 
to  oblige  and  soon  her  sheets  were  let 
fly,  and  the  Oliver  also  came  up  into  the 
wind  so  that  a  boat  could  be  'lowered. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  things 
that  are  so  hard  to  explain  after  they 
have  happened — the  vessels  collided  in 
mid-ocean  and  in  broad  daylight.  The 
Shan  left  part  of  her  figure-head  and 
jib-boom  on  the  Oliver’s  deck.  Reports 
differ  as  to  the  effect  on  the  Oliver.  One 
account,  however,  says  that  she  at  once 


began  to  make  water,  and  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  had  a  weary  time  at  the  pumps 
before  the  voyage  was  over.  When  the 
vessel  made  Wellington  she  was  at  once 
beached  off  Kaiwarra,  and  her  cargo 
taken  out.  The  hull  was  examined  at 
low  water  and  found  to  be  not  worth  re¬ 
pairing,  and  that  was  the  end  of  her  sea 
career. 

Another  account  differs  materially,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it.  This 
second  account  says  the  Oliver  Lang  was 
in  good  order  when  she  arrived  at  Wel¬ 
lington  on  September  18th,  but  that  she 
was  blown  ashore  from  her  anchorage. 
She  is  said  to  have  had  both  anchors 
down,  but  her  royals  and  skysails  were 
all  set.  The  squall  is  said  to  have  blown 
her  ashore,  then  off  again,  and  back  on 
shore  once  more. 

The  captain  of  the  Oliver  Lang,  Cap¬ 
tain  Mundle,  afterwards  settled  in  New 
Zealand  and  was  master  of  the  Paterson, 
the  Stormbird,  the  Rangatira,  and  other 
coastal  vessels. 

The  Oliver  Lang  was  built  at  Quebec, 
and  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Liverpool 
was  wrecked  at  Bantry  Bay,  but  was 
got  off  and  repaired. 


THE  E.  P.  BOUVERIE. 


Seven  passages  were  made  by  the 
E.  P.  Bouverie,  997  tons,  to  New  Zea¬ 
land,  five  of  them  from  Glasgow  to  Port 
Chalmers,  between  1868  and  1872,  and 
666  people  were  brought  out  by  her  to 
Otago.  The  record  of  the  trips  she 
made  to  New  Zealand  reads: — 


TO  WELLINGTON. 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Captain. 

Days. 

July  10 

Oct.  19,  ’73 

Stevens 

100 

TO  PORT  CHALMERS. 


Oct. 

23, 

’67 

Jan. 

27,  ’68 

Lyncli 

95 

Dec. 

7, 

’68 

Mar. 

15,  ’69 

Tilly 

98 

May 

5 

Aug. 

10,  ’70 

Tilly 

97 

Aug-. 

16 

Nov. 

15,  ’71 

Stevens 

91 

July 

13 

Oct. 

21,  ’72 

Stevens 

too 

TO  LYTTELTON. 

Aug-. 

16 

Nov. 

25,  ’74 

Roberts 

101 

THE  ACCRINGTON. 


The  Accrington  was  a  remarkably  fine 
ship  of  1900  tons.  She  had  a  flush  deck 
of  280  feet  in  length  and  was  specially 
fitted  up  for  the  conveyance  of  passen¬ 
gers.  Sailing  from  Plymouth  on  June 
18th,  the  ship  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on 
September  9th,  1863,  having  accom¬ 
plished  the  passage  from  land  to  land  in 
75  days.  Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc¬ 


curred  during  the  voyage  except  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  gales  and  squally  weather 
after  leaving  the  Cape.  The  Accrington 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Christie  and 
brought  out  12  saloon  passengers  and 
310  assisted  immigrants.  During  the 
voyage  twelve  deaths  occurred.  This 
was  the  only  passage  made  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  by  the  Accrington. 
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THE  HYLTON  CASTLE. 


A  fine  craft  was  the  barque  Hylton 
Castle,  548  tons,  Captain  Scott,  which 
was  the  pioneer  vessel  of  the  Auckland. 
Freight  Company.  On  the  first  occasion 
she  visited  Auckland  she  arrived  on  June 
25th,  1873,  114  days  after  she  left  Deal. 
On  that  occasion  she  did  not  bring  any 
passengers.  The  following  year  she  was 
back  again  in  Auckland,  arriving  on 
March  28th,  after  a  passage  of  1 12  days. 
On  this  trip  she  brought  two  passengers, 
and,  according  to  the  “Star,”  “one  of 
them  was  a  McPherson,  who,  versed  in 
all  the  secrets  of  the  chase,  comes  to 
hunt  wild  dogs  at  Napier.”  The 
McPherson,  dressed  in  his  kilt,  played 
the  pipes  on  the  poop  of  the  Hylton 
Castle,  and  “made  the  shores  resound 
with  the  striking  notes  of  his  bagpipes,” 
says  the  newspaper  paragraph. 

Mention  of  the  Freight  Company  re¬ 
minds  me  that  there  have  frequently 


been  arguments  as  to  whether  the  New 
Zealand  Freight  Company  or  the  New 
Zealand  Shipping  Company  started  first. 
From  books  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C. 
V.  Houghton,  I  have  been  able  to  settle 
the  point.  The  New  Zealand  Freight 
Company  was  incorporated  on  July  1st, 
1872,  the  Auckland  directors  being  Dr. 
J.  Logan  Campbell,  Messrs.  J.  McCosh 
Clark,  Edward  Isaacs,  G.  von  der  Heyde, 
and  J.  M.  Shera.  The  capital  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  £25,000  in  £10  shares,  of  which 
1060  shares  were  allotted,  £2  per  share 
being  paid  up.  Six  months  later,  on 
January  6th,  1873,  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company  was  incorporated.  The 
Freight  Company  immediately  amalga¬ 
mated  with  the  Shipping  Company,  and 
the  headquarters  were  fixed  at  Christ¬ 
church.  Only  three  ships  were  chartered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Freight  Company, 
and  they  were  the  Hylton  Castle,  the 
Fontenaye,  and  the  Ferndale. 


THE  THOMAS  DANIELS. 


A  long  passage  of  165  days  was  that 
made  by  the  barque  Thomas  Daniels,  a 
small  vessel  of  only  291  tons,  between 
Liverpool  and  Auckland  in  1869-70.  Com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Shotton,  she  left 
Liverpool  on  September  5th,  1869,  with 
a  heavy  cargo  of  machinery  and  general 
merchandise.  She  had  bad  luck  with  the 
weather  from  the  start,  and  it  was  four¬ 
teen  days  before  she  cleared  the  land.  On 
October  20th,  when  in  latitude  14deg. 
19min.  north,  25deg.  6min.  west,  the 
ship  met  with  a  serious  accident  by 
which  she  was  deprived  of  the  use  of 
her  mainmast.  The  vessel  was  under  all 
sail  at  the  time,  when  suddenly  the  main 
mast  head  carried  away  by  the  truss 


band.  All  hands  were  called,  and  as 
much  gear  was  sent  down  as  possible  to 
ease  the  strain.  At  five  a.m.  the  next 
day  the  fore-topgallant  backstay  carried 
away  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  the  crew.. 
For  a  week  officers  and  men  were  hard  at 
work  repairing  the  damage,  and  at 
length  things  were  once  more  secure 
aloft.  It  was  not  until  November  8tli 
that  the  Equator  was  crossed,  the  barque 
then  having  been  over  two  months  at 
sea,  and  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  was 
crossed  on  December  1st.  All  the  vessel’s 
bad  luck  was  not  over,  as  before  she 
completed  this  very  protracted  passage 
she  struck  more  bad  weather  and  had  a 
portion  of  her  port  bulwarks  carried 
away. 


THE  CAPTAIN  COOK. 


The  ship  Captain  Cook  sailed  from 
Spithead  on  May  17th,  1863,  with  18 
second  class,  66  steerage,  and  370  as¬ 
sisted  immigrants,  making  a  total  of 
498  souls,  including  the  crew,  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  Lyttelton  on  September  5th  the 
same  year.  She  was  a  vessel  of  over 
1000  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  H.  C. 
Cleaver.  During  the  voyage  there  were 


eleven  deaths,  and  on  arrival  the  vessel 
was  placed  in  quarantine.  After  passing 
the  Cape  she  encountered  two  or  three 
heavy  gales,  one  developing  into  a  fearful 
hurricane,  during  which  the  ship  was 
severely  crippled.  During  one  of  the 
gales,  on  August  5th,  many  large  ice¬ 
bergs  were  encountered,  and  the  officers 
and  passengers  had  an  anxious  time.  The 
passage  occupied  116  days. 
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THE  TALBOT. 


‘‘The  ship  Talbot,  so  long  and  an¬ 
xiously  looked  for,  dropped  anchor  off 
North  Head  at  ten  o’clock  last  night,” 
said  the  newspaper  reporting  the  arrival 
at  Auckland  of  the  847  ton  ship  Talbot, 
Captain  James,  on  December  21st,  1864. 
And  it  was  no  wonder  that  she  was 
anxiously  looked  for,  as  she  was  141 
clays  out  from  London.  The  Talbot  was 
a  Sunderland-built  craft  owned  by  Tem- 
perley,  Carter,  and  Darby,  whose  vessels 
in  the  Australian  trade"  were  well  and 
favourably  known.  The  long  passage  she 
made  was  accounted  for  by  the  very 
light  wind  she  met  until  passing  the 


meridian  of  the  Cape,  three  months  after 
leaving  port.  That  she  could  sail,  how¬ 
ever,  when  she  got  the  chance  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  from,  the  Cape  she  did 
the  run  to  Tasmania  in  twenty-nine  days. 
On  this  trip  she  brought  163  passengers, 
who  in  spite  of  the  long  p>assage  all  ar¬ 
rived  in  excellent  health. 

The  Talbot,  under  the  same  command, 
made  one  voyage  to  Lyttelton.  She 
sailed  from  the  London  docks  on  the 
11th  April,  and  arrived  on  August  1st, 
1866,  making  the  passage  in  112  days. 
On  this  occasion  she  brought  16  saloon 
and  15  second  cabin  passengers. 


THE  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


The  Michael  Angelo,  a  fine  clipper 
ship  of  1174  tons,  built  at  Glasgow  in 
1865,  by  Connell,  made  two  very  success¬ 
ful  voyages  to  the  South  Island,  bring¬ 
ing  passengers  and  general  cargo.  She 
made^the  first  passage  to  Port  Chalmers 
in  1873,  in  command  of  Capt.  MacKenzie 
Luckie.  Sailing  from  Gravesend  on  the 
1st  March,  she  had  a  good  run  to  the 
line,  which  was  crossed  on  the  1st  April. 
Tne  Cape  was  rounded  27  days  later,  and 
the  Nuggets  sighted  on  the  27th  May, 
the  ship  arriving  at  Port  Chalmers  the 
following  day,  making  the  passage  in 
88  days,  port  to  jDort.  She  brought  out 
197  passengers. 

I  he  Michael  Angelo  made  another 
smart  passage  to  Nelson  in  1875.  which 


port  was  reached  on  January  21st,  81 
days  from,  the  docks.  The  ship  on  this 
occasion  brought  out  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  including  Volunteer  Instructors, 
who  had  come  out  to  serve  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  she  also  landed  244  Government 
immigrants.  Several  deaths  occurred 
during  the  voyage,  including  Captain 
Luckie,  three  sailors,  one  adult  passenger 
and  three  children.  Captain  Luckie,  who 
had  appeared  quite  well  a  few  hours  pre¬ 
viously,  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin,  the 
cause  of  death  being  disease  of  the  heart. 
As  the  ship  was  nearing  port,  the  body 
was  brought  on  to  Nelson,  and  interred 
in  the  new  cemetery  on  the  21st  January. 
Se^  eral  children  were  born  on  the  voy¬ 
age. 


THE  BRITISH  CROWN. 


The  British  Crown,  an  American  built 
ship  of  1150  tons,  commanded  bv  Cap¬ 
tain  Whitfield,  sailed  finallv  from  Tusker 
Light  on  May  6th,  1863,  with  over  400 
souls  on  board,  for  Lyttelton.  She  ar- 
lhed  on  August  17th,  *1863,  having  made 


the  passage  in  103  days.  This  was  the 
first  ship  to  arrive  at  Lyttelton  direct 
from  Liverpool.  Twelve  deaths  occurred, 
all  children,  during  the  vovage,  and  there 
were  nine  births.  This  ship  did  not 
make  a  second  voyage  to  the  colony. 


THE  ALDERGROVE. 


After  an  86-day  passage  from 
Glasgow,  the  Aldergrove,  1270  tons, 
Captain  Fullerton,  landed  at  Port 
Chalmers  on  July  25,  1875,  no  less  than 
448  immigrants  and  passengers.  She 


sailed  from  Glasgow  on  May  1,  cleared 
the  land  six  days  later,  crossed  the  Line 
on  the  thirty-first  day  out,  made  the 
Snares  on  July  24,  and  arrived  in  Port 
Chalmers  the  following  day. 
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THE  CLONTARF. 


The;,  Clontarf,  a  ship  of  1120  tons,  fly¬ 
ing-  the  flag-  of  Willis,  Gann  and  Co.,  was 
sent  out  to  Lyttelton  on  two  occasions 
with  Government  immigrants.  On  the 
first  passage  she  sailed  from  Plymouth 
under  Captain  Allen,  with  412  passen¬ 
gers,  on  September  20th,  1858,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  January  5th,  1859. 

The  following  year  the  Clontarf  had 
an  eventful  voyage  of  105  days.  She 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  November 
30th,  1859,  commanded  by  Captain  A.  W. 
Barclay,  with  three  saloon  passengers 
and  302  Government  immigrants.  A 
Christchurch  paper  recording  her  arrival 
on  March  16th,  1860,  stated:— “The 


vessel  made  a  long  passage  to  the 
equator  owing  to  very  rough  weather 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  voyage 
throughout  has  been  characterised  by  bad 
weather,  especially  towards  the  close, 
when  constant  gales  and  almost  incess¬ 
ant  rain  were  experienced.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  melancholy  list  of  deaths 
that  the  passage  has  not  been  without 
casualty ;  indeed  we  have  never  yet  had 
so  long  a  list  to  publish.  It  includes  five 
adults,  one  of  whom  was  a  midshipman 
of  the  vessel.  Of  the  28  children  leaving 
London  almost  all  perished  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  measles  and  whooping  cough 
which  unhappily  prevailed  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  voyage.” 


THE  GLENTANNER. 


The  ship  Glentanner,  a  vessel  of  610 
tons,  commanded  by  Captain  B.  Bruce, 
had  a  very  rough  experience  on  the  voy¬ 
age  out  to  Lyttelton  in  -1857.  She  sailed 
from  Gravesend  on  June  11th,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  fairly  good  weather  until 
August  20th.  The  ship  then  ran  into  a 
very  heavy  gale,  and  was  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends.  The  mainmast-head  gave 
way  also  the  mizzen  topmast  and  jib- 
boom,  which  carried  away  the  foretop 
gallant  mast  and  foretopsail  yard. 
Nearly  all  the  sails  were  carried  away. 
When  the  masts  went  down  the  ship 
righted  herself,  but  it  was  not  until  the 


following  day  that  she  could  be  got  be¬ 
fore  the  wind,  and  then  she  could  only 
spread  her  foresail  and  foretop  mast 
staysail.  By  this  accident  one  of  the 
seamen  was  killed.  The  Glentanner 
brought  163  passengers,  arriving  at  Lyt¬ 
telton  on  October  3rd,  1857. 

Before  loading  wool  for  England,  the 
Glentanner  was  fitted  with  a  fine  new 
mainmast  and  other  large  spars  of  kauri. 

The  Glentanner  came  to  Lyttelton 
again  in  1861.  She  was  then  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  made 
the  passage  in  104  days.  She  sailed 
from  London  on  February  24tli,  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  June  Stli. 


THE  MYSTERY. 


The  Mystery,  a  fine  powerful  ship  of 
1069  tons,  sent  out  by  the  White  Star 
Co.,  made  three  successful  voyages  to 
New  Zealand  with  passengers  and 
general  cargo.  On  the  first  occasion  she 
sailed  into  Lyttelton  Harbour  on  March 
20,  1859,  with  the  yellow  flag  flying. 
Captain  Matthews  reported  having 
sailed  from  London  on  December  29, 
1858,  Soon  after  clearing  the  land 
smallpox  and  scarlet  fever  broke  out, 
and  before  reaching  Lyttelton  fifteen  of 
the  300  immigrants  on  board  had  died 
and  been  buried  at  sea.  The  ship  made 
a  good  run  of  83  days,  land  to  land,  ox- 


91  port  to  port.  On  arrival  the  ship 
was  placed  in  quarantine. 

The  Mystery  made  a  second  voyage 
to  Lyttelton  in  1862,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Stapp.  On  this  occasion  she 
sailed  from  London  with  208  Govern¬ 
ment  immigrants  on  October  18,  1861, 
and  arrived  at  Lyttelton  on  January  3, 
1862,  having  completed  another  smart 
passage  of  80  days,  port  to  port. 

In  1864  the  Mystery,  still  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Stapp,  sailed  from 
London  with  85  passengers  on  December 
12,  1863,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers 
on  April  17,  1864.  She  was  detained  in 
the  English  Channel  for  18  days  by 
furious  gales,  and  did  not  take  her  final 
departxire  until  December  30. 
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THE  BLAIRGOWRIE. 


The  first  voyage  made  by  this  beauti¬ 
ful  clipper  ship,  after  being  launched 
at  Glasgow  in  1875,  was  to  Lyttel¬ 
ton,  where  she  landed  430  Gov¬ 
ernment  immigrants  and  fourteen 
saloon  passengers.  She  sailed  from 
London  on  May  26th,  and,  took  her  final 
departure  from  Start  Point  three  days 
later.  Light  and  contrary  winds  pre¬ 
vailed  until  crossing  the  equator,  and 
two  heavy  gales  were  encountered  after 
passing  the  Cape.  On  August  17th 
Stewart  Island  was  in  sight.  Immedi¬ 


ately  after,  a  heavy  N.E.  gale  was  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  then  light  winds  right  up 
to  the  Peninsula.  Notwithstanding 
these  adverse  conditions,  the  ship  an¬ 
chored  at  Lyttelton  on  the  24th  August 
seven  days  after  sighting  land,  and  ac¬ 
complished  the  passage  in  83  days  from 
Start  Point.  The  Blairgowrie  was  a 
vessel  of  1550  tons,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Darke.  She  was  built  by  Thomson, 
of  Glasgow,  and  owned  by  Thomson  and 
Gray.  The  vessel  made  one  voyage  only 
to  New  Zealand. 


THE  SUSSEX. 


Commanded  by  Captain  Strap,  the  fine 
large  ship  Sussex  brought  out  496  pas¬ 
sengers  to  Port  Chalmers  in  1874.  She 
left  Gravesend  on  April  18,  crossed  the 
Equator  on  May  21,  passed  the  Snares 


on  July  11,  and  made  Otago  Heads  on 
the  13tli,  but  was  blown  off  by  a  heavy 
gale,  and  did  not  enter  Port  Chalmers 
until  the  16th. 


THE  CARTSBURN. 


The  Cartsburn,  1251  tons,  Captain 
It  oung,  sailed  from  Glasgow  on  April  9, 
1874,  and  arrived  at  Port  Chalmers  on 
July  11.  The  Channel  was  cleared  on 


April  16,  and  the  ship  crossed  the  Line 
on  May  16.  She  brought  out  316  immi¬ 
grants  and  passengers. 


HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

Our  anchor  we’ll  weigh,  and  our  sails  we  will  set, 
Good-bye,  fare-ye- well  1 
Good-bye,  fare-ye- well ! 

The  friends  we  are  leaving,  we  leave  with  regret. 
Hurrah!  my  boys,  we’re  homeward  bound. 

Heave  with  a  will,  and  heave  long  and  strong, 
Good-bye,  fare-ye- well ! 

Good-bye,  fare-ye- well ! 

Sing  a  good  chorus,  for  ’tis  a  good  song. 

Hurrah!  my  boys,  we’re  homeward  bound. 


KAHURANGI  POINT  LIGHTHOUSE,  NELSON. 
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LIFE  ON  AN  EMIGRANT  SHIP. 


A  Passage  on  the  Saint  Leonards— Shipboard  Life  in  the  ’Seventies— 
Incidents  of  a  Voyage  to  Auckland. 


Quite  the  best  account  of  life  on 
i  board  an  emigrant  ship  in  the 
sailing-ship  days  was  given  by  Mr. 

S.  Philpott,  of  Auckland,  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the 
“Auckland  Star”  under  the  heading 
“Sea  Memories,”  and  it  was  so  good 
that  I  have ,  reproduced  it  here. 

On  Tuesday,  June  17,  1873,  a  small 
family  group  might  have  been  seen  on 
a  departure  platform  of  what  was  then 
the  Landport  railway  terminus  (now 
the  Portsmouth  town  station).  Their 
somewhat  bulky  luggage  would  convey 
an  idea  that  these  were  no  ordinary 
local  travellers,  and  the  address  writ¬ 
ten  conspicuously  on  most  of  the  pack¬ 
ages  would  have  completed  the  evidence: 
“John  Blank,  passenger  to  Auckland, 
N.Z.,  per  ship  St.  Leonards,  via  East 
India  Docks,  London.” 

Arrived  at  London  Bridge,  cabs  con¬ 
veyed  us  to  the  docks.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  East  India  Docks  presented  an 
entirely  different  appearance  from  that 
which  has  prevailed  during  more  recent 
years — the  scene  has  been  aptly  des¬ 
cribed  as  being  literally  “a  forest  of 
masts.”  The  vessels  at  the  loading 
berths  were  moored  alongside  short  jet¬ 
ties  at  right  angles  to  the  breastwork, 
over  which  the  bowsprits  (with  jib- 
booms  rigged  in)  protruded  in  a  long 
parallel  column  with  almost  mathe¬ 
matical  precision.  Over  the  bows  of 
each  was  suspended  a  large  signboard, 
bearing  the  name,  destination,  etc.,  of 
the  ship.  About  the  third  on  the  row 
from  the  main  gates  was  one  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “For  Auckland  direct.  This  splen¬ 
did  iron  clipper  ship  St.  Leonards,  999 
tons,  (reg. )  100  A1  at  Lloyd’s,  Captain 
Petherbridge,  will  sail  as  above  on  June 
17.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Co.” 

Around  and  about  the  dock  gates  in¬ 
tending  passengers  loitered,  they  not 
being  allowed  on  board  until  about  5 
p.m.  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they 
would  have  been  a  menace  to  an  army 
of  carpenters  busily  engaged  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  temporary 
berths,  etc.,  erected  in  the  “’tween 
decks,”  the  scene  somewhat  resembling 
an  exhibition  the  day  preceding  the 


opening— everything  on  top  and  noth¬ 
ing  at  hand,  like  a  midshipman’s  chest. 
However,  something  like  order  was 
finally  evolved  out  of  chaos,  and  we 
sat  down  to  our  first  meal.  We  went  into 
the  Basin  the  same  evening,  and  were 
towed  to  Gravesend  the  next  morning. 
On  the  Thursday  a  number  of  cabin 
passengers  boarded  us,  and  the  tugboat 
hooked  on  again  to  take  us  another 
stage  on  the  “long  long  trail.”  We 
fetched  up  in  the  Downs  until  the 
Saturday,  when  the  tug  took  us  to 
Beachy  Head,  and  thence  down  Channel 
under  sail.  We  had  a  light  fair  wind 
for  a  start.  I  remember  passing  St. 
Catherine’s  (Isle  of  Wight)  on  Monday 
evening  (the  23rd)  and  seeing  the  illu¬ 
minations  at  Spithead  in  honour  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia’s  visit  to  England. 

Getting  Our  Sea  Legs. 

So  far  I  think  most  of  us  were  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  entirely  novel  experience.  We 
were  fortunate  in  having  a  fair  run 
down  Channel,  and  thus  had  time  to 
become  more  or  less  accustomed  to  our 
surroundings.  The  experience  of  many 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  a  head 
wind  for  a  start  was  by  no  means  an 
enviable  one,  especially  at  night.  The 
ship  is  sailing  close-hauled  under  all 
plain  sail,  and  as  much  of  it  as  she 
can  stagger  under,  causing  her  to  heel, 
over  to  an  angle  of  from  15  to  20 
degrees.  Many  of  the  passengers  are 
unable  to  sleep,  children  are  crying,  and 
strange  creaking  noises  fill  the  ’tween 
decks.  There  was  no  electric  light  iw 
those  days  to  enlighten  the  gloom;  just 
one  solitary  lantern  of  one  candle 
power  hanging  near  the  hatch.  The 
officer  in  charge  decides  to  “go  about,” 
calling  out  in  a  voice  that  could  be 
heard  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ship, 
“All  hands  ’bout  ship.”  This,  of  course, 
is  unintelligible  to  most,  especially  the 
women,  some  of  whom  would  be'  in  a 
state  of  nervous  terror  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  must  be  something- 
wrong,  otherwise  why  should  all  hands 
be  required  about  the  ship.  Orders 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession, 
every  order  being  repeated  by  the  crew, 
not  in  unison,  btit  just  as'  the  spirit 
moves  the  individual.  Repeating  an 
order  immediately  on  receiving  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  on  ship  board,  as  the 
officer  giving  it  knows  that  he  has 
been  understood. 
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In  Stays. 

Putting  a  square-rigger  “in  stays”  is 
a  much  more  complicated  process  than 
is  the  case  with  a  “fore  and  after.” 
In  a  square-rigged  vessel  the  mainsail 
is  hauled  up.  This  is  done  to  the 
accompaniment  of  much  stamping  and 
shouting,  and  the  flapping  of  the  canvas 
before  it  is  got  under  control  by  the 
clew  garnets  and  bunt  lines  adds  to 
the  anxiety  of  the  novices.  From  aft 
comes  the  cry,  “Helm’s  a  lee,”  responded 
to  from  the  fo’c’s’le  head,  “Lee  ho!” 
The  head  sheets  are  then  eased  off,  and 
the  ship  comes  up  in  the  wind.  She 
assumes  an  even  keel,  and  for  a  few 
moments  there  is  what  my  typical  pas¬ 
senger  would  regard  as  an  ominous 
silence.  Then  it  is  “main  topsail  haul.” 
The  braces  are  let  go  on  what  was  the 
lee  side,  and  those  on  what  was  the 
weather  side  are  hauled  on.  When  her 
head  lias  payed  off  sufficiently  we  hear, 
“Let  go  the  fore  bowline!”  The  yards 
swing  round  faster  than  the  watch  can 
gather  in  the  slack  of  the  braces.  If 
the  manoeuvre  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated  too  frequently  it  is  “Down  main 
tack!”  “Aft  main  sheet!”  “Haul  taut 
the  weather  braces!”  and,  most  welcome 
of  all  to  the  watch  below,  “That’ll  do 
the  watch ! ” 

The  vessel  is  now  heeling  over  in  the 
opposite  direction,  causing  any  articles 
not  secured  to  roll  down  to  “loo’ard,” 
and  adding  to  the  commotion.  In  such 
cases  it  is  as  well  to  take  the  Irish¬ 
man’s  advice,  who  just  previous  to  a 
ship  “going  about”  shouted  out,  “Lash 
your  chests,  this  side’ll  be  the  other 
side,  immajetely!” 

Our  Floating  World. 

On  the  25th  we  landed  the  Channel 
pilot  at  Torbay.  The  passage  then 
started  in  real  earnest;  the  shores  of 
Old  England  quickly  receded  from  sight, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  lives  of 
the  majority  of  the  ship’s  complement 
we  were, 

“Alone,  alone,  all.  all  alone, 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.” 

With  the  prospect  of  three  months  of 
it,  more  or  less,  probably  more,  nearly 
all  of  us  sea  sick,  and  already  sick  of 
the  sea.  Contrast  the  conditions  under 
which  a  trip  to  New  Zealand  was  made 
in  those  days  with  those  of  the  present 
time.  An  iron  tank,  roughly  250ft  long 
by  35ft  wide  and  25ft  deep,  depending 
entirely  on  the  wind  for  its  motive 
power,  and  constituting  for  the  time 
being  our  whole  world.  No  wireless  to 
keep  us  up  to  date  with  important 
political  news  or  international  relations. 
And  yet  the  old  St.  Leonards  was  a 
floating  palace  compared  to  some  of  the 
old  “hookers”  that  brought  out  emigrants 


in  the  early  days.  She  was  staunch,  well 
found,  and  well  manned,  and  given  a 
chance,  could  ball  it  off  the  log  reel. 

A  sailer  carrying  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  passengers,  was  compelled  to 
carry  extra  hands  for’rd,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  a  double  crew;  hence  we 
had  about  twenty  men  before  the  mast — 
four  quartermasters,  carpenter,  sail- 
maker,  boatswain,  donkeyman,  cook, 
baker,  four  apprentices,  steward,  cabin 
boy,  and,  of  course,  first  and  second 
mates.  There  was  also  a  doctor,  of  whom 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  too  highly. 
His  name,  Goode,  was  applicable  to  his 
nature.  I  can  visualise  him  now,  with 
his  cheery  smile  and  pleasant  words  for 
all.  He  hailed  from  Dublin,  and  spoke 
with  a  rich  mellow  brogue,  to  my  mind 
pleasant  to  listen  to,  especially  as  he 
made  no  distinction  between  the  saloon 
and  the  fo’c’s’le  or  steerage.  I  remember 
one  of  the  emigrants,  a  Mrs.  Jackson, 
being  seriously  ill;  all  hope  was  practi¬ 
cally  given  up,  and  she  was  brought  on 
deck  and  laid  on  the  main  hatch,  for  we 
were  in  the  tropics,  and  it  was  insuf¬ 
ferably  hot  in  the  ’tween  decks.  The 
doctor  knelt  at  her  head — sympathy 
beaming  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  conceal  his  emotion,  holding  her 
hands,  and  waiting  for  the  end  to  come 
or  the  crisis  to  pass.  Young  as  I  was 
then,  I  think  that  to  a  great  extent  I 
realised  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion — 
an  apparently  dying  woman  and  the  sea 
yawning  for  its  victim.  However,  the 
patient  did  not  die.  The  doctor’s  skill 
and  unremitting  attention  pulled  her 
through.  Another  case:  In  the  south¬ 
east  trades  one  Sunday  morning,  about 
seven  bells,  the  watch  were  engaged  in 
“sweating  up,”  i.e.,  tightening  the  lines 
attached  to  the  yards  and  sails.  Some 
hands  were  on  the  fo’c’s’le  head  hauling 
on  the  head  sheets,  when  an  A.B.  named 
Peachy  inadvertently  stepped  on  the  sky¬ 
light.  He  was  barefooted,  and  the  broken 
glass  cut  his  leg  from  ankle  to  knee.  He 
was  carried  aft  to  the  break  of  the  poop, 
and  the  doctor  (who  had  not  yet  turned 
out)  was  informed  of  the  accident.  It 
was  fortunate  that  it  occurred  in  a  pas- 
senger  ship  rating  a  doctor,  as  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  a  captain 
could  have  dealt  successfully  with  such 
a  severe  cut;  the  man  would  probably' 
have  bled  to  death.  In  a  very'  few 
seconds  the  doctor,  not  waiting  to  dress, 
was  on  deck  in  his  py'jamas.  He  stitched 
and  bandaged  the  wound,  superintended 
the  conveying  of  the  man  for’ard  and  dis¬ 
posal  in  his  bunk,  and  was  dodging  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  very  frequently,  giv¬ 
ing  strict  orders  to  be  called  the  instant 
there  was  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any¬ 
thing  going  wrong.  Fortunately,  no 
complications  arose,  and  the  man  made 
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a  good  recovery,  though  it  took  several 
duty8  bef°re  he  WaS  fit  to  rePort  for 

a  SeL°nly  ProfessionalIy  but  also  in 
a  social  way  the  good  old  doctor  showed 
desne  to  do  all  possible  to  vary  the 

dogwatch  °futhe+PaSoage-  In  the  second 
dogwatch  (b  to  8)  he  visited  the 

emigrants’  quarters,  and  read  to  the  pas- 

™.“'F  1  *™  ««  Jew 

more  e  VoslZ0n  would  have  left  the 
moie  congenial  surroundings  of  the 

saloon,  comparatively  brilliantly  illumi- 

hhGd  clas  a  ker°Sene  1:unP’  to  entertain 
tniid-elass  passengers  in  the  dark 

in8™!1  1  t"jee‘1  deCks  With  someone  hold- 

toSenabiant>f-rn  CandIe)  in  position 

to  enable  him  to  see  the  print 


m ornif  m!°  Weeks  and  tlle  weeks  into 
months,  and  we  were  still  on  the  track, 

making  fair  progress.  We  got  a  good 
ant  for  a  few  days  when  running  down 
our  easting,  sailing  by  observation  170(1 

d  !-in  Z  iVe  ,days-  14  was  sahl  that 
tiling  that  splendid  run  her  maximum. 

speed  was  17  knots  an  hour  by  the  loa¬ 
the  average  being  slightly  over  14.  We 
iad  a  fairly  good  time  in  the  high 
southern  latitudes.  I  don’t  remember 
*  upping  any  really  heavy  water,  though 
we  were  battened  down  on  two  or  three 
occasions. 


The  After  Guard. 

Captain  Petherbridge  was  a  man 
whose  first  consideration  appeared  to 

fhm!hie  Safeay  !°f  his  Passengers,  and 
though  no  doubt  desirous  of  making  a 

°f  at  any  rate  not  a  "too 
pi  oti acted  one,  he  took  no  risks.  When 
in  doubt  his  motto  was  “shorten  sail  ” 
w  lie  i  I  consider  a  much  more  commend- 
able  attitude  than  that  adopted  by 
would-be  record-breakers.  The  chief  mate, 
Mr.  Bowline,  \yas  a  much  younger  man 
tian  the  captain.  The  second  mate  was 
a  Scotsman  named  MacDonald,  a  burly 
gruff  old  sea-dog.  I  Say  old,  but  I  do’ 
not  intend  to  imply  that  he  was  old  in 
yeais,  though  to  me  at  that  time,  a 
joy  of  fourteen,  he  appeared  so  He 
was  however,  a  good-hearted  man  and 
well  liked  by  his  watch.  At  that  time 
1  knew  nothing  of  the  technicalities  of 
the  sea,  but  possessing  a  fairly  reten¬ 
tive  memory,  I  knew  now  that  the  men 
iorard  were  as  good  a  crowd  as  ever 
signed  on  before  the  stick  for  a  deep 
water  voyage.  1 

In  fine  weather  latitudes  school  was 
held  for  the  young  people.  The  school¬ 
master  was  a  Mr.  Gayne.  He  was  an 
old  soldier,  who  had  been  in  Auckland 
during  the  Maori  war,  and  was  return¬ 
ing  with  his  family.  And  so  the  days 


Auckland  Fifty  Years  Ago. 

Up  to  Wednesday,  September  24,  we 
bad  not  seen  the  slightest  sign  of  land 
since  we  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of 
Devonshire  on  Wednesday,  June  25 
Oust  13  weeks),  but  it  is  proverbially 
a  long  road  that  has  no  turning” 
and  so  at  last  our  weary  exile  was 
approaching  its  end.  About  four  bells 
(two  o  clock)  m  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  shout  of  “  land  on  the  starboard 
bow!  Instantly  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  prevailed.  The  land  proved  to  be 
ie  Three  Langs.  We  passed  to  the 
northward  of  them.  The  followin'* 
mormng  we  were  abreast  of  Cape 
JHett.  The  wind  was  light,  about  due 
west,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  sailing 
a.ong  thc  coast,  with  the  wind  off  the 
land  and  abaft  the  beam.  Friday 
morning  found  us  well  in  the  Gulf,  off 
11  n.  about  seven  o’clock.  An  hour  later 
we  were  boarded  by  Pilot  Burgess.  A 
lead  through  the  channel  and  then 
nearing  Bean  Rock,  “’Bout  ship!”  A 
few  boards  up  the  harbour,  then .-  “  Clew 
up  and  haul  down!”  “Stand  bv  the 
anchor!”  “All  ready,  for’ard ?”  “All 
ready,  sir.”  “Down  helm!”  Slowly 
she  comes  up  in  the  wind  and  loses  way. 

Let  go!  “Let  go  it  is.”  The  car¬ 
penters  maul  descends;  the  anchor 
drops  from  the  cathead,  and  we  hear 
the  music  of  the  cable  rattling  through 
the.  hawsepipe.  She  swings  to  her 
chain  and  lies  peacefully  at  anchor  in 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  Waite- 
mata.” 


ALBERTLAND,  AND  OTHER  SHIPS. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  volume 
none  of  the  ships  that  brought  out 
settlers  for  the  Albertland  settlement  are 
mentioned.  They  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
series  of  articles  to  be  published  in  the 
“Auckland  Star”  early  in  1925,  and  later 
in  a  book. 

There  is  also,  of  course,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  that  traded  to  New  Zealand 


that  I  have  not  referred  to  at  all,  but 
should  any  person  be  in  need  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  any  vessel  that  I  have  not 
dealt  with,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  supply 
the  date  the  ship  arrived  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  as  I  have  a  set  of  records  dealing 
with  the  main  New  Zealand  ports,  from 
1850  till  1900.  In  some  cases  I  have 
the  records  from  1840. 
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British  Trident,  354 
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Carona,  322 
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Cashmere,  343 
Celaeno,  76 
Celestial  Queen,  341 
Chapman,  348 
Chariot  of  Tame,  175 
Charlotte  Gladstone,  229 
Chaudiere,  39 
Chile,  186 

Christian  McCausland,  86 
Chrysolite,  351 
City  of  Agra,  321 
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City  of  Cashmere,  339 
City  of  Dublin,  318 
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Dunedin,  33 — 148 
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Eastern  Monarch,  312 
Edwin  Fox,  44 
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Fairy  Queen,  248 
Famenoth,  172 
Fernglen,  283 
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Flying  Foam,  238 
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Ganges,  220 
Gareloch,  203 
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Gladys,  102 
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Hailoione,  74 — 256 
Helen  Denny,  158 
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Himalaya,  139 
Hindostan,  319 
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Hudson,  178 
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Hurunui,  258 
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Ida  Zeigler,  218 
Inconstant,  357 
Indian  Empire,  157 
Invercargill,  65 
Invereme,  280 
Iron  Queen,  247 
Ironsides,  160 

James  Nicol  Fleming, 
Janet  Court,  344 
Jessie  Osborne,  278 
Jessie  Headman,  97 
John  Duncan,  237 
John  Temperley,  143 
Joseph  Fletcher,  351 
Josephine  Willis,  345 

Kate,  13 
Kiliochan,  205 
Kylemore,  33 

Lady  Jocelyn,  40 
Laira,  232 
Lanarkshire,  241 
Lancashire  Witch,  207 
Lancastria,  190 
Langstone,  181 
Lastingham,  85 
Lebu,  323 
Light  Brigade,  204 
Loch  Awe,  193 
Loch  Bredan,  311 
Loch  Cree,  307 
Loch  Dee,  305 
Loch  Doon,  309 
Loch  Esk,  311 
Loch  Fergus,  309 
Loch  Fleet,  305 
Loch  Fyne,  305 
Loch  Ken,  308 
Lochlee,  311 
Loch  Linnhe,  311 


Lochnagar,  149 
Loch  Trool,  310 
Loch  Urr,  307 
Lurline,  344 
Lutterworth,  111 
Lyttelton,  151 

Maori,  135 
Maraval,  324 
Margaret  Galbraith,  54 
Marlborough,  33 — 116 
Mary  Ann,  19 
Mary  Shepherd,  94 
Mataura  (ex  Dunfillan) 
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Matoaka,  189 
May  Queen,  83 
Mennock,  352 
Mermaid,  180 
Merope,  89 

156  Merwanjee  Framjee,  195 
Messina,  177 
Michael  Angelo,  360 
Miltiades,  222 
Moa,  16 
Mystery,  361 

Napier  (ex  James  Nicol 
Fleming),  156 
Nelson,  105 
Neva,  18 
Nevada,  15 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co 
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Nimroud,  340 
Norham  Castle,  235 
Northampton,  244 
Northern  Chief,  18 
Northern  Monarch,  313 
Northumberland,  335 
Norwood,  167 
Novelty  (Auckland  built) 
14 

Novelty  (Liverpool 
owned),  18 

Oamaru,  124 

Ocean  Mail,  165—315 

Okta  (Jessie  Osborne),  279 

Oliver  Lang,  358 

Opawa,  294 

Orari,  266 

Otago,  155 

Otaki,  264 
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Palala,  322 
Pareora,  297 
Parsee,  176 
Pegasus,  217 
Peter  Denny,  153 
Piako,  270 
Pitcairn  Island,  349 
Pladda,  198  ’ 

Pleiades,  133 
Pleione,  161 
Portland,  213 
’  Prince  of  Wales,  337 
Pyrmont,  329 

Queen  Bee,  228 
Queen  Mab,  248 
Queen  Margaret,  248 
Queen  of  Beauty,  221 
Queen  of  Cambria,  247 
Queen  of  India,  246 
Queen  of  Nations,  246 
Queen  of  the  Age,  246 
Queen  of  the  Avon,  248 
Queen  of  the  Deep,  245 
Queen  of  the  Mersey,  245 
Queen  of  the  North,  247 
Queen  of  the  West,  247 

Rakaia,  288 
Rangitiki,  254 
Red  Jacket,  180 — 330 
Resolute,  249 
Rhea  Sylvia,  353 
Robert  Henderson,  188 
Robert  Lowe,  226 — 242 
Robina  Dunlop,  81 
Rob  Roy,  126 
Rooparell,  324 
Routenbeck,  240 

Saint  Leonards,  68 — 363 
Saint  Vincent,  214 
Salisbury,  325 
Sam  Mendel,  59 
Samuel  Plimsoll,  211 
Schiehallion,  103 
Scimitar  (Rangitiki),  254 
Scottish  Lassie,  325 
Sea  King,  115 
Shaw,  Savill  and  Albion 
Co.,  26 
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Shenandoah  (ex  Sea 
King),  115 
Siam,  20 — 215 
Silver  Eagle,  187 
Simoon,  347 
Sir  Edward  Paget,  352 
Soukar,  91 

Spirit  of  the  Dawn,  304 
Spray  of  the  Ocean,  242 
Star  of  Erin,  317 
Star  of  India,  223 
Star  of  Tasmania,  192 
Stracathro,  303 
Strathallan,  243 
Surat,  284 
Sussex,  362 
Sydenham,  325 

Talbot,  360 
Taranaki,  170 
Taunton,  244 


Telegraph,  248 
The  Monarch,  314 
Thomas  Daniels,  359 
Thomas  Stevens,  342 
Thurland  Castle,  318 
Timaru,  22 — 122 
Trevelyan,  82 — 266 
Trieste,  13 
Turakina,  129 
Tweed,  136 
Tythonus,  325 

Ulcoats,  355 

Vanduara,  196 
Victory,  227 
Vision,  17 

Waikato,  294 
Waimate,  252 
Waimea,  296 


Waipa,  261 
Wairoa,  28—267 
Waitangi,  291 
Waitara,  258 — 277 
Wanganui,  293 
Wanlock,  299 
Warrior  Queen,  247 
War  Spirit,  357 
Warwick,  201 
Water  Nymph,  209 
Wave  Queen,  185 
Weathersfleld,  197 
Wellington,  47 
Western  Monarch,  312 
Westland,  27 
White  Rose,  240 
Wild  Deer,  118 
Wild  Duck,  67 
William  Davie,  168 

Zealandia,  107 


For  record  passages,  Sydney  to  Auckland,  see  page  12;  San  Francisco  to 
Auckland,  page  18;  London  to  Auckland,  page  193;  London  to  Dunedin,  page  27; 
London  to  Lyttelton,  page  252;  London  to  Wellington,  page  66. 


WINDLASS  CHANTIE. 


"ROLLING  HOME.” 

Pipe  all  hands  to  man  the  windlass. 

See  your  cable  is  all  clear. 

For  we  are  bound  for  Merry  England, 

And  for  England  we  will  steer. 

Let  us  all  heave  with  a  will,  boys, 

So  our  anchor  we  will  trip. 

And  across  the  briny  ocean 
We  will  steer  our  gallant  ship. 

Chorus. 

Rolling  home,  rolling  home, 

Rolling  home  across  the  sea; 

Rolling  home  to  Merry  England, 
Rolling  home,  dear  land,  to  thee. 

To  New  Zealand’s  lovely  daughters 
We  will  bid  a  fond  adieu, 

And  we’ll  not  forget  the  welcome 
That  we  received  from  you. 

Home  once  more  in  dear  Old  England, 

Far  across  the  raging  main, 

We’ll  be  waiting,  aye,  and  longing, 

To  be  with  you  once  again. 

Chorus. 

Rolling  home,  rolling  home, 

Rolling  home  across  the  sea; 

Rolling  home  to  Merry  England, 
Rolling  home,  dear  land,  to  thee. 


“White  Wings”  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers:  The  Brett 
Publishing  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  R.  B.  Brett  and  Son,  134,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
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